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FROM  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  TO  ATTACK 
SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  FIRST  WINTER  AFTER  THEIR 
ARRIVAL  IN  SICILY. 

For  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  succeeding  the 
final  resolution  taken  by  the  Athenians  to  invade  ^  c.  4x5. 
Sicily  (described  in  the  last  chapter),  the  whole  city  ^^' 
was  elate  and  bustling  with  preparation     I  have  already 
mentioned  that  this  resolution,  though  long  opposed  Prtparatkm» 
by  Nikias  with  a  considerable  minority,  had  at  last  didonagainst 
been  adopted  (chiefly  through  the  unforeseen  work-  mmltn- 
ing  of  that  which  he  intended  as  a  counter-manoeuvre)  and  tanguine 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  unanimity,  and  upon  SX^^^ 


lens. 


an  enlarged  scale,  which  surpassed  all  the  anticipations  of  its 
promoters.  The  prophets,  circulators  of  oracles,  and  other 
accredited  religious  advisers,  announced  generally  the  favour- 
able dispositions  of  the  gods,  and  promised  a  triumphant 
result^  All  classes  in  the  city,  rich  and  poor — cultivators, 
traders,  and  seamen— old  and  young — all  embraced  the  pro- 
ject with  ardour;  as  requiring  a  great  effort,  yet  promising 
unparalleled  results,  both  of  public  aggrandisement  and  indi- 
vidual gain.  Each  man  was  anxious  to  put  down  his  own 
name  for  personal  service  ;  so  that  the  three  generals,  Nikias, 
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Alkibiad^s,  and  Lamachus,  when  they  proceeded  to  make 
their  selection  of  hoplites,  instead  of  being  forced  to  employ 
constraint  or  incur  ill-will,  as  happened  when  an  expedition 
was  adopted  reluctantly  with  many  dissentients,  had  only  to 
choose  the  fittest  among  a  throng  of  eager  volunteers.  Every 
man  provided  himself  with  his  best  arms  and  with  bodily 
accoutrements,  useful  as  well  as  ostentatious,  for  a  long 
voyage  and  for  the  exigencies  of  a  varied  land  and  sea- 
service.  Among  the  trierarchs  (or  rich  citizens  who  undertook 
each  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  commanding  a  ship  of  war)  the 
competition  was  yet  stronger.  Each  of  them  accounted  it  an 
honour  to  be  named,  and  vied  with  his  comrades  to  exhibit 
his  ship  in  the  most  finished  state  of  equipment  The  state 
indeed  furnished  both  the  trireme  with  its  essential  tackle 
and  oars,  and  the  regular  pay  for  the  crew ;  but  the  trierarch, 
even  in  ordinary  cases,  usually  incurred  various  expenses 
besides,  to  make  the  equipment  complete  and  to  keep  the 
crew  together.  Such  additional  outlay,  neither  exacted  nor 
defined  by  law,  but  only  by  custom  and  general  opinion,  was 
different  in  every  individual  case  according  to  temper  and 
circumstances.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  zeal  and  forward- 
ness were  universal.  Each  trierarch  tried  to  procure  for  his 
own  ship  the  best  crew,  by  offers  of  additional  reward  to  all, 
but  especially  to  the  Thranitae  or  rowers  on  the  highest  of  the 
three  tiers :  ^  and  it  seems  that  the  seamen  were  not  appointed 
especially  to  one  ship,  but  were  at  liberty  to  accept  these 
offers  and  to  serve  in  any  ship  they  preferred.  Each  trierarch 
spent  more  than  had.  .ever  been  known  before — in  pay,  outfit, 
provision,  and  eveji'^extemal  decoration  of  his  vessel.  Besides 
the  best  crews  which  Athens  herself  could  furnish,  picked 


'  Thucyd.  vl  31.    hri^pds  rt  xpits 

rats  T&y  rmnSiy  icai  rats  ^irrip€<rlatSf 
Ktd  r&?i\a  fffifulots  Koi  KaraericwaTs  iroXv- 
r€\4a-t  xprnffafxivtoVf  &c 

Dobree  and  Dr.  Arnold  explain  dmj- 
p€<rlats  to  mean  the  petty  officers  such  as 
Kvfiffnf^triiSf  Kf Acwrr^j,  &c.  Goller  and 
Poppo  construe  it  to  mean  "  the  servants 
of  the  sailor sJ"  Neither  of  the  two 
explanations  seems  to  me  satisfactory. 
I  tnink  the  word  means  "to  the  crews 
generally;"    the  word   6in}pc<r/a  being 


a  perfectly  general  word,  comprising  all 
who  received  pay  in  the  ship.  All  the 
examples  produced  in  the  notes  of 
the  commentators  testify  this  meaning, 
which  also  occurs  in  the  text  itself  two 
lines  before.  To  construe  rais  iinipf' 
ffiais  as  meaning — **  the  crews  generally, 
or  the  remaining  crews,  along  with  the 
Thranitae" — is  doubtless  more  or  less 
awkward.  But  it  departs  less  from  or- 
dinary construction  tnan  either  of  the 
two  senses  which  the  commentators 
propose. 
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seamen  were  also  required  from  the  subject-allies,  and  were 
bid  for  in  the  same  way  by  the  trierarchs.* 

Such  efforts  were  much  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  five 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Nikias,  Abundanee 
without  any  considerable  warlike  operations.  While  ^aJS^S^ 
the  treasury  had  become  replenished  with  fresh  ao-  ;;;SiSfS 
cumulations^^  and  the  triremes  increased  in  number  J^^f^^ 
— the  military  population,  reinforced  by  additional  •™*°«n*- 
numbers  of  youth,  had  forgotten  both  the  hardships  of  the  war 
and  the  pressure  of  epidemic  disease.  Hence  the  fleet  now 
got  together,  while  it  surpassed  in  number  all  previous  arma- 
ments of  Athens,  except  a  single  one  in  the  second  year  of  the 
previous  war  under  Periklfts, — ^was  incomparably  superior  even 
to  that,  and  still  more  superior  to  all  the  rest,  in  the  other 
ingredients  of  force,  material  as  well  as  moral ;  in  picked  men, 
universal  ardour,  ships  as  well  as  arms  in  the  best  condition, 
and  accessories  of  every  kind  in  abundance.  Such  was  the 
confidence  of  success,  that  many  Athenians  went  prepared  for 
trade  as  well  as  for  combat ;  so  that  the  private  stock  thus 
added  to  the  public  outfit  and  to  the  sums  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  generals,  constituted  an  unparalleled  aggregate 
of  wealth.  Much  of  this  was  visible  to  the  eye,  contributing 
to  heighten  that  general  excitement  of  Athenian  imagination 
which  pervaded  the  whole  city  while  the  preparations  were 
going  forward :  a  mingled  feeling  of  private  sympathy  and 


'  Thncyd.  viL  13.  ol  ^hohol  iihf  ^iwcsy 
maroi  itrfidrrts,  &C. 

*  Thacfd.  vL  26.  I  do  not  trust  the 
statement  giyen  in  iEschin^s  De  Fals. 
Legat  c.  54,  p.  302,  and  in  Andokid^, 
De  Pace,  sect  8,  that  7000  talents  were 
laid  by  as  an  accomulated  treasure  in 
the  acropolis  during  the  peace  of  Nikias, 
and  that  400  triremes,  or  300  triremes, 
were  newfjr  built  The  numerous  his- 
torical inaccuracies  in  those  orations, 
concerning  the  £&cts  prior  to  400  B.C., 
are  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  au- 
thority, except  where  they  are  confirmed 
by  other  testmiony. 

^  But  there  exists  an  interesting  Inscrip- 
tion which  proves  that  the  sum  of  3000 
talents  at  least  must  have  been  laid  by, 
during  the  interval  between  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Nikias  and  the 
Sicilian  expemtion  in  the  acropolis :  that 


over  and  above  this  accumulated  fund, 
the  state  was  in  condition  to  dischar;^e, 
out  of  the  current  receipts,  sums  which 
it  had  borrowed  during  the  previous 
war  from  the  treasures  of  various  tem- 
ples: and  there  was  besides  a  surplus 
for  docks  and  fortifications.  The  In- 
scription above  named  records  the  vote 
J>assed  for  discharging  these  debts,  and 
or  securing  the  sums  so  paid  in  the 
Opisthodomus  or  back-chamber  of  the 
ParUienon,  for  account  of  those  gods  to 
whom  they  respectively  belongjecL  See 
Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscr.  part  ii.  Inscr. 
Att  No.  76,  p.  117;  also  the  Staats- 
haushaltung  der  Athener,  of  the  same 
author,  vol.  ii.  p.  198.  lliis  Inscription 
belongs  unquestionably  to  one  or  the 
years  between  421-415  B.C.,  to  which 
year  we  cannot  say. 
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patriotism — a  dash  of  uneasiness  from  reflection  on  the  distant 
and  unknown  region  wherein  the  fleet  was  to  act — yet  an  elate 
confidence  in  Athenian  force  such  as  had  never  before  been 
entertained.^  We  hear  of  Sokrat^s  the  philosopher,  and  Meton 
the  astronomer,  as  forming  exceptions  to  this  universal  tone 
of  sanguine  anticipation :  the  familiar  genius  which  constantly- 
waited  upon  the  philosopher  is  supposed  to  have  forewarned 
him  of  the  result.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been 
averse  to  the  expedition,  though  the  fact  is  less  fully  certified 
than  we  could  wish.  Amidst  a  general  predominance  of  the 
various  favourable  religious  signs  and  prophecies,  there  were 
also  some  unfavourable.  Usually,  on  all  public  matters  of 
risk  or  gravity,  there  were  prophets  who  gave  assurances  in 
opposite  ways  :  those  which  turned  out  right  were  treasured  up ; 
the  rest  were  at  once  forgotten,  or  never  long  remembered.^ 

After  between  two  and  three  months  of  active  preparations, 
the  expedition  was  almost  ready  to  start,  when  an  event 
happened  which  fatally  poisoned  the  prevalent  cheerfulness 
of  the  city.  This  was,  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  events  in  all  Grecian  history. 

The  Herman,  or  half-statues  of  the  god  Hermes,  were  blocks 
Mutilation  ^^  marble  about  the  height  of  the  human  figure.  The 
upper  part  was  cut  into  a  head,  face,  neck,  and  bust ; 
the  lower  part  was  left  as  a  quadrangular  pillar, 
Sf  A^**''^*^  broad  at  the  base,  without  arms,  body,  or  legs,  but 
Hcnnae.  ^j^j^  ^j^g  significant  mark  of  the  male  sex  in  front. 
They  were  distributed  in  great  numbers  throughout  Athens, 
and  always  in  the  most  conspicuous  situations ;  standing 
beside  the  outer  doors  of  private  houses  as  well  as  of  temples 
— near  the  most  frequented  porticos — at  the  intersection  of 
cross  ways — in  the  public  agora.  They  were  thus  present  to 
the  eye  of  every  Athenian  in  all  his  acts  of  intercommunion, 
either  for  business  or  pleasure,  with  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
religious  feeling  of  the  Greeks  considered  the  god  to  be  planted 
or  domiciliated  where  his  statue  stood,*  so  that  the  companion- 


of  the 
Hemue  at 
Athens. 
Numbers 


*  ThucyA  vi.  31;  Diodor.  xiii.  2,  3. 

*  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c  12,  13 ;  Alkib. 
c  1 7).  Immediately  after  the  catastrophe 
at  S3rracuse  the  Athenians  were  very 
angry  with  those  prophets  who  had  pro- 
mised them  success  (Thucyd.  viii.  i). 

'   Cicero,    Legg.    ii.    11.      "Melius 


Grseci  at(}ue  nostri;  qui,  ut  augerent 
pietatem  m  Deos,  easdem  iUas  urbes, 
quas  nos,  ifuolere  voluerunt" 

How  much  the  Grecian  mind  was 
penetrated  with  the  idea  of  the  god  as 
an  actual  inhabitant  of  the  town,  may 
be  seen  illustrated  in  the  Oration  of 
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ship,  sympathy,  and  guardianship  of  Hermds,  became  asso- 
ciated with  most  of  the  manifestations  of  conjunct  life  at 
Athens,  political,  social,  commercial,  or  gymnastic.  Moreover 
the  quadrangular  fashion  of  these  statues,  employed  occa- 
sionally for  other  gods  besides  Herm£s,  was  a  most  ancient 
relic  handed  down  from  the  primitive  rudeness  of  Pelasgian 
workmanship ;  and  was  popular  in  Arcadia,  as  well  as  pecu- 
liarly frequent  in  Athens.* 

About  the  end  of  May  415  B.C.,  in  the  course  of  one  and 
the  same  night,  all  these  Hermse,  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
marks  of  the  city,  were  mutilated  by  unknown  hands.  Their 
characteristic  features  were  knocked  off  or  levelled,  so  that 
nothing  was  left  except  a  mass  of  stone  with  no  resemblance 
to  humanity  or  deity.  All  were  thus  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way,  save  and  except  very  few :  nay,  Andokidfis  affirms  (and 
I  incline  to  believe  him)  that  there  was  but  one  which  escaped 
unharmed.' 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  sympathize  fully 
with  the  feelings  of  a  religion  not  his  own :  indeed  violent 
the  sentiment  with  which,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  andreUgious 
diflferent  creed,  each  regards  the  strong  emotions  dilSS^ST 
growing  out  of  causes  peculiar  to  the  othery — is  a&cos* 
usually  one  of  surprise  that  such  trifles  and  absurdities  can 
occasion  any  serious  distress  or  excitement.^    But  if  we  take 


Lysias,  cont  Andokid.  sect  15*46 : 
compare  Herodotus,  v.  67 — a  striking 
story,  as  illustrated  in  this  History, 
ch.  ix. — also  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vL  4-7; 
livy,  xxxviii.  43. 

In  an  Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Corp. 
Inscr.  (part  ii.  No.  190,  p.  320)  a  list  of 
the  names  of  Prytaneis  appears,  at  the 
head  of  which  list  figures  the  name  of 
Ath€na  Polias. 

^  Pausanias,  L  24,  3 ;  iv.  33,  4 ;  viiL 
31,  4 ;  viii.  48,  4 ;  viiL  41,  4.  Plutarch, 
An  Seni  sit  Gerenda  Respubl.  ad  finem; 
Aristophan.  Plut  II53»  and  SchoL : 
compare  O.  Miiller,  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,  sect  67 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottes- 
dienstL  Alterth.  der  Griechen,  sect  15 ; 
Gerhard,  De  Religione  Hermarum.  Ber- 
lin, 1845. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  27.  S<roi  *Ep/uu  ^ffw 
XiSann  4r  rp  irJXci  rp  'A9riralwp  .  .  . 
1*1^  pvktI  ol  arXctirroi  iF(pi9K69ri<rai^ 

Andokid6s  (De  Myst  sect.  63)  ex- 


pressly states  that  only  a  single  one  was 
spared — Ktd  8iib  ravra  6  'Ep/iiis  tr  6par% 
vdrrtSf  6  mp^  r^v  Trvrptfav  ohciay  r^r 
ilfA^dpoMt  ^^  Ttpt€K6inif  /i6yos  vmp 
*Zpft&r  r&y  'A^^vpcri. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkibiad.  c  3)  and 
Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  13)  copy  Andokid^s : 
in  his  life  of  Nikias  (c  18)  the  latter 
uses  the  expression  of  Thucydid£s — ol 
3rX««<rroi.  This  expression  is  noway  at 
variance  with  Andokid^,  though  it 
stops  short  of  his  affirmation.  There 
is  great  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 
in  the  Oration  of  Andokid^;  but  I 
think  that  he  b  to  be  trusted  as  to  this 
point 

Diodorus  (xiii.  2)  says  that  all  the 
Hermee  were  mutilated — not  recc^;nising 
a  single  exception.  Cornelius  Nepos,  by 
a  sii^ular  inaccuracy,  talks  about  the 
Hermse  as  having  been  all  thrown  down 
(dejicerentur). 

'  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  read  the 
account  given  of  this  mutilation  of  the 
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that  reasonable  pains,  which  is  incumbent  on  those  who  study 
the  history  of  Greece,  to  realise  in  our  minds  the  religious 
and  political  associations  of  the  Athenians  * — noted  in  ancient 
times  for  their  superior  piety,  as  well  as  for  their  accuracy 
and  magnificence  about  the  visible  monuments  embodying 
that  feeling — ^we  shall  in  part  comprehend  the  intensity  of 
mingled  dismay,  terror,  and  wrath,  which  beset  the  public 
mind  on  the  morning  after  this  nocturnal  sacrilege,  alike 
unforeseen  and  unparalleled.  Amidst  all  the  ruin  and  im- 
poverishment which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  Persian  invasion 
of  Attica,  there  was  nothing  which  was  so  profoundly  felt  or 
so  long  remembered  as  the  deliberate  burning  of  the  statues 
and  temples  of  the  gods.^  If  we  could  imagine  the  excitement 
of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town,  on  finding  that  all  the  images  of 
the  Virgin  had  been  defaced  during  the  same  night,  we  should 
have  a  parallel,  though  a  very  inadequate  parallel,  to  what 
was  now  felt  at  Athens — ^where  religious  associations  and 
persons  were  far  more  intimately  allied  with  all  civil  acts 


Hermse,  and  its  consequences,  by  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen.  Alterthiimer,  voL  ii  sect 
65,  p.  191-196.  While  he  denounces  the 
AUienian  people,  for  their  conduct  during 
the  subsequent  inquiry,  in  the  most  un- 
measured language — ^you  would  suppose 
that  the  incident  which  plunged  tnem 
into  this  mental  distraction,  at  a  moment 
of  overflowing  hope  and  confidence,  was 
a  mere  trifle :  so  Drieflv  does  he  pass  it 
over,  without  taking  the  smallest  pains 
to  show  in  what  wav  it  profoundly 
wounded  the  religious  feeling  of  Athens. 

Biittner  (Ges<&chte  der  poUtischen 
Hetaerieen  zu  Athen,  p.  65)  though  very 
brief^  takes  a  £urer  view  than  Wachs- 
muth. 

^  Pausanias,  i.  17,  i;  L 24,  3 ;  Harpo- 
kration  v.  *Zpfuu.  See  Sluiter,  Lectiones 
Andoddee,  cap.  2, 

Especially  the  iyvtceriZts  Otptaruat 
(Eurip.  Ion.  187)  were  noted  at  Athens  : 
ceremonial  attentions  towards  the  divine 
persons  who  protected  the  public  streets 
— a  function  performed  by  Apollo  Agui- 
eus,  as  well  as  b^  Hermes. 

'  Herodot  viii.  144 ;  i&chylus,  Pers. 
810;  iCschyl.  Again.  339;  Isokrat^s, 
Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  s.  182.  The  wrath  for 
any  indignity  offered  to  the  statue  of  a 
^od  or  goddess,  and  impatience  to  punish 
It  capitally,  is  manifested  as  hi  haxk  as 


the  ancient  epic  poemof  Arktinus:  see  the 
argument  of  the  *l\iov  n4p<ris  in  Proclus, 
and  Welcker,  Griechische  Tragodien, 
Sophoklis^  sect  21,  voL  i.  p.  162.  He- 
rodotus cannot  explain  the  indignities 
offered  by  Kambyses  to  the  Eg^tian 
statues  and  holy  customs,  upon  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  stark  mamiess — 
^/AOKi}  /ACT^Xfltft — Herod,  iii.  37-38. 

Timseus  the  Sicilian  historian  (writing 
about  320-290  B.C.)  represented  the  sub- 
sequent defeat  of  the  Athenians  as  a 
divine  punishment  for  the  desecration  of 
the  Hermse,  inflicted  chiefly  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  Hermokrat^s,  son  of  Hermon  and 
descendant  of  the  c;od  Hermes  (Timsei 
Fragm.  103-104,  ed  Didot;  Longinus, 
de  Sublim.  iv.  3). 

The  etymological  thread  of  connesdon 
between  the  Hermse  and  Hermokrat^ 
is  strange  enough :  but  what  is  of  im- 
portance to  remark,  is  the  deep-seated 
belief  that  such  an  act  must  bring  after 
it  divine  punishment,  and  that  the 
Athenians  as  a  people  were  collectively 
responsible,  unless  they  could  appease 
the  divine  displeasure.  If  this  was  the 
view  taken  by  the  historian  Timseus  a 
century  and  more  after  the  transaction, 
much  more  keenly  was  it  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  of^that  day. 
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and  with  all  the  proceedings  of  every-day.  life— where,  too, 
the  god  and  his  efficiency  were  more  forcibly  localised,  as 
well  as  identified  with  the  presence  and  keeping  of  the  statue. 
To  the  Athenians,  when  they  went  forth  on  the  following 
morning,  each  man  seeing  the  divine  guardian  at  his  doorway 
dishonoured  and  defaced,  and  each  man  gradually  coming  to 
know  that  the  devastation  was  general, — it  would  seem  that 
the  town  had  become  as  it  were  godless — that  the  streets,  the 
market-place,  the  porticos,  were  robbed  of  their  divine  pro- 
tectors ;  and  what  was  worse  still,  that  these  protectors,  having 
been  grossly  insulted,  carried  away  with  them  alienated  senti- 
ments,— ^wrathful  and  vindictive  instead  of  tutelary  and  sym- 
pathising. It  was  on  the  protection  of  the  gods  that  all  their 
political  constitution  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  civil  life  de- 
pended ;  insomuch  that  the  curses  of  the  gods  were  habitually 
invoked  as  sanction  and  punishment  for  grave  offences,  poli- 
tical as  well  as  others :  ^  an  extension  and  generalization  of 
the  feeling  still  attached  to  the  judicial  oath.  This  was,  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Athens,  a  sincere  and  literal  con- 
viction,— not  simply  a  form  of  speech  to  be  pronounced  in 
prayers  and  public  harangues,  without  being  ever  construed 
as  a  reality  in  calcidating  consequences  and  determining  prac- 
tical measures.  Accordingly  they  drew  from  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermx  the  inference,  not  less  natural  than  terrifying, 
that  heavy  public  misfortune  was  impending  over  the  city, 
and  that  the  political  constitution  to  which  they  were  attached 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  subverted' 

Such  was  the  mysterious  incident  which  broke  in  upon  the 
eager  and  bustling  movement  of  Athens,  a  few  days  before 


'  Thucyd.  tUI  97 ;  Plato,  hegg,  ix. 
pp.  871  ^9  881  d,  i  rod  y6ftov  Apa,  &c. 
Demostheo.  Fals.  Legat  p.  363,  c  24, 
p.  404,  c  60 ;  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  24. 

*  Dr.  Thirlwall  obseryes  in  reference 
to  the  feelinff  at  Athens  after  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  Henn« — 

"We  indeed  see  so  little  connexion 
between  acts  of  daring  impiety  and 
designs  a£[ainst  the  state,  that  we  can 
banfly  understand  how  they  could  have 
been  associated  together,  as  they  were  in 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  But  per- 
haps the  difficulty  may  not  without 
reason  have  i^ypeared  much  less  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Aldbiad^,  who  were 


rather  disposed  by  their  views  of  religion 
to  regard  them  as  inseparable."  (Hist 
Gr.  cL  XXV.  voL  ill  p.  394.) 

This  remark,  like  so  many  others  in 
Dr.  Thirlwall's  history,  indicates  a  tone 
of  liberality  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  Wachsmuth ;  and  rare  indeed 
among  the  learned  men  who  have 
undertaken  to  depict  the  democracy  of 
Athens.  It  might  however  have  been 
stated  £»*  more  strongly,  for  an  Athenian 
citizen  would  have  had  quite  as  much 
difficulty  in  comprehending  our  disjunc- 
Hon  of  the  two  ideas,  as  we  have  in 
comprehending  his  association  of  the 
two. 
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the  Sicilian  expedition  was  in  condition  for  starting.  In 
reference  to  that  expedition,  it  was  taken  to  heart  as  a  most 
The  authors  depressing  omen.^  It  would  doubtless  have  been  so 
S^5?«  interpreted,  had  it  been  a  mere  undesigned  accident 
^^^^  happening  to  any  venerated  religious  object, — just  as 
d^Sg^Md  we  are  told  that  similar  misgivings  were  occasioned 
conspiracy.!  \yy  jj^q  occurrcncc,  about  this  same  time,  of  the 
melancholy  festival  of  the  Adonia,  wherein  the  women  loudly 
bewailed  the  untimely  death  of  Adonis.*  The  mutilation  of 
the  Hermae,  however,  was  something  much  more  ominous  than 
the  worst  accident  It  proclaimed  itself  as  the  deliberate  act 
of  organised  conspirators,  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  whose 
names  and  final  purpose  were  indeed  unknown,  but  who 
had  begun  by  committing  sacrilege  of  a  character  flagrant 
and  unheard  of.  For  intentional  mutilation  of  a  public  and 
sacred  statue,  where  the  material  afforded  no  temptation  to 
plunder,  is  a  case  to  which  we  know  no  parallel :  much  more 
mutilation  by  wholesale — spread  by  one  band  and  in  one 
night  throughout  an  entire  city.  Though  neither  the  parties 
concerned,  nor  their  purposes,  were  ever  more  than  partially 
made  out,  the  concert  and  conspiracy  itself  is  unquestionable. 
It  seems  probable,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  that 
the  conspirators  had  two  objects,  perhaps  some  of  them  one 
and  some  the  other: — to  ruin  Alkibiadds — to  frustrate  or 
delay  the  expedition.  How  they  pursued  the  former  purpose, 
will  be  presently  seen :  towards  the  latter  nothing  was  osten- 
sibly done,  but  the  position  of  Teukrus  and  other  metics 
implicated,  renders  it  more  likely  that  they  were  influenced 
by  sympathies  with  Corinth  and  Megara,^  prompting  them  to 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  27.  Kol  rh  vpayfM  fui' 
C6v»s  iXi/ifiapoir  rod  re  yiip  iicwKov 
ol»yhs  HSku  cTvoi,  icoi  M  ^wetfwa-l^  ifM 
p§t0r4pmp  irpayfid^up  koH  84/iov  icoraX^ 
<rff»5  yty€vii<rBau 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Alcibiad.  c  3.  "  Hoc 
quum  appareret  non  sine  ma^ii  mul- 
torum  consensione  esse  factum/'  &c. 

«  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c  18  j  Phcre- 
krat^s,  Fr.  Inc.  S4,  ed.  Meineke;  Fragm. 
Comic  Grsec  vol.  iL  p.  358,  also  p.  1 164 ; 
Aristoph.  Frag.  Inc.  1 20. 

•  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  18;  Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  Vit  X,  Orator,  p.  834,  who 
professes  to  quote  firom  Kratippus,  an 
author  nearly  contemporary.  The  Pseudo- 


Plutarch  however  asserts — what  cannot 
be  true — that  the  Corinthians  employed 
Leontine  and  Egestaean  agents  to  destroy 
the  Hermae.  'Die  Leontines  and  Eges* 
tseans  were  exactly  the  parties  who  had 
greatest  interest  in  gettmg  the  Sicilian 
expedition  to  start :  they  are  the  last 
persons  whom  the  Corinthians  would 
have  chosen  as  instruments.  The  fact 
is,  that  no  foreigners  could  well  have 
done  the  deed :  it  required  great  £ami- 
liarity  with  all  the  buudings,  highways, 
and  byways  of  Athens. 

The  Atnenian  Philoch.  (writing  about 
the  date  310-280  B.c.)  ascribed  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermse  to  the  Corinth- 
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intercept  an  expedition  which  was  supposed  to  promise  great 
triumphs  to  Athens — rather  than  corrupted  by  the  violent  an- 
tipathies of  intestine  politics.   Indeed  the  two  objects  various 
were  intimately  connected  with  each  other ;  for  the  JSi^ed— 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  while  full  of  prospec-  SSu^r*" 
tive  conquest  to  Athens,  was  yet  more  pregnant  with  ^^^ 
future  power  and  wealth  to  Alkibiadfis  himself.  Such  j;^^ 
chances  would  disappear  if  the  expedition  could  be  ^^3^ 
prevented;  nor  was  it  at  all  impossible  that  the  SJJ'JJ^! 
Athenians,  under  the  intense  impression  of  religious  '^°- 
terror  consequent  on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  might 
throw  up  the  scheme  altogether.     Especially  Nikias,  exqui- 
sitely sensitive  in  his  own  religious  conscience,  and  never 
hearty  in  his  wish  for  going  (a  fact  perfectly  known  to  the 
enemy  ^),  would  hasten  to  consult  his  prophets,  and  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  renew  his  opposition  on  the  fresh 
ground  offered  to  him,  or  at  least  to  claim  delay  until  the 
offended  gods  should  have  been  appeased    We  may  judge 
how  much  such  a  proceeding  was  in  the  line  of  his  character 
and  of  the  Athenian  character,  when  we  find  him,  two  years 
afterwards,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  soldiers,  actually 
sacrificing  the  last  opportunity  of  safe  retreat  for  the  half- 
ruined  Athenian  army  in  Sicily,  and  refusing  even  to  allow 
the  proposition  to  be  debated,  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  Spartans  and  other 
Greeks  frequently  renounced  public  designs  if  an  earthquake 
happened  before  the  execution.^ 

But  though  the  chance  of  setting  aside  the  expedition 
altogether  might  reasonably  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators, as  a  likely  consequence  of  the  intense  shock  inflicted 
on  the  religious  mind  of  Athens,  and  especially  of  Nikias — ^this 
calculation  was  not  realised  Probably  matters  had  already 
proceeded  too  far  even  for  Nikias  to  recede.  Notice  had  been 
sent  round  to  all  the  allies ;  forces  were  already  on  their 
way  to  the  rendezvous  at  Korkyra ;  the  Argeian  and  Manti- 
neian  allies  were  arriving  at  Peiraeus  to  embark.    So  much 


lans ;  if  we  may  believe  the  scholiast  on 
Aristoc^iaxifo — who  however  is  not  veiv 
careftil,  since  he  tells  us  that  Tkucydidh 
ascribed  that  act  to  Alkibiad^  and  his 
friends;  which  is  not  true  (Philochor. 


Fragm.  i  lo,  ed.  Didot ;  SchoL  Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  1094). 

*  Thucyd.  vl  34. 

•  See  Thucyd.  v.  45 ;  v.  50 ;  viii.  5  ; 
Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  7,  4« 
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the  more  eagerly  did  the  conspirators  proceed  in  that  which  I 
have  stated  as  the  other  part  of  their  probable  plan  ;  to  work 
that  exaggerated  religious  terror,  which  they  had  themselves 
artificially  brought  about,  for  the  ruin  of  Alkibiadfis. 

Few  men  in  Athens  either  had,  or  deserved  to  have,  a 
greater  number  of  enemies,  political  as  well  as  private, 
than  Alkibiad^ ;  many  of  them  being  among  the 
highest  citizens,  whom  he  offended  by  his  insolence, 
and  whose  liturgies  and  other  customary  exhibitions 
he  outshone  by  his  reckless  expenditure.  His  im- 
portance had  been  already  so  much  increased,  and 
threatened  to  be  so  much  more  increased,  by  the  Sicilian 
enterprise,  that  they  no  longer  observed  any  measures  in  com- 
passing his  ruin.  That  which  the  mutilators  of  the  Hermae 
seemed  to  have  deliberately  planned,  his  other  enemies  were 
ready  to  turn  to  profit 
Amidst  the  mournful  dismay  spread  by  the  discovery  of  so 
unparalleled  a  sacrilege,  it  appeared  to  the  Athenian 
people^ — as  it  would  have  appeared  to  the  Ephors  at 
Sparta,  or  to  the  rulers  in  every  oligarchical  city  of 
Greece — ^that  it  was  their  paramount  and  imperative 
duty  to  detect  and  punish  the  authors.  So  long  as 
these  latter  were  walking  about  unknown  and  un- 
punished, the  temples  were  defiled  by  their  presence,  and  the 
whole  city  was  accounted  under  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
who  would  infiict  upon  it  heavy  public  misfortunes.^  Under 
this  displeasure  every  citizen  felt  himself  comprehended,  so 
that  the  sense  of  public  security  as  well  as  of  private  comfort 
were  alike  unappeased,  until  the  offenders  should  be  discovered 


Anxiety  of 
the  Athe- 
nians to 
detect  and 
punish  the 
consi»raton 
— rewards 
offered  for 
information. 


^  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the 
contemporary  pleading  ot  Antiphon  on 
a  trial  for  homicide  (Orat  il  Tetralog.  I, 
I,  lo). 

*Aa^fi^op6if  6**  l/uw  itrrl  t6p9§  fuapbv 
fcal  i^aiypop  trra  els  rk  TMfi4pii  rStv  Btw 

T€  rkt  airiis  Tpair4{as  Urra  ffvyKara- 
TifiTXdyai  rohs  iLyatriovs*  ix  ydp 
ro^rtop  at  Tf  k^ootai  yiypovrai 
ivervx^is  9*  al  irpd^tis  xaBteraP' 
rau  OlKtlay  o9p  Xfh  t^p  rifn$piay 
^yiieafi4ppvsy  ntrr^  rodr^  rd  roinw 
iurtfii^fAora  kpaB4praSf  UHay  fthf  r^p  av/i' 
^opdp  Koditpdp  8^  rV  *6\uf  fcoratrr^ai. 
Compa;  e  Antiphon,  De  Caede  Herodis, 


sect  83,  and  Sophokl6s,  (Edip.  Tjrnmn. 
26,  96,  170 — as  to  the  miseries  which 
befel  a  country,  so  long  as  the  person 
eoilty  of  homicide  remained  to  ptoUute 
me  soil,  and  until  he  was  slain  or  ex- 
pelled. See  also  Xenophon,  Hiero,  iv. 
4,  and  Plato,  Legs.  x.  p.  885-910^  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  tenth 
book.  Plato  ranks  (OfiB^is)  outrage  against 
sacred  objects  as  the  highest  and  most 
guilty  species  of  Hfipis ;  deserving  the 
severest  punishment '  He  considers  that 
the  person  committing  such  impiety  un- 
less  ne  be  punished  or  banished,  brings 
evil  and  the  anger  of  the  gods  upon  the 
whole  population. 
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and  atonement  made  by  punishing  or  expelling  them.  Large 
rewards  were  accordingly  proclaimed  to  any  person  who  could 
give  information,  and  even  impunity  to  any  accomplice  whose 
confession  might  lay  open  the  plot  Nor  did  the  matter  stop 
here.  Once  under  this  painful  shock  of  religious  and  political 
terror,  the  Athenians  became  eager  talkers  and  listeners  on 
the  subject  of  other  recent  acts  of  impiety.  Every  one  was 
impatient  to  tell  all  that  he  knew,  and  more  than  he  knew, 
about  such  incidents;  while  to  exercise  any  strict  criticism 
upon  the  truth  of  such  reports,  would  argue  weakness  of 
fkith  and  want  of  religious  zeal,  rendering  the  critic  himself 
a  suspected  man — **  metuunt  dubitasse  videri.''  To  rake  out 
and  rigorously  visit  all  such  offenders,  and  thus  to  display  an 
earnest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  gods,  was  accounted  one 
auxiliary  means  of  obtaining  absolution  from  them  for  the 
recent  outrage.  Hence  an  additional  public  vote  was  passed, 
promising  rewards  and  inviting  information  from  all  witnesses 
— citizens,  metics,  or  even  slaves — respecting  any  previous 
acts  of  impiety  which  m^ht  have  come  within  their  cogniz- 
ance;^ but  at  the  same  time  providing  that  informers  who 
gave  false  depositions  should  be  punished  capitally.^ 

While  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  were  invested  with 
full  powers  of  action,  Diogn6tus,  Peisander,  Charikl6Sy  informations 
and  others,  were  named  commissioners  for  receiving  *JISS,£^ 
and  prosecuting  inquiries ;    and  public  assemblies  ?j^°^ 
were  held  nearly  every  day  to  receive  reports.*    The  •ppo^n^*'- 
first  informations  received,  however,  did  not  relate  to  the 
grave  and  recent  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  but  to  analogous 
incidents   of  older  date ;    to  certain  defacements  of  other 
statues,  accomplished  in  drunken  frolic  —  and  above  all  to 
ludicrous  ceremonies  celebrated  in  various  houses,^  by  parties 


*  ThiiCTd.  vL  27. 

*  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  sect  2a 

*  Andokid^  de  Mvsteriis,  sect  14, 15, 
26 ;  Platarch,  Alkibiad.  c  18. 

*  Those  who  are  disposed  to  imagine 
that  the  violent  feelings  and  proceedings 
at  Athens  tr^  the  mutilation  of  the 
Heimse  were  the  consequence  of  her 
democratical  government,  may  be  re- 
minded d[  an  analogous  event  of  modem 
times  from  which  we  are  not  yet  sepa- 
rated \3j  a  century. 

In  the  year  1766,  at  Abbeville  in 


France,  two  youne  gentlemen  of  good 
fiunily  (the  Chevsdier  d*£tallonde  and 
Chevalier  de  la  Barre)  were  tried,  con- 
victed and  condemned  for  having  injured 
a  wooden  crucifix  which  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  that  town :  in  aggravation  of 
this  offence  they  were  ^irged  widi 
having  sung  indecent  songs.  The  evi- 
dence to  prove  these  pK>ints  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful:  nevertheless  both  were 
condemned  to  have  their  tongues  cut  out 
by  the  roots — to  have  their  risht  hands 
cut  off  at  the  church  gate — then  to  be 


\^ 
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of  revellers  caricaturing  and  divulging  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries. It  was  under  this  latter  head  that  the  first  impeach- 
ment was  preferred  against  Alkibiad^s. 

So  fully  were  the  preparations  of  the  armament  now  com- 
plete, that  the  trireme  of  Lamachus  (who  was  doubt- 
less more  diligent  about  the  military  details  than 
of  jpi^  either  of  his  two  colleagues)  was  already  moored  in 
and  divulged  the  outcr  harbour,  and  the  last  public  assembly  was 
sinianmys-  held  for  the  departing  officers/  who  probably  laid 
before  their  countrymen  an  imposing  account  of  the 
force  assembled — when  Pythonikus  rose  to  impeach  Alki- 
biadSs.  **  Athenians"  (said  he)  "you  are  going  to  despatch 
this  great  force  and  incur  all  this  hazard,  at  a  moment  when 
I  am  prepared  to  show  you  that  your  general  Alkibiad^s  is 
one  of  the  profaners  of  the  holy  mysteries  in  a  private  house. 
Pass  a  vote  of  impunity,  and  I  will  produce  to  you  forthwith 


tied  to  a'  post  in*the  market-place  with 
an  iron  chain,  and  burnt  by  a  slow  fire. 
This  sentence,  after  being  submitted  by 
way  of  appeal  to  the  ParHament  of  Paris 
and  by  tnem  confirmed,  was  actually 
executed  upon  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre 
(d'Etallonde  having  escaped)  in  July 
1766  ;  with  this  mitigation,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  be  decapitated  before  he 
was  burnt — ^but  at  the  same  time  with 
this  aggravation,  that  he  was  put  to  the 
torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to 
compel  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices 
(Voltaire,  Relation  de  la  Mort  du  Che- 
valier de  la  Barre,  CEuvres,  vol.  xliL 
p.  361-379,  ed.  Beuchot :  also  Voltaire, 
Le  Cri  du  Sang  Innocent,  vol.  xii.  p. 

133)- 
I  extract  from  this  treatise  a  passage 

showing  how  (as  in  this  mutilation  of 

the  Hermae  at  Athens)  the  occurrence 

of  one   act  of  sacrilege    turns  men's 

imagination,  belief,  and  talk,  to  others 

real  or  imaginary : — 

''Tandis  que  Belleval  ourdissoit  se- 
cr^tement  cette  trame,  il  arriva  malheu- 
reusement  que  le  crucifix  de  bois,  pose 
sur  le  pont  d' Abbeville,  ^toit  endom- 
mag^,  et  Ton  soup^onna  que  des  soldats 
ivres  avoient  commis  cette  insolence 
impie. 

'*Malheureusement  P^^ue  d' Amiens, 
^tant  aussi  ^v^que  d' Abbeville,  donna 
k  cette  aventure  une  c^l^brit^  et  une 
importance  qu'elle  ne  m^ritoit  pas.    II 


fit  lancer  des  monitoires :  il  vint  faire 
une  procession  solennelle  aupr^s  du  cru- 
cifix ;  et  on  ne  parla  en  Abbeville  que  de 
sacrileges  pendant  une  annk  entiire.  On 
disoit  qu'il  se  formoit  une  nouvelle  secte 
qui  brisoit  les  crucifix,  qui  jettoit  par  terre 
toutes  les  hosties,  et  les  per^oit  k  coups 
de  couteaux.  On  assuroit  qu'ils  avoient 
repandu  beaucoup  de  sang.  II  y  eut  des 
femmes  qui  crurenten  avoir  ^te  t^moins. 
On  renouvela  tous  les  contes  calomnieux 
repandus  contre  les  Juifs  dans  tant  de 
villes  de  I'Europe.  Vous  connoissez. 
Monsieur,  jusqu^  quel  point  la  popu- 
lace porte  la  cr^uUt^  et  le  fanatisme, 
toujours  encourag^  par  les  moines. 

**  La  procedure  une  fois  conunenc^ 
il  y  eut  une  foule  de  delations.  Chacun 
disoit  ce  qu'il  avoit  vu  ou  cm  voir — ce 
qu'il  avoit  entendu  ou  cm  entendre." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  sen- 
tence on  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  was 
passed,  not  by  the  people  nor  by  any 
popular  judicature;  but  by  a  limited 
court  of  professional  judges  sitting  at 
Abbeville,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  Parlement  de  Paris,  the  first  tribunal 
of  professional  judges  in  France. 

*  Andokid^  (De  Myster.  s.  ii)  marks 
this  time  minutely— ^Hy  /i^y  yiip  4KK\iiala 
rots  arpaniyois  rots  cis  IStJccX/oy,  Nik^ 
fcol  Atifidx^  K(d  *A\Ki$idipf  mi  rpiripiis 
ri  ffrparriyis  fjiri  i^6pfx§i  ^  AofUtYoir  &m»- 
arks  8^  TIvBSi^ikos  4y  r^  S^fiy  cfircr,  &c 
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a  slave  of  one  here  present,  who,  though  himself  not  initiated 
in  the  mysteries,  shall  repeat  to  you  what  they  are.  Deal 
with  me  in  any  way  you  choose,  if  my  statement  prove  un- 
true." While  Alkibiadfis  strenuously  denied  the  allegation, 
the  Prytanes  (senators  presiding  over  the  assembly,  according 
to  the  order  determined  by  lot  for  that  year  among  the  ten 
tribes)  at  once  made  proclamation  for  all  uninitiated  citizens 
to  depart  from  the  assembly,  and  went  to  fetch  the  slave 
(Andromachus  by  name)  whom  Pythonikus  had  indicated.  On 
being  introduced,  Andromachus  deposed  before  the  assembly 
that  he  had  been  with  his  master  in  the  house  of  Polytion, 
when  Alkibiad^,  Nikiad6s,  and  Mel^tus  went  through  the 
sham  celebration  of  the  mysteries  ;  many  other  persons  being 
present,  «md  especially  three  other  slaves  besides  himself. 
We  must  presume  that  he  verified  this  affirmation  by  the 
describing  what  the  mysteries  were  which  he  had  seen  — 
the  test  which  Pythonikus  had  offered.* 

Such  was  the  first  direct  attack  made  upon  Alkibiadds  by 
his  enemies.  Pythonikus,  the  demagogue  Androklfis, 
and  other  speakers,  having  put  in  evidence  this  speeches  in 
irreverent  proceeding  (probably  in  substance  true),  agliMT"  ^ 
enlarged  upon  it  with  the  strongest  invective,  imputed  unfavourably 
to  him  many  other  acts  of  the  like  character,  and  "^*'' 
even  denounced  him  as  cognizant  of  the  recent  mutilation  of 
the  Hermae.  *'  All  had  been  done  (they  said)  with  a  view  to 
accdmplish  his  purpose  of  subverting  the  democracy,  when 
bereft  of  its  divine  protectors — a  purpose  manifested  by  the 
constant  tenor  of  his  lawless,  overbearing,  antipopular  de- 
meanour." Infamous  as  this  calumny  was,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  (for  whatever  else  Alkibiadfis 
may  have  done,  of  that  act  he  was  unquestionably  inn^ent, 
being  the  very  person  who  had  most  to  lose  by  it,  and  whom 
it  ultimately  ruined,)  they  calculated  upon  the  reigning  ex- 
citement to  get  it  accredited,  and  probably  to  procure  his 
deposition  from  the  command,  preparatory  to  public  trial. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  disquietude  arising  from  the  recent 
sacrilege,  their  expectations  were  defeated.  The  strenuous 
denial  of  Alkibiadfis — aided  by  his  very  peculiar  position  as 
commander  of  the  armament,  as  well  as  by  the  reflection 

'  Andokid.  de  Myster.  s.  11 -13. 
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immediate 
trial — ^his 
demand  is 
eluded  b^ 
his  enemies. 


that  the  recent  outrage  tended  rather  to  spoil  hi3  favourite 
projects  in  Sicily — found  general  credence.  The  citizens  en- 
rolled to  serve  manifested  strong  disposition  to  stand  by  him  ; 
the  allies  from  Argos  and  Mantineia  were  known  to  have 
embraced  the  service  chiefly  at  his  instigation ;  the  people 
generally  had  become  familiar  with  him  as  the  intended  con- 
queror in  Sicily,  and  were  loath  to  be  baulked  of  this  project. 
From  all  which  circumstances,  his  enemies,  finding  little  dis- 
position to  welcome  the  accusations  which  they  preferred,  were 
compelled  to  postpone  them  until  a  more  suitable  time.^ 

But  Alkibiad^s  saw  full  well  the  danger  of  having  such 
He  denies  charges  hanging  over  his  head,  and  the  peculiar 
Mdd^Sds  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  accidental 
position  at  the  moment  He  implored  the  people 
to  investigate  the  charges  at  once ;  proclaiming  his 
anxiety  to  stand  trial  and  even  to  suffer  death,  if 
found  guilty — accepting  the  command  only  in  case  he  should 
be  acquitted — and  insisting  above  all  things  on  the  mischief 
to  the  city  of  sending  him  on  such  an  expedition  with  the 
charge  undecided,  as  well  as  on  the  hardship  to  himself  of 
being  aspersed  by  calumny  during  his  absence,  without  power 
of  defence.  Such  appeals,  just  and  reasonable  in  themselves, 
and  urged  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  man  who  felt  that  the 
question  was  one  of  life  or  death  to  his  future  prospects,  wqre 
very  near  prevailing.  His  enemies  could  only  defeat  them  by 
the  trick  of  putting  up  fresh  speakers,  less  notorious  for  hostility 
to  Alkibiad^s.  These  men  affected  a  tone  of  candour — depre- 
cated the  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  in  the  departure  of 
the  expedition,  if  he  were  put  upon  his  trial  forthwith — and 
proposed  deferring  the  trial  until  a  certain  number  of  days 
after*  his  return.*  Such  was  the  determination  ultimately 
adopted;  the  supporters  of  Alkibiadte  probably  not  fully 
appreciating  its  consequences,  and  conceiving  that  the  speedy 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  29.  Isokrat^s  (OraL 
xvi.  De  Bigis,  sect.  7,  8)  represents  these 
proceedings  before  the  departure  for 
Sicily,  in  a  very  inaccurate  manner. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  29.  O/  V  ix^pol.  Mi- 
At^s  r6  re  arpdTWfjuii,  ft^  €fiyow  HxV*  ^^ 
fjhi  ikyttyiCryrau  5  re  S^ftos  /i^  /miAa- 
KiCitrtu,  Btpmnimv  tri  81*   4kuvov  0%  r* 


tKKovs  p4iropas  iviiprtt,  ot  lx«- 
yotf  yvp  fikv  irXcty  alnhw  Koi  fiii  Kara- 
o'X«*r  r^p  dywyiip,  4\06pTa  9^  icptptffBm 
ip  4i/i4pais  ^rirats,  0ov\6fx§pot  4k  fui(opos 
iiafioXris,  ^p  HfuXkop  p^p  ahrov  htlpros 
iropictv,  fAtrdnrtnirrop  KOfuo04pTa  a^hp 
ikyotplaaardtu. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c  19. 
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departure  of  the  expedition  was  advisable  even  for  his  interest, 
as  well  as  agreeable  to  their  own  feelings.  And  thus  his 
enemies,  though  baffled  in  their  first  attempt  to  bring  on  his 
immediate  ruin,  carried  a  postponement  which  ensured  to  them 
leisure  for  thoroughly  poisoning  the  public  mind  against  him, 
and  choosing  their  own  time  for  his  trial  They  took  care  to 
keep  back  all  farther  accusation  until  he  and  the  armament 
had  departed.^ 

The  spectacle  of  its  departure  was  indeed  so  imposing, 
and  the  moment  so  full  of  anxious  interest,  that  it  l^cMrture 

of  the  amiE- 

banbhed  even  the  recollection  of  the  recent  sacril^e.  g«jjj^ 
The  entire  armament  was  not  mustered  at  Athens ;  spioKiour 
for  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  order  most  of  the  character 
allied  contingents  to  rendezvous  at  once  at  Korkyra.  spectacle. 
But  the  Athenian  force  alone  was  astounding  to  behold. 
There  were  one  hundred  triremes,  sixty  of  which  were  in  full 
trim  for  rapid  nautical  movement — ^whUe  the  remaining  forty 
were  employed  as  transports  for  the  soldiers.     There  were 
fifteen  hundred  select  citizen  hoplites,  chosen  from  the  general 
muster-roll — and  seven  hundred  Thfites,  or  citizens  too  poor 


^  The  account  which  Andokid^  |;ives 
of  the  first  accusation  against  Alkibiad6s 
by  Pythonikns,  in  the  assembly  prior  to 
the  departure  of  the  fleet,  presents  the 
appearance  of  being  substantially  cor- 
rect, and  I  have  followed  it  in  the  text 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  more  brief 
indications  of  Thucydid^  But  when 
Andokid^  goes  on  to  say,  that  "in 
consequence  of  this  information  Polv- 
stratus  was  seized  and  put  to  death, 
while  the  rest  of  the  parties  denoimced 
fled»  and  were  condemned  to  death  in 
their  absence'*  (sect.  13) — this  cannot 
be  true.  Alldbiad^s  most  certainly  did 
not  flee,  and  was  not  condemned — at 
that  time.  If  Alkibiad^  was  not  then 
tried,  neither  could  the  other  persons 
have  been  tried,  who  were  denounced 
as  his  accomplices  in  the  same  ofiience. 
My  belief  is  that  this  information,  having 
b^n  first  presented  by  the  enemies  of 
AIkibiad€s  before  the  sailing  of  the  fleet, 
was  dropped  entirely  for  tluit  time,  both 
against  mm  and  against  his  accomplices. 
It  was  afterwards  resumed,  when  the 
information  of  Andokid6s  himself  had 
satisfied  the  Athenians  on  the  question 
of  the  Hermokopids  :  and  the  impeach- 
roent   presented  by  Thessalus  son  of 


Kimon  against  Alkibiad^  was  founded, 
in  part  at  least,  upon  the  information 
presented  by  Andromachus. 

If  Poljrstratus  was  put  to  death  at  alL 
it  could  only  have  been  on  this  second 
bringing  forward  of  the  charge,  at  the 
time  when  Alkibiad^  was  sent  for  and 
refiised  to  come  home.  But  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  he  was  put  to  death 
at  that  time  or  on  that  ground,  when  we 
see  how  inaccurate  the  statement  of 
Andokid^  is  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  infonnation  of  Andromachus. 
He  mentions  Pansetius  as  one  of  diose 
who  fled  in  consequence  of  that  informa- 
tion and  were  condemned  in  their  ab- 
sence :  but  Pansetius  appears  after- 
wards, in  the  very  same  speech,  as  not 
having  fled  at  that  time  (sect  13,  52,  67). 
Harpokration  states  (v.  noXo0Tf>aros), 
on  tne  authority  of  an  oration  ascribed 
to  Lysias,  that  Polystratus  was  put  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  mutilation  of  me  Hermse. 
This  is  quite  difierent  from  the  statement 
of  Andokid^s,  and  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Polystratus  was  one  of  those 
against  whom  Andokid8s  himself  in- 
formed. 
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to  be  included  in  the  muster-roll,  who  served  as  hoplites  on 
shipboard  (Epibatae  or  marines)  each  with  a  panoply  furnished 
by  the  state.  To  these  must  be  added,  five  hundred  Argeian 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantineian  hoplites,  paid  by  Athens 
and  transported  on  board  Athenian  ships.^  The  number  of 
horsemen  was  so  small,  that  all  were  conveyed  in  a  single  horse 
transport 

But  the  condition,  the  equipment,  the  pomp  both  of  wealth 
and  force,  visible  in  the  armament,  was  still  more  impressive 
than  the  number.  At  daybreak  on  the  day  appointed,  when 
all  the  ships  were  ready  in  Peiraeus  for  departure,  the  military 
force  was  marched  down  in  a  body  from  the  city  and  embarked. 
They  were  accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole  population,  metics 
and  foreigners  as  well  as  citizens,  so  that  the  appearance  was 
that  of  a  collective  emigration  like  the  flight  to  Salamis  sixty- 
five  years  before.  While  the  crowd  of  foreigners,  brought 
thither  by  curiosity,  were  amazed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle — the  citizens  accompanying  were  moved  by  deeper 
and  more  stirring  anxieties.  Their  sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and 
friends,  were  just  starting  on  the  longest  and  largest  enter- 
prise which  Athens  had  ever  undertaken ;  against  an  island 
extensive  as  well  as  powerful,  known  to  none  of  them  accurately 
— and  into  a  sea  of  undefined  possibilities ;  glory  and  profit  on 
the  one  side,  but  hazards  of  unassignable  magnitude  on  the 
other.  At  this  final  parting,  ideas  of  doubt  and  danger  became 
far  more  painfully  present  than  they  had  been  in  any  of  the 
preliminary  discussions;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  reassuring 
effect  of  the  unrivalled  armament  before  them,  the  relatives 
now  separating  at  the  water's  edge  could  not  banish  the  dark 
presentiment  that  they  were  bidding  each  other  farewell  for 
the  last  time. 

The  moment  immediately  succeeding  this  farewell — when 
Solemnities  ^^^  ^®  soldiers  Were  already  on  board  and  the  Ke- 
OT^i?*'  leustfis  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  his  chant  to  put 
^*^g*°^  the  rowers  in  motion — was  peculiarly  solemn  and 
water's  edge,  touching.  Silcncc  having  been  enjoined  and  obtained, 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  the  crews  in  every  ship,  and  the  specta- 
tors on  shore,  followed  the  voice  of  the  herald  in  praying  to 
the  gods  for  success,  and  in  singing  the  paean.     On  every  deck 

'  Thuqrd.  vi.  43 ;  vii.  57. 
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were  seen  bowls  of  wine  prepared,  out  of  which  the  officers  jaind 
the  Epibatae  made  libations,  with  goblets  of  silver  and  gold. 
At  length  the  final  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  fleet  quitted 
Peiraeus  in  single  file — displaying  the  exuberance  of  their  yet 
untried  force  by  a  race  of  speed  as  far  as  iEgina.*  Never  in 
Grecian  history  was  an  invocation  more  unanimous,  emphatic, 
and  imposing,  addressed  to  the  gods ;  never  was  the  refusing 
nod  of  Zeus  more  stem  or  peremptory.  All  these  details, 
given  by  Thucydid^s,  of  the  triumphant  promise  which  now 
issued  from  Peiraeus,  derive  a  painful  interest  from  their  con- 
trast with  the  sad  issue  which  will  hereafter  be  unfolded. 

The  fleet  made  straight  for  Korkyra,  where  the  contingents 
of  the  maritime  allies,  with  the  ships  for  burden  and  p^u  muster 
provisions,  were  found  assembled.  The  armament  mcSt^f"*" 
thus  complete  was  passed  in  review,  and  found  to  ^^'^y^ 
comprise  134  triremes  with  two  Rhodian  pentekonters ;  5100 
hoplites ;  480  bowmen,  80  of  them  Kretan ;  700  Rhodian 
slingers ;  and  120  Megarian  exiles  serving  as  light  troops. 
Of  vessels  of  burden,  in  attendance  with  provisions,  muniments 
of  war,  bakers,  masons  and  carpenters,  &c.,  the  number  was 
not  less  than  500;  besides  which,  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  private  trading  ships,  following  voluntarily  for  pur- 
poses of  profit*  Three  fast-sailing  triremes  were  despatched 
in  advance,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
would  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  armament ;  and  especially 
to  give  notice  at  Egesta  that  the  succour  solicited  was  now 
on  its  way,  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  the  money  pro- 
mised by  the  Egestaeans  should  be  produced.  Having  then 
distributed  by  lot  the  armament  into  three  divisions,  one 
under  each  of  the  generals,  Nikias,  Alkibiad^s,  and  Lamachus 
— they  crossed  the  Ionic  Gulf  from  Korkyra  to  the  lapygian 
promontory. 

In  their  progress  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to 
Rhegium,  they  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from 
the  various  Grecian  cities.     None  would  receive  them  Rhegium- 

cold  rcccp- 

within  their  walls  or  even  sell  them  provisions  without,  don  by  the 
The  utmost  which  they  would  grant  was,  the  liberty 
of  taking  moorings  and  of  watering ;  and  even  thus  much  was 
denied  to  them  both  at  Tarentum  and  at  the  Epizephyrian 

*  Thucyd.  vL  32  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  3.  •  Thucyd.  vi.  44. 
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Lokrl  At  Rhegium,  immediately  on  the  Sicilian  strait,  though 
the  town  gate  was  still  kept  shut,  they  were  so  far  more  hos- 
pitably treated,  that  a  market  of  provisions  was  furnished  to 
them  and  they  were  allowed  to  encamp  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  Artemis,  not  far  from  the  walls.  They  here  hauled  their 
ships  ashore  and  took  repose  until  the  return  of  the  three  scout 
ships  from  Egesta ;  while  the  generals  entered  into  n^otiation 
with  the  magistrates  and  people  of  Rhegium,  endeavouring  to 
induce  them  to  aid  the  armament  in  re-establishing  the  dispos- 
sessed Leontines,  who  were  of  common  Chalkidian  origin  with 
themselves.  But  the  answer  returned  was  discouraging.  The 
Rhegines  would  promise  nothing  more  than  neutrality,  and 
co-operation  in  any  course  of  policy  which  it  might  suit  the 
other  Italian  Greeks  to  adopt  Probably  they,  as  well  as 
the  other  Italian  Greeks,  were  astonished  and  intimidated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  newly-arrived  force,  and  desired  to  leave 
to  themselves  open  latitude  of  conduct  for  the  future — not 
without  mistrust  of  Athens  and  her  affected  forwardness  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Leontines.  To  the  Athenian  generals, 
however,  such  a  negative  from  Rhegium  was  an  unwelcome 
disappointment ;  for  that  city  had  been  the  ally  of  Athens  in 
the  last  war,  and  they  had  calculated  on  the  operation  of 
Chalkidic  sympathies.^ 

It  was  not  until  after  the  muster  of  the  Athenians  at  Korkyra 
Fedingat  (about  July  ^1$  B.C.)  that  the  Syracusans  becanie 
toAe  ap-  thoroughly  convinced  both  of  their  approach  and  of 
armament—  the  cxtent  of  their  desig^ns  against  Sicily.  Intima- 
te under-  tion  had  indeed  reached  Syracuse,  from  several  quar- 
m^tude,  ters,  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
question  its    preceding  March  to  assist  Egesta  and  Leontini,  and 

intended  r  a.i_  m.»  •  •  ti. 

coming.  of  the  preparations  going  on  in  consequence.  There 
was,  however,  a  prevailing  indisposition  to  credit  such  tidings. 
Nothing  in  the  state  of  Sicily  held  out  any  encouragement 
to  Athenian  ambition :  the  Leontines  could  give  no  aid,  the 
Egestaeans  very  little,  and  that  little  at  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  island ;  while  the  Syracusans  considered  themselves 
fully  able  to  cope  with  any  force  which  Athens  was  likely 
to  send.  Some  derided  the  intelligence  as  mere  idle  rumour ; 
others  anticipated,  at  most,  nothing  more  serious  than  the 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  44-46. 
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expedition  sent  from  Athens  ten  years  before.^  No  one  could 
imagine  the  new  eagerness  and  obstinacy  with  which  she  had 
just  thrown  herself  into  the  scheme  of  Sicilian  conquest,  nor 
the  formidable  armament  presently  about  to  start.  Never- 
theless, the  Syracusan  generals  thought  it  their  duty  to  make 
preparations,  and  strengthen  the  military  condition  of  the 
state.* 

Hermokratfis,  however,  whose  information  was  more  com- 
plete, judged  these  preparations  insufficient,  and  took 
advantage  of  a  public  assembly — held  seemingly  exhortations 
about  the  time  that  the  Athenians  were  starting  from  krat4 ^bc 
Peiraeus — to  impress  such  conviction  on  his  country-  ^'*'*" 
men,  as  well  as  to  correct  their  incredulity.  He  pledged  his 
own  credit  that  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  were  not 
merely  true,  but  even  less  than  the  full  truth  ;  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  actually  on  their  way,  with  an  armament  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  vast  designs  of  conquering  all  Sicily.  While 
he  strenuously  urged  that  the  city  should  be  put  in  immediate 
condition  for  repelling  a  most  formidable  invasion,  he  depre- 
cated all  alarm  as  to  the  result,  and  held  out  the  firmest 
assurances  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  very  magnitude  of  the 
approaching  force  would  intimidate  the  Sicilian  cities  and 
drive  them  into  hearty  defensive  co-operation  with  Syracuse. 
Rarely,  indeed,  did  any  large  or  distant  expedition  ever  suc- 
ceed in  its  object,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  failure  of  the 
Persians  against  Greece,  by  which  failure  Athens  herself  had 
so  largely  profited.  Preparations,  however,  both  effective  and 
immediate,  were  indispensable :  not  merely  at  home,  but  by 
means  of  foreign  missions,  to  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks — 
to  the  Sikels — and  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  suspicious  of  the  unmeasured  aggressive  designs  of 
Athens,  and  whose  immense  wealth  would  now  be  especially 
serviceable — and  to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 


*  Thiicyd.  vi.    32-35.    Mr.    Mitford 


observes — **  It  is  not  specified  by  histo-        I  cannot  imagine  apon  what  passage 


sway,"  &c. 


rians,  but  the  account  of  Thucydid^s 
makes  it  evident,  that  there  had  been  a 
revc^ution  in  the  government  of  Syracuse, 
or  at  least  a  great  change  in  its  adminis- 
tration, since  the  oligarchical  Leontines 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Syracusan 
citizens  (ch.  xviii.  sect  lii.  vol.  iv.  p.  46). 
The  democratical  party  now  bore  the 


of  Thucydid6s  this  conjecture  is  founded. 
Mr.  Mitford  had  spoken  of  the  govern- 
ment as  a  democracy  before ;  he  con- 
tinues to  speak  of  it  as  a  democracy 
now,  in  the  same  unaltered  vituperative 
strain. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  41.    rk  Ji  Koi  iirifju/i€- 
K-fltuBa  fffii},  &c. 

C   2 
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of  soliciting  aid  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  renewed  invasion  of  Attica. 
So  confident  did  he  (Hermokrat^s)  feel  of  their  powers  of 
defence,  if  properly  organised,  that  he  would  even  advise  the 
Syracusans  with  their  Sicilian  ^  allies  to  put  to  sea  at  once, 
with  all  their  naval  force  and  two  months*  provisions,  and  to 
sail  forthwith  to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Tarentum ;  from 
whence  they  would  be  able  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  and 
prevent  it  even  from  crossing  the  Ionic  Gulf  from  Korkyra. 
They  would  thus  show  that  they  were  not  only  determined  on 
defence,  but  even  forward  in  coming  to  blows ;  the  only  way 
of  taking  down  the  presumption  of  the  Athenians,  who  now 
speculated  upon  Syracusan  lukewarmness,  because  they  had 
rendered  no  aid  to  Sparta  when  she  solicited  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  Syracusans  would  probably  be  able  to  deter  or 
obstruct  the  advance  of  the  expedition  until  winter  approached: 
in  which  case,  Nikias,  the  ablest  of  the  three  generals,  who 
was  understood  to  have  undertaken  the  scheme  against  his 
own  consent,  would  probably  avail  himself  of  the  pretext  to 
return.^ 

Though  these  opinions  of  Hermokrat^s  were  espoused 
Temper  and  farther  by  various  other  citizens  in  the  assembly,  the 
thesyra-      greater  number  of  speakers  held  an  opposite   Ian- 

cusfiui  as* 

sembiy.  guagc,  and  placed  little  faith  in  his  warnings.  We 
have  already  noticed  Hermokrat^s  nine  years  before  as  envoy 
of  Syracuse  and  chief  adviser  at  the  congress  of  Gela — then, 
as  now,  watchful  to  bar  the  door  against  Athenian  interference 
in  Sicily — then,  as  now,  belonging  to  the  oligarchical  party, 
and  of  sentiments  hostile  to  the  existing  democratical  consti- 
tution, but  brave  as  well  as  intelligent  in  foreign  affairs.  A 
warm  and  even  angry  debate  arose  upon  his  present  speech.* 
Though  there  was  nothing,  in  the  words  of  Hermokrat^s  him- 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  34.  *0  9h  fidXtara  iydi 
Tf  yofil{90  Mitmpoif^  6 fit  is  9h  9iii  rh 

irtlBotaBf,  tfJMS  tlp^aerat. 

That  "habitual  quiescence"  which 
Hermokrat^s  here  predicates  of  his 
countrymen,  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trast  with  Uie  restless  activity,  and  inter- 
meddling carried  even  to  excess,  which 
Perikl6s  and  Nikias  deprecate  in  the 
Athenians  (Thucyd.  i.  144  ;  vi.  7).  Both 
of  the  govemments  however  were  demo- 
craticaL     This  serves  as  a  lesson  of 


caution  respecting  ^eral  predications 
about  all  democracies  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  one  democracy  differed  in  many 
respects  from  another.  It  may  be 
doubted  however  whether  the  attribute 
here  ascribed  by  Hermokrat6s  to  his 
countrymen  was  really  deserved,  to  the 
extent  which  his  language  implies. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  33-36. 

•  Thucyi  vi.  32-35.  r&y  9h  ISvpa^ 
kOfft»y  6  iriftos  4y  woXXf  irpbs  iAX^Aovr 
fytii  lieay^  &c. 
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self,  disparaging  either  to  the  democracy  or  to  the  existing 
magistrates,  yet  it  would  seem  that  his  partisans  who  spoke 
after  him  must  have  taken  up  a  more  criminative  tone,  and 
must  have  exaggerated  that,  which  he  characterised  as  the 
"  habitual  quiescence "  of  the  Syracusans,  into  contemptible 
remissness  and  disorganisation  under  those  administrators  and 
generals,  characterised  as  worthless,  whom  the  democracy 
preferred  Amidst  the  speakers,  .who  in  replying  to  Her- 
mokrat^s  and  the  others,  indignantly  repelled  such  insinuations 
and  retorted  upon  their  authors — a  citizen  named  Athenagoras 
was  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  at  this  time  the  leading 
democratical  politician,  and  the  most  popular  orator,  in 
S3rracuse.^ 

"  Every  one,*  (said  he)  except  only  cowards  and  bad  citizens, 
must  wish  that  the  Athenians  wotild  be  fools  enough  ^^i  of 

**       Atnena- 

to  come  here  and  put  themselves  into  our  power.  «o'»»'l^« 
The  tales  which  you  have  just  heard  are  nothing  orator. 
better  than  fabrications,  got  up  to  alarm  you  ;  and  I  wonder 
at  the  folly  of  these  alarmists  in  fancying  that  their  machi- 
nations are  not  detected.^  You  will  be  too  wise  to  take 
measure  of  the  future  from  their  reports:  you  will  rather 
judge  from  what  able  men  such  as  the  Athenians  are  likely 
to  da  Be  assured  that  they  will  never  leave  behind  them 
the  Peloponnesians  in  menacing  attitude,  to  come  hither  and 
court  a  fresh  war  not  less  formidable :  indeed  I  think  they 
account  themselves  lucky  that  we  with  our  powerful  cities 
have  never  come  across  to  attack  them.    And  if  they  should 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  35.    xaptkO^y  8*  abrois 

Noi    iv    r^    irap6yTi    iti9aif^afros    rots 
voXAoif,  JfXcTff  roiiZ^y  &c 

The  position  ascribed  here  to  Athena- 
goras seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  assigned  to  Kleon  at  Athens — 
iwilp  ^fi/utyvyhs  Kar*  iKtlvov  rhv  xp6yoy 
hv  KoX  r^  tK^Bu  TiOtunliraros,  &c*  (iv, 

21). 

Neither  S^/iov  Tpo<rrdrriSf  nor  Siy/io- 
y^hs,  denotes  anv  express  functions,  or 
titular  office  (see  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold) 
— at  least  in  these  places.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  ^me  Grecian 
town  constitutions,  in  which  there  was 
an  office  bearing  such  title  :  but  this  is 
a  point  which  cannot  be  affirmed.    Nor 


would  the  words  S^/iov  irpotrrimis  always 
imply  an  equal  degree  of  power :  the 
person  so  designated  might  have  more 
power  in  one  town  than  in  another. 
Thus  in  Megara  (iv.  67)  it  seems  that 
the  oligarchical  party  had  recently  been 
banished :  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  had  become  the  most  iniluentitd 
men  in  the  city.  See  also  iii.  70 — Peithias 
at  Korkyra. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  36-40.  I  give  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  ascribed  to  Athenagoras 
by  Thucydid^s,  without  binding  myself 
to  the  words. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  36.  rohs  8"  aTry^AXovroy 
Tcl  roiavra  koX  ircpi^/3ovt  bfijus  tfntovvras 
r^s  fi^y  r6\firis  oi>  Bavfxd{wt  "f^^  '^  a{vye- 
elas,  *l  fiif  otowToi  ly5i|Ao(  <7vau 
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come,  as  it  is  pretended — they  will  find  Sicily  a  more  formid- 
able foe  than  Peloponnesus  :  nay,  our  own  city  alone  will  be 
a  match  for  twice  the  force  which  they  can  bring  across.  The 
Athenians,  knowing  all  this  well  enough,  will  mind  their  own 
business ;  in  spite  of  all  the  fictions  which  men  on  this  side  of 
the  water  conjure  up,  and  which  they  have  already  tried  often 
before,  sometimes  even  worse  than  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
order  to  terrify  you  and  get  themselves  nominated  to  the 
chief  posts.^  One  of  these  days,  I  fear  they  may  even  succeed, 
from  our  want  of  precautions  beforehand.  Such  intrigues 
leave  but  short  moments  of  tranquillity  to  our  city :  they 
condemn  it  to  an  intestine  discord  worse  than  foreign  war, 
and  have  sometimes  betrayed  it  even  to  despots  and  usurpers. 
However,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  try  and  prevent 
anything  of  this  sort  at  present ;  by  simple  persuasion  to 
you — by  chastisement  to  these  conspirators — and  by  watchful 
denunciation  of  the  oligarchical  party  generally.  Let  me 
ask,  indeed,  what  is  it  that  you  younger  nobles  covet  ?  To 
get  into  command  at  your  early  age  ?  The  law  forbids  you, 
because  you  are  yet  incompetent.  Or  do  you  wish  not  to  be 
under  equal  laws  with  the  many  >  But  how  can  you  pretend 
that  citizens  of  the  same  city  should  not  have  the  same  rights  ? 
Some  one  will  tell  me  *  that  democracy  is  neither  intelligent 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  38.   *AXXA  roGra,  Soairfp    itifjuxrlotif  xp'?M^'''«v.     But  it  seems  to 


iyit  k4y(0j  0%  T6  *A0i7va7oi  yiyvt&ffKovrts, 
Tcl  a'<f>€r€pa  avrwy,  €o  ol8*  Sri,  <rc6^ov(n, 
Ktd  iyd^y^f  &v$pes  oJrrc  lirra,  oSt€  tiv 
y€y6p.€yaf  KoyoTroioviriv,  Otts  4ydi  ov  vvv 
irpuToy^  &XA.*  i.f\  hrUrrafiaiy  4iroi  K6yoi5 


me  that  the  words  carry  a  larger  sense, 
and  refer  to  the  private  property  of 
these  rich  men,  not  to  their  functions 
as  keepers  of  what  was  collected  from 
taxation  or  tribute.     Looking  at  a  rich 


y€  roiotffHt,  Kal  fri  roiratv  KUKovpyord-  man  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
pois,  fj  ^pyois^  fiovKofjL^vovs  KorairKii^ayras  i  he  is  guardian  of  his  own  property  until 
rh  ^fidrtpoy  irKijBos  ainohs  rris  ir6k€09s  \  the  necessities  of  the  state  require  that 
&PX^^*'*  ^"'^  ^^^oiKu  fitmoi  fi'fiTOT€  troXXcL  1  he  should  spend  more  or  less  of  it  for  the 
ir€ip&in€s  Koi  Karop9^<rot<TiVf  &c.  public  defence  or  benefit :  in  the  interim, 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  39.  i^trti  rtj  ZtiiM-  ^  he  enjoys  it  as  he  pleases,  but  he  will 
Kpariav  o6r€  ^wtrhy  oUt*  Xffov  cTvat,  rohs  for  his  own  interest  take  care  that  the 
8*  Ix***^"*  ^*^  XP^f^'^^  *"*^  ^X***'  ipitrra  property  does  not  perish  (compare  vi.  9). 
fitKriffrovs.  *Eyii>  94  (pijm,  icpSarra.  /liv,  ,  This  is  the  service  which  he  renders, 
8i}fiov  l^^xav  ctvofidaOaiy  hXiyapx^^  ^^  quatenus  rich  man^  to  the  state  :  he  may 
fA^pos' tirtira,  <j>i\aKas  fi^v  hpiarous  also  serve  it  in  other  ways,  but  that 
tXvai  XP'JM"'''"*'  robs  irXoucfouj,  I  would  be  by  means  of  his  personal 
/SouXevrreu  5*  hv  04\ricrra  robs  {wvrroJrj,  i  qualities  :  thus  he  may,  for  example,  be 
Kpiyai  5*  &y  aKo^ffovras  Hpiara  robs  xoA-  1  intelligent  as  well  as  rich  {^wrrhs  as  well 
ko^s'  Ktd  ravra  dfiotas  icol  nark  fi4prj  Koi  '  as  xXoi;<rtoj),  and  then  he  may  serve  the 
^vfjLirarra  4v  ^TinoKparlt;,  laofioiptTv.  ,  state  as  counsellor — the  second  of  the  two 

Dr.  Arnold  translates  <p{i\aKas  Xfi^^'  |  categories  named  by  Athenagoras.  What 
T«i'— "having  the  care  of  the  public  '  that  orator  is  here  negativing  is,  the 
purse*' — as    if   it   were    (pdXaxas    rmv    better    title    and    superior    fitness    of 
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nor  just,  and  that  the  rich  are  the  persons  best  fitted  to 
command.  But  I  affirm,  first>  that  the  people  are  the  sum 
total,  and  the  oligarchy  merely  a  fraction ;  next,  that  rich 
men  are  the  best  trustees  of  the  aggregate  wealth  existing  in 
the  community— intelligent  men,  the  best  counsellors — and 
the  multitude,  the  best  qualified  for  hearing  and  deciding 
after  such  advice.  In  a  democracy,  these  functions,  one  and 
all,  find  their  proper  place.  But  oligarchy,  though  imposing 
on  the  multitude  a  full  participation  in  all  hazards,  is  not 
content  even  with  an  exorbitant  share  in  the  public  advan- 
tages, but  grasps  and  monopolises  the  whole  for  itself.^  This 
is  just  what  you  young  and  pk)werful  men  are  aiming  at, 
though  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep  it  permanently  in  a 
city  such  as  Syracuse.  Be  taught  by  me — or  at  least  alter 
your  views,  and  devote  yourselves  to  the  public  advantage  of 
our  common  city.  Desist  from  practising,  by  reports  such  as 
these,  upon  the  belief  of  men  who  know  you  too  well  to  be 
duped.  If  even  there  be  any  truth  in  what  you  say — and  if 
the  Athenians  do  come — our  city  will  repel  them  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  her  reputation.  She  will  not  take  you  at  your 
word,  and  choose  you  commanders,  in  order  to  put  the  yoke 
upon  her  own  neck.  She  will  look  for  herself— construe  your 
communications  for  what  they  really  mean — and  instead  of 
suffering  you  to  talk  her  out  of  her  free  government,  will  take 
effective  precautions  for  maintaining  it  against  you." 

Immediately  after  this  vehement  speech  from  Athenagoras, 
one  of  the  Strat^gi  who  presided  in  the  assembly  interposed  ; 


the  rich  to  exercise  command — which 
was  the  claim  pat  forward  in  their 
behalC  And  he  goes  on  to  indicate 
what  is  their  real  position  and  service 
in  a  democracy ;  that  they  are  to  enjoy 
the  revenue,  and  preserve  the  capital, 
of  their  wealth,  subject  to  demands  for 
public  purposes  when  necessary — but 
not  expect  command,  unless  they  are 
personally  competent  Properly  speak- 
mg,  that  which  ne  here  affirms  is  true  of 
the  small  lots  of  property  taken  in  the 
mass,  as  well  as  of  the  large,  and  b  one 
of  the  grounds  of  defence  of  private 
property  against  communism.  But  the 
rich  man's  property  is  an  appreciable 
item  to  the  state,  individuaUy  taken  : 
moreover,  he  is  peipetually  raising  un- 
just pretensions  to  political  power,  so 


that  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  how 
much  he  is  really  entitled  to. 

A  passage  in  the  financial  oration  of 
Demosthenes — irtpl  ^vfiftopi&y — (p.  185, 
c.  8) — ^will  illustrate  what  has  been  here 
ssud — Auroivvy  t^/ms  r&AAa  irafMuric€V(£- 

f-tur^eu'  Tck  8i  xp^l*^'''^  ^^^  t*-^^  ^V^  "^^^^ 
KtKTTifjJrws  ^X^i^ — ohHafAOv  yhp  &r  4v 
KoWiovi  ai&ioiyro  rp  ir6\9i — i^  94  iraB* 
6  Kaipht  oJhos  f\9pi  rSrt  Mrrwv  ciV^c- 
pSvrwtf  ain&y  Kofifidytiy, 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  39.  *0\iyapxi»  '^  r&p 
fih^  KiwZitwv  rois   iroAAois   fieraSOiaoffi, 

d/Awy  ot  r€  9vwdfi€rot  xal  ol  v4oi 
irpoBvikOVPrai^  k^iwara  4y  luy^LKp 
iroAci  Kvroffx^^* 
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permitting  no  one  else  to  speak,  and  abruptly  closing  the 
intcrposi-      assembly,   with    these   few  words  : — **  We   generals 

tion  of  the  ...  ,  ^  ** 

s^tagi  to  deprecate  this  interchange  of  personal  vituperation, 
the  violence    and  trust  that  the  hearers   present  will  not  suffer 

of  the  de-  ,  ,  11.  11.  T 

bate.  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  it.     Let  us  rather  take 

care,  in  reference  to  the  reports  just  communicated,  that  we 
be  one  and  all  in  a  condition  to  repel  the  invader*  And 
even  should  the  necessity  not  arise,  there  is  no  harm  in 
strengthening  our  public  force  with  horses,  arms,  and  the 
other  muniments  of  war.  WegetiGrdAs  shall  take  upon  ourselves 
the  care  and  supervision  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the 
missions  to  neighbouring  cities,  for  procuring  information 
and  for  other  objects.  We  have  indeed  already  busied  our- 
selves for  the  purpose,  and  we  shall  keep  you  informed  of  what 
we  learn." 

The  language  of  Athenagoras,  indicating  much  virulence 
Relative  ^^  party-fecHng,  lets  us  somewhat  into  the  real 
?A«agoJas  working  of  politics  among  the  Syracusan  democracy, 
^tiw^'at  Athenagoras  at  Syracuse  was  like  Kleon  at  Athens 
^^^**^*^  — the  popular  orator  of  the  city.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  the  most  influential  person,  nor  had  he  the  principal 
direction  of  public  affairs.  Executive  and  magisterial  functions 
belonged  chiefly  to  Hermokrat^s  and  his  partisans,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Athenagoras.  Hermokrat^s  has  already  appeared 
as  taking  the  lead  at  the  congress  of  Gela  nine  years  before, 
and  will  be  seen  throughout  the  coming  period  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  same  position  ;  while  the  political  rank  of 
Athenagoras  is  more  analogous  to  that  which  we  should  call 
a  leader  of  opposition — a  function  of  course  suspended  under 
pressing  danger,  so  that  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  At  Athens 
as  at  Syracuse,  the  men  who  got  the  real  power,  and  handled 
the  force  and  treasures  of  the  state,  were  chiefly  of  the  rich 
families — often  of  oligarchical  sentiments,  acquiescing  in  the 
democracy  as  an  uncomfortable  necessity,  and  continually 
open  to  be  solicited  by  friends  or  kinsmen  to  conspire  against 
it  Their  proceedings  were  doubtless  always  liable  to  the 
scrutiny,  and  their  persons  to  the  animadversion,  of  the  public 
assembly :  hence  arose  the  influence  of  the  demagogue,  such 
as  Athenagoras  and  Kleon — the  bad  side  of  whose  character 
is  so  constantly  kept  before  the  readers  of  Grecian  history. 
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By  whatever  disparaging  epithets  such  character  may  be 
surrounded,  it  is  in  reality  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a 
free  government  under  all  its  forms — ^whether  constitutional 
monarchy  or  democracy.  By  the  side  of  the  real  political 
actors,  who  hold  principal  office  and  wield  personal  power, 
there  are  always  abundant  censors  and  critics — some  better, 
others  worse,  in  respect  of  honesty,  candour,  wisdom,  or 
rhetoric — the  most  distingfuished  of  whom  acquires  consider- 
able importance,  though  holding  a  function  essentially  inferior 
to  that  of  the  authorised  magistrate  or  general. 

We  observe  here,  that  Athenagoras,  far  from  being  inclined 
to  push  the  city  into  war,  is  averse  to  it  even  beyond  p^^^ific  db- 
reasonable  limit ;  and  denounces  it  as  the  interested  J^^i?*^ 
policy  of  the  oligarchical  party.  This  may  show  how  ***™^ 
little  it  was  any  constant  interest  or  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  called  Demagogues,  to  involve  their  city  in  unne- 
cessary war;  a  charge  which  has  been  frequently  advanced 
against  them,  because  it  so  happens,  that  Kleon,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  discountenanced  the  propo- 
sitions of  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  We  see  by  the 
harangue  of  Athenagoras  that  the  oligarchical  party  were 
the  usual  promoters  of  war ;  a  fact  which  we  should  naturally 
expect,  seeing  that  the  rich  and  great,  in  most  communities, 
have  accounted  the  pursuit  of  military  glory  more  conformable 
to  their  dignity  than  any  other  career.  At  Syracuse,  the 
ascendency  of  Hermokrat^s  was  much  increased  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Athenians — ^while  Athenagoras  does  not  again 
appear.  The  latter  was  eg^egiously  mistaken  in  his  antici- 
pations respecting  the  conduct  of  Athens,  though  right  in  his 
judgement  respecting  her  true  political  interest  But  it  is 
very  unsafe  to  assume  that  nations  will  always  pursue  their 
true  political  interest,  where  present  temptations  of  ambition 
or  vanity  intervene.  Positive  information  was  in  this  instance 
a  surer  guide  than  speculations  d  priori  founded  upon  the 
probable  policy  of  Athens.  But  that  the  imputations  advanced 
by  Athenagoras  against  the  oligarchical  youth  of  promoting 
military  organization  with  a  view  to  their  own  separate  His  general 

'  denuncia- 

interest,  were  not  visionary — may  be  seen  by  the  tion$  against 

,  r   A  \  t     r  thedigar- 

analogous  case  of  Argos,  two  or  three  years  before.  cWcai  youA 
The  democracy  of  Argos,  contemplating  a  more  founded. 
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warlike  and  aggressive  policy,  had  been  persuaded  to  organize 
and  train  the  select  regiment  of  One  Thousand  hoplites, 
chosen  from  the  oligarchical  youth :  within  three  years,  this 
regiment  subverted  the  democratical  constitution.*  Now  the 
persons,  respecting  whose  designs  Athenagoras  expresses  so 
much  apprehension,  were  exactly  the  class  at  Syracuse  corre- 
sponding to  the  select  Thousand  at  Argos. 

The  political  views,  proclaimed  in  this  remarkable  speech, 
are  deserving  of  attention,  though  we  cannot  fully  understand 
it  without  having  before  us  those  speeches  to  which  it  replies. 
Not  only  is  democratical  constitution  forcibly  contrasted  with 
oligarchy,  but  the  separate  places  which  it  assigns  to  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  multitude,  are  laid  down  with  a  distinctness 
not  unworthy  of  Aristotle. 

Even  before  the  debate  here  adverted  to,  the  Syracusan 
Active  pre-    prencrals  had  evidently  acted  upon  views  more  nearly 

S^r&tions  sit 
yracuse  on   approachiug  to  those  of  Hermokrat^s  than  to  those 

ofthcAthc-  of  Athenagoras.  Already  alive  to  the  danger,  and 
jncnt.  apprised  by  their  scouts  when  the  Athenian  arma- 

ment was  passing  from  Korkyra  to  Rhegium,  they  pushed 
their  preparations  with  the  utmost  activity ;  distributing  garri- 
^sons  and  sending  envoys  among  their  Sikel  dependencies, 
while  the  force  within  the  city  was  mustered  and  placed  under 
all  the  conditions  of  war.* 

The  halt  of  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium  afforded  increased 
leisure  for  such  equipment.  That  halt  was  prolonged  for 
more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  Nikias  and  his 
colleagues  wished  to  negotiate  with  the  Rhegines,  as  well  as 
to  haul  ashore  and  clean  their  ships  :  next,  they  awaited  the 
return  of  the  three  scout-ships  from  Egesta :  lastly,  they  had 
as  yet  formed  no  plan  of  action  in  Sicily. 

The  ship's  from  Egesta  returned  with  disheartening  news. 
Instead  of  the  abundant  wealth  which  had  been  held 

Discourage-  ....  ,  1.11 

mentofthe  forth  as  cxistmg  m  that  town,  and  upon  which  the 
at  Rhegium  rcsolutious  of  the  Athenians  as  to  Sicilian  operations 
the  truth  had  been  mainly  grounded — it  turned  out  that  no 
the  poverty  morc  than  thirty  talents  in  all  could  be  produced. 
What  was  yet  worse,  the  elaborate  fraud,  whereby 
the  Egestaeans  had  duped  the  commissioners  on  their  first 


See  above,  chap.  Ivi.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  45. 
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visit,  was  now  exposed  ;  and  these  commissioners,  on  returning 
to  Rh^ium  from  their  second  visit,  were  condemned  to  the 
mortification  of  pnxzlaiming  their  own  credulity,  under  severe 
taunts  and  reproaches  from  the  army.  Disappointed  in  the 
source  from  whence  they  had  calculated  on  obtaining  money 
— for  it  appears  that  both  Alkibiadfis  and  Lamachus  had 
sincerely  relied  on  the  pecuniary  resources  of  Egesta,  though 
Nikias  was  always  mistrustful — the  generals  now  discussed 
their  plan  of  action. 

Nikias — availing  himself  of  the  fraudulent  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Egestaean  allies,  now  become  palpable —  The  Athc- 
wished  to  circumscribe  his  range  of  operations  within  Su  <SSJi 
the  rigorous  letter  of  the  vote  which  the  Athenian  of^tEm- 
assembly  had  passed.     He  proposed  to  sail  at  once  WS.^ 
against  Selinus ;  then,  formally  to  require  the  Egestaeans  to 
provide  the  means  of  maintaining  the  armament,  or,  at  least, 
of  maintaining  those  sixty  triremes  which  they  themselves 
had  solicited.     Since  this  requisition  would  not  be  realised, 
he  would  only  tarry  long  enough  to  obtain  from  the  Selinun- 
tines  some  tolerable  terms  of  accommodation  with  Egesta, 
and  then  return  home ;  exhibiting,  as  they  sailed  along,  to  all 
the  maritime  cities,  this  great  display  of  Athenian  naval  force. 
And  while  he  would  be  ready  to  profit  by  any  6pportunity 
which  accident  might  present  for  serving  the  Leontines  or 
establishing  new  alliances,  he  strongly  deprecated  any  pro- 
longed stay  in  the  island  for  speculative  enterprises — all  at 
the  cost  of  Athens.* 

Against  this  scheme  Alkibiad&s  protested,  as  narrow,  timid, 
and  disgraceful  to  the  prodigious  force  with  which  opinion  of 
they  had  been  entrusted.  He  proposed  to  begin  by  ^^^a**^- 
opening  negotiations  with  all  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks— espe- 
cially Mess6n6,  convenient  both  as  harbour  for  their  fleet  and 
as  base  of  their  military  operations — to  prevail  upon  them 
to  co-operate  against  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  With  the  same 
view,  he  recommended  establishing  relations  with  the  Sikels  of 
the  interior,  in  order  to  detach  such  of  them  as  were  subjects 
of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  to  ensure  supplies  of  provisions.  As 
soon  as  it  had  been  thus  ascertained  what  extent  of  foreign 
aid  might  be  looked  for,  he  would  open  direct  attack  forth- 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  47  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  14. 
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with  against  Syracuse  and  Selinus  ;  unless  indeed  the  former 
should  consent  to  re-establish  Leontini,  and  the  latter  to  come 
to  terms  with  Egesta.^ 

Lamachus,  delivering  his  opinion  last,  dissented  from  both 
Opinion  of  his  coUeagucs.  He  advised  that  they  should  proceed 
Lainachus.  ^^  ^^^^^^  without  any  delay,  to  attack  Syracuse,  and 
fight  their  battle  under  its  walls.  The  Syracusans  (he  urged) 
were  now  in  terror  and  only  half-prepared  for  defence.  Many 
of  their  citizens,  and  much  property,  would  be  found  still 
lingering  throughout  the  neighbouring  lands,  not  yet  removed 
within  the  walls — and  might  thus  be  seized  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  army  ;^  while  the  deserted  town  and  harbour 
of  Megara,  very  near  to  Syracuse  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
might  be  occupied  by  the  fleet  as  a  naval  station.  The  im- 
posing and  intimidating  effect  of  the  armament,  not  less  than 
its  real  efficiency,  was  now  at  the  maximum,  immediately 
after  its  arrival.  If  advantage  were  taken  of  this  first  impres- 
sion to  strike  an  instant  blow  at  their  principal  enemy,  the 
Syracusans  would  be  found  destitute  of  the  courage,  not  less 
than  of  the  means,  to  resist ;  but  the  longer  such  attack  was 
delayed,  the  more  this  first  impression  of  dismay  would  be 
effaced,  giving  place  to  a  reactionary  sentiment  of  indifference 
and  even  Contempt,  when  the  much-dreaded  armament  was 
seen  to  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  As  for  the  other  Sicilian 
cities,  nothing  would  contribute  so  much  to  determine  their  im- 
mediate adhesion,  as  successful  operations  against  Syracuse.* 

But  Lamachus  found  no  favour  with  either  of  the  other 
Superior  dis-  two,  and  being  thus  compelled  to  choose  between 
L^TS«  ^  the  plans  of  Alkibiad^s  and  Nikias,  gave  his  support 
Ai^Siades  to  that  of  the  former — which  was  the  mean  term  of 
preferred,  ^hc  three.  There  can  be  no  doubt — as  far  as  it  is 
becoming  to  pronounce  respecting  that  which  never  reached 
execution — that  the  plan  of  Lamachus  was  far  the  best  and 
most  judicious ;  at  first  sight  indeed  the  most  daring,  but 
intrinsically  the  safest,  easiest,  and  speediest,  that  could  be 
suggested.     For  undoubtedly  the  siege  and  capture  of  Syra- 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  48.  OStvs  ffJij  "Xvpa- 
Koicais  K(d  ScAifoSm  iittxttp^ty,  fly  fi^ 
ol  fj^y  'EyfffTcUois  ^vfifiatywaiy,  ol  9k 
Afoyriyovt  iwrt  KaroiKiC^iy* 


•  Compare    iv.   104 — describing    the 
surprise  of  Amphipolis  by  Brasidas. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  49. 
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cuse  was  the  one  enterprise  indispensable  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  Athenian  views  in  Sicily.  The  sooner  that  was 
commenced,  the  more  easily  it  would  be  accomplished ;  and 
its  difficulties  were  in  many  ways  aggfravated,  in  no  way 
abated,  by  those  preliminary  precautions  upon  which  Alki- 
biad^  insisted.  Anything  like  delay  tended  fearfully  to  impair 
the  efficiency,  real  as  well  as  reputed,  of  an  ancient  aggressive 
armament,  and  to  animate  as  well  as  to  strengthen  those  who 
stood  on  the  defensive — a  point  on  which  we  shall  find  painful 
evidence  presently.  The  advice  of  Lamachus,  alike  soldier- 
like and  far-sighted,  would  probably  have  been  approved  and 
executed  either  by  Brasidas  or  by  Demosthenes ;  while  the 
dilatory  policy  still  advocated  by  Alkibiadfis,  even  after  the 
suggestion  '  of  Lamachus  had  been  started,  tends  to  show 
that  if  he  was  superior  in  military  energy  to  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  was  not  less  inferior  to  the  other.  Indeed,  when 
we  find  him  talking  of  besieging  Syracuse,  unless  the  Syra- 
cusans  would  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  Leontini — 
it  seems  probable  that  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
peremptorily  to  besiege  the  city  at  all ;  a  fact  completely  at 
variance  with  those  unbounded  hopes  of  conquest  which  he  is 
reported  as  having  conceived  even  at  Athens.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  thought  it  impolitic  to  contradict  too  ab- 
ruptly the  tendencies  of  Nikias,  who,  anxious  as  he  was  chiefly 
to  find  some  pretext  for  carrying  back  his  troops  unharmed, 
might  account  the  proposition  of  Lamachus  too  desperate 
even  to  be  discussed.  Unfortunately,  the  latter,  though  the 
ablest  soldier  of  the  three,  was  a  poor  man,  of  no  political 
position,  and  little  influence  among  the  hoplites.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed, along  with  his  own  straightforward  military  energy, 
the  wealth  and  family  ascendency  of  either  of  his  colleagues, 
the  achievements  as  well  as  the  fate  of  this  splendid  armament 
would  have  been  entirely  altered,  and  the  Athenians  would 
have  entered  Syracuse,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  conquerors. 

AlkibiadSs,  as  soon  as  his  plan  had  become  adopted  by 
means  of  the  approval  of  Lamachus,  sailed  across  the  Aikibiad«« 
strait  in  his  own  trireme  from  Rhegium  to  Mess^n&  !^NaS^°* 
Though  admitted  personally  into  the  city  and  allowed  jf^^^, 
to  address  the  public  assembly,  he  could  not  induce  Sj^Sf^e 
them  to  conclude  any  alliance,  or  to  admit  the  arma-  "™»»n«>^ 
ment  to  anything  beyond  a  market  of  provisions  without 
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the  walls.  He  accordingly  returned  back  to  Rhegium,  from 
whence  he  and  one  of  his  colleagues  immediately  departed 
with  sixty  triremes  for  Naxos.  The  Naxians  cordially  re- 
ceived the  armament,  which  then  steered  southward  along 
the  coast  of  Sicily  to  Katana.  In  the  latter  place  the  leading 
men  and  the  general  sentiment  were  at  this  time  favourable 
to  Syracuse,  so  that  the  Athenians,  finding  admittance  re- 
fused, were  compelled  to  sail  farther  southward,  and  take 
their  night-station  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias.  On  the 
ensuing  day  they  made  sail  with  their  ships  in  single  column 
immediately  in  front  of  Syracuse  itself,  while  an  advanced 
squadron  of  ten  triremes  were  even  despatched  into  the  Great 
Harbour,  south  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  on 
this  side  the  city  with  its  docks  and  fortifications,  and  for  the 
farther  purpose  of  proclaiming  from  shipboard  by  the  voice 
of  the  herald, — "  The  Leontines  now  in  Syracuse  are  hereby 
invited  to  come  forth  without  apprehension  and  join  their 
friends  and  benefactors,  the  Athenians."  After  this  empty 
display,  they  returned  back  to  Katana.^ 

We  may  remark  that  this  proceeding  was  completely  at 
variance  with  the  judicious  recommendation  of  Lamachus. 
It  tended  to  familiarise  the  Syracusans  with  the  sight  of  the 
armament  piece-meal,  without  any  instant  action — and  thus 
to  abate  in  their  minds  the  terror-striking  impression  of  its 
first  arrival. 

At  Katana,  Alkibiad^s  personally  was  admitted  into  the 
town,  and  allowed  to  open  his  case  before  the  public 
assembly,  as  he  had  been  at  Mess^n^.  Accident 
SfKau^^  alone  enabled  him  to  carry  his  point — for  the  general 
ihh^thS^  opinion  was  adverse  to  his  propositions.  While  most 
R^fSof'**  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  assembly  listening  to  his 
Kamarina.  discourse,  some  Athenian  soldiers  without,  observing 
a  postern-gate  carelessly  guarded,  broke  it  open,  and  showed 
themselves  in  the  market-place.  The  town  was  thus  in  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  the  leading  men  who  were 
friends  of  Syracuse  thought  themselves  lucky  to  escape  in 
safety,  while  the  general  assembly  came  to  a  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  alliance  proposed  by  Alkibiad^s.^    The  whole 


Alkibiadas 
at  Katana— 
the  Athe- 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  50. 

'  Polysenus  (i.  40, 4)  treats  this  acqui- 
sition of  Katana  as  the  result,  not  of 


accident,  but  of  a  preconcerted  plot  I 
follow  the  account  as  given  by  Thucy- 
didas. 
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Athenian  armament  was  now  conducted  from  Rhegium  to 
Katana,  which  was  established  as  head-quarters.  Intimation 
was  farther  received  from  a  party  at  Kamarina,  that  the  city- 
might  be  induced  to  join  them,  if  the  armament  showed  itself: 
accordingly  the  whole  armament  proceeded  thither,  and  took 
moorings  off  the  shore,  while  a  herald  was  sent  up  to  the 
city.  But  the  Kamarinseans  declined  to  admit  the  army, 
and  declared  that  they  would  abide  by  the  existing  treaty : 
which  bound  them  to  receive  at  any  time  one  single  ship — 
but  no  more,  unless  they  themselves  should  ask  for  it.  The 
Athenians  were  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  Katana.  Passing 
by  Syracuse  both  going  and  returning,  they  ascertained  the 
falsehood  of  a  report  that  the  Syracusans  were  putting  a  naval 
force  afloat ;  moreover  they  landed  near  the  city  and  ravaged 
some  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  and 
light  troops  soon  appeared,  and  a  skirmish  with  trifling  loss 
ensued,  before  the  invaders  retired  to  their  ships  ^ — the  first 
blood  shed  in  this  important  struggle,  and  again  at  variance 
with  the  advice  of  Lamachus. 

Serious  news  awaited  them  on  their  return  to  Katana. 
They  found  the  public  ceremonial  trireme,  called  the  AiidWadfe 
Salaminian,  just  arrived  from  Athens — ^the  bearer  of  hoSTS^Sk^ 
a  formal  resolution  of  the  assembly,  requiring  Alki-^  ''^• 
blades  to  come  home  and  stand  his  trial  for  various  alleged 
matters  of  irreligion  combined  with  treasonable  purposes. 
A  few  other  citizens  specified  by  name  were  commanded  to 
come  along  with  him  under  the  same  charge ;  but  the  trierarch 
of  the  Salaminian  was  especially  directed  to  serve  him  only 
with  the  summons,  without  any  guard  or  coercion,  so  that  he 
might  return  home  in  his  own  trireme.^ 

This  summons,  pregnant  with  momentous  results  both  to 
Athens  and  to  her  enemies,  arose  out  of  the  mutila-  Feelings  and 
tion  of  the  Hermae  (described  a  few  pages  back)  and  at  Athcis^* 
the  inquiries  instituted  into  the  authorship  of  that  departure  of 
deed  since  the  departure  of  the  armament     The  ex-  m^™" 
tensive  and  anxious  sympathies  connected  with  so  large  a 
body  of  departing  citizens,  combined  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene  itself,  had  for  the  moment  suspended  the  alarm 
caused  by  that  sacrilege.     But  it  speedily  revived,  and  the 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  52.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  53-61. 
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people  could  not  rest  without  finding  out  by  whom  the  deed 
had  been  done.  Considerable  rewards,  lOOO  and  even  10,000 
drachms,  were  proclaimed  to  informers  ;  of  whom  others  soon 
appeared,  in  addition  to  the  slave  Andromachus  before  men- 
tioned. A  metic  named  Teukrus  had  fled  from  Athens,  shortly 
after  the  event,  to  Megara,  from  whence  he  sent  intimation  to 
the  senate  at  Athens  that  he  had  himself  been  a  party  con- 
cerned in  the  recent  sacrilege  concerning  the  mysteries,  as 
well  as  cognizant  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae — and  that 
if  impunity  were  guaranteed  to  him,  he  would  come  back  and 
give  full  information.  A  vote  of  the  senate  was  immediately 
passed  to  invite  him.  He  denounced  by  name  eleven  persons 
as  having  been  concerned,  jointly  with  himself,  in  the  mock- 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ;  and  eighteen  different 
persons,  himself  not  being  one,  as  the  violators  of  the  Hermae. 
A  woman  named  Agariste,  daughter  of  Alkmaeonid^s — ^these 
names  bespeak  her  great  rank  and  family  in  the  city — de- 
posed farther  that  Alkibiad^s,  Axiochus,  and  Adeimantus, 
had  gone  through  a  parody  of  the  mysteries  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  house  of  Charmid^s.  And  lastly  Lydus,  slave 
of  a  citizen  named  Pherekles,  stated  that  the  like  scene  had 
been  enacted  in  the  house  of  his  master  in  the  deme  Th^- 
makus — giving  the  names  of  the  parties  present,  one  of  whom 
(though  asleep  and  unconscious  of  what  was  passing)  he  stated 
to  be  Leogoras,  the  father  of  Andokid^s.^ 

Of  the  parties  named  in  these  different  depositions,  the 
greater  number  seem  to  have  fled  from  the  city  at  once; 
but  all  who  remained  were  put  into  prison  to  stand  future 
trial.*    The  informers  received  the  promised  rewards,  after 


'  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sect  14, 
15,  35.  In  refereilce  to  the  deposition 
of  Agarist6,  Andokides  again  includes 
Alkibiades  among  those  who  fled  into 
banishment  in  consequence  of  it.  Unless 
we  are  to  suppose  another  Alkibiades, 
not  the  general  in  Sicily — this  statement 
cannot  be  true.  There  was  another  Alki- 
biades, of  the  deme  Phegus  r  but  Ando- 
kides in  mentioning  him  afterwards  (sect 
65),  specifies  his  deme.  He  was  cousin 
of  Altcibiades,  and  was  in  exile  at  the 
same  time  with  him  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  L 

2,  13)- 
'  Andokides  (sect  1 3-34)  affirms  that 

some  of  the  persons,  accused  by  Teukrus 


as  mutilators  of  the  Hermae,  were  put  to 
death  upon  his  deposition.  But  i  con- 
test his  accuracy  on  this  point.  For 
Thucydid^s  recoe;nises  no  one  as  having 
been  put  to  death  except  those  against 
whom  Andokides  himself  informed  (see 
vi.  27,  53,  61).  He  dwells  particularly 
upon  the  number  of  persons,  and  persons 
of  excellent  character,  imprisoned  oa 
suspicion ;  but  he  mentions  none  as 
having  been  put  to  death  except  those 
against  whom  Andokides  gave  testimony. 
He  describes  it  as  a  great  harshness,  and 
as  an  extnu>rdinaiy  proof  of  the  reigning 
excitement,  that  the  Athenians  should 
have  detained  so  many  persons  upon 
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some  debate  as  to  the  parties  entitled  to  receive  the  reward ; 
for  Pythonikus,  the  citizen  who  had  produced  the  slave  Andro- 
machus,  pretended  to  the  first  claim,  while  Androklds,  one  of 
the  senators,  contended  that  the  senate  collectively  ought  to 
receive^  the  money — a  strange  pretension,  which  we  do  not 
know  how  he  justified  At  last  however,  at  the  time  of  the 
Panathenaic  festival,  Andromachus  the  slave  received  the  first 
reward  of  10,000  drachms — Teukrus  the  metic,  the  second 
reward  of  1 000  drachms. 

A  large  number  of  citizens,  many  of  them  of  the  first  con- 
sideration in  the  city,  were  thus  either  lying  in  prison  Number  of 
or  had  fled  into  exile.  But  the  alarm,  the  agony,  prisoned  on 
and  the  suspicion,  in  the  public  mind,  went  on  in-  increased 
creasing  rather  than  diminishing.  The  information  pSwil^Siiiid! 
hitherto  received  had  been  all  partial,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Agarist^,  all  the  informants  had  been  either  slaves  or 
metics,  not  citizens ;  while  Teukrus,  the  only  one  among  them 
who  had  stated  anything  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae,  did  not  profess  to  be  a  party  concerned,  or  to  know 
all  those  who  were.^  The  people  had  heard  only  a  succession 
of  disclosures — all  attesting  a  frequency  of  irreligious  acts, 
calculated  to  insult  and  banish  the  local  gods  who  protected 
their  country  and  constitution — all  indicating  that  there  were 
many  powerful  citizens  bent  on  prosecuting  such  designs, 
interpreted  as  treasonable — yet  none  communicating  any  full 


Wachsmuth  says  (p.  194) — "The 
bloodthirsty  dispositions  of  the  people 
had  been  excited  by  the  previous  mur- 
ders :  the  greater  the  number  of  victims 
to  be  slaughtered,  the  better  were  the 
people  pleased,"  &c  This  is  an  inac- 
curacy ouite  in  harmony  with  the  general 
spirit  of  his  narrative.  It  is  contradicted, 
implicitly,  by  the  very  words  of  Thucy- 
dia^s  which  he  transcribes  in  his  note 
108. 

*  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  sect  27-28. 
ica\*AyipoK\ris  (nr^p  rris  fiovXrjs. 

•  Andokid.  de  Myster.  sect  36.  It 
seems  that  Diogn6tus,  who  had  been 
commissioner  of  inquiry  at  the  time 
when  Pythonikus  presented  the  first 
information  of  the  slave  Andromachus, 

\a0iify,  &s  ^«to,   rh  ffa^h,  xal  Btiyhy    was    himself   among    the    parties    de- 
•woto6fityoi'Wf!6T€poytlrohsiirifiov\«^yras    nounced  by   Teukrus   (Ana.  de  Myst 


suspicion  on  the  evidence  of  informers 
not  entitled  to  credence.  But  he  would 
not  have  specified  this  detention  as 
extraordinary  harshness,  if  the  Athe- 
nians had  gone  so  far  as  to  put  indi- 
viduals to  death  upon  the  same  evidence. 
Besides,  to  put  these  men  to  death 
would  have  defeated  their  own  object — 
the  full  and  entire  disclosure  of  the  plot 
and  the  conspirators.  The  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  of  their  internal  enemies, 
was  among  the  most  agonising  of  all  their 
sentiments ;  and  to  put  any  prisoner  to 
death  until  they  arrived,  or  believed  them- 
selves to  have  arrived,  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole— would  tend  so  far  to  bar 
their  own  chance  of  obtaining  evidence 
— 4  W  irjftos  6  rfuy  *AOTiyaiuy  iafityos 


a^wy  r^  ir\^$€i  fjt^  ct(rorrai,  &c. 


sect.  14,  15). 
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or  satisfactory  idea  of  the  Hermokopid  plot,  of  the  real  con- 
spirators, or  of  their  farther  purposes.  The  enemy  was  among 
themselves,  yet  they  knew  not  where  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 
Amidst  the  gloomy  terrors,  political  blended  with  religious, 
which  distracted  their  minds,  all  the  ancient  stories  of  the  last 
and  worst  oppressions  of  the  Peisistratid  despots,  ninety-five 
years  before,  became  again  revived.  Some  new  despots,  they 
knew  not  who,  seemed  on  the  point  of  occupying  the  acropolis. 
To  detect  the  real  conspirators,  was  the  only  way  of  procuring 
respite  from  this  melancholy  paroxysm :  for  which  purpose 
the  people  were  willing  to  welcome  questionable  witnesses,  and 
to  imprison  on  suspicion  citizens  of  the  best  character,  until 
the  truth  could  be  ascertained.* 

The  public  distraction  was  aggravated  by  Peisander  and 
Chariklfis,  who  acted  as  commissioners  of  investiga- 
tion; furious  and  unprincipled  politicians,^  at  that 
time  professing  exaggerated  attachment  to  the  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  though  we  shall  find  both  of 
them  hereafter  among  the  most  unscrupulous  agents  in  its 
subversion.  These  men  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  facts  dis- 
closed indicated  the  band  of  Hermokopid  conspirators  to  be 
numerous,  with  an  ulterior  design  of  speedily  putting  down 
the  democracy.  They  insisted  on  pressing  their  investigations 
until  full  discovery  should  be  attained.  And  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,  collectively  taken,  responded  to  this  stimulus ; 
though  individually  every  man  was  so  afraid  of  becoming 
himself  the  next  victim  arrested,  that  when  the  herald  convoked 
the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  informations,  the  crowd 
in  the  market-place  straightway  dispersed. 

It  was  amidst  such  eager  thirst  for  discovery,  that  a  new 
Information  informcr  appeared,  Diokleidte — who  professed  to 
of  Diokiddfo.  communicate  some  material  facts  connected  with  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  affirming  that  the  authors  of  it  were 
three  hundred  in  number.  He  recounted  that  on  the  night 
on  which  that  incident  occurred,  he  started  from  Athens  to  go 


Peisander 
and  Cha- 
riklSsthe 
commis- 
sioners of 
inquiry. 


*  Thucyd.  v.  53'6a  ob  9oKifU(ovr€i 
robs  firiyvrhsj  oAA^  vdyrcu  {nr6irrus 
&iro8cx^/i€yDi,  9ik  vornp&v  iarBp^ww 
frlvTiy  Tdwv  xC^il^'^obs  rSv  voXir&v  |wX- 

iiyoifi9POi  cTroi  fiaaaiflaai  rb  vpay/ui  koX 


thpHPf  ^  }itk  fifjrvrov  woyripleu^  r<y&  ncoi 
Xpi7<rrir  HoKOvirra  tlvai  tdrta04»ra  drd- 
Xtyitrov  Sw^vyclK  .  .  . 

.  .  .  ^^ivbv  irotoi/itvoit  fl  Tobs  iwifiov^ 
kt^vras  <r^wp  t^  v\i/i$u  fi^  ArovroA  .  .  . 

•  Andokid.  de  Myst.  sect.  36. 
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to  the  mines  of  Laureion ;  wherein  he  had  a  slave  working  on 
hire,  on  whose  account  he  was  to  receive  pay.  It  was  full 
moon,  and  the  night  was  so  bright  that  he  began  his  journey, 
mistaking  it  for  day-break.*  On  reaching  the  propylaeum  of 
the  temple  of  Dionysus,  he  saw  a  body  of  men,  about  300  in 
number,  descending  from  the  Odeon  towards  the  public  theatre. 
Being  alarmed  at  such  an  unexpected  sight,  he  concealed  him- 
self behind  a  pillar,  from  whence  he  had  leisure  to  contemplate 
this  body  of  men,  who  stood  for  some  time  conversing  together, 
in  groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty  each,  and  then  dispersed.  The 
moon  was  so  bright  that  he  could  discern  the  faces  of  most  of 
them.  As  soon  as  they  had  dispersed,  he  pursued  his  walk  to 
Laureion,  from  whence  he  returned  next  day  and  learnt  to  his 
surprise  that  during  the  night  the  Herm£  had  been  mutilated ; 
also  that  commissioners  of  inquiry  had  been  named,  and  the 
reward  of  10,000  drachms  proclaimed  for  information.  Im- 
pressed at  once  with  the  belief,  that  the  nocturnal  crowd  whom 
he  had  seen  were  authors  of  the  deed,  and  happening  soon 
afterwards  to  see  one  of  them,  Euphfimus,  sitting  in  the  work- 
shop of  a  brazier — ^he  took  him  aside  to  the  neighbouring 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  where  he  mentioned  in  confidence  that 
he  had  seen  the  party  at  work  and  could  denounce  them, — but 
that  he  preferred  being  paid  for  silence,  instead  of  giving 
information  and  incurring  private  enmities.  EuphSmus  thanked 
him  for  the  warning,  desiring  him  to  come  next  day  to  the 


'  Platarch  ( Alkib.  c  20)  and  Diodoros 
(xiiL  2)  assert  that  this  testimony  was 
glaringly  false,  since  on  the  night  in 
question  it  was  mw  motm,  I  presume, 
at  least,  that  the  remark  of  Diodorus 
refers  to  the  deposition  of  Diokleid^s, 
though  he  never  mentions  the  name  of 
the  latter,  and  even  describes  the  depo- 
sition referred  to  with  many  material 
variations  as  compared  with  Andokid6s. 
Plutarch's  observation  certainly  refers  to 
Diokleides,  whose  deposition  (he  says), 
affirming  diat  he  had  seen  and  distin- 
guished the  persons  in  question  by  tihe 
Hght  of  the  moon,  on  a  night  when  it 
was  new  moon,  shocked  all  sensible 
men,  but  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
blind  fury  of  the  people.  Wachsmuth 
(Hellenisch.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.  p. 
194)  copies  this  remark  from  Plutarch. 

I  disbelieve  altogether  the  assertion 
that   it  was  nrw  moon  on  that  night. 


Andokid^  gives  in  mat  detail  the  de- 
position of  Diokleides,  with  a  strong 
wish  to  show  that  it  was  false  and  per- 
fidiously got  up.  But  he  nowhere 
mentions  uie  fact  that  it  was  new  moon 
on  the  night  in  question — though  if  we 
read  his  report  and  his  comments  upon 
the  deposition  of  Diokleides,  we  snail 
see  that  he  never  could  have  omitted 
such  a  means  of  discrediting  the  whole 
tale,  if  the  fact  had  been  so  (Andokid. 
de  Myster.  sect  37-43).  Besides,  it  re- 
quires very  good  positive  evidence  to 
make  us  beheve,  that  a  suborned  in- 
former, giving  his  deposition  not  long 
after  one  of  the  most  memorable  nights 
that  ever  passed  at  Athens,  would  be  so 
clumsy  as  to  make  particular  reference 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  ytz&full  moon 
(c7ku  8^  varo-^Xiiror),  if  it  had  really 
been  new  moon, 
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house  of  Leogoras  and  his  son  Andokides,  where  he  would  see 
them  as  well  as  the  other  parties  concerned.  Andokides  and 
the  rest  offered  to  him,  under  solemn  covenant,  the  sum  of  two 
talents  (or  12,000  drachms,  thus  overbidding  the  reward  of 
10,000  drachms  proclaimed  by  the  senate  to  any  truthtelling 
informer)  with  admission  to  a  partnership  in  the  benefits  of 
their  conspiracy,  supposing  that  it  should  succeed.  Upon  his 
reply  that  he  would  consider  the  proposition,  they  desired  him 
to  meet  them  at  the  house  of  Kallias,  son  of  T^lekl^s,  brother- 
in-law  of  Andokides :  which  meeting  accordingly  took  place, 
and  a  solemn  bargain  was  concluded  in  the  acropolis.  Ando- 
kides and  his  friends  engaged  to  pay  the  two  talents  to 
Diokleid^s  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month,  as  the  price 
of  his  silence.  But  since  this  engagement  was  never  performed, 
Diokleid^s  came  with  his  information  to  the  senate.^ 

Such  (according  to  the  report  of  Andokides)  was  the  story 
of  this  informer,  which  he  concluded  by  designating 
soners  ar-  forty-two  iudividuals,  out  of  the  three  hundred  whom 
increased  he  had  seen.  The  first  names  whom  he  specified 
dtv-Ando-  were  those  of  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  two  sena- 
the  ^^ns^  tors  actually  sitting  among  his  audience.  Next  came 
unpnson  .  ^j^^  remaining  forty,  among  whom  were  Andokides 
and  many  of  his  nearest  relatives — his  father  Leogoras,  his 
first  or  second  cousins  and  brother-in-law,  Charmid^s,  Taureas, 
Nisaeus,  Kallias  son  of  Alkmaeon,  Phrynichus,  Eukrat^s  (brother 
of  Nikias  the  commander  in  Sicily),  and  Kritias.  But  as  there 
were  a  still  greater  number  of  names  (assuming  the  total  of 
three  hundred  to  be  correct)  which  Diokleid^s  was  unable  to 
specify,  the  commissioner  Peisander  proposed  that  Mantitheus 
and  Aphepsion  should  be  at  once  seized  and  tortured,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  disclose  their  accomplices ;  the  Psephism 
passed  in  the  archonship  of  Skamandrius,  whereby  it  was 
unlawful  to  apply  the  torture  to  any  free  Athenian,  being  first 
abrogated.  Illegal,  not  less  than  cruel,  as  this  proposition 
was,  the  senate  at  first  received  it  with  favour.  But  Manti- 
theus and  Aphepsion,  casting  themselves  as  suppliants  upon 
the  altar  in  the  senate-house,  pleaded  so  strenuously  for  their 
rights  as  citizens,  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  bail  and  stand  trial 


'  Andokid.  de  Myster.  sect.  37-42. 
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before  the  Dikastery,  that  this  was  at  last  granted.*  No  sooner 
had  they  provided  their  sureties,  than  they  broke  their  cove- 
nant, mounted  their  horses  and  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  without 
any  regard  to  their  sureties,  who  were  exposed  by  law  to  the 
same  trial  and  the  same  penalties  as  would  have  overtaken 
the  offenders  themselves.  This  sudden  flight,  together  with 
the  news  that  a  Bceotian  force  was  assembled  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  exasperated  still  farther  the  frantic  terror  of  the 
public  mind.  The  senate  at  once  took  quiet  measures  for 
seizing  and  imprisoning  all  the  remaining  forty  whose  names 
had  been  denounced ;  while  by  concert  with  the  Strategi,  all 
the  citizens  were  put  under  arms — those  who  dwelt  in  the  city, 
mustering  in  the  market-place — ^those  in  and  near  the  long 
walls,  in  the  Theseium — ^those  in  Peiraeus,  in  the  square  called 


'  Considermg  the  extreme  alarm 
which  then  pervaded  the  Athenian 
mind,  and  their  conviction  that  there 
were  traitors  among  themselves  whom 
yet  they  could  not  identify — ^it  is  to  be 
noted  as  remarkable  that  they  resisted 
the  proposition  of  their  commissioners 
for  applying  torture.  We  must  recollect 
that  the  Athenians  admitted  the  principle 
of  the  torture,  as  a  good  mode  of  eliciting 
truth  as  well  as  of  testing  depositions — 
for  they  applied  it  often  to  the  testimony 
of  slaves — sometimesapparently  to  that  of 
metics.  Their  attachment  to  the  estab- 
lished law,  which  forbade  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  citizens,  must  have  been 
very  great,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
great,  special  and  immediate  temptation 
to  apply  it  in  this  case  to  Mantitheus 
and  Aphepsion,  if  only  by  way  of  excep- 
tion. 

The  i4)plication  of  torture  to  witnesses 
and  suspected  persons,  handed  down 
from  the  Roman  law,  was  in  like 
manner  recognised,  and  pervaded  nearly 
all  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Europe 
until  the  last  century.  I  could  wish  to 
induce  the  reader,  after  having  gone 
through  the  painM  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of^the  Athenians  concerning 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  to  peruse 
by  way  of  comparison  the  Staria  della 
Colonna  Infame  by  the  eminent  Alex- 
ander Manzoni,  author  of  'I  Promessi 
SposL*  This  little  volume,  including 
a  republici^tion  of  Verri*s  *  Osservazioni 
sulla  Tortura,*  is  full  both  of  interest 
and  instruction.    It  lays  opeh  the  judi- 


cial enormities  committed  at  Milan  in 
1630,  while  the  terrible  pestilence  was 
ragin£  there,  by  the  examining  judges 
and  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  evidence 
against  certain  suspected  persons  called 
Untori;  that  is,  men  who  were  firmly 
believed  by  the  whole  population  (with 
very  few  exceptions)  to  be  causing  and 
propagating  the  pestilence  by  means  of 
certain  ointment  which  they  applied  to 
the  doors  and  walls  of  houses.  Manzoni 
recounts  with  simple,  eloquent,  and  im- 
pressive detail  the  incredible  barbarity 
with  which  the  official  lawyers  at  Milan, 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate,  ex- 
torted, by  force  of  torture,  evidence 
against  several  persons,  of  having  com- 
mitted this  imaginary  and  impossible 
crime.  The  persons  thus  convicted  were 
executed  under  horrible  torments :  the 
house  of  one  of  them  (a  barber  named 
Mora)  was  pulled  down,  and  a  pillar 
with  an  inscription  erected  upon  the 
site,  to  commemorate  the  deed.  This 
pillar,  the  Colonna  Infame^  remained 
standing  in  Milan  until  the  close  of  the 
i8th  century.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand, from  Manzoni's  narrative,  the 
degree  to  which  public  excitement  and 
alarm  can  operate  to  poison  and  barbarise 
the  course  of  justice  in  a  Christian  city, 
without  a  taint  of  democracy,  and  with 
professional  lawyers  and  judges  to  guide 
the  whole  procedure  secretly — as  com- 
pared with  a  pagan  city,  ultra  democra- 
tical,  where  judicial  procedure  as  well  as 
decision  was  all  oral,  public,  and  multi- 
tudinous. 
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the  market-place  of  Hippodamus.  Even  the  horsemen  of  the 
city  were  convoked  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  the  Anakeion.  The  senate  itself  remained  all  night  in  the 
acropolis,  except  the  Prytanes  (or  fifty  senators  of  the  presiding 
tribe)  who  passed  the  night  in  the  public  building  called  the 
Tholus.  Every  man  in  Athens  felt  the  terrible  sense  of  an 
internal  conspiracy  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  perhaps  along 
with  an  invasion  of  the  foreigner — prevented  only  by  the 
timely  disclosure  of  Diokleid^s,  who  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of 
the  city,  and  carried  in  procession  to  dinner  at  the  Prytaneium.* 
Miserable  as  the  condition  of  the  city  was  generally,  yet 
more  miserable  was  that  of  the  prisoners  confined. 
Moreover,  worse,  in  every  way,  was  still  to  be  looked 
for — since  the  Athenians  would  know  neither  peace 
nor  patience  until  they  could  reach,  by  some  means 
or  other,  the  names  of  the  undisclosed  conspirators. 
The  female  relatives  and  children  of  Andokid^s  and 
his  companions  were  by  permission  along  with  them  in  the 
prison,*  aggravating  by  their  tears  and  wailings  the  affliction 
of  the  scene — when  Charmid^s,  one  of  the  parties  confined, 
addressed  himself  to  Andokid^s  as  his  cousin  and  friend, 
imploring  him  to  make  a  voluntary  disclosure  of  all  that  he 
knew,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent  per- 
sons his  immediate  kinsmen,  as  well  as  to  rescue  the  city  out 
of  a  feverish  alarm  not  to  be  endured.  "  You  know  (he  said) 
all  that  passed  about  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  and  your 
silence  will  now  bring  destruction  not  only  upon  yourself,  but 
also  upon  your  father  and  upon  all  of  us  ;  while  if  you  inform 
whether  you  have  been  an  actor  in  the  scene  or  not,  you  will 
obtain  impunity  for  yourself  and  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
soothe  the  terrors  of  the  city."  Such  instances  on  the  part  of 
Charmidfis,*  aided  by  the  supplications  of  the  other  prisoners 
present,  overcame  the  reluctance  of  Andokid^s  to  become 
informer,  and  he  next  day  made  his  disclosures  to  the  senate. 
"  Euphildtus  (he  said)  was  the  chief  author  of  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermae.  He  proposed  the  deed  at  a  convivial  party 
where  I  was  present — but  I  denounced  it  in  the  strongest 


*  Andokid.  de  Myst  sect.  41-46. 
'  Andokid.  de  Myst  sect  48 :  compare 
Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  cont  Agorat  sect.  42. 
'  Plutarch  ( Alkib.  c  21)  states  that 


the  person  who  thus  addressed  himself 
to,  and  persuaded,  Andokides,  was 
named  Timaeus.  From  whom  he  got  the 
latter  name,  we  do  not  know. 
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manner  and  refused  all  compliance.  Presently  I  broke  my 
collar-bone  and  injured  my  head,  by  a  fall  from  a  young 
horse,  so  badly  as  to  be  confined  to  my  bed ;  when  Euphil^tus 
took  the  opportunity  of  my  absence  to  assure  the  rest  of  the 
company  falsely  that  I  had  consented,  and  that  I  had  agreed 
to  cut  the  Hermes  near  my  paternal  house,  which  the  tribfe 
iEgels  have  dedicated.  Accordingly  they  executed  the  project 
while  I  was  incapable  of  moving,  without  my  knowledge ;  they 
presumed  that  /  would  undertake  the  mutilation  of  this  par- 
ticular Hermes — and  you  see  that  this  is  the  only  one  in  all 
Athens  which  has  escaped  injury.  When  the  conspirators 
ascertained  that  I  had  not  been  a  party,  Euphil6tus  and 
Mel^tus  threatened  me  with  a  terrible  revenge  unless  I  ob- 
served silence :  to  which  I  replied  that  it  was  not  I,  but  their 
own  crime,  which  had  brought  them  into  danger." 

Having  recounted  this  tale  (in  substance)  to  the  senate, 
Andokidfis  tendered  his  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
to  be  tortured,  in  order  that  they  might  confirm  his  desi^atcs 
story  that  he  was  in  his  bed  and  unable  to  leave  it,  oflh^mS" 
on  the  night  when  the  Hermae  were  mutilated.     It  ^e  hJtLd 
appears  that  the  torture  was  actually  applied  (ac-  quSS^of 
cording  to  the  custom  so  cruelly  frequent  at  Athens  '***"'' 

in  the  case  of  slaves),  and  that  the  senators  thus  became 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  Andokidfis  affirmed.  He  men- 
tioned twenty-two  names  of  citizens  as  having  been  the  muti- 
lators of  the  Hermae.  Eighteen  of  these  names,  including 
Euphil^tus  and  MelStus,  had  already  been  specified  in  the 
information  of  Teukrus ;  the  remaining  four  were  Panaetius, 
Diakritus,  Lysistratus,  and  Chaeredfimus — all  of  whom  fled 
the  instant  that  their  names  were  mentioned,  without  waiting 
the  chance  of  being  arrested.  As  soon  as  the  senate  heard 
the  story  of  Andokidfis,  they  proceeded  to  question  Diokleid^s 
over  again ;  who  confessed  that  he  had  given  a  false  deposi- 
tion, and  begged  for  mercy,  mentioning  Alkibiad^s  the  Phegu- 
sian  (a  relative  of  the  commander  in  Sicily)  and  Amiantus,  as 
having  suborned  him  to  the  crime.  Both  of  them  fled  imme-' 
diately  on  this  revelation ;  but  Diokleidfis  was  detained,  sent 
before  the  dikastery  for  trial,  and  put  to  death.* 


'  The  narrative,  which  I  have  here  given  in  substance,  is  to  be  found  in  Andokid. 
de  Myst  sect  48  66. 
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The  foregoing  is  the  story  which  Andokid^s,  in  the  oration 
Questionable  ^c  Mysterils  delivered  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
of  Andd^  years  afterwards,  represented  himself  to  have  com- 
whffh^h^.  municated  to  the  senate  at  this  perilous  crisis.  But 
f^t^l-^  it  probably  is  not  the  story  which  he  really  did  tell 
inTormation.  — certainly  not  that  which  his  enemies  represented 
him  as  having  told:  least  of  all  does  it  communicate  the 
whole  truth,  or  afford  any  satisfaction  to  such  anxiety  and 
alarm  as  are  described  to  have  been  prevalent  at  the  time. 
Nor  does  it  accord  with  the  brief  intimation  of  Thucydid^s, 
who  tells  us  that  Andokides  impeached  himself  along  with 
others  as  participant  in  the  mutilation.*  Among  the  accom- 
plices against  whom  he  informed,  his  enemies  affirmed  that 
his  own  nearest^  relatives  were  included — though  this  latter 
statement  is  denied  by  himself.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  tale  which  Andokides  really  told  was  something  very 
different  from  what  now  stands  in  his  oration.  But  what  it 
really  was,  we  cannot  make  out  Nor  should  we  gain  much, 
even  if  it  could  be  made  out — since  even  at  the  time  neither 
Thucydid^s  nor  other  intelligent  critics  could  determine  how 
far  it  was  true.  The  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  remained  to 
them  always  an  unexplained  mystery ;  though  they  accounted 
Andokides  the  principal  organiser.* 

That  which  is  at  once  most  important  and  most  incon- 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  60.  Kcd  6  fuy  ahT6s 
T6  KCkff  iavrov  Ka\  Kar'  iWay  fitf- 
v6ti  rh  Twv  ^EpfMy,  &c. 

To  the  same  effect,  see  the  hostile 
oration  of  Lysias  contra  Andocidein,  Or. 
vi.  sect.  36,  37,  51;  also  Andokides 
himself,  De  Mysteriis,  sect.  71;  De  Re- 
ditu, sect  7. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 
(Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  834),  Andokides  had 
on  a  previous  occasion  been  guilty  of 
drunken  irregularity  and  damaging  a 
statue. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  60.  iyravBa  iyar€i$€rai 
tls  r&v  8c8(/icy»v,  itrwtp  i96K€i 
alridiraros  cfvai,  6irh  rw  ^wBtfffjM- 
n&y  rivhs,  tlrt  tioa  Kai  ri  itna  fittrvtrtUt 
€fr«  iral  od'  *ir*  kiJL^6rtpa  yhp  tiKdC^cw 
rh  8i  ffoKp^s  ohMs  oiht  r6r€  oiht  0<rr€- 
poy  lx«*  •lirtit'  iTfpl  rwy  hpaadtrrwy  rh 
ifryoy. 

If  the  statement  of  Andokides  in  the 
Oratio  de  Mysteriis  is  correct,  the  depo- 


I  sition  previously  given  by  Teukrus  the 
metic  must  have  been  a  true  one:  though 
this  man  is  commonly  denoimced  among 
the  lying  witnesses  (see  the  words  of  the 
comic  writer,  Phrynichus  ap.  Plutarch^ 
Alkib.  c.  20). 

Thucydides  refuses  even  to  mention 
the  name  of  Andokides,  and  expresses 
himself  with  more  than  usual  reserve 
about  this  dark  transaction — as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  great 
Athenian  families.  The  bitter  &uds 
which  it  left  behind  at  Athens,  for  years 
afterwards,  are  shown  in  the  two  orations 
of  Lysias  and  of  Andokides.  If  the  story 
of  Didymus  be  true,  that  Thucydid^ 
after  his  return  from  exile  to  Athens 
died  by  a  violent  death  (see  Biogr. 
Thucyd.  p.  xvii.  ed.  Arnold),  it  would 
seem  probable  that  all  his  reserve  did 
not  protect  him  against  private  enmities 
arising  out  of  his  historicsd  assertions. 
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testable,  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  revelations  of  Ando- 
kid^Sy  true  or  false,  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens.  Belief  of 
He  was  a  young  man  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the  nUnsinliis 
city,  belonging  to  the  sacred  family  of  the  Kerykes  -itT?^-" 
— said  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  the  hero  Odysseus —  2ffictel°* 
and  invested  on  a  previous  occasion  with  an  important  naval 
command ;  whereas  the  preceding  informers  had  been  metics 
and  slaves.  Moreover  he  was  making  confession  of  his  own 
guilt.  Hence  the  people  received  his  communications  with 
iQiplicit  confidence.  They  were  so  delighted  to  have  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  terrible  mystery,  that  the  public  mind  sub- 
sided from  its  furious  terrors  into  comparative  tranquillity. 
The  citizens  again  began  to  think  themselves  in  safety  and 
to  resume  their  habitual  confidence  in  each  other,  while  the 
hoplites  everywhere  on  guard  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes.^  All  the  prisoners  in  custody  on  suspicion,  except 
those  against  whom  Andokid^s  informed,  were  forthwith 
released :  those  who  had  fled  out  of  apprehension,  were 
allowed  to  return ;  while  those  whom  he  named  as  guilty, 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  put  to  death.  Such  of  them  as  had 
already  fled,  were  condemned  to  death  in  their  absence,  and  a 
reward  offered  for  their  heads.^  And  though  discerning  men 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  upon  which  these  sen- 
tences were  pronounced,  yet  the  general  public  fully  believed 
themselves  to  have  punished  the  real  offenders,  and  were  thus 
inexpressibly  relieved  from  the  depressing  sense  of  unexpiated 
insult  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  of  danger  to  their  political  con- 
stitution from  the  withdrawal  of  divine  protection.^  Andokid^s 
himself  was  pardoned,  and  was  for  the  time  an  object,  appa- 
rently, even  of  public  gratitude ;  so  that  his  father  Leogoras, 
who  had  been  among  the  parties  imprisoned,  ventured  to 
indict  a  senator  named  Speusippus  for  illegal  proceedings 
towards  him,  and  obtained  an  almost  unanimous  verdict  from 
the  dikastery.*    But  the  character  of  a  statue-breaker  and  an 


•  Thucyd.  vu  60.  *0  8i  ^riftos  6  r£y 
*K^vQiwp  &<rfi€ifos  \a$ityf  its  4^ro,  rh 
ffo^Sf  &c. :  compare  Andokid.  de  Mys- 
teriis,  sect  67,  60. 

•  Andokid.  de  Myster.  sect  66  ; 
Thucyd.  vL  60;  Philochorus,  Fragment. 
Ill,  ed.  Didot 

•  Thucyd.   vi.  60.      tf  fUvroi    &KKri 


ir6\is    w€pi<f>ay&s    w^iXriro  ;     compare 
Andokid.  de  Reditu,  sect  8. 

*  See  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  17. 
There  are  several  circumstances  not 
easily  intelligible  respecting  th'is  ypa^ 
itapaaf6fu»v  which  Andokides  alleges  that 
his  father  Leogoras  brought  against  the 
senator  Speusippus,  before  a  Dikastery 
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informer  could  never  be  otherwrise  than  odious  at  Athens. 
Andokides  was  either  banished  by  the  indirect  effect  of  a 
general  disqualifynng  decree ;  or  at  least  found  that  he  had 
made  so  many  enemies,  and  incurred  so  much  obloquy,  by  his 
conduct  in  this  affair,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  quit 
the  city.  He  remained  in  banishment  for  many  years,  and 
seems  never  to  have  got  clear  of  the  hatred  which  his  conduct 
Ln  this  nefarious  proceeding  so  well  merited.* 

But  the  comfort  arising  out  of  these  disclosures  respecting 
Anxiety  and  the  Hcnux,  though  genuine  and  inestimable  at  the 
revived,  re-  moment,  was  soon  again  disturbed.  There  still 
persons  remained  the  various  alleged  profanations  of  the 
in  the  pro-     Elcusiniau  mysteries,  which  had  not  yet  been  investi- 

fanalion  of  ,  ,  ,  /•  .  t 

thcLicusi-  gated  or  brought  to  atonement;  profanations  the 
rics.  ^  more  sure  to  be  pressed  home,  and  worked  with  a 
factitious  exaggeration  of  pious  zeal,  since  the  enemies  of 
Alkibiad^  were  bent  upon  turning  them  to  his  ruin.  Among 
all  the  ceremonies  of  Attic  religion,  there  was  none  more 
profoundly  or  universally  reverenced  than  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis  ;  originally  enjoined  by  the  goddess  D6mfet6r  herself, 
in  her  visit  to  that  place,  to  Eumolpus  and  the  other  Eleusinian 
patriarchs,  and  transmitted  as  a  precious  hereditary  privilege 
in  their  families.*  Celebrated  annually  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember under  the  special  care  of  the  Basileus  or  second  Archon, 
these  mysteries  were  attended  by  vast  crowds  from  Athens  as 
well  as  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
solemn  and  imposing  spectacle,  and  striking  the  ims^nation 
still  more  powerfully  by  the  special  initiation  which  they 
conferred,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  upon  pious  and  pre- 
disposed communicants.  Even  the  divulgation  in  words  to 
the  uninitiated,  of  that  which  was  exhibited  to  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  assembly  in  the  interior  of  the  Eleusinian  templ^ 
was  accounted  highly  criminal :  much  more  the  actual  mimicry 


of  6000  persons  (a  number  very  difficult 
to  believe),  out  of  whom  he  says  that 
Speusippus  only  obtained  200  votes. 
But  if  tnis  trial  ever  took  place  at  tdl, 
we  cannot  believe  that  it  could  have 
taken  place  until  after  the  public  mind 
was  tranquiUised  by  tlie  disclosures  of 
Andokides — especisdly  as  Leogoras  was 
actually  in  prison  along  with  Andokides 
immeddately    before    those    disclosures 


were  given  m. 

'  See  for  evidence  of  these  general 
positions  respecting  the  circumstances  of 
Andokid^,  the  three  Orations — Ando- 
kides de  Mysteriis — Andokidfe  de  Re- 
ditu Suo — and  Lysias  contra  Andokidem. 

•  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  475.  Com- 
pare the  Epigram  cited  in  Lobeck,  Eleu- 
sinia,  p.  47. 
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of  these  ceremonies  for  the  amusement  of  a  convivial  party. 
Moreover  the  individuals  who  held  the  great  sacred  offices  at 
Eleusis  (the  Hierophant,  the  Daduch  or  Torch-bearer,  and  the 
Keryx  or  Herald)  —  which  were  transmitted  by  inheritance 
in  the  Eumolpidae  and  other  great  families  of  antiquity  and 
importance,  were  personally  insulted  by  such  proceedings, 
and  vindicated  their  own  dignity  at  the  same  time  that  they 
invoked  punishment  on  the  offenders  in  the  name  of  D^mfitfir 
and  Persephonfi.  The  most  appalling  legends  were  current 
among  the  Athenian  public^  and  repeated  on  proper  occasions 
even  by  the  Hierophant  himself,  respecting  the  divine  judge- 
ments which  always  overtook  such  impious  men.^ 

When  we  recollect  how  highly  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
were  venerated  by  Greeks  not  born  in  Athens,  and  even  by 
foreigners,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  violent  indignation 
excited  in  the  Athenian  mind  by  persons  who  profaned  or 
divulged  them  ;  especially  at  a  moment  when  their  religious 
sensibilities  had  been  so  keenly  wounded,  and  so  tardily  and 
recently  healed,  in  reference  to  the  Hermae.^  It  was  about 
this  same  time^  that  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the 
Melian  philosopher  Diagoras  for  irreligious  doctrines.  Having 
left  Athens  before  trial,  he  was  found  guilty  in  his  absence, 
and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  life. 


'  Lysias  cont  Andokid.  init  et  fin. ; 
Andokid.  de  M3rster.  sect  29.  Compare 
the  fragment  of  a  lost  Oration  by  Lysias 
against  Kin^sias  (Fragm.  xxxL  p.  490, 
Bckker;  Athenaeus,  xii.  p.  551) — where 
Kinfsias  and  his  friends  are  accused  of 
nnmerous  impieties,  one  of  which  con- 
sisted in  celebrating  festivals  on  unlucky 
and  forbidden  days,  "  in  derision  of  our 
gods  and  our  laws" — &s  icaroeytKSvTts 
r&y  $€&v  kvHl  rfir  y6/M>v  rSv  rifAtT4puy. 
The  lamentable  consequences  which  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  had  brought  upon 
than  are  then  set  forth:  the  companions  of 
Kin^sias  had  all  miserably  perished,  while 
Kin^sias  himself  was  living  in  wretched 
health  and  in  a  condition  worse  than 
death — rh  Vofhws  %xovra  rovovrov  xp^ 
vov  SucrcAciy,  jcal  Ka9  iicdurrriv  ^fJiipay 
hanMiaimwTa  fiii  tt^etoBai  r9Ktvrrj<rcu  rbv 
fiiofWt  robots  jk6yois  irpotHiKti  rots  rcl  roi' 
aSra  Siw€p  o^os  4^TjfuupmiK6<n, 

The  comic  poets  Stratds  and  Plato 
also  marked  out  Kin^sias  among  their 
favourite  subjects  of  derision  and  libel, 


and  seem  particularly  to  have  represented 
his  lean  person  and  constant  ill-nealth  as 
a  punishment  of  the  gods  for  his  impiety. 
See  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Graec. 
(Strattis),  vol  it  p.  768  (Plato),  p.  679. 

*  Lysias  cont  Andokid.  sect  50,  51 ; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Aldb.  c  4.  The  expres- 
sions of  Pindar  (Fragm.  96)  and  of 
Sophokl6s  (Fragm.  58,  Brunck.— CEdip. 
Kolon.  1058)  respecting  the  value  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  are  vexy  striking : 
also  Cicero  Legg.  ii.  14. 

Horace  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
under  the  same  roof,  or  in  the  same 
boat,  with  any  one  who  has  been  guilty 
of  divulging  these  mysteries  (Od.  lii.  2, 
26),  much  more  then  of  deriding  them. 

The  reader  will  find  the  fullest  in- 
formation about  these  ceremonies  in  the 
EUustnia,  forming  the  first  treatise  in 
the  work  of  Lobeck  called  Aglaophamus; 
and  in  the  Dissertation  call^  EUusinia, 
in  K.  O.  MUUer's  Kleine  Schriften,  vol. 
ii.  p.  242  seqq, 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  6. 
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Probably  the  pri\-i!egcd  sacred  families,  connected  with 
Rr.^-1:  J  ^^^  mysteries,  were  foremost  in  calling  for  expiation 
^\'^T:^'  from  the  state  to  the  ma-estv  of  the  Two  offended 
A^t^zh^  goddesses,  and  for  punishment  on  the  delinquents.* 
And  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades,  personal  as  well  as  political, 
found  the  opportunity  favourable  for  re\'iving  that  charge 
against  him  which  they  had  artfully  suffered  to  drop  before 
his  departure  to  Sicily.  The  matter  of  fact  alleged  against 
him — the  mock-celebration  of  these  holy  ceremonies — ^was 
not  only  in  itself  probable,  but  proved  by  reasonably  good 
testimony  against  him  and  some  of  his  intimate  companions. 
Moreover,  the  overbearing  insolence  of  demeanour  habitual 
with  Alkibiades,  so  glaringly  at  variance  with  the  equal 
restraints  of  democracy',  enabled  his  enemies  to  impute  to 
him  not  only  irreligious  acts,  but  aati-constitutional  purposes ; 
an  association  of  ideas  which  was  at  this  moment  the  more 
easily  accredited,  since  his  di\'ulgation  and  parody  of  the 
mysteries  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was  interpreted  in  con- 
junction with  the  recent  mutilation  of  the  Hermae — as  a 
manifestation  of  the  same  anti-patriotic  and  irreligious  feeling, 
if  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  treasonable  scheme.  And 
the  alarm  on  this  subject  was  now  renewed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  at  the  isthmus,  professing  to  con- 
template some  enterprise  in  conjunction  with  the  Boeotians — 
a  purpose  not  easy  to  understand,  and  presenting  every 
appearance  of  being  a  cloak  for  hostile  designs  against  Athens. 
So  fully  was  this  believed  among  the  Athenians,  that  they 
took  arms,  and  remained  under  arms  one  whole  night  in 
the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Theseium.  No  enemy  indeed 
appeared,  either  without  or  within ;  but  the  conspiracy  had 
only  been  prevented  from  breaking  out  (so  they  imagined)  by 
the  recent  inquiries  and  detection.  Moreover  the  party  in 
Argos  connected  with  Alkibiades  were  just  at  this  time  sus- 
pected of  a  plot  for  the  subversion  of  their  own  democracy  ; 
which  still  farther  agg^vated  the  presumptions  against  him, 
while  it  induced  the  Athenians  to  give  up  to  the  Argeian 
democratical  government  the  oligarchical  hostages  taken  from 


'  We  shall  find  these  sacred  families  hereafter  to  be  the  most  obstinate  in  opposing 
the  return  of  Alkibiades  from  banishment  (Thucyd.  viii.  53). 
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that  town  a  few  months  before,^  in  order  that  it  might  put 
those  hostages  to  death,  whenever  it  thought  fit. 

Such  incidents  materially  aided  the  enemies  of  Alkibiadfes 
in  their  unremitting  efforts  to  procure  his  recall  and  con- 
demnation. Among  them  were  men  very  different  in  station 
and  temper :  Thessalus  son  of  Kimon,  a  man  of  the  highest 
lineage  and  of  hereditary  oligarchical  politics  —  as  well  as 
Androkl^s,  a  leading  demagogue  or  popular  orator.  It  was 
the  former  who  preferred  against  him  in  the  senate  the 
memorable  impeachment  which,  fortunately  for  our  informa- 
tion, is  recorded  verbatim. 

"Thessalus  son  of  Kimon,  of  the  Deme  Lakiadse,  hath 
impeached  Alkibiad^  son  of  Kleinias,  of  the  Deme  indictment 
Skambdnidse,  as  guilty  of  crime  in  regard  to  the  Two  Ey^cssa- 
Goddesses  Ddmfit^r  and  Persephonfi — ^in  mimicking  Kim^°° 
the  mysteries  and  exhibiting  them  to  his  companions  Aikibiadas. 
in  his  own  house — wearing  the  costume  of  the  Hierophant — 
applying  to  himself  the  name  of  Hierophant ;  to  Polytion  that 
of  Daduch ;  to  Theod6rus,  that  of  Herald — and  addressing  his 
remaining  companions  as  Mysts  and  Epopts ;  all  contrary  to 
the  sacred  customs  and  canons,  of  old  established  by  the 
Eumolpidae,  the  Kerykes,  and  the  Eleusinian  priests."  ^ 

Similar  impeachments  being  at  the  same  time  presented 
against  other  citizens  now  serving  in  Sicily  along  Resolution 
with  Aikibiadas,  the  accusers  moved  that  he  and  the  AikfbiidS 
rest  might  be  sent  for  to  come  home  and  take  their  s?diy  to  be 
trial    We  may  observe  that  the  indictment  against  '"*^- 
him  is  quite  distinct  and  special,  making  no  allusion  to  any 
supposed  treasonable  or  anti-constitutional  projects.    Probably 
however  these  suspicions  were  pressed   by  his   enemies  in 
their  preliminary  speeches,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
Athenians  to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army 
forthwith,  and  send  for  him  home.    For  such  a  step  it  was 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  53-61. 

*  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  22.  e^crcroXoy 
KtfMiUVOs  AaueMnSj  *A\Ki$idJ5iny  KXtiylov 
IZKafifiotytiTiy  €l<Hiyy€i\9P  itBucuy  ircpl  rit 
B^it,  r^y  A-fifAJirfM  koX  r^y  K<{p)}i^,  &to- 
fiifM{ffi9yoy  rii  fw(rr4iptat  koL  ^tiKvioyra 
TM  aJtnov  iraipois  4y  rp  oIkU^  r^  iavrov, 
lx<w^«  iTToX^^v,  otayTTtp  itpoipdyrTis  ^X^^ 


^uKy^u  rh  Upiiy  irol  dvofidCoyra  eUnhy 
yAy  UfHKpdynjyy  TloXvrlwya  9^  iffJSovxoy, 
Kfipvica  8i  B€69vpoy  4177c  ^a*  ri^s  B*  &X- 
\ovs  ircdpovs,  fii<rreLS  wpotrcKyoMdoyra  koX 
hr6irrasy  waph  r^  ySfiifM  Koi  r&  ica0c- 
imiK6ra  6ir6  r*  EbfxoKiriBoiy  Kcti  Kiip^Kcty 
Kctl  rwy  l€p4wy  r£y  i^  *E\w(riyos, 
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indispensable  that  a  strong  case  should  be  made  out:  but 
the  public  was  at  length  thoroughly  brought  round,  and  the 
Salaminian  trireme  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  fetch  him. 
Great  care  however  was  taken,  in  sending  this  summons, 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  prejudgement,  or  harshness,  or 
menace.  The  trierarch  was  forbidden  to  seize  his  person, 
and  had  instructions  to  invite  him  simply  to  accompany  the 
Salaminian  home  in  his  own  trireme ;  so  as  to  avoid  the  hazard 
of  offending  the  Argeian  and  Mantineian  allies  serving  in 
Sicily,  or  the  army  itself^ 

It  was  on  the  return  of  the  Athenian  army — from  their 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  Kamarina,  to  their  previous 
quarters  at  Katana — ^that  they  found  the  Salaminian 
trireme  newly  arrived  from  Athens  with  this  grave 
requisition  against  the  general.  We  may  be  sure 
that  Alkibiad^s  received  private  intimation  from  his 
friends  at  Athens,  by  the  same  trireme,  communi- 
cating to  him  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  so  that  his  resolution 
was  speedily  taken.  Professing  to  obey,  he  departed  in  his 
own  trireme  on  the  voyage  homeward,  along  with  the  other 
persons  accused  ;  the  Salaminian  trireme  being  in  company. 
But  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Thurii  in  coasting  along  Italy, 
he  and  his  companions  quitted  the  vessel  and  disappeared. 
After  a  fruitless  search  on  the  part  of  the  Salaminian  trierarch, 
the  two  triremes  were  obliged  to  return  to  Athens  without 
him.  Both  Alkibiad^s  and  the  rest  of  the  accused  (one 
of  whom^  was  his  own  cousin  and  namesake)  were  tried, 
condemned  to  death  on  nonappearance,  and  their  property 
confiscated  ;  while  the  Eumolpidae  and  the  other  Eleusinian 
sacred  families  pronounced  him  to  be  accursed  by  the  gods, 
for  his  desecration  of  the  mysteries  ^ — and  recorded  the  con- 
demnation on  a  plate  of  lead. 

Probably  his  disappearance  and  exile  were  acceptable  to 
his  enemies  at  Athens  :  at  any  rate,  they  thus  made  sure  of 
getting  rid  of  him ;  while  had  he  come  back,  his  condemnation 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  6i. 

•  Xenophon.  Hellen.  i.  2,  13. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  6i ;  Plutaixh,  Alkib.  c. 
22-33  >  Lysias,  Orat  vi.  cont  Andokid. 
sect.  4J2. 

Plutarch  says  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  Alkibiades  to  raise  a  mutiny  in 


the  army  at  Katana,  had  he  chosen  to 
resist  the  order  for  coming  home.  But 
this  is  highly  improbable.  Considering 
what  his  conduct  became  immediately 
afterwards,  we  shall  see  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  rvould  have  taken  this 
step,  had  it  been  practicable. 
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to  death,  though  probable^  could  not  be  r^arded  as  certain.   In 
considering  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards  Alkibiadfis, 
we  have  to  remark,  that  the  people  were  guilty  of  no  act  of 
injustice.     He  had  committed — at  least  there  was  fair  reason 
for  believing  that  he  had  committed — an  act  criminal  in  the 
estimation  of  every  Greek  ; — the  divulgation  and  profanation 
of  the  mysteries.     This  act — alleged    against    him  in  the 
indictment  very  distinctly,  divested  of  all  supposed  ulterior 
purpose,  treasonable  or  otherwise — ^was  legally  punishable  at 
Athens,  and  was  universally  accounted  guilty  in  public  esti- 
mation ;  as  an  offence  at  once  against  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  people  and  against  the  public  safety,  by  offending  the 
Two  goddesses  (Dfimfitfir  and  Persephonfi),  and  driving  them 
to  withdraw  their  favour  and  protection.    The  same  demand 
for  l^al  punishment  would  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  a 
Christian  Catholic  country,  down  to  a  very  recent  period  of 
history — ^if  instead  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  suppose 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  have  been  the  ceremony  ridiculed ; 
though  such  a  proceeding  would  involve  no  breach  of  obliga- 
tion to  secrecy.    Nor  ought  we  to  judge  what  would  have 
been  the  measure  of  penalty  formerly  awarded  to  a  person 
convicted  of  such  an  offence,  by  consulting  the  tendency  of 
penal  legislation  during  the  last  sixty  years.     Even  down  to 
the  last  century  it  would  have  been  visited  with  something 
sharper  than  the  draught  of  hemlock,  which  is  the  worst  that 
could  possibly  have  befallen  Alkibiadfis   at  Athens — as  we 
may  see  by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Barre  at  Abbeville  in  1766.    The  uniform  tendency  of 
Christian  legislation,^  down  to  a  recent  period,  leaves  no  room 


*  To  appreciate  fairly  the  violent  emo- 1  sont  ceux  qui  attaquent  Dieu  imm^iate- 
tion  raisea  at  Athens  by  the  mutilation  j  ment,  et  qu'on  doit  regiuxler  par  cette 
of  the  Hermse  and  by  the  profanation  |  raison  comme  les  plus  atroces  et  les  plus 
of  the  Mysteries,  it  is  necessary  to  con- '  ex^crables. — La  Majesty  de  Dieu  peut 


sider  the  way  in  which  analogous  acts 
of  sacrilege  have  been  viewed  in  Christian 
and  Camolic  penal  legislation,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

I  transcribe  the  following  extract  from 
a  work  of  authority  on  French  criminal 
jurisprudence — JousUf  Trait<5  de  la  Jus- 
tice Criminelle,  Paris  1771,  part  iv.  tit. 


^tre  ofTens^  de  plusieurs  mani^es. — I. 
En  niant  Pexistence  de  Dieu.  2.  Par 
le  crime  de  ceux  (^ui  attentent  directe- 
ment  contre  la  Divmit^ :  comme  quand 
on  profane  ou  qu'on  foule  aux  pieos  les 
saintes  Hosties;  ou  qu'on  fiappe  Us 
Images  de  Dieu  dans  le  dessem  de  Tin- 
suiter.  C'est  ce  qu*on  appelle  Crime  de 
Lhe-Majesti  Divine  au  premier  Chef:^ 


27,  vol  iii.  p.  672 : —  |      Again  in  the  same  work,  part  iv.  tit. 

"Du  Crime  de  Lte-Majeste  Divine. —    46,  n.  $,  8,  10,  11.  vol.  iv.  p.  97-99 : — 
Les   Crimes  de  L^-Majest^    Divine,  '      "  Z^?  profanation  des  Sacremens  et  des 
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for  reproaching  the  Athenians  with  excessive  cruelty  in  their 
penal  visitation  of  offences  against  the  religious  sentiment. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians  are  distinguished  for  com- 
parative mildness  and  tolerance,  as  we  shall  find  various 
opportunities  for  remarking. 

Now  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards 
Alkibiades,  we  must  consider,  that  this  violation  of 
the  mysteries,  of  which  he  was  indicted  in  good  legal 
form,  was  an  action  for  which  he  really  deserved 
punishment — if  any  one  deserved  it.  Even  his 
enemies  did  not  fabricate  this  charge,  or  impute  it 
to  him  falsely ;  though  they  were  guilty  of  insidious 
and  unprincipled  manoeuvres  to  exasperate  the  public  mind 
against  him.  Their  machinations  begin  with  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermse :  an  act  of  new  and  unparalleled  wickedness, 
to  which  historians  of  Greece  seldom  do  justice.  It  was  not, 
like  the  violations  of  the  mysteries,  a  piece  of  indecent  pastime 
committed  within  four  walls,  and  never  intended  to  become 
known.  It  was  an  outrage  essentially  public,  planned  and 
executed  by  conspirators  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  lace- 
rating the  religious  mind  of  Athens,  and  turning  the  prevalent 
terror  and  distraction  to  political  profit.  Thus  much  is  certain  ; 
though  we  cannot  be  sure  who  the  conspirators  were,  nor  what 


Mysth^es  de  la  Religion  est  un  scurih^ge  \ 
dcs  plus  exicrabks.  Tel  est  le  crime  de 
ceux  qui  emploient  les  choses  sacrees  ^ 
des  usages  communs  et  mauvais,  en  diri- 
sion  des  Mysth-es ;  ceux  qui  profamnt  la 
sainU  Euckaristie^  ou  qui  en  abusent  en 
quelque  mani^re  que  ce  soit ;  ceux  qui, 
en  mepris  de  la  Religion,  profanent  les 
Fonts  Baptismaux  ;  qui  jettent  par  terre 
les  saintes  Hosties,  ou  qui  les  emploient 
^  des  usages  vils  et  profanes ;  ceux  qui^ 
en  division  de  nos  sacris  Mysth-es^  les 
contrefont  dans  leurs  debauches;  ceux 
qui  frappent^  mutiknt^  abatUnt^  Us 
Images  consacrks  h  DiiUy  ou  h  la  Sainte 
Vierge,  ou  aux  Saints^  en  mepris  de  la 
Religion ;  et  enfin,  tous  ceux  qui  com- 
mettent  de  semblables  impi^tes.  Tous 
ces  crimes  soni  des  crimes  de  Lhe-Majesti 
divim  au  premier  chef^  parce  qu'ils  s*at- 
taquent  imra^diatcment  \  Dieu,  et  ne  se 
font  ^  aucun  dessein  que  de  I'offenser." 

** .  .  .  La  peine  du  Sacrilege,  par 
PAncien  Testament,  ^toit  celle  du  feu, 
et   d*etre   lapid^.  —  Par  les    Loix    Ro- 


maines,  les  coupables  ^toient  condamnes 
au  fer,  au  feu,  et  aux  bete3  farouches, 
suivant  les  circonstances.  En  France, 
la  peine  du  sacrilege  est  arbitraire,  et 
depend  de  la  qualite  et  des  circonstances 
du  crime,  du  lieu,  du  temps,  et  de  la 
qualite  de  Taccuse. — Dans  le  sacriUge 
au  premier  chefy  qui  attaque  la  Di- 
7nnitSy  la  Sainte  Vierge^  et  les  Saints^  v.  g. 
^  regard  de  ceux  qui  foulent  aux  pieds 
les  saintes  Hosties,  ou  qui  les  jettent 
4  terre,  ou  en  abusent,  et  qui  les  em- 
ploient )l  des  usages  vils  et  profanes,  la 
peine  est  le  feu,  Tamende  honorable,  et  le 
poing  coup^.  II  en  est  de  m6me  de 
ceux  qui  profanent  les  Fonts-Baptis- 
maux  :  ceux  qui^  en  division  de  nos  Afys- 
th^eSy  s^en  moquent  et  les  contrefont  dans 
leurs  dibauches :  ils  doivent  ^tre  punis  de 
peine  capitale,  parce  que  ces  crimes  atta- 
quent  inmi^atement  la  Divinite.'' 

M.  Tousse  proceeds  to  cite  several 
examples  of  persons  condemned  to  death 
for  acts  of  sacrilege  of  the  nature  above 
described. 
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was  their  exact  or  special  purpose.  That  the  destruction  of 
Alkibiadte  was  one  of  the  direct  purposes  of  the  conspirators, 
is  highly  probable.  But  his  enemies,  even  if  they  were  not 
among  the  original  authors,  at  least  took  upon  themselves 
half  the  guilt  of  the  proceeding,  by  making  it  the  basis  of 
treacherous  machinations  against  his  person.  How  their 
scheme,  which  was  originally  contrived  to  destroy  him  before 
the  expedition  departed,  at  first  failed,  was  then  artfully 
dropped,  and  at  length  effectually  revived,  after  a  long  train 
of  calumny  against  the  absent  general — has  been  already 
recounted.  It  is  among  the  darkest  chapters  of  Athenian 
political  history,  indicating,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  strong 
religious  excitability,  without  any  injustice  towards  Alkibiadfis : 
but  indicating,  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hermokopids  generally,  a  depth  of  wicked  contrivance  rarely 
paralleled  in  political  warfare.  It  is  to  these  men,  not  to  the 
people,  that  Alkibiadfis  owes  his  expulsion,  aided  indeed  by 
the  effect  of  his  own  previous  character.  In  regard  to  the 
Hermae,  the  Athenians  condemned  to  death — after  and  by 
consequence  of  the  deposition  of  Andokidfis — a  small  number 
of  men  who  may  perhaps  have  been  innocent  victims,  but 
whom  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  guilty ;  and  whose  death 
not  only  tranquillised  comparatively  the  public  mind,  but 
served  as  the  only  means  of  rescue  to  a  far  larger  number  of 
prisoners  confined  on  suspicion.  In  regard  to  Alkibiadfis, 
they  came  to  no  collective  resolution,  except  that  of  recalling 
him  to  take  his  trial :  a  resolution  implying  no  wrong  in  those 
who  voted  for  it,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  those  who  pro- 
posed and  prepared  it  by  perfidious  means.* 


'  The  proceedings  in  England  in  1678 
and  1679,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
tended Popish  Plot,  have  been  alluded 
to  by  various  authors  and  recently  by 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  affording  an  analogy 
to  that  which  occurred  at  Athens  after 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse.  But  there 
are  many  material  differences,  and  all, 
so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Athens. 

The  *' hellish  and  damnable  plot  of 
the  Popish  Recusants"  (to  adopt  the 
words  ik  the  Houses  of  Lords  ana  Com- 
mons— see  Dr.  Lingard*s  History  of 
England,  vol.  xiii.  ch,  v.  p.  88 — words, 
the  Uke  of  which  were  doubtless  em- 
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ployed  at  Athens  in  reference  to  the 
Hermokopids)  was  baseless,  mendacious, 
and  incredible,  from  the  beginning.  It 
started  from  no  real  fact :  me  whole  of 
it  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  fabri- 
cations proceeding  from  Oates,  Bedloe, 
and  a  few  other  mformers  of  the  woist 
character. 

At  Athens,  there  was  unquestionably 
a  plot :  the  Hermokopids  were  real  con- 
spirators, not  few  in  number.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  they  conspired  for  other 
obj^ts  besides  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae.  At  the  same  time,  no  one 
knew  what  these  objects  were,  nor  who 
the  conspirators  themselves  were. 


so 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  desperate  hatred  wth  which  the 
exile  Alkibiad^s  afterwards  revenged  himself  on  his  country- 


If  before  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennse, 
a  man  like  Oates  had  pretended  to  reveal 
to  the  Athenian  people  a  fabricated 
plot  implicating  Alkibiad6s  and  others, 
ne  would  have  found  no  credence.  It 
was  not  until  after,  and  by  reason  of 
that  terror-striking  incident,  that  the 
Athenians  began  to  give  credence  to 
informers.  And  we  are  to  recollect  that 
they  did  not  put  any  one  to  death  on 
the  evidence  of  these  informers.  They 
contented  themselves  with  imprisoning 
on  suspicion,  until  they  got  the  confession 
and  deposition  of  Andokid6s.  Those 
implicated  in  that  deposition  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Now  Andokid^s,  as 
a  witness,  deserves  but  very  qualified 
confidence :  yet  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
grade him  to  the  same  level  even  as 
Teukrus  or  Diokleid^s — much  less  to 
that  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  people  trusted  him — 
and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  was  the  least  evil  that 
they  should  trust  him.  The  witnesses 
upon  whose  testimony  the  prisoners 
under  the  Popish  Plot  were  condemned, 
were  even  inferior  to  Teukrus  and  Dio- 
kleid^s  in  presumptive  credibility. 

The  Athenian  people  have  been  cen- 
sured for  their  folly  in  believing  the 
democratical  constitution  in  danger,  be- 
cause the  Hermse  had  been  mutilated. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  look- 
ing to  their  religious  ideas,  the  thread  of 
connexion  between  these  two  ideas  is 
perfectly  explicable.  And  why  are  we 
to  quarrel  with  the  Athenians  because 
the^  took  arms,  and  put  themselves  on 
their  guard,  when  a  Lacedsemonian  or 
a  Boeotian  armed  force  was  actually  on 
their  frontier  ? 

As  for  the  condemnation  of  Alki- 
biad6s  and  others  for  profaning  and 
divulging  the  Eleosinian  mysteries,  these 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  upon 
a  level  with  the  condemnations  in  the 
Popish  Plot  These  were  true  charges : 
at  least  there  is  strong  presumptive 
reason  for  believing  that  they  were  true. 
Persons  were  convicted  and  punished 
for  having  done  acts  which  they  really 
had  done,  and  which  they  knew  to  be 
legal  crimes.  Whether  it  be  right  to 
constitute  such  acts  l^gal  crimes,  or  not 
— is  another  question.  The  enormity  of 
the  Popish  Plot  consisted  in  punishing 


persons  for  acts  which  they  had  not 
done,  and  upon  depositions  of  the  most 
lying  and  worthless  witnesses. 

lAe  state  of  mind  into  which  the 
Athenians  were  driven  after  the  cutting 
of  the  Hermae,  was  indeed  very  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  English  people  during 
the  circulation  of  the  Popish  Plot  The 
suffering,  terror,  and  distraction  I  ap- 
prehend to  have  been  even  greater  at 
Athens :  but  while  the  cause  of  it  was 
graver  and  more  real,  nevertheless  the 
active  injustice  which  it  produced  was 
far  less,  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Fox  observes,  in  reference  to  the 
Popish  Plot — History  of  James  IL,  ch.  i. 

P-  33.— 

**  Although,  upon  a  review  of  this 

trulv  shocking  transaction,  we  may  be 
fairly  justified  in  adopting  the  milder 
alternative,  and  in  imputing  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  concerned  in  it, 
rather  an  extraordinary  degree  of  blind 
credulity,  than  the  deliberate  wickedness 
of  planning  and  assisting;  in  the  p>er- 
petration  of  legal  murder;  yet  the 
proceedings  on  the  Popish  Plot  must 
always  be  considered  as  an  indelible  dis- 
grace upon  the  English  nation,  in  which 
king,  parliament,  judges,  juries,  wit- 
nesses, prosecutors,  have  all  their  respect- 
ive, though  certainly  not  equal,  shares. 
Witnesses  of  such  a  character  as  not  to 
deserve  credit  in  the  most  trifling  cause, 
upon  the  most  immaterial  facts — gave 
evidence  so  incredible,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  so  impossible  to  be  true, 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  believed 
even  if  it  nad  come  firom  the  mouth  of 
Cato  :  and  upon  such  evidence  from 
such  witnesses,  were  innocent  men  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed.  Prose- 
cutors, whether  attorneys  and  solicitors- 
general,  or  managers  of  impeachment, 
acted  with  the  ii^  which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances might  be  expected :  juries 
partook  naturaUy  enough  of  the  national 
ferment  :  and  judges,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  guard  them  against  such  impres- 
sions, were  scandalously  active  in  con- 
firming them  in  their  prejudices  and 
inflaming  their  passions." 

I  have  substituted  the  preceding  quo- 
tation from  Mr.  Fox,  in  place  of  that 
from  Dr.  Lingard,  which  stood  in  my 
first  edition.  On  such  a  point,  it  has 
been   remarked  that  the  latter  might 
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men,  it  has  been  necessary  to  explain  to  what  extent  he  had 
just  ground  of  complaint  against  them.  On  being  informed 
that  they  had  condemned  him  to  death  in  his  absence,  his  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed — "  I  shall  show  them  that  I  am  alive." 
He  fully  redeemed  his  word.* 

The  recall  and  consequent  banishment  of  Alkibiad^s  was 
mischievous  to  Athens  in  several  ways.    It  trans-  Mischief  to 
ferred  to  the  enemy's  camp  an  angry  exile,  to  make  thebanish- 
known  her  weak  points,  and  to  rouse  the  sluggishness  AUdtnadfa. 
of  Sparta.    It  offended  a  portion  of  the  Sicilian  arma-  mntions 
ment — most  of  all  probably  the  Argeians  and  Man-  uan  wma-' 
tineians — and  slackened  their  zeal  in  the  cause.^  And  SSbT  " 
what  was  worst  of  all,  it  left  the  armament  altogether  under 
the  paralysing  command  of  Nikias.     For  Lamachus,  though 
still  equal  in  nominal  authority,  and  now  invested  with  the 
cobimand  of  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of  the  army,  appears 
to  have  had  no  real  influence  except  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
actual  execution  of  that  which  his  colleague  had  already 
resolved. 

The  armament  now  proceeded — as  Nikias  had  first  suggested 
— ^to  sail  round  from  Katana  to  Selinus  and  Egesta.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  investigate  the  quarrel  between  the  two  as  well 
as  the  financial  means  of  the  latter.  Passing  through  the 
strait  and  along  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  he  first  touched 
at  Himera,  where  admittance  was  refused  to  him ;  he  next 
captured  a  Sikanian  maritime  town  named  Hykkara,  together 
with  many  prisoners ;  among  them  the  celebrated  courtezan 
Lais,  then  a  very  young  girl.^  Having  handed  over  this  place 
to  the  Egestaeans,  Nikias  went  id  person  to  inspect  their  city 
and  condition ;  but  could  obtain  no  more  money  than  the 


seem  a  partial  witness,  though  in  reality 
his  judgement  is  noway  more  severe  than 
that  <^  Hmne,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  Lord 
Macaulay. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  both  acting  as  a  legislative  body, 
and  in  their  judicial  character  when  the 
Catholic  Lord  Stafford  was  tried  before 
them  (lingard.  Hist  Engl.  ch.  vL  p. 
231-241),  displayed  a  degree  of  prejudice 
and  injustice  (juite  equu  to  that  of  the 
judges  and  Junes  in  the  law-courts. 

Both  the  English  judicature  on  this 
occasioii — and  vne  Milanese  judicature 


on  the  occasion  adverted  to  in  a  previous 
note — ^were  more  corrupted  ana  driven 
to  greater  injustice  by  the  reigning  pre- 
ju<Cce,  than  the  purely  popular  DDcastery 
of  Athens  in  the  affeur  of  the  Hemue, 
and  of  the  other  profanations. 

>  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  22. 

*  Thucyd.  ii. 65.  rd  rt  ip  t#  mpwro* 
itii^  iififiK6T9pa  mlotfWf  Sec 

'  The  statements  respecting  the  age 
and  life  of  Laiis  appear  involved  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  See  the  note  of 
GoUer  ad  Philisti  Fragment  V. 
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thirty  talents  which  had  been  before  announced  on  the  second 
visit  of  the  commissioners.  He  then  restored  the  prisoners 
(torn  Hykkara  to  their  Sikanian  countrymen,  receiving  a 
ransom  of  120  talents/  and  conducted  the  Athenian  land- 
force  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  through  the  territory  of 
the  friendly  Sikels  to  Katana ;  making  an  attack  in  his  way 
upon  the  hostile  Sikel  town  of  Hybla,  in  which  he  was  re- 
pulsed.    At  Katana  he  was  rejoined  by  his  naval  force. 

It  was  now  seemingly  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
Increase  of  thrcc  months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
^id*^re-*^*  Athenian  armament  at  Rhegium;  during  which 
s^SS,*'  period  they  had  achieved  nothing  beyond  the  acqui- 
?hedlfi/js'"  sition  of  Naxus  and  Katana  as  allies,  except  the 
ofNikias.  insignificant  capture  of  Hykkara.  But  Naxus  and 
Katana,  as  Chalkidic  cities,  had  been  counted  upon  beforehand 
even  by  Nikias  ;  together  with  Rhegium,  which  had  been  found 
reluctant,  to  his  great  disappointment.  What  is  still  worse  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  general,  not  only  nothing 
serious  had  been  achieved,  but  nothing  serious  had  been 
attempted.  The  precious  moment  pointed  out  by  Lamachus 
for  action,  when  the  terrific  menace  of  the  untried  armament 
was  at  its  maximum,  and  preparation  as  well  as  confidence  was 
wanting  at  Syracuse,  had  been  irreparably  wasted.  Every  day 
the  preparations  of  the  Syracusans  improved  and  their  fears 
diminished.  The  invader,  whom  they  had  looked  upon  as  so 
formidable,  turned  out  both  hesitating  and  timorous,^  and  when 
he  disappeared  out  of  their  sight  to  Hykkara  and  Egesta — 
still  more  when  he  assailed  in  vain  the  insignificant  Sikel  post 
of  Hybla — their  minds  underwent  a  reaction  from  dismay  to 
extreme  confidence.  The  mass  of  Syracusan  citizens,  now 
reinforced  by  allies  from  Selinus  and  other  cities,  called  upon 
their  generals  to  lead  them  to  the  attack  of  the  Athenian 
position  at  Katana,  since  the  Athenians  did  not  dare  to 
approach  Syracuse ;  while  Syracusan  horsemen  even  went  so 


'  Diodor.  xiiL  6 ;  Thucyd.  vi.  62. 
Kol  riufipiuroBa  inrdhoirav,  koI  iyirovro 
kl  ahrwy  ^Uwrt  mi  iKorhy  rdXayreu  The 
word  M9o<rw  seems  to  mean  that  the 
prisoners  were  handed  over  to  their 
fellow-countrymen,  the  natural  persons 
to  negotiate  for  their  release,  uponjpri- 
vate  contract  of  a  definite  sunu    Had 


Thucydides  said  jkir49otfrot  it  would  have 
meant  that  they  were  put  up  to  auction 
for  what  they  would  fetch.  Hiis  dis- 
tinction is  at  least  possible — and  (in  my 
judgement)  more  admissible  than  that 
proposed  in  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
*  Thucyd.  vi.  63  ;  vii.  42.J 
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far  as  to  insult  the  Athenians  in  their  camp,  riding  up  to  ask 
if  they  were  come  to  settle  as  peaceable  citizens  in  the  island, 
instead  of  restoring  the  Leontines.  Such  unexpected  humilia- 
tion, acting  probably  on  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  at  length 
shamed  Nikias  out  of  his  inaction,  and  compelled  him  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  reputation.  He 
devised  a  stratagem  for  approaching  Syracuse  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  elude  the  opposition  of  the  Syracusan  cavalry 
— informing  himself  as  to  the  ground  near  the  city  through 
some  exiles  serving  along  with  him.^ 

He  despatched  to  Syracuse  a  Katanaean  citizen  in  his  heart 
attached  to  Athens,  yet  apparently  neutral  and  on  Manoeuvre 
good  terms  with  the  other  side,  as  bearer  of  a  pre*  5i>2"lSU^ 
tended  message  and  proposition  from  the  friends  of  i^u  fo^in 
Syracuse  at  Katana.    Many  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  SarSS?  of 
(so  the  message  ran)  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  Syracuse. 
the  night  within  the  walls  apart  from  their  camp  and  arms. 
It  would  be  easy  for  the  Syracusans  by  a  vigorous  attack  at 
daybreak,  to  surprise  them  thus  unprepared  and  dispersed ; 
while  the  philo-Syracusan  party  at  Katana  promised  to  aid, 
by  closing  the  g^tes,  assailing  the  Athenians  within  and  setting 
fire  to  the  ships.     A  numerous  body  of  Katanaeans  (they 
added)  were  eager  to  cooperate  in  the  plan  now  proposed. 

This  communication,  reaching  the  Syracusan  generals  at 
a  moment  when  they  were  themselves  elate  and  disposed  to 
an  ag^essive  movement,  found  such  incautious  credence,  that 
they  sent  back  the  messenger  to  Katana  with  cordial  assent 
and  agreement  for  a  precise  day.  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two 
before,  the  entire  Syracusan  force  was  marched  out  towards 
Katana,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  river  Symae- 
thus,  in  the  Leontine  territory,  within  about  eight  miles  of 
Katana.  But  Nikias,  with  whom  the  whole  proceeding  origi- 
nated, choosing  this  same  day  to  put  on  shipboard  his  army, 
together  with  his  Sikel  allies  present,  sailed  by  night  south- 
ward along  the  coast,  rounding  the  island  of  Ortygia,  into 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse.  Arrived  thither  by  break 
of  day,  he  disembarked  his  troops  unopposed  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  An&pus,  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Harbour, 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  63  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  6. 
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near  the  hamlet  which  stretched  towards  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  Having  broken  down  the  neighbouring  bridge, 
where  the  Hel6rine  road  crossed  the  Anipus,  he  took  up  a 
position  protected  by  various  embarrassing  obstacles — ^houses, 
walls,  trees,  and  standing  water — besides  the  steep  ground 
of  the  Olympieion  itself  on  his  left]  wing :  so  that  he  could 
choose  his  own  time  for  fighting,  and  was  out  of  the  attack 
of  the  Syracusan  horse.  For  the  protection  of  his  ships  on 
the  shore,  he  provided  a  palisade  work  by  cutting  down  the 
neighbouring  trees:  and  even  took  precautions  for  his  rear 
by  throwing  up  a  hasty  fence  of  wood  and  stones  touching 
the  shore  at  the  inner  bay  called  Daskon.  He  had  full  leisure 
for  such  defensive  works,  since  the  enemy  within  the  walls 
made  no  attempt  to  disturb  him,  while  the  Syracusan  horse 
only  discovered  his  manoeuvre  on  arriving  before  the  lines 
at  Katana ;  and  though  they  lost  no  time  in  returning,  the 
march  back  was  a  long  one.^  Such  was  the  confidence  of 
the  Syracusans,  however,  that  even  after  so  long  a  march, 
they  offered  battle  forthwith :  but  as  Nikias  did  not  quit  his 
position,  they  retreated  to  take  up  their  night-station  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Heldrjne  road — probably  a  road  bordered  on 
each  side  by  walls. 

On  the  next  morning,  Nikias  marched  out  of  his  position 
and  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  in  two 
divisions,  each  eight  deep.  His  front  division  was  in- 
tended to  attack ;  his  rear  division  (in  hollow  square 
with  the  baggage  in  the  middle)  was  held  in  re- 
serve near  the  camp  to  lend  aid  where  aid  might 
be  wanted :  cavalry  there  was  none.  The  Syracusan 
hoplites,  seemingly  far  more  numerous  than  his,  presented 
the,  levy  in  mass  of  the  city,  without  any  selection ;  they 
were  ranged  in  the  deeper  order  of  sixteen,  alongside  of  their 
Selinuntine  allies.  On  the  right  wing  were  posted  their  horse- 
men, the  best  part  of  their  force,  not  less  than  1200  in  number; 
together  with  200  horsemen  from  Gela,  20  from  Kamarina, 
about  50  bowmen,  and  a  company  of  darters.  The  hoplites, 
though  full  of  courage,  had  little  training ;  and  their  array. 


Return  of 
the  Syra- 
cusan army 
from 

Katana  to 
the  Great 
Harbour- 
preparations 
tor  fighting 
Nikias. 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  65,  66 ;  Diodor.  xiiL  6 ; 
Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  13. 

To  understand  the  position  of  Nikias, 
as  well  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  the 


description  of  Thucydid^  the  reader 
will  consult  the  plan  of  Syracuse  and  its 
neighbourhood  annexed  to  the  present 
volume. 
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never  precisely  kept,  was  on  this  occasion  farther  disturbed 
by  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Some  had  gone  in  to 
see  their  families — others,  hurrying  out  to  join,  found  the  battle 
already  begun,  and  took  rank  wherever  they  could.^ 

Thucydid&s,  in  describing  this  battle,  gives  us,  according 
to  his  practice,  a  statement  of  the  motives  and  feel-  Feelings  or 
ings  which  animated  the  combatants  on  both  sides,  aoidier.-- 
and  which  furnished  a  theme  for  the  brief  harangue  NOcias. 
of  Nikias.  This  appears  surprising  to  one  accustomed  to 
modem  warfare,  where  the  soldier  is  under  the  influence 
simply  of  professional  honour  and  disgrace  without  any 
thought  of  the  cause  for  which  he  is  fighting.  In  ancient 
times,  such  a  motive  was  only  one  among  many  others,  which, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  contributed  to 
elevate  or  depress  the  soldier's  mind  at  the  eve  of  action. 
Nikias  adverted  to  the  recognised  military  pre-eminence 
of  chosen  AVgeians,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians — ^as  com- 
pared to  the  Syracusan  levy  in  mass,  who  were  full  of  belief 
in  their  own  superiority,  (this  is  a  striking  confession  of  the 
deplorable  change  which  had  been  wrought  by  his  own  delay), 
but  who  would  come  short  in  actual  conflict,  from  want  of 
discipline.^  Moreover  he  reminded  them  that  they  were  far 
away  from  home — and  that  defeat  would  render  them  victims, 
one  and  all,  of  the  Syracusan  cavalry.  He  little  thought,  nor 
did  his  prophets  forewarn  him,  that  such  a  calamity,  serious 
as  it  would  have  been,  was  even  desirable  for  Athens — since 
it  would  have  saved  her  from  the  far  more  overwhelming  dis- 
asters which  will  be  found  to  sadden  the  coming  chapters  of 
this  history. 

While  the  customary  sacrifices  were  being  performed,  the 
slingers  and  bowmen  on  both  sides  became  engaged  Batuencar 
in  skirmishing.    But  presently  the  trumpets  sounded,  picion--vio. 
and  Nikias  ordered  his  first  division  of  hoplites  to  Athenians. 
charge  at  once  rapidly,  before  the  Syracusans  expected  it 
Judging  from  his  previous  backwardness,  they  never  imagined 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  give  orders  for  charging ;  nor 


'  Thucyd.  tL  67-69. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  68,  69.    &A\«s  Zi  xai 

•ix  enroAcicrovf  tunttp  iiitar  md  irpoffiri 


This  passage  illustrates  very  clearly 
the  meaning  of  the  adverb  wwhifitl. 
Compare  wwZofitt,  vorofuXf  1,  iF.schylus, 
Sept  Theb.  275. 
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was  it  until  they  saw  the  Athenian  line  actually  advancing^ 
towards  them  that  they  lifted  their  own  arms  from  the 
ground  and  came  forward  to  give  the  meeting.  The  shock 
was  bravely  encountered  on  both  sides,  and  for  some  time  the 
battle  continued  hand  to  hand  with  undecided  result  There 
happened  to  supervene  a  violent  storm  of  rain  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  alarmed  the  Syracusans,  who  construed 
it  as  an  unfavourable  augury — while  to  the  more  practised 
Athenian  hoplites,  it  seemed  a  mere  phaenomenon  of  the 
season,^  so  that  they  still  farther  astonished  the  Syracusans 
by  the  unabated  confidence  with  which  they  continued  the 
fight  At  length  the  Syracusan  army  was  broken,  dispersed, 
and  fled :  first,  before  the  Argeians  on  the  right,  next,  before 
the  Athenians  in  the  centre.  The  victors  pursued  as  far  as 
was  safe  and  practicable,  without  disordering  their  ranks  : 
for  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged, 
checked  all  who  pressed  forward,  and  enabled  their  own 
infantry  to  retire  in  safety  behind  the  Hel6rine  road.* 

So  little  were  the  Syracusans  dispirited  with  this  defeat. 
Unabated  that  they  did  not  retire  within  their  city  until  they 
Sf  the  s*^-  had  sent  an  adequate  detachment  to  guard  the  neigh- 
^JJ*^^.  bouring  temple  and  sacred  precinct  of  the  Olympian 
ow^pidon  Zeus ;  wherein  there  was  much  deposited  wealth 
re-cmwks  which  they  feared  that  the  Athenians  might  seize. 
Md"fS2rns  Nikias,  however,  without  approaching  the  sacred 
toKatana.  grouud,  couteutcd  himsclf  with  occupying  the  field 
of  battle,  burnt  his  own  dead,  and  stripped  the  arms  from  the 
dead  of  the  enemy.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies  lost  250 
men,  the  Athenians  50.* 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  70.   Tots  9*  ifiirtipordpots,    religious  scruples  to  invade  the  sacred 
rii  itkv  yirYv6itMvcL^  ical  Ibp^  Krovs  Trtpidv^"  '  precinct,  though  his  soldiers  were  eager 
<r0tti  SoKfiv,  rohs  Z\  iyBtffrSraSf  9o\h    to  seize  its  contents. 
/ui{w  fiewKfi^i¥  y^i  yiKwfi^vovs  Trapix^^V'  Diodorus  (xiii.  6)  affirms  erroneously 


The  Athenians,  unfortunately  for  them- 


that  the  Athenians  became  masters  of 


selves,   were  not  equally  unmoved  by  the  Olympieion.    Pausanias  too  sajrs  the 

eclipses    of  the   moon.    The   force  of  same  thing  (x.  28.  3),  adding  that  Nikias 

this  remark  will  be  seen  in  the  next  abstained  from    disturbing   either    the 

chapter  but  one.    At  this  moment  too,  treasures  or  the  offerings,  and  left  them 

they  were  in  high  spirits  and  confidence;  still  under  the  care  of  the  Syracusan 

which  greatly  affected  their  interpreta-  priests. 


tion  of  such  sudden  Weather-phsenomena: 
as  will  be  seen  also  illustrated  by  melan- 
choly contrast,  in  that  same  chapter. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  7a 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  71.    Plutarch  (Nikias, 
c.  16)  states  that  Nikias  refused  from 


Plutarch  farther  states  that  Nikias 
stayed  some  days  in  his  position  before 
he  returned  to  Katana.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  Thucydid^  indicates  that  the 
Athenians  returned  on  the  day  after 
the  battle. 
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* 
On  the  morrow,  having  granted  to  the  Syracusans  their 
dead  bodies  for  burial  and  collected  the  ashes  of  his  own 
dead,  Nikias  re-embarked  his  troops,  put  to  sea,  and  sailed 
back  to  his  former  station  at  Katana.  He  conceived  it  im- 
possible, without  cavalry  and  a  farther  stock  of  money,  to 
maintain  his  position  near  Syracuse  or  to  prosecute  imme- 
diate operations  of  siege  or  blockade.  And  as  the  winter  was 
now  approaching,  he  determined  to  take  up  winter  quarters 
at  Katana — though  considering  the  mild  winter  at  Syracuse, 
and  the  danger  of  marsh  fever  near  the  Great  Harbour  in 
summer,  the  change  of  season  might  well  be  regarded  as  a 
questionable  gain.  But  he  proposed  to  employ  the  interval 
in  sending  to  Athens  for  cavalry  and  money,  as  well  as  in 
procuring  the  like  reinforcements  from  his  Sicilian  Hedeter- 

"*  "  ,  mines  to 

allies,  whose  numbers  he  calculated  now  on  increasing  take  up  his 
by  the  accession  of  new  cities  after  his  recent  victory  cmartersat 
— and  to  get  tocfether  masrazines  of  every  kind  for  and  send*  to 
b^nnmg  the  siege  of  Syracuse  m  the  spring.     De-  reinforcc- 
spatching  a  trireme  to  Athens  with  these  requisi-  horee. 
tions,  he  sailed  with  his  forces  to  Mess6n6,  within  which  there 
was  a  favourable  party  who  gave  hopes  of  opening  the  gates 
to  hinu    Such  a  correspondence  had  already  been  commenced 
before  the  departure  of  Alkibiad^s :  but  it  was  the  first  act 
of  revenge  which  the  departing  general  took  on  his  country, 
to  betray  the  proceedings  to  the  philo-Syracusan  party  in 
Mess^n&    Accordingly  these  latter,  watching  their  Hw&iiure 

.  t      ^  t  .       t      *.?T.,  .  atMess«n8 

opportunity,  rose  in  arms  before  the  amval  of  Nikias,  through  the 
put  to  death  their  chief  antagonists,  and  held  the  Aikibiades. 
town  by  force  against  the  Athenians ;  who,  after  a  fruitless  delay 
of  thirteen  days,  with  scanty  supplies  and  under  stormy  weather, 
were  forced  to  return  to  Naxos,  where  they  established  a 
palisaded  camp  and  station,  and  went  into  winter  quarters.^ 

The  recent  stratagem  of  Nikias,  followed  by  the  movement 
into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  and  the  battle,  had  Salutary 

^  Til  lesson  to  the 

been  ably  planned  and  executed.     It  served  to  show  syracusan* 

'    *  -,  arising  out 

the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  recent 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  themselves  and  mischids  to 
to  obviate  those  feelings  of  disappointment  which  mans  from 

.  .  •/*••/•«  11    t^^  delay  of 

the  previous  inefficiency   of  the  armament  tended  Nikias. 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  71-74. 
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to  arouse.  But  as  to  other  results,  the  victory  was  barren  ; 
we  may  even  say,  positively  mischievous — since  it  imparted 
a  momentary  stimulus  which  served  as  an  excuse  to  Nikias 
for  the  three  months  of  total  inaction  which  followed — and 
since  it  neither  weakened  nor  humiliated  the  Syracusans, 
but  gave  them  a  salutary  lesson  which  they  turned  to 
account  while  Nikias  was  in  his  winter  quarters.  His  apathy 
during  these  first  eight  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  expe- 
dition at  Rhegium  (from  July  415  B.C.  to  March  414  B.C.), 
was  the  cause  of  very  deplorable  calamities  to  his  army, 
his  country,  and  himself.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  will  be 
seen  in  the  coming  events :  at  present  we  have  only  to  turn 
back  to  his  own  predictions  and  recommendations.  All  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  surmounted  in  Sicily  had  been 
foreseen  by  himself  and  impressed  upon  the  Athenians :  in 
the  first  instance,  as  grounds  against  undertaking  the  expe- 
dition— ^but  the  Athenians,  though  unfortunately  not  allowing^ 
them  to  avail  in  that  capacity,  fully  admitted  their  reality, 
and  authorised  him  to  demand  whatever  force  was  necessary 
to  overcome  them.^  He  had  thus  been  allowed  to  bring 
with  him  a  force  calculated  upon  his  own  ideas,  together  with 
supplies  and  implements  for  besieging  ;  yet  when  arrived,  he 
seems  only  anxious  to  avoid  exposing  that  force  in  any  serious 
enterprise,  and  to  find  an  excuse  for  conducting  it  back  to 
Athens.  That  Syracuse  was  the  g^nd  enemy,  and  that  the 
capital  point  of  the  enterprise  was  the  si^e  of  that  city,  was  a 
truth  familiar  to  himself  as  well  as  to  every  man  at  Athens ; ' 
upon  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans,  Nikias  had 
himself  insisted  in  the  preliminary  debates.  Yet — after  four 
months  of  mere  trifling,  and  pretence  of  action  so  as  to  evade 
dealing  with  the  real  difficulty — the  existence  of  this  cavalry 
is  made  an  excuse  for  a  farther  postponement  of  four  months 
until  reinforcements  can  be  obtained  from  Athens.  To  all 
the  intrinsic  dangers  of  the  case,  predicted  by  Nikias  himself 
with  proper  discernment,  was  thus  superadded  the  aggravated 
danger  of  his  own  factitious  delay ;  frittering  away  the  first 
impression  of  his  armament — giving  the  Syracusans  leisure 
to  enlarge  their  fortifications — and  allowing  the  Peloponne- 
sians  time  to  interfere  against  Attica  as  well  as  to  succour 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  21-26.  '  Thucyd.  vi.  2a 
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Sicily.  It  was  the  unhappy  weakness  of  this  commander  to 
shrink  from  decisive  resolutions  of  every  kind,  and  at  any 
rate  to  postpone  them  until  the  necessity  became  imminent : 
the  consequence  of  which  was  (to  use  an  expression  of  the 
Corinthian  envoy,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  censuring 
the  dilatory  policy  of  Sparta),  that  never  acting,  yet  always 
seeming  about  to  act,  he  found  his  enemy  in  double  force 
instead  of  single,  at  the  moment  of  actual  conflict^ 

Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the 
Athenians,  when,  after  having  sent  forth  in  the  month  confidence 
of  June  an  expedition  of  unparalleled  efficiency,  they  AtJ^ian* 
receive  in  the  month  of  November  a  despatch  to  Nfl^J!i° 
acquaint  them  that  the  general  has  accomplished  ^S^J^ 
little  except  one  indecisive  victory ;  and  that  he  has  J^  h^TAc 
not  even  attempted  anything  serious — nor  can  do  so  Jjj^^'d^ 
unless  they  send  him  farther  cavalry  and   money.  n»n<»«d. 
Yet  the  only  answer  which  they  made  was,  to  grant  and  pro- 
vide for  this  demand  without  any  public  expression  of  discon- 
tent or  disappointment  against  him.^    And  this  is  the  more  to 


'  Thacyd.  i.  69.  ^ovx^^crc  yit£  lUvoi 
'EAAi^MM',  i  Atut^^tufUwtot,  oh  rf  owfdfAti 

rmv  4x^P^^f  dwA  9i'wkao'iofi4ni¥ 

{^  %9r^po¥  h'wifi9raw4fi'W9  0'$€Hf  rh 
wpmroy  iuTKhrrtcs  fiovXitwrofiipovs — *'  It 
is  disgracefiil  to  be  driven  out  of  Sicily 
by  superior  force,  or  to  send  back  here 
afterwards  for  fresh  reinforcements,, 
ikrough  our  own  fault  in  making  bad 
calculations  at  first^^  (Thucyd.  vL  21.) 

This  was  a  part  of  the  last  speech  by 
Nikias  himself  at  Athens,  prior  to  the 
expedition.  The  Athenian  people  in 
reply  had  passed  a  vote  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  should  fix  their  own  amount 
of  force,  and  should  have  everything 
which  they  asked  for.  Moreover,  such 
was  the  feeling  in  the  city,  that  every 
one  individually  was  anxious  to  put 
down  his  name  to  serve  (vi.  26-31). 
Thucydid^  can  hardly  find  words  suffi- 
cient to  depict  the  completeness,  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth  pubUc  and  private, 
of  the  armament 

As  this  goes  to  establish  what  I  have 
advanced  in  the  text — that  the  actions 
of  Nikias  in  Sicily  stand  most  of  all  con- 


demned by  his  own  previous  speeches  at 
Athens^ — so  it  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  Dr.  Arnold  when  he  wrote  his 
note  on  the  remarkable  passage,  ii.  6<, 
of  Thucydid£s~^|  £y  &AAa  re  iroXAd, 
ht  iv  fitydkn  ir<(Xei,  ital  b^xh^  ^X^^* 
ilfjMfn^Bflf  Kcu  6  is  iiKtXiav  irKovs'  ts  06 
roitovTow  yy^fifis  kfidpn^fia  Ijv  irphs  ots 
iwTf§&aif,  tffow  ol  iKirifi^ayr^Sf  oh 
rk  wpdff^opa  roTs  olxofi4yois  iiri' 
yiyy^ffKoyrtSf  k\Xi  ffctrct  rks  lUias 
tuifioXds  ir^pl  T^s  rod  8^/iov  ttpoorofflta^ 
rd  Tc  iy  rf  trrpa/Toic&kp  kfifiKbrtpa 
4voloWf  KttX  rd  ircpl  r^v  ir6\iw  irpotroy  iv 
iW-iiXois  iTapdxBfioay. — Upon  which 
Dr.  Arnold  remarks  : — 

**  Thucydid^  here  expresses  the  same 
opinion,  which  he  repeats  in  two  other 
places  (vi.  31;  vii.  42),  namely,  that  the 
Athenian  power  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  had  not  the 
expedition  been  mismanaged  by  th€ general^ 
and  insufficiently  supplied  by  ttu  govern- 
ment at  home»  The  words  oh  rk  irp6<r^opck 
roTs  olxot^tfois  linyiyvdiOKOvrts  signify 
•  not  voting  afterwards  the  needful  sup- 
plies to  their  absent  armament:*  for 
Nikias  was  prevented  from  improving 
his  first  victory  over  the  Syracusans  by 
the  want  of  cavalry  and  money ;  and  the 
whole  winter  was  lost  before  he  could 
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be  noted,  since  the  removal  of  Alkibiad^s  afforded  an  inviting' 
and  even  valuable  opportunity  for  proposing  to  send  out  a 
fresh  colleague  in  his  room.     If  there  were  no  complaints 


get  supplied  from  Athens.  And  subse- 
quently the  armament  was  allowed  to  be 
reduced  to  great  distress  and  weakness, 
before  the  second  expedition  was  sent 
to  reinforce  it." — Goller  and  Poppo 
concur  in  this  explanation. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  discuss  the 
explanation  here  given  of  the  words  ret 
irpdatpopa  i-wiyiyvtaffKovrts,  It  appears 
to  me  that  these  words  do  not  signify 
**  voting  the  needful  supplies^ 

The  word  i-Kvyvyv^aK^iv  cannot  be 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  ixix^fix€tv 
— Topourxfiy  (vii.  2-15) — iiciropl(€iy.  As 
it  would  not  be  admissible  to  say  ^ir«- 
yvyy^ffKtiv  SirXo,  i^as,  tinrouj,  xf^yLwrOf 
&c.,  so  neither  can  it  be  right  to  say 
iwiyiyy^ffKtiv  rck  vpSatpopaf  if  this  latter 
word  were  used  only  as  a  comprehensive 
word  for  these  particulars,  meaning 
**  supplies."  The  words  really  mean 
^*  taking  farther  resolutions  (after  the 
expedition  was  gone)  unsuitable  or  mis- 
chievous to  the  absent  armament."  Ilp6<r' 
ipopa  is  used  here  quite  generally — 
agreeing  with  $ov\(6futra  or  some  such 
word :  indeed  we  find  the  phrase  ri 
irp6<r^pa  used  in  the  most  general  sense, 
for  "what  is  suitable" — "what  is  ad- 
vantageous or  convenient " — yvfu/dtru 
Tck  icp6<T^oa — irpdtrff^rai  rh  irpSff^opa — 
rk  •rp6<r^p  i}i;(ar* — rd  wpScr^opa  9pt^s  &y 
— rh  ra7<r8c  irp6a<ffopoy.  Euripid.  Hippol. 
112  ;  Alkestis,  148;  Iphig.  Aul.  100  B ; 
Helen.  1299  ;  Troades,  304. 

Thucydides  appears  to  have  in  view 
the  violent  party  contests  which  broke 
out  in  reference  to  the  Hermae  and  the 
other  irreligious  acts  at  Athens,  after 
the  departure  of  the  armament,  especi- 
ally to  the  mischief  of  recalling  Alkibi- 
ad6s,  which  grew  out  of  those  contests. 
He  does  not  allude  to  the  withholding 
of  the  supplies  from  the  armament ;  nor 
was  it  the  purpose  of  any  of  the  parties 
at  Athens  to  withhold  them.  The  party- 
acrimony  was  directed  against  Alkibiad6s 
exclusively — not  against  the  expedition. 
Next,  as  to  the  main  allegation  in  Dr. 
Arnold's  note — that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  in 
Sicily,  was,  that  it  was  **  insufficiently 
supplied  by  Athens.**  Of  the  two  pas- 
sages to  which  he  refers  in  Thucydides 
(vi.  31;  vii.  42),  the  first  distinctly  con- 
tradicts this  allegation,  by  setting  forth 


the  prodigious  amount  of  force  sent — the 
second  says  nothing  about  it,  and  indi- 
rectly discountenances  it,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  glaring  blunders  of  Nikias. 

After  the  Athenians  had  allowed 
Nikias  in  the  spring  to  name  and  collect 
the  force  which  he  thought  requisite, 
how  could  they  expect  to  receive  a 
demand  for  farther  reinforcements  in. 
the  autumn — the  army  having  really 
done  nothing?  Nevertheless  the  sup- 
plies were  sent,  as  soon  as  they  could 
be,  and  as  soon  as  Nikias  expected 
them.  If  the  whole  winter  was  lost, 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  Ihe  Athenians. 
Still  harder  is  it  in  Dr.  Arnold,  to  say 
— "that  the  armament  was  allowed  to 
be  reduced  to  great  distress  and  weak- 
ness before  the  second  expedition  was 
sent  to  reinforce  it**  The  second  ex- 
pedition was  sent,  the  moment  that 
Nikias  made  known  his  distress  and 
asked  for  it ;  his  intimation  of  distress 
coming  quite  suddenly,  almost  immedi- 
ately ^ter  most  successful  appearances. 

It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect  or  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
dides, than  to  charge  the  Athenians 
with  having  starved  their  expedition. 
What  they  are  really  chargeable  with,  is 
— the  having  devoted  to  it  a  dispropor- 
tionate fraction  of  their  entire  strength 
— perfectly  enormous  and  ruinous.  And 
so  Thucydides  plainly  conceives  it,  when 
he  is  describing  both  the  armament  of 
Nikias  and  that  of  Demosthenes. 

Thucydides  is  very  reserved  in  saying 
anything  against  Nikias,  whom  he  treats 
throughout  with  the  greatest  indulgence 
and  tenderness.  But  he  lets  drop  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  conceived  the 
mismanagement  of  the  general  as  the 
cause  of  5ie  failure  of  the  armament — 
not  as  "one  of  two  causes,'*  as  Dr. 
Arnold  here  presents  it  Of  course  I 
recognise  fully  the  consummate  skill, 
and  the  aggressive  vigour  so  unusual  in 
a  Spartan,  of  Gylippus — together  with 
the  effective  influence  which  this  exer- 
cised upon  the  result  But  Gylippus 
would  never  have  set  foot  in  Syracuse 
had  he  not  been  let  in,  first  through  the 
apathy,  next  through  the  contemptuous 
want  of  precaution,  shown  by  Nikias 
(vii.  42). 
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raised  against  Nikias  at  Athens,  so  neither  are  we  informed  of 
any  such,  even  among  his  own  soldiers  in  Sicily ;  though  their 
disappointment  must  have  been  yet  g^reater  than  that  of  their 
countrymen  at  home,  considering  the  expectations  with  which 
they  had  come  out  We  may  remember  that  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  at  Eion,  under  perfectly  justifiable  circumstances, 
and  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  actually  sent 
for,  raised  the  loudest  murmurs  against  Kleon  in  his  expedition 
against  Aniphipolis,  from  the  hoplites  in  his  own  army.^  The 
contrast  is  instructive,  and  will  appear  yet  more  instructive  as 
we  advance  forward. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  profiting  by  the  lesson  of 
their  recent  defeat     At  the  next  public  assembly  Detennincd 
which  ensued,   Hermokratte  addressed  them  in  a  S"^-|._ 
mingled  tone  of  encouragement   and    admonition.  mSE^lSf 
While  praising  their  bravery,  he  deprecated  their  want  w^^^- 
of  tactics  and  discipline.    Considering  the  great  supe-  n^St**^ 
riority  of  the  enemy  in  this  last  respect,  he  regarded  *^'*'- 
the  recent  battle  as  pving  good  promise  for  the  future  ;  and  he 
appealed  with  satisfaction  to  the  precautions  taken  by  Nikias 
in  fortifying  his  camp,  as  well  as  to  his  speedy  retreat  after  the 
battle.     He  pressed  them  to  diminish  the  excessive  number  of 
fifteen  generals,  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
nominate  to  the  command — to  reduce  the  number  to  three, 
conferring  upon  them  at  the  same  time  fuller  powers  than  had 
been  before  enjoyed,  and  swearing  a  solemn  oath  to  leave  them 
unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers — ^lastly,  to  enjoin 
upon  these  generals  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  during  the 
coming  winter,  for  training  and  arming  the  whole  population. 
Accordingly  Hermokratfis  himself,  with  Herakleid^s  and  Sika- 
nus,  were  named  to  the  command.    Ambassadors  were  sent 
both  to  Sparta  and  to  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  entreating 
assistance  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  prevailing  on  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  recommence  a  direct  attack  against  Attica ;  ^  so  as  at 
least  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  sending  farther  reinforce- 
ments to  Nikias,  and  perhaps  even  to  bring  about  the  recall  of 
his  army. 

But  by  far   the  most  important  measure  which  marked 
the  nomination  of  the  new  generals  was,  the  enlargement  of  the 

'  Thucyd.  v.  7.    See  chap.  liv.  of  this  History*  •  Thucyd.  vi,  72,  73. 
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line  of  fortifications  at  Syracuse.  They  constructed  a  new 
wall,  enclosing  an  additional  space  and  covering 
mentofthc  both  their  Inner  and  their  Outer  City  to  the  west- 
of  Syracuse,  Ward — reaching  from  the  Outer  sea  to  the  Great 
ment  of  their  Harbour,  across  the  whole  space  fronting  the  rising 
incrcise*  slopc  of  the  hill  of  Epipolse — ^and  stretching  far 
difficulties  enough  westward  to  enclose  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Apollo  Temenites.  This  was  intended  as  a  pre- 
caution, in  order  that  if  Nikias,  resuming  operations  in  the 
spring,  should  beat  them  in  the  field  and  confine  them  to 
their  walls — he  might  nevertheless  be  prevented  from  carrying 
a  wall  of  circumvallation  from  sea  to  sea  without  covering  a 
great  additional  extent  of  ground.^  Besides  this,  the  Syra- 
cusans  fitted  up  and  garrisoned  the  deserted  town  of  Megara, 
on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse  ;  they  established 
a  regular  fortification  and  garrison  in  the  Olympieion  or 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  they  had  already  garrisoned 
after  the  recent  battle  with  Nikias ;  and  they  planted  stakes 
in  the  sea  to  obstruct  the  convenient  landing-places.  All 
these  precautions  were  useful  to  them;  and  we  may  even 
say  that  the  new  outlying  fortification,  enclosing  the  Teme- 
nites, proved  their  salvation  in  the  coming  siege — ^by  so 
lengthening  the  circumvallation  necessary  for  the  Athenians 
to  construct,  that  Gylippus  had  time  to  arrive  before  it  was 
finished.  But  there  was  one  farther  precaution  which  the 
Syracusans  omitted  at  this  moment,  when  it  was  open  to 
them  without  any  hindrance — to  occupy  and  fortify  the  Eury- 
alus,  or  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae.  Had  they  done 
this  now,  probably  the  Athenians  could  never  have  made  pro- 
gress with  their  lines  of  circumvallation :  but  they  did  not 
think  of  it  until  too  late — as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
general  scheme  of  Athenian  operations  in  Sicily,  that  if  Nikias 
had  adopted  the  plan  origfinally  recommended  by  Lamachus 
— or  if  he  had  begun  his  permanent  besieging  operations 
against  Syracuse  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  415  B.C.,  instead 
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of  postponing  them,  as  he  actually  did,  to  the  spring  of  414  B.a 
-^he  would  have  found  none  of  these  additional  defences  to 
contend  against,  and  the  line  of  circumvallation  necessary  for 
his  purpose  would  have  been  shorter  and  easier.  Besides  these 
permanent  and  irreparable  disadvantages,  his  winter's  inaction 
at  Naxos  drew  upon  him  the  farther  insult,  that  the  Syracusans 
marched  to  his  former  quarters  at  Katana  and  burned  the 
tents  which  they  found  standing — ^ravaging  at  the  same  time 
the  neighbouring  fields.^ 

Kamarina  maintained  an  equivocal  policy  which  made  both 
parties  hope  to  gain  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  winter  the 
Athenian  envoy  EuphSmus  with  others  was  sent  thither  to 
propose  a  renewal  of  that  alliance,  between  the  city  and  Athens, 
which  had  been  concluded  ten  years  before.  Hermokrat^  the 
Syracusan  went  to  counteract  his  object ;  and  both  of  them, 
according  to  Grecian  custom,  were  admitted  to  address  the 
public  assembly. 

Hermokrat^s  began  by  denouncing  the  views,  designs  and 
past  history  of  Athens.  He  did  not  (he  said)  fear  Hermo- 
her  power,  provided  the  Sicilian  cities  were  united  EJl5h«S» 
and  true  to  each  other :  even  against  Syracuse  alone,  "^^^Sl" 
the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Athenians  after  the  recent  ^^^a^^ 
battle  had  shown  how  little  they  confided  in  their  own  strength. 
What  he  did  fear,  was,  the  delusive  promises  and  insinuations 
of  Athens,  tending  to  disunite  the  island,  and  to  paralyse  all 
joint  resistance.  Every  one  knew  that  her  purpose  in  this 
expedition  was  to  subjugate  all  Sicily — that  Leontini  and 
%esta  served  merely  as  convenient  pretences  to  put  forward 
—and  that  she  could  have  no  sincere  sympathy  for  Chalkidians 
in  Sidly,  when  she  herself  held  in  slavery  the  Chalkidians  in 
Eubcea.  It  was  in  truth  nothing  else  but  an  extension  of  the 
same  scheme  of  rapacious  ambition,  whereby  she  had  reduced 
her  Ionian  allies  and  kinsmen  to  their  present  wretched  slavery, 
now  threatened  against  Sicily.  The  Sicilians  could  not  too 
speedily  show  her  that  they  were  no  lonians,  made  to  be 
transferred  from  one  master  to  another — but  autonomous 
Dorians  from  the  centre  of  autonomy,  Peloponnesus.  It  would 
be  madness  to  forfeit  this  honourable  position  through  jealousy 
or  lukewarmness  among  themselves.     Let  not  the  Kamari- 
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naeans  imagine  that  Athens  was  striking  her  blow  at  Syracuse 
alone :  they  were  themselves  next  neighbours  of  Syracuse,  and 
would  be  the  first  victims  if  she  were  conquered.  They  might 
wish,  from  apprehension  or  envy,  to  see  the  superior  power  of 
Syracuse  humbled :  but  this  could  not  happen  without  en- 
dangering their  own  existence.  They  ought  to  do  for  her 
what  they  would  have  asked  her  to  do  if  the  Athenians  had 
invaded  Kamarina — instead  of  lending  merely  nominal  aid,  as 
they  had  hitherto  done.  Their  former  alliance  with  Athens 
was  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence,  not  binding  them  to  aid 
her  in  schemes  of  pure  aggression.  To  hold  aloof,  give  fair 
words  to  both  parties,  and  leave  Syracuse  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Sicily  single-handed — was  as  unjust  as  it  was  dishonourable. 
If  she  came  off  victor  in  the  struggle,  she  would  take  care  that 
the  Kamarinaeans  should  be  no  gainers  by  such  a  policy.  The 
state  of  affairs  was  so  plain  that  he  (Hermokrat^s)  could  not 
pretend  to  enlighten  them  :  but  he  solemnly  appealed  to  their 
sentiments  of  common  blood  and  lineage.  The  Dorians  of 
Syracuse  were  assailed  by  their  eternal  enemies  the  lonians, 
and  ought  not  to  be  now  betrayed  by  their  own  brother  Dorians 
of  Kamarina,^ 

Euph^mus,  in  reply,  explained  the  proceedings  of  Athens 
Speech  of  ^^  reference  to  her  empire,  and  vindicated  her  against 
Euphfimus.  the  charges  of  Hermokrat^s.  Though  addressing  a 
Dorian  assembly,  he  did  not  fear  to  take  his  start  from  the 
position  laid  down  by  Hermokrat^s,  that  lonians  were  the 
natural  enemies  of  Dorians.  Under  this  feeling,  Athens,  as 
an  Ionian  city,  had  looked  about  to  strengthen  herself  against 
the  supremacy  of  her  powerful  Dorian  neighbours  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Finding  herself  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  king 
at  the  head  of  those  lonians  and  other  Greeks  who  had  just 
revolted  from  him,  she  had  made  use  of  her  position  as  well  as 
of  her  superior  navy  to  shake  off  the  illegitimate  ascendency 
of  Sparta.  Her  empire  was  justified  by  regard  for  her  own 
safety  against  Sparta,  as  well  as  by  the  immense  superiority 
of  her  maritime  efforts  in  the  rescue  of  Greece  from  the  Per- 
sians. Even  in  reference  to  her  allies,  she  had  good  ground 
for  reducing  them  to  subjection,  because  they  had  made  them- 
selves the  instruments  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  king  in 
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his  attempt  to  conquer  her.  Prudential  views  for  assured 
safety  to  herself  had  thus  led  her  to  the  acquisition  of  her 
present  empire,  and  the  same  views  now  brought  her  to  Sicily* 
He  was  prepared  to  show  that  the  interests  of  Kamarina  were 
m  full  accordance  with  those  of  Athens.  The  main  purpose 
of  Athens  in  Sicily  was  to  prevent  her  Sicilian  enemies  from 
sending  aid  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies — to  accomplish 
which,  powerful  Sicilian  allies  were  indispensable  to  her.  To 
enfeeble  or  subjugate  her  Sicilian  allies,  would  be  folly :  if  she 
did  this,  they  would  not  serve  her  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Syracusans  employed  in  their  own  island.  Hence  her  desire 
to  re-establish  the  expatriated  Leontines,  powerful  and  free, 
though  she  retained  the  Chalkidians  in  Eubcea  as  subjects. 
Near  home  she  wanted  nothing  but  subjects,  disarmed  and 
tribute-paying — while  in  Sicily,  she  required  independent  and 
efficient  allies ;  so  that  the  double  conduct,  which  Hermokrat^ 
reproached  as  inconsistent,  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same 
root  of  public  prudence.  Pursuant  to  that  motive,  Athens 
dealt  differently  with  her  different  allies  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each.  Thus,  she  respected  the  autonomy  of 
Chios  ajid  Methymna,  and  maintained  equal  relations  with 
other  islanders  near  Peloponnesus ;  and  such  were  the  relations 
which  she  now  wished  to  establish  in  Sicily. 

No — it  was  Syracuse,  not  Athens,  whom  the  Kamarinaeans 
and  other  Sicilians  had  really  ground  to  fear.  Syracuse  was 
aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  imperial  sway  over  the  island ; 
and  that  which  she  had  already  done  towards  the  Leontines 
showed  what  she  was  prepared  to  do,  when  the  time  came, 
against  Kamarina  and  others.  It  was  under  this  apprehension 
that  the  Kamarinaeans  had  formerly  invited  Athens  into 
Sicily :  it  would  be  alike  unjust  and  impolitic  were  they  now 
to  repudiate  her  aid,  for  she  could  accomplish  nothing  without 
them ;  if  they  did  so  on  the  present  occasion,  they  would 
repent  it  hereafter  when  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  a  con- 
stantly encroaching  neighbour,  and  when  Athenian  auxiliaries 
could  not  again  be  had.  He  repelled  the  imputations  which 
Hermokratte  had  cast  upon  Athens — ^but  the  Kamarinaeans 
were  not  sitting  as  judges  or  censors  upon  her  merits.  It  was 
for  them  to  consider  whether  that  meddlesome  disposition, 
with  which  Athens  was  reproached,  was  not  highly  beneficial 
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as  the  terror  of  oppressors,  and  the  shield  of  weaker  states, 
throughout  Greece.  He  now  tendered  it  to  the  Kamarinaeans 
as  their  only  security  against  Syracuse ;  calling  upon  them, 
instead  of  living  in  perpetual  fear  of  her  aggression,  to  seize 
the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  her  on  an  equal  footing, 
jointly  with  Athens.^ 

In  these  two  remarkable  speeches,  we  find  Hermokratfes 
renewing  substantially  the  same  line  of  counsel  as  he  had 
taken  up  ten  years  before  at  the  congress  of  Gela — ^to  settle 
all  Sicilian  differences  at  home,  and  above  all  things  to  keep 
out  the  intervention  of  Athens ;  who,  if  she  once  got  footing 
in  Sicily,  would  never  rest  until  she  reduced  all  the  cities  suc- 
cessively. This  was  the  natural  point  of  view  for  a  Syracusan 
politician  ;  but  by  no  means  equally  natural,  nor  equally  con- 
clusive, for  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  secondary  Sicilian 
cities — especially  of  the  conterminous  Kamarina.  And  the 
oration  of  Euph^mus  is  an  able  pleading  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Kamarinaeans  had  far  more  to  fear  from  Syracuse  than 
from  Athens.  His  arguments  to  this  point  are  at  least  highly 
plausible,  if  not  convincing :  but  he  seems  to  lay  himself  open 
to  attack  from  the  opposite  quarter.  If  Athens  canpot  hope 
to  gain  any  subjects  in  Sicily,  what  motive  has  she  for  inter- 
fering ?  This  Euph^mus  meets  by  contending  that  if  she  does 
not  interfere,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  will  come  across 
and  render  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Athens  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  is  manifest,  however,  that  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  Athens  could  have  no  real  fears  of  this 
nature,  and  that  her  real  motives  for  meddling  in  Sicily  were 
those  of  hope  and  encroachment,  not  of  self-defence  But  it 
shows  how  little  likely  such  hopes  were  to  be  realised — and 
therefore  how  ill-advised  the  whole  plan  of  interference  in 
Sicily  was — that  the  Athenian  envoy  could  say  to  the  Kama- 
rinaeans, in  the  same  strain  as  Nikias  had  spoken  at  Athens 
when  combating  the  wisdom  of  the  expedition — "  Such  is  the 
distance  of  Sicily  from  Athens,  and  such  the  difficulty  of 
guarding  cities  of  great  force  and  ample  territory  combined, 
that  if  we  wished  to  hold  you  Sicilians  as  subjects,  we  should 
be  unable  to  do  it :  we  can  only  retain  you  as  free  and  powerful 
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allies."^  What  Nikias  said  at  Athens  to  dissuade  his  country- 
men from  the  enterprise,  under  sincere  conviction — Euphdmus 
repeated  at  Kamarina  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  that 
city ;  probably,  without  believing  it  himself,  yet  the  anticipa- 
tion was  not  on  that  account  the  less  true  and  reasonable. 

The  Kamarinaeans  felt  the  force  of  both  speeches,  from 
Hermokrat^    and   EuphSmus.      Their   inclinations  The  Kama- 
carried  them  towards  the  Athenians,  yet  not  without  maiatain 
a  certain  misgiving  in  case  Athens  should  prove  Solidity, 
completely  successful    Towards  the  Syracusans,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  entertained  nothing  but  unqualified  apprehension, 
and  jealousy  of  very  ancient  date — ^and  even  now,  their  great 
fear  was,  of  probable  suffering  if  the  Syracusans  succeeded 
against  Athens  without  their  cooperation.     In  this  dilemma, 
they  thought  it  safest  to  give  an  evasive  answer,  of  friendly 
sentiment  towards  both  parties,  but  refusal  of  aid  to  either ; 
hoping  thus  to  avoid  an  inexpiable  breach,  whichever  way  the 
ultimate  success  might  turn.* 

For  a  city  comparatively  weak  and  situated  like  Kamarina, 
such  was  perhaps  the  least  hazardous  policy.  In  December 
415  B.a,  no  human  being  could  venture  to  predict  how  the 
struggle  between  Nikias  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  coming 
year  would  turn  out ;  nor  were  the  Kamarinaeans  prompted 
by  any  hearty  feeling  to  take  the  extreme  chances  with  either 
party.  Matters  had  borne  a  different  aspect  indeed  in  the 
preceding  month  of  July  415  B.C.,  when  the  Athenians  first  ar- 
rived. Had  the  vigorous  policy  urged  by  Lamachus  been  then 
followed  up,  the  Athenians  would  always  have  appeared  likely 
to  succeed — if  indeed  they  had  not  already  become  conquerors 
of  Syracuse :  so  that  waverers  like  the  Kamarinaeans  would 
have  remained  attached  to  them  from  policy.  The  best  way 
to  obtain  allies  (Lamachus  had  contended)  was,  to  be  prompt 
and  decisive  in  action,  and  to  strike  at  the  capital  point  at 
(mce  while  the  intimidating  effect  of  their  arrival  was  fresh. 
Of  the  value  of  his  advice,  an  emphatic  illustration  is  afforded 
by  the  conduct  of  Kamarina.^ 
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This  is  exactly  the  language  of  Nikias 
in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians,  vi.  12. 
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Throughout  the  rest  of  the  winter,  Nikias  did  little  or 
Winter  pro-  nothing.  He  merely  despatched  envoys  for  the 
Nikias  from  purpose  of  Conciliating  the  Sikels,  in  the  interior, 
atKatana.  where  the  autonomous  Sikels,  who  dwelt  in  the 
central  regions  of  the  island,  for  the  most  part  declared  in 
his  favour— especially  the  powerful  Sikel  prince  Arch6nid6s — 
sending  provisions  and  even  money  to  the  camp  at  Naxos. 
Against  some  refractory  tribes,  Nikias  sent  detachments  for 
purposes  of  compulsion ;  while  the  Syracusans  on  their  part 
did  the  like  to  counteract  him.  Such  Sikel  tribes  as  had 
become  dependents  of  Syracuse,  stood  aloof  from  the  struggle 
As  the  spring  approached,  Nikias  transferred  his  position 
from  Naxos  to  Katana,  re-establishing  that  camp  which  the 
Syracusans  had  destroyed.^ 

He  farther  sent  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  to  invite  cooperation 
from  that  city  ;  and  a  second  to  the  Tyrrhenian  maritime 
cities  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  some  of  whom  had 
proffered  to  him  their  services,  as  ancient  enemies  of  Syracuse, 
and  now  realised  their  promises.  From  Carthage  nothing 
was  obtained.  To  the  Sikels,  Egestaeans,  and  all  the  other 
allies  of  Athens,  Nikias  also  sent  orders  for  bricks,  iron 
bars,  clamps  and  everything  suitable  for  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,  which  was  to  be  commenced  with  the  first  burst  of 
spring. 

While  such  preparations  were  going  on  in  Sicily,  debates 
syracusan  ^^  portcntous  promise  took  place  at  Sparta.  Imme- 
tTsSidr'  diately  after  the  battle  near  the  Olympieion  and  the 
c^ri^  retreat  of  Nikias  into  winter  quarters,  the  Syracusans 
and  Sparta,  j^^^  despatched  envoys  to  Peloponnesus  to  solicit 
reinforcements.  Here  again,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  the 
lamentable  consequences  arising  out  of  the  inaction  of  Nikias. 
Had  he  commenced  the  siege  of  Syracuse  on  his  first  arrival, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  envoys  would  have  been 
sent  to  Peloponnesus  at  all ;  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  have 
arrived  in  time  to  produce  decisive  effects.*  After  exerting 
what  influence  they  could  upon  the  Italian  Greeks,  in  their 
voyage,  the  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth,  where  they 
found  the  warmest  reception  and  obtained  promises  of  speedy 
succour.     The  Corinthians  furnished  envoys  of  their  own  to 
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accompany  them  to  Sparta,  and  to  back  their  request  for 
Lacedaemonian  aid. 

They  found  at  the  congress  at  Sparta  another  advocate 
upon  whom  they  could  not  reasonably  have  counted  ADdbUd^ 
— ^Alkibiadfis.  That  exile  had  crossed  over  from  his  intense 
Thiirii  to  the  Eleian  port  of  Kyllfinfi  in  Peloponnesus  Athens. 
in  a  merchant-vessel/  stnd  now  appeared  at  Sparta  on  special 
invitation  and  safe-conduct  from  the  Lacedsmonians ;  of 
whom  he  was  at  first  vehemently  afraid,  in  consequence 
of  having  raised  against  them  that  Peloponnesian  combination 
which  had  given  them  so  much  trouble  before  the  battle  of 
Mantineia.  He  now  appeared  too,  burning  with  hostility 
against  his  country,  and  eager  to  inflict  upon  her  all  the 
mischief  in  his  power.  Having  been  the  chief  evil  genius  to 
plunge  her,  mainly  for  selfish  ends  of  his  own,  into  this  ill- 
starred  venture,  he  was  now  about  to  do  his  best  to  turn  it 
into  her  irreparable  ruin.  His  fiery  stimulus,  and  unmeasured 
exaggerations,  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Corinthian  and 
Syracusan  eloquence,  and  inflamed  the  tardy  goodwill  of  the 
Spartan  Ephors  into  comparative  decision  and  activity'  His 
harangue  in  the  Spartan  congress  is  gfiven  to  us  by  Thucydidfis 
— ^who  may  possibly  have  heard  it,  as  he  was  then  himself  in 
exile.  Like  the  earlier  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Alkibiadte  at  Athens,  it  is  characteristic  in  a  high  degree  ; 
and  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  as  the  latest  composed 


■  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c  23)  says  that  he 
went  to  reside  at  Argos  ;  but  this  seems 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  assertion 
of  Thucydid^s  (vi.  61)  that  his  friends  at 
Argos  had  incurred  grave  suspicions  of 
treason. 

Cornelius  Nepo6  (Alkib.  c  4)  says, 
with  greater  probability  of  truth,  that 
ADdbiad^  went  from  Thurii,  first  to 
Elis,  next  to  Thebes. 

Isokrat^  (De  Bigis,  Orat  xri.  s.  10) 
says  that  the  Athenians  banished  him 
out  of  aU  Greece,  inscribed  his  name  on 
a  column,  and  sent  envoys  to  demand 
his  poson  frt>m  the  Argeians ;  so  that 
Alkibiad^  was  compelUa  to  take  refuse 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  wh<Me 
statement  of  Isokrat^  is  exceedinglv 
loose  and  untrustworthy,  carrying  back 
the  commencement  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Four  Hundred  to  a  time  anterior 
to  the  banishment  of  Alkibiad^s.  But 
among  all   the  vague   sentences,   this 


allegation  that  the  'Athonians  banished 
him  out  of  all  Greece  stands  prominent 
They  could  only  banish  him  frx>m  the 
territory  of  Athens  and  her  allies. 
Whether  he  went  to  Argos,  as  I  have 
already  said,  seems  to  me  very  doubtful ; 
perhaps  Plutarch  copied  the  statement 
from  this  passage  of  tsokrat^s. 

But  under  all  circumstances,  we  are 
not  to  believe  that  Alkibiad^s  turned 
against  his  country,  or  went  to  Sparta, 
upon  compulsion.  The  first  act  of  his 
hostility  to  Athens  (the  disappointing 
her  of  the  acquisition  of  Messene)  was 
committed  before  he  left  Sicily.  More- 
over Thu(^did^  represents  him  as  un- 
willing indfeed  to  go  to  Sparta,  but  only 
unwiUing  because  he  was  afraid  of  the 
Spartans;  in  fact  waiting  for  a  safe 
conduct  and  invitation  from  them. 
Thucydid^s  mentions  nothing  about  his 
goingto  Argos  (vi.  88). 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  88. 
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speech  of  any  length  which  we  find  in  his  history.    I  gfive  here 
the  substance,  without  professing  to  translate  the  words. 
"  First,  I  must  address  you,  Lacedaemonians,  respecting  the 
prejudices  current  against  me  personally,  before  I 
i^SSdas     can  hope  to  find  a  fair  hearing  on  public  matters. 
daemonian     You  know  it  was  I,  who  renewed  my  public  con- 
****"*  ^"      nexion  with  Sparta,  after  my  ancestors  before  me  had 
quarrelled  with  you  and  renounced  it.   Moreover,  I  assiduously 
cultivated  your  favour  on  all  points,  especially  by  attentions 
to  your  prisoners  at  Athens  :  but  while  I  was  showing  all  this 
zeal  towards  you,  you   took  the  opportunity  of  the  peace 
which  you  made  with  Athens  to  employ  my  enemies  as  your 
agents — thus  strengthening  their  hands,  and  dishonouring  me. 
It  was  this  conduct  of  yours  which  drove  me  to  unite  with  the 
Argeians  and  Mantineians  ;  nor  ought  you  to  be  angry  with 
me  for  mischief  which  you  thus  drew  upon  yourselves.     Pror 
bably  some  of  you  hate  me  too,  without  any  good  reason,  as 
a  forward  partisan  of  democracy.     My  family  were  always 
opposed  to  the  Peisistratid  despots  ;  and  as  all  opposition,  to 
a  ruling  One  or  Few,  takes  the  name  of  The  People,  so  from 
that  time  forward  we  continued  to  act  as  leaders  of  the  people.* 
Moreover  our  established  constitution  was  a  democracy,  so 
that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  obey :  though  I  did  my  best  to 
maintain  a  moderate  line  of  political  conduct  in  the  midst  of 
the  reigning  licence.     It  was  not  my  family,  but  others,  who 
in  former  times  as  well  as  now,  led  the  people  into  the  worst 
courses — those  same  men  who  sent  me  into  exile.     I  always 
acted  as  leader,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  entire  city  ;  thinking 
it  right  to  uphold  that  constitution   in  which  Athens  had 
enjoyed  her  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  which  I  found  already 
existing.^    For  as  to  democracy,  all  we  Athenians  of  common 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  89.  ToTj  T^p  rvpdyyois 
&ci  TOTC  iid<l>opol  ifffifVy  "way  8i  rh  ivaa^ 
rio^fifvoy  T^  9vya<rT€{ntyTi  i^fios  i»v6- 
fuurrai'  Koi  iir*  iK%ivov  ^vfi-wc^ifiuvtv  ij 
irpooTotrla  iifiiv  rod  ir\ri$ous. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  been  always  opposed  to 
7  6paypot  or  despots,  and  had  been  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  the  Peisistratid 
r^pawoi^  whom  they  in  fact  put  down. 
In  tracing  his  democratical  tendencies, 
therefore,  to  this  source,  Alkibiad6s 
took  the  best  means  of  excusing  them 


before  a  Lacedsemonian  audience. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  89.  iritis  Z\  rod  ^iftr 
iraanos  irpo4(mifi§yf  diKcuovmrcs,  iy  f 
(rx^/MTi  fi§yl<rrfi  4i  ir6\is  ^rvx*  ««i 
iKttfdtporrdrri  oZaay  k«u  &ir«p  494^ar6  ris, 
rovro  (i/vSicurci^ctr'  i-wtl  ZriftoKpcerlaM  yt 
K(d  iytyyAffKOfify  ol  ^poyovyr^s  riy  iral 
ainhs  ohZ^yhs  &y  x^'P^''*  ^^*f  *^^  Xoitop^' 
ffeufu*  iiKKk  Tcpl  6fio\oyovfi4yris  iu^olas 
oifi^y  tty  K€uyhy  K4yoiro'  Kcd  rh  /icOiorivcu 
ainiiy  oIik  496Kfi  iifuy  iur^aXjks  clrai, 
d/iwK  voKffAlwy  irpo(rKaBrifi4y»y. 
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sense;  well  knew  its  real  character.  Personally,  I  have  better 
reason  than  any  one  else  to  rail  against  it — if  one  could  say 
anything  new  about  such  confessed  folly  ;  but  I  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  change  the  government,  while  you  were  standing  by 
as  enemies. 

''  So  much  as  to  myself  personally:  I  shall  now  talk  to  you 
about  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  tell  you  something 
more  than  you  yet  know.  Our  purpose  in  sailing  from  Athens, 
was,  first  to  conquer  the  Sicilian  Greeks — next,  the  Italian 
Greeks — afterwards,  to  make  an  attempt  <m  the  Carthaginian 
empire  and  on  Carthage  herself.  If  all  or  most  of  this  suc- 
ceeded, we  were  then  to  attack  Peloponnesus.  We  intended 
to  bring  to  this  enterprise  the  entire  power  of  the  Sicilian  and 
Italian  Greeks,  besides  lai^e  numbers  of  Iberian  and  other 
warlike  barbaric  mercenaries,  tc^;ether  with  many  new  triremes 
built  from  the  abundant  forests  of  Italy,  and  large  supplies 
both  of  treasure  and  provision.  We  could  thus  blockade 
Peloponnesus  all  round  with  our  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time 
assail  it  with  our  land-force ;  and  we  calculated,  by  taking 
some  towns  by  storm  and  occupying  others  as  permanent 
fortified  positions,  that  we  should  easily  conquer  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  then  become  undisputed  masters  of  Greece. 
You  thus  hear  the  whole  scheme  of  our  expedition  from  the 
man  who  knows  it  best;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that 
the  remaining  generals  will  execute  all  this,  if  they  can. 
Nothing  but  your  intervention  can  hinder  them.  If  indeed 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  all  united,  they  might  hold  out ;  but  the 
S)rracusans  standing  alone  cannot — ^beaten  as  they  already 
have  been  in  a  general  action,  and  blocked  up  as  they  are  by 
sea.  If  Syracuse  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  all 
Sicily  and  all  Italy  will  share  the  same  fate ;  and  the  danger 
which  I  have  described  will  be  soon  upon  you. 

**  It  is  not  therefore  simply  for  the  safety  of  Sicily — ^it  is  for 
the  safety  of  Peloponnesus — ^that  I  now  urge  you  to  send 
across,  forthwith,  a  fleet  with  an  army  of  hoplites  as  rowers  ^ 
and  what  I  consider  still  more  important  than  an  army — a 
Spartan  general  to  take  the  supreme  command.  Moreover 
you  must  also  carry  on  declared  and  vigorous  war  against 
Athens  here,  that  the  Syracusans  may  be  encouraged  to  hold 
out,  and  that  Athens  may  be  in  no  condition  to  send  addi- 
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tional  reinforcements  thither.  You  must  farther  fortify  and 
permanently  garrison  Dekeleia  in  Attica:^  that  is  the  con- 
tingency which  the  Athenians  have  always  been  most  afraid 
of,  and  which  therefore  you  may  know  to  be  your  best  policy. 
You  will  thus  get  into  your  own  hands  the  live  and  dead  stock 
of  Attica,  interrupt  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  at  Laureion, 
deprive  the  Athenians  of  their  profits  from  judicial  fines*  as 
well  as  of  their  landed  revenue,  and  dispose  the  subject-allies 
to  withhold  their  tribute. 

'*  None  of  you  ought  to  think  the  worse  of  me  because  I 
make  this  vigorous  onset  upon  my  country  in  conjunction  with 
her  enemies — I  who  once  passed  for  a  lover  of  my  country.^ 
Nor  ought  you  to  mistrust  my  assurances  as  coming  from  the 
reckless  passion  of  an  exile.  The  worst  enemies  of  Athens 
are  not  those  who  make  open  war  like  you,  but  those  who 
drive  her  best  friends  into  hostility.  I  loved  my  country* 
while  I  was  secure  as  a  citizen — I  love  her  no  more,  now  that 
I  am  wronged.  In  fact,  I  do  not  conceive  myself  to  be  assail- 
ing a  country  still  mine :  I  am  rather  trying  to  win  back  a 
country  now  lost  to  me.  The  real  patriot  is  not  he,  who 
having  unjustly  lost  his  country,  acquiesces  in  patience — but 
he  whose  ardour  makes  him  try  every  means  to  regain  her, 

"  Employ  me  without  fear,  Lacedaemonians,  in  any  service 
of  danger  or  suffering :  the  more  harm  I  did  you  formerly  as 
an  enemy,  the  more  good  I  can  now  do  you  as  a  friend.  But 
above  all,  do  not  shrink  back  from  instant  operations  both  in 
Sicily  and  in  Attica,  upon  which  so  much  depends.  You  will 
thus  put  down  the  power  of  Athens,  present  as  well  as  future ; 
you  will  dwell  yourselves  in  safety;  and  you  will  become 
the  leaders  of  undivided  Hellas,  by  free  consent  and  without 
force." »  

The  establishment  and   permanent  I  &(tw  ^qkuv  h\iM¥  cTkcu,  cI  rp   ^inmnov 


occupation  of  a  fortified  post  in  Attica, 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  Corin- 
thians even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  (Thucyd.  i.  122). 

•  The  occupation  of  Dekeleia  made  it 
necessary  for  the  larger  number  of  Athe- 
nians to  be  almost  incessantly  under 
arms.  Instead  of  a  city,  Athens  became 
a  guard-post,  says  Thucydid^s  (vii.  28). 
There  was  therefore  seldom  leisure  for 
the  convocation  of  that  numerous  body 
of  citizens  who  formed  a  Dikastery. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  92.     Kal  x^i^v  odScyl 


/icr&  Tfitfv  iro\c/it»T(iTCi>K,  ^xKvKoKi%  irorc 
SoKMV  cTf'ai,  vvv  iyKparm  iirdpxofutu 

*  Thucvd.  vi.  22.  T6  rt  4>i\^o\i 
oitK  4y  $  iZiKovfuu  (^x*'*  ^^^*  ^^  f 
iur^a\ms  iirokirtvBriv,  Ov8'  M  mrpl^a 
odaay  (ri  riyovfttu  vvv  Uvat,  irokb  8i  /mK- 
Kov  riiv  oifK  olaay  kytueroff^tu.  Kal 
<l>tX.6iro\ts   otros  6p$£st  ovx  ^s  hf  r^v 

i»  4k  wavrhs  rp&rov  Hi^L  rh  htiBvyMOf 
ittipaBn  ahr^v  ivafia\uv. 
»  Thucyd.  vi.  89-92. 
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Enormous  consequences  turned  upon  this  speech — no  less 
masterly  in  reference  to  the  purpose  and  the  audience.  Great  efltct 
than  infamous  as  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  speech  on 
speaker.  If  its  contents  became  known  at  Athens,  ponnesiaiit. 
as  they  probably  did,  the  enemies  of  Alkibiadfis  would  be 
supplied  with  a  justification  of  their  most  violent  political 
attacks.  That  imputation  which  they  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  fasten  upon  htm,  ctting  in  proof  of  it  alike  his  pro- 
fligate expenditure,  overbearing  insolence,  and  derision  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  state  ^ — that  he  detested  the  de- 
mocracy in  his  heart,  submitted  to  it  only  from  necessity,  and 
was  watching  for  the  first  safe  opportunity  of  subverting  it — 
appears  here  in  his  own  language  as  matter  of  avowal  and 
boast.  The  sentence  of  condemnation  against  him  would  now 
be  unanimously  approved,  even  by  those  who  at  the  time  had 
deprecated  it ;  while  the  people  would  be  more  firmly  per- 
suaded than  before  of  the  reality  of  the  association  between 
irreligious  manifestations  and  treasonable  designs.  Doubtless 
the  inferences  so  drawn  from  the  speech  would  be  unsound, 
because  it  represented,  not  the  actual  past  sentiments  of 
Alkibiad^,  but  those  to  which  he  now  found  it  convenient  to 
lay  claim.  As  far  as  so  very  selfish  a  politician  could  be  said 
to  have  any  preference,  democracy  was,  in  some  respects, 
more  convenient  to  him  than  oligarchy.  Though  offensive  to 
his  taste,  it  held  out  larger  prospects  to  his  love  of  show,  his 
adventurous  ambition,  and  his  rapacity  for  foreign  plunder ; 
while  under  an  oligarchy,  the  jealous  restraints,  and  repulses 
imposed  on  him  by  a  few  equals,  would  be  perhaps  more 
galling  to  his  temper  than  those  arising  from  the  whole  people.* 
He  takes  credit  in  his  speech  for  moderation  as  opposed  to 
the  standing  licence  of  democracy.  But  this  is  a  pretence 
absurd  even  to  extravagance,  which  Athenians  of  all  parties 
would  have  listened  to  with  astonishment.  Such  licence  as 
that  of  AlkibiadSs  himself  had  never  been  seen  at  Athens ; 
and  it  was  the  adventurous  instincts  of  the  democracy  towards 
foreign  conquest — combined  with  their  imperfect  apprehension 
of  the  limits  and  conditions  under  which  alone  their  empire 
could  be  permanently  maintained — which  he  stimulated  up  to 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  28. 

'  See  a  remarkable  passage  of  Thucyd. 


— and  the  note  in  explanation  of  it,  in  a 
later  chapter  of  this  History,  chap.  Ixii. 
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the  highest  point,  and  then  made  use  of  for  his  own  power  and 
profit  As  against  himself,  he  had  reason  for  accusing  his 
political  enemies  of  unworthy  manoeuvres  ;  and  even  of  gross 
political  wickedness,  if  they  were  authors  or  accomplices  (as 
seems  probable  of  some)  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  But 
most  certainly,  their  public  advice  to  the  commonwealth  was 
far  less  mischievous  than  his.  And  if  we  are  to  strike  the 
balance  of  personal  political  merit  between  Alkibiadfe  and  his 
enemies,  we  must  take  into  the  comparison  his  fraud  upon  the 
simplicity  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  recounted  in  the  last 
preceding  chapter  but  one  of  this  history. 

If  then  that  portion  of  the  speech  of  Alkibiadfis,  wherein 
Misrcpre-  ^c  touchcs  upon  Athenian  politics  and  his  own  past 
^nttSin  conduct,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  historical  evidence, 
the  speech,    jyg^  ^  jj^|.jg  ^j^  ^g  ^j.ygj.  ^j^g  following  portion  in 

which  he  professes  to  describe  the  real  purposes  of  Athens 
in  her  Sicilian  expedition.  That  any  such  vast  designs  as 
those  which  he  announces  were  ever  really  contemplated  even 
by  himself  and  his  immediate  friends,  is  very  improbable ; 
that  they  were  contemplated  by  the  Athenian  public,  by  the 
armament,  or  by  Nikias,  is  utterly  incredible.  The  tardiness 
and  timid  movements  of  the  armament  (during  the  first  eight 
months  after  arriving  at  Rhegium)  recommended  by  Nikias, 
partially  admitted  even  by  Alkibiad^s,  opposed  only  by  the 
unavailing  wisdom  of  Lamachus,  and  not  strongly  censured 
when  known  at  Athens — conspire  to  prove  that  their  minds 
were  not  at  first  fully  made  up  even  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse ; 
that  they  counted  on  alliances  and  money  in  Sicily  which 
they  did  not  find ;  and  that  those,  who  sailed  from  Athens 
with  large  hopes  of  brilliant  and  easy  conquest,  were  soon 
taught  to  see  the  reality  with  different  eyes.  If  Alkibiadfes 
had  himself  conceived  at  Athens  the  designs  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  reveal  in  his  speech  at  Sparta,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  espoused  the  scheme  of  Lamachus 
— or  rather  would  have  originated  it  himself.  We  find  him 
indeed,  in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  before  the  deter- 
mination to  sail,  holding  out  hopes,  that  by  means  of  con- 
quests in  Sicily,  Athens  might  become  mistress  of  all  Greece. 
But  this  is  there  put  as  an  alternative  and  as  a  favourable 
possibility — is  noticed  only  in  one  place,  without  expansion 
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or  amplification — and  shows  that  the  speaker  did  not  reckon 
upon  finding  any  such  expectations  prevalent  among  his 
hearers.  Alkibiadfis  could  not  have  ventured  to  promise,  in 
his  discourse  at  Athens,  the  results  which  he  afterwards  talked 
of  at  Sparta  as  having  been  actually  contemplated — Sicily, 
Italy,  Carthage,  Iberian  mercenaries,  &c,  all  ending  in  a 
blockading  fleet  large  enough  to  gird  round  Peloponnesus.* 
Had  he  put  forth  such  promises,  the  charge  of  juvenile  folly 
which  Nikias  ui^ed  against  him  would  probably  have  been 
believed  by  every  one.  His  speech  at  Sparta,  though  it  has 
passed  with  some  as  a  fragment  of  true  Grecian  history,  seems 
in  truth  little  better  than  a  gigantic  romance,  dressed  up  to 
alarm  his  audience.' 

Intended  for  this  purpose,  it  was  eminently  suitable  and 
effectivte.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  already  been  Rcsoiutwiis 
partly  moved  by  the  representations  from  Corinth  spanans. 
and  Syracuse,  and  were  even  prepared  to  send  envoys  to  the 
latter  place  with  encouragement  to  hold  out  against  Athens. 
But  the  peace  of  Nikias,  and  the  alliance  succeeding  it,  still 
subsisted  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  It  had  indeed  been 
partially  and  indirectly  violated  in  many  ways,  but  both  the 
contracting  parties  still  considered  it  as  subsisting,  nor  would 
either  of  them  yet  consent  to  break  their  oaths  openly  and 
avowedly.  For  this  reason — as  well  as  from  the  distance  of 
Sicily,  great  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  nautical 
Athenians — the  Ephors  could  not  yet  make  up  their  minds 
to  despatch  thither  any  positive  aid.  It  was  exactly  in  this 
point  of  hesitation  between  the  will  and  the  deed,  that  the 
energetic  and  vindictive  exile  from  Athens  found  them.  His 
flaming  picture  of  the  danger  impending— brought  home  to 
their  own  doors,  and  appearing  to  proceed  from  the  best  in- 
formed of  all  witnesses — overcame  their  reluctance  at  once  ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the  precise  steps 
whereby  their  interference  would  be  rendered  of  most  avail. 
The  transfer  of  Alkibiadfis  to  Sparta  thus  reverses  the  supe- 
riority of  force  between  the  two  contending  chiefs  of  Greece 
— "  Momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum."  ^  He  had  not 
yet  shown  his  power  of  doing  his  country  good,  as  we  shall 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  12-17.  *  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c  17. 

'  Lucan,  Pharsal.  iv.  819. 
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find  him  hereafter  engaged,  during  the  later  years  of  the  war  : 
his  first  achievements  were  but  too  successful  in  doing  her 
harm. 

The  Lacedaemonians  forthwith  resolved  to  send  an  auxiliary 
The  Lace-  force  to  Svracuse.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done 
scndGyiip-  before  the  spnng,  they  nommated  Gylippus  com- 
cuL..  ^"^'  mander,  directing  him  to  proceed  thither  without 
delay,  and  to  take  counsel  with  the  Corinthians  for  opera- 
tions as  speedy  as  the  case  admitted.^  We  do  not  know  that 
Gylippus  had  as  yet  given  any  positive  evidence  of  that  con- 
summate skill  and  activity  which  we  shall  presently  be  called 
upon  to  describe.  He  was  probably  chosen  on  account  of  his 
superior  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  ;  since  his  father  Kleandridas,  after  having 
been  banished  from  Sparta  fourteen  years  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  for  taking  Athenian  bribes,  had  been  domiciliated 
as  a  citizen  at  Thurii.*  Gylippus  desired  the  Corinthians 
to  send  imitiediately  two  triremes  for  him,  to  Asin^  in  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  and  to  prepare  as  many  others  as  their  docks 
could  furnish. 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  93  ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  23  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  7. 
'  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 


FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE 
BY  NIKIAS  —  DOWN  TO  THE  SECOND  ATHENIAN  EXPE- 
DITION UNDER  DEMOSTHENES  AND  THE  RESUMPTION 
OF  THE  GENERAL  WAR. 

The  Athenian  troops  at  Katana,  probably  tired  of  inaction, 
were  put  in  motion  in  the  early  spring,  even  before  B.c.414. 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from  Athens,  and  MoY«nent» 
sailed  to  the  deserted  walls  of  Megara,  not  far  from  a/SSJ?  '" 
Syracuse,  which  the  Syracusans  had  recently  garri-  "^**°*^' 
soned.     Having  in  vain  attacked  the  Syracusan  garrison,  and 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring  fields,  they  re-embarked,  landed 
again  for  similar  purposes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias,  and 
then,  after  an  insignificant  skirmish,  returned  to  Katana.    An 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  island  procured  for  them 
the  alliance  of  the  Sikel  town  of  Kentoripa ;  and  the  cavalry 
being  now  arrived  from  Athens,  they  prepared  for  opera- 
tions against  Syracuse.    Nikias  had  received  from  Athens 
250  horsemen  fully  equipped,  for 'whom  horses  were  to  be 
procured  in  Sicily^ — 30  horse-bowmen  and  300  talents  in 
money.    He  was  not  long  in  furnishing  them  with  horses  from 
Egesta  and  Katana,  from  which  cities  he  also  received  some 
farther  cavalry — so  that  he  was  presently  able  to  muster  650 
cavalry  in  alL^ 

Even  before  this  cavalry  could  be  mounted,  Nikias  made 
his  first  approach  to  Syracuse.  For  the  Syracusan  generals 
on  their  side,  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from 
Athens,  and  aware  that  besieging  operations  were  on  the  point 


■  Horses  were  so  largdy  bred  in 
Sicily,  that  they  even  found  their  way 
into  Attica  and  Central  Greece — Sopho- 
klfe,  CEd.  Kolon.  312— 


If  the  Scholiast  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
Sicilian  horses  were  of  unusually  great 


size. 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  95-98. 
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of  being  commenced,  now  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the 

precaution  of  occupying  and  guarding  the  roads  of  access  to 

the  high  ground  of  Epipolae,  which  overhung  their  outer  city. 

Syracuse   consisted   at  this  time   of  two  parts,  an    inner 

and  outer  city.     The  former  was  comprised  in  the 

Local  con- 

diiionand      island  of  Ortyg^ia,  the  original  settlement  founded 

fortificadons  ,  . 

of  Syracuse,   by  Archias,  and  within  which  the  modern  city  is  at 

at  the  time  ,  •       i      i      i         -i        t  .  - 

when  Nikias  this  momcnt  mcluded  :  the  latter  or  outer  city,  after- 
inner  and  wards  known  by  the  name  of  Achradina,  occupied 
the  high  ground  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Ortygia, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  the  inner  city,  or  to  have 
been  comprised  in  the  same  fortification.  This  outer  city  was 
defended,  on  the  north  and  east,  by  the  sea,  with  rocks  pre- 
senting great  difficulties  of  landing — and  by  a  sea-wall ;  so 
that  on  these  sides  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  attack.  Its 
wall  on  the  land-side,  beginning  from  the  sea  somewhat  east- 
ward of  the  entrance  of  the  cleft  now  called  Santa  Bonagia  or 
Panagia,  ran  in  a  direction  westward  of  south  as  far  as  the 
termination  of  the  high  ground  of  Achradina,  and  then  turned 
eastward  along  the  stone  quarries  now  known  as  those  of  the 
Capucins  and  Novanteris.  where  the  ground  is  in  part  so  steep, 
that  probably  little  fortification  was  needed.  This  fortified 
high  land  of  Achradina  thus  constituted  the  outer  city ;  while 
the  lower  ground,  situated  between  it  and  the  inner  city  or 
Ortygia,  seems  at  this  time  not  to  have  been  included  in  the 
fortifications  of  either,  but  was  employed  (and  probably  had 
been  employed  even  from  the  first  settlement  in  the  island), 
partly  for  religious  processions,  games,  and  other  multitu- 
dinous ceremonies — partly  fpr  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which, 
according  to  invariable  Grecian  custom,  was  performed  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city.  Extensive  catacombs  yet  remain  to 
mark  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  ancient  Nekropolis 
served  its  purpose. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  outer  city-wall  in  the  direction  of 
Localities  the  port  Called  Trogilus,  stood  an  unfortified  suburb 
wiSiof'the**  which  afterwards  became  enlarged  into  the  distinct 
— Epi^^.  walled  town  of  TychL  West  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  same  outer  city-wall  (nearly  south-west  of  the  outer  city 
itself)  stood  another  suburb — afterwards  known  and  fortified 
as  Neapolis,  but  deriving  its  name,  in  the  year  415  B.C.,  from 
having  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo 
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Temenit^  *  (which  stood  a  little  way  up  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  of  Epipolae),  and  stretching  from  thence  down  southward 
in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Harbour.  Between  these  two 
suburbs  lay  a  broad  open  space,  the  ground  rising  in  gradual 
acclivity  from  Achradina  to  the  westward,  and  diminishing  in 
breadth  as  it  rose  higher,  until  at  length  it  ended  in  a  small 
conical  mound  called  in  modem  times  the  Belvedere.  This 
acclivity  formed  the  eastern  ascent  of  the  long  ridge  of  high 
groimd  called  Epipolse.  It  was  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  of  which  Achradina  was  the  base  :  to  the  north  as  well 
as  to  the  south,  it  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  lines  of  lime- 
stone cliff  (forming  the  sides  of  the  triangle),  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  quite  precipitous,  except  in  some  few 
openings  made  for  convenient  ascent  From  the  western  point 
or  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  descent  was  easy  and  gradual 
(excepting  two  or  three  special  mounds  or  cliffs)  towards  the 
city,  the  interior  of  which  was  visible  from  this  outer  slope.' 

According  to  the  warfare  of  that  time,  Nikias  could  only 
take   Syracuse  by  building  a  wall  of  circumvalla-  Poanbaities 
tion  so  as  to  cut  off  its  supplies  by  land,  and  at  the  whenNaSL 
same  time  blockading  it  by  sea.     Now  looking  at  mSidiy— 
the  Inner  and  Outer  city  as  above  described,  at  the  difficulties 
moment  when  he  first  reached  Sicily,  we  see  that  dcSJf 
(after  defeating  the  Syracusans  and  driving  them  within  their 
walls,  which  would  be  of  course  the  first  part  of  the  process) 
he  might  have  carried  his  blockading  wall  in  a  direction 
nearly  southerly  from  the  innermost  point  of  the  cleft  of 
Santa  Bonagia,  between  the  city-wall  and  the  Temenitds  so 
as  to  reach  the  Great  Harbour  at  a  spot  not  far  westward 


'  At  the  ndghboariDg  city  of  Gda, 
also,  a  little  without  the  walls,  there 
stood  a  large  brazen  statue  of  Apollo — 
of  so  much  sanctity,  beauty,  or  notoriety, 
that  the  Carthaginians  in  thdr  invasion 
of  the  island  (seven  ^ears  after  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  by  Nikias)  carried  it  away 
with  them  and  transported  it  to  Tyre 
(Diodor.  xiiL  io8). 

•  In  reference  to  all  these  topo- 
graphical details,  the  reader  is  requested 
to  consult  the  two  Plans  of  S}rracuse 
annexed  to  the  end  of  this  volume,  toge- 
ther with  the  explanatory  Appendix  on 
the  Operations  of  the  Si^e.  The  very 
perspicuous  description  of  Epipolse,  also, 


S'ven  by  Mr.  Stanley  (as  embodied  in 
r.  Arnold's  Appendix  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  Thucydid^s),  is  especially 
commended  to  his  attention. 

In  the  Appendix,  I  have  been  un- 
avoidably compelled  to  repeat  a  portion 
of  the  matter  contained  in  my  general 
narrative :  for  which  repetition  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned. 

In  Plan  I.,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  re- 
present the  wall  of  the  Outer  City  as  it 
seems  to  have  stood  when  Nikias  first 
arrived  in  Sicily.  The  letters  E,  F  re- 
present the  waU  of  the  Inner  City  at  the 
same  moment 
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of  the  junction  of  Ortygia  with  the  main  land.     Or  he  might 
have  landed  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  executed  the  same 
wall,  beginning  from  the  opposite  end.     Or  he  might  have 
preferred  to  construct  two  blockading  walls,  one  for  each 
city  separately :  a  short  wall  would  have  sufficed  in  front  of 
the  isthmus  joining  Ortygia,  while  a  separate  wall  might  have 
been  carried  to  shut  up  the  outer  city,  across  the  unfortified 
space  constituting  the  Nekropolis  opposite  to  Ortygia.     Such 
were  the  possibilities  of  the  case  at  the  time  when  Nikias  first 
reached  Rhegium.     But  during  the  many  months  of  inaction 
which  he  had  allowed,  the  Syracusans  had  barred  out  both 
these  possibilities,  and  had  greatly  augmented  the  difficulties 
of  his  intended  enterprise.     They  had  constructed  a  new  wall, 
covering  both  their  inner  and  their  outer  city — ^stretching 
across  the  whole  front  which  faced  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  from 
the  Great  Harbour  to  the  opposite  sea  near  Santa  Bonagia — 
and  expanding  westward  so  as  to  include  within  it  the  statue 
and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo  Temenitfe,  with  the  cliff 
near  adjoining  to  it  known  by  the  name  of  the  Temenite  Cliff. 
This  was  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  lengthening  the  line 
indispensable  for  the  besiegers  to  make  their  wall  a  good  block- 
ade.^   After  it  was  finished,  Nikias  could  not  begin  his  blockade 
from  the  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  since  he  would  have  been 
obstructed  by  the  precipitous  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae.     He 
was  under  the  necessity  of  beginning  his  wall  from  a  portion 
of  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolae,  and  of  carrying  it  both  along 
a  greater  space  and  higher  up  on  the  slope,  until  he  touched 
the  Great  Harbour  at  a  point  farther  removed  from  Ortygia. 

Syracuse  having  thus  become  assailable  only  from  the  side 
Increased  of  EpipoljE,  the  ueccssity  so  created  for  carrying  on 
of  the  upper  Operations  much  higher  up  on  the  slope  gave  to  the 
S^pSkc?  summit  of  that  eminence  a  greater  importance  than 
of  th^  s^-  it  had  before  possessed.  Nikias,  doubtless  furnished 
^^^%e  with  good  local  information  by  the  exiles,  seems  to 
EpipoiL!  have  made  this  discovery  earlier  than  the  Syracusan 
generals,  who  (having  been  occupied  in  augmenting  their 
defences  on  another  point  where  they  were  yet  more  vul- 


>  Thucyd.  v.  75.    'Ertlxi(ov  8c   icai 

T€  rf  ir6K9if  rhv  Ttfuvlrfif  ivrhs  Toaiad- 
/icyoi,    TfiX^J    itapit    vav    rh    irphs 


4\d<r<rovos    thawortixi^rfOi  iair. 

In  Plan  I.,  the  letters  G,  H,  I 
represent  this  additional  or  advanced 
fortification. 
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nerable)  did  not  make  it  until  immediately  before  the  opening 
of  the  spring  campaign.  It  was  at  that  critical  moment  that 
they  proclaimed  a  full  muster,  for  break  of  day,  in  the  low 
mead  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus.  After  an  inspection 
of  arms,  and  probably  final  distribution  of  forces  for  the  ap- 
proaching struggle,  a  chosen  regiment  of  6oo  hoplites  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  an  Andrian  exile  named  Diomilus, 
in  order  to  act  as  garrison  of  Epipolae,  as  well  as  to  be  in 
constant  readiness  wherever  they  might  be  wanted.^  These 
men  were  intended  to  occupy  the  strong  ground  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  thus  obstruct  all  the  various  approaches 
to  it,  seemingly  not  many  in  number,  and  all  narrow. 

But  before  they  had  yet  left  their  muster,  to  march  to  the 
summit,  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  Athenians  The  summit 
were  already  in  possession  of  it.  Nikias  and  Lama-  by"tff^**** 
chus,  putting  their  troops  on  board  at  Katana,  had  Athenians. 
sailed  during  the  preceding  night  to  a  landing-place  not  far 
from  a  place  called  Leon  or  the  Lion,  which  was  only  six  or 
seven  furlongs  from  Epipolae,  and  seems  to  have  lain  between 
Megara  and  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus.  They  here  landed 
their  hoplites,  and  placed  their  fleet  in  safety  under  cover  of 
a  palisade  across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Thapsus,  before  day 
and  before  the  Syracusans  had  any  intimation  of  their  arrival. 
Their  hoplites  immediately  moved  forward  with  rapid  step  to 
ascend  Epipolae,  mounting  seemingly  from  the  north-east,  by 
the  side  towards  Megara  and  farthest  removed  from  Syra- 
cuse ;  so  that  they  first  reached  the  summit  called  Euryilus, 
near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  above  described.  From  hence 
they  commanded  the  slope  of  Epipolae  beneath  them  and 
the  town  of  Syracuse  to  the  eastward.  They  were  presently 
attacked  by  the  Syracusans,  who  broke  up  their  muster  in  the 
mead  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  news.  But  as  the  road  by 
which  they  had  to  march,  approaching  EuryAlus  from  the 
south-west,  was  circuitous,  and  hardly  less  than  three  English 
miles  in  length — they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that 
the  Athenians  were  already  masters  of  the  position ;  and 
when  they  hastened  up  to  retake  it,  the  rapid  pace  had  so 
disordered  their  ranks,  that  the  Athenians  attacked  them 
at  great  advantage,  besides  having  the  higher  ground.     The 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  96. 
VOL.   VI.  G 
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Syracusans  were  driven  back  to  their  city  with  loss,  Diomilus 
with  half  his  regiment  being  slain  ;  while  the  Athenians  re- 
mained masters  of  the  high  ground  of  Eurydlus,  as  well  as  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae.^ 

This  was  a  most  important  advantage — indeed  seemingly 
The  success  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  siege. 
?riJ^  wS"  It  was  gained  by  a  plan  both  well  laid  and  well 
thTcff^tlJe  executed,  grounded  upon  the  omission  of  the  Syra- 
cudonoftht  cusans  to  occupy  a  post  of  which  they  did  not  at 
sicgc.  ^j.g^  perceive  the  importance — and  which  in  fact  only 

acquired  its  pre-eminent  importance  from  the  new  enlarge- 
ment made  by  the  Syracusans  in  their  fortifications.  To  that 
extent,  therefore,  it  depended  upon  a  favourable  accident 
which  could  not  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  occur. 
The  capture  of  Syracuse  was  certain,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  attack  and  siege  of  the  city  had  been  commenced 
on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island,  without 
giving  time  for  any  improvement  in  its  defensibility.  But  the 
moment  such  delay  was  allowed,  success  ceased  to  be  certain, 
depending  more  or  less  upon  this  favourable  turn  of  accident 
The  Syracusans  actually  did  a  great  deal  to  create  additional 
difficulty  to  the  besiegers,  and  might  have  done  more,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  high  ground  above 
Epipolae.  Had  they  taken  this  precaution,  the  effective  pro- 
secution of  the  siege  would  have  been  rendered  extremely 
difficult — if  not  completely  frustrated. 

On  the  next  morning,  Nikias  and  Lamachus  marched  their 
First  opera-    army  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae  near  to  the  Syra- 

tions  qifthe  '  ,,  i         />-  i    ,  i  1.41 

acgc—  cusan  walls,  and  offered  battle,  which  the  enemy 
work  of  the    did  not  acccpt.     They  then  withdrew  the  Athenian 

Athenians  ^  1  •    t       1      •      /• 

on  tpipoto,  troops  ;  after  which  their  first  operation  was  to  con- 
Grcie.  *  struct  a  fort  on  the  high  ground  called  Labdalum, 
near  the  western  end  of  the  upper  northern  cliffs  bordering 
Epipolae,  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  looking  northward 
towards  Megara.  This  was  intended  as  a  place  of  security 
wherein  both  treasures  and  stores  might  be  deposited,  so  as  to 
leave  the  army  unencumbered  in  its  motions.  The  Athenian 
cavalry  being  now  completed  by  the  new  arrivals  from  Egesta, 
Nikias  descended  from  Labdalum  to  a  new  position  called 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  97. 
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Sykfi,  lower  down  on  Epipolae,  seemingly  about  midway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  cliffs.  He  here  con- 
structed, with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  a  walled  enclosure^ 
called  the  Circle,  intended  as  a  centre  from  whence  the  pro- 
jected wall  of  circumvallation  was  to  start  northward  towards 
the  sea  at  Trogfilus,  southward  towards  the  Great  Harbour. 
This  circle  appears  to  have  covered  a  considerable  space,  and 
was  farther  protected  by  an  outwork,  the  front  of  which 
measured  one  thousand  feet*  Astounded  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Athenians  executed  this  construction,^  the 
Syracusans  marched  their  forces  out,  and  prepared  to  give 
battle  in  order  to  interrupt  it  But  when  the  Athenians, 
relinquishing  the  work,  drew  up  on  their  side  in  battle  order — 
the  Syracusan  generals  were  so  struck  with  their  manifest 
superiority  in  soldierlike  array,  as  compared  with  the  dis- 
orderly trim  of  their  own  ranks,  that  they  withdrew  their 
soldiers  back  into  the  city  without  venturing  to  engage; 
merely  leaving  a  body  of  horse  to  harass  the  operations  of 
the  besiegers,  and  constrain  them  to  keep  in  masses.  The 
newly-acquired  Athenian  cavalry,  however,  were  here  brought 
for  the  first  time  into  effective  combat  With  the  aid  of  one 
tribe  of  their  own  hoplites,  they  charged  the  Syracusan  horse, 
drove  them  off  with  some  loss,  and  erected  their  trophy. 
This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  read  of  the  Athenian 
cavalry  being  brought  into  conflict ;  though  Nikias  had  made  the 
absence  of  cavalry  the  g^eat  reason  for  his  prolonged  inaction. 
Interruption  being  thus  checked,  Nikias  continued  his 
blockading  operations;  first  completing  the  Circle,'  pintcoun- 
then  beginning  his  wall  of  circumvallation  in  a  {£'sjSif^ 
northerly  direction  from  the  Circle  towards  Trogilus : 


*  Thncyd.  vi.  97.    4x^P^*^  ^P^^  ^•' 

^rtlxiffOM  rhp  kAkXov  Ztii  rdxovs, 

Thit  probable  position  of  this  Athe- 
nian KixKos  or  Circle  will  be  found  on 
both  the  Plans  in  the  Appendix,  marked 
by  the  letter  K. 

'  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  sur- 
passed all  other  Greeks  in  the  diligence 
and  skiU  with  which  they  executed  forti- 
fications: see  some  examples,  Thucyd. 
V.  75-82  ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  18. 

Dr.  Arnold  in  his  note  on  Thucyd. 
▼i.  98,  says  that  the  Circle  is  spoken  of, 


in  one  passage  of  ThucydidSs,  as  if  it 
had  fuzw  Uen  compuCed,  I  construe 
this  one  passage  differently  from  him 
(viL  2, 4) — t£  SKktf  rov  k^kKov  vphs  rbr 
Tp^iXov  M  T^v  Mpatf  BdXjBurtrai' : 
where  I  think  ry  iXX^  rod  K^ttkov  is 

Xivalent  to  Mp»$i  rod  kCkXov — as 
nly  appears  from  the  accompanying 
mention  of  Trogilus  and  the  northern 
sea.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Circle 
was  finished — and  Dr.  Arnold  himself 
indicates  two  passages  in  which  it  is 
distinctly  spoken  of  as  having  been  com- 
pleted.   See  Appendix  to  tUs  volume. 
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for  which  purpose  a  portion  of  his  forces  were  employed  in 
bringing  stones  and  wood,  and  depositing  them  in  proper 
places  along  the  intended  line.  So  strongly  did  Hermokratds 
feel  the  inferiority  of  the  Syracusan  hoplites  in  the  field,  that 
he  discouraged  any  fresh  general  action,  and  proposed  to 
construct  a  counter-wall  or  cross-wall ;  traversing  the  space 
along  which  the  Athenian  circumvallation  must  necessarily  be 
continued,  so  as  to  impede  its  farther  progpress.  A  tenable 
counter-wall,  if  they  could  get  time  to  carry  it  sufficiently  far 
to  a  defensible  terminus,  would  completely  defeat  the  intent 
of  the  besiegers :  but  even  if  Nikias  should  interrupt  the  work 
by  his  attacks,  the  Syracusans  calculated  on  being  able  to 
provide  a  sufficient  force  to  repel  him,  during  the  short  time 
necessary  for  hastily  constructing  the  palisade  or  front  out- 
work. Such  palisade  would  serve  them  as  a  temporary 
defence,  while  they  finished  the  more  elaborate  cross-wall 
behind  it ;  and  would,  even  at  the  worst,  compel  Nikias  to 
suspend  all  his  proceedings  and  employ  his  whole  force 
to  dislodge  them.^ 


*  ThucycL  vi.  99.  'TiroTt tx'f**'' 
S^  ifAciPoy  i96K€i  ffyai  {ro7s  J^vpcucowriois) 
f  iK€ivoi  (the  Athenians)  IficAAoi^  &|cty 
rh  Tfixos'  ical  c2  <pdda'«iay,  &iroic\]f<rc(5 
yiy¥tffBai^  Kak  (i/ia  icol  ir  ro^^  c2  ^i- 
0oifi$oi€v,  fi4pot  iimtwdfiir^tr  airrol  r^s 
trrparias,  Ktd  <f>6dy€ir  fty  rois  crravpois 
irpoicaraKafifidvoprfs  riis  i<p6- 
^ovs'  iKfivous  8^  tty  7ravofi4yovs  tov 
ihyov  wdtnas  hy  wphs  <r<f>as  rpiirtffBaL, — 
The  probable  course  of  this  first  counter- 
wall  is  marked  on  Plan  i.  by  the  letters 
N,  O. 

The  Scholiast  here  explains  rhs  i<b6' 
9ovf  to  mean  t^  fidatfia — adding  6\lya 
5i  T^  iirtfiaBriyat  fivpdu^va^  8t&  rh  rcA- 
IMTta^fs  ttvai  rh  x^pio^'  Though  he  is 
here  followed  by  the  best  commentators, 
I  cannot  think  that  his  explanation  is 
correct  He  evidently  supposes  that 
this  first  counter-wall  of  the  Syracusans 
was  built  (as  we  shall  see  presently  that 
the  second  counter-work  was)  across  the 
marsh,  or  low  ground  between  the  south- 
em  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Har- 
bour. "The  groimd  being  generally 
marshy  {rtXfiaru^ts)  there  were  only  a 
few  places  where  it  could  be  crossed." 
But  I  conceive  this  supposition  to  be 
erroneous.  The  first  counter-wall  of 
the  Syracusans  was  carried,  as  it  seems 


to  me,  up  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  between 
the  Athenian  Circle  and  the  southern 
cliff:  it  commenced  at  the  Syracusan 
newly-erected  advanced  wall,  enclosing 
the  Temenit^.  This  was  all  hard,  firm 
ground,  such  as  the  Athenians  could 
march  across  at  any  point :  there  might 
perhaps  be  some  roughnesses  here  and 
there,  but  they  would  be  mere  exceptions 
to  the  general  character  of  the  ground. 

It  appears  to  me  that  rks  iif^ovs 
means  simply  "  the  attacks  of  the  Athe- 
nians"—  without  intending  to  denote 
any  special  assailable  points : — irpojcara- 
\afi,fidy9iy  riis  i4k6ious  means  "  to  get 
beforehand  with  the  attacks"  (seeThucyd. 
i*  S7»  "v*  30).  This  is  in  fact  the  more 
usutd  meaning  of  1^805  (compare  vii.  5; 
vii.  43 ;  i.  6 ;  v.  35  ;  vi.  63),  **  attack, 
approach,  visit,"  &c.  There  are  doubt- 
less other  passages  in  which  it  means 
**the  way  or  road  through  which  the 
attack  was  made : "  in  one  of  these 
however  (vii.  51)  all  the  best  editors 
now  read  ieSBov  instead  of  cV^v. 

It  will  be  seen  that  arguments  have 
been  founded  upon  the  inadmissible 
sense  which  the  Scholiast  here  gives  to 
the  word  f<^9oi :  see  Dr.  Arnold,  Me- 
moir on  the  Map  of  Syracuse,  Appendix 
to  his  ed.  of  Thucyd.  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 
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Accordingly  they  took  their  start  from  the  postern  gate 
near  the  grove  of  Apollo  Temenit&s;  a  gate  in  the  ludirecrion. 
new  wall    erected    four  or  five  months  before  to  Athenian 

Circle— its 

enlarge  the  fortified  space  of  the  city.  From  this  compietioa. 
point,  which  was  lower  down  on  the  slope  of  Epipolae  than 
the  Athenian  Circle,  they  carried  their  palisade  and  counter- 
wall  up  the  slope,  in  a  direction  calculated  to  intersect  the 
intended  line  of  hostile  circumvallation  southward  of  the  Ciri:le. 
The  nautical  population  from  Ortygia  could  be  employed  in 
this  enterprise,  since  the  city  was  still  completely  undisturbed 
by  sea  and  mistress  of  the  Great  Harbour — ^the  Athenian 
fleet  not  having  yet  moved  from  Thapsus.  Besides  this  active 
crowd  of  workmen,  the  sacred  olive-trees  in  the  Temenite 
grove  were  cut  down  to  serve  as  materials ;  and  by  such  efforts 
the  work  was  presently  finished  to  a  sufficient  distance  for 
traversing  and  intercepting  the  blockading  wall  intended  to 
come  southward  from  the  Circle.  It  seems  to  have  terminated 
at  the  brink  of  the  precipitous  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae,  which 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  turning  it  and  attacking  it  in 
flank ;  while  it  was  defended  in  front  by  a  stockade  and  topped 
with  wooden  towers  for  discharge  of  missiles.  One  tribe  of 
hoplites  was  left  to  defend  it,  while  the  crowd  of  Syracusans 
who  had  either  been  employed  on  the  work  or  on  g^ard, 
returned  back  into  the  city. 

During  all  this  process,  Nikias  had  not  thought  it  prudent 
to  interrupt  them.^  Employed  as  he  seems  to  have  itisstomed. 
been  on  the  Circle,  and  on  the  wall  branching  out  destn^yed, 
from  the  Circle  northward,  he  was  unwilling  to  march  Athenians. 
across  the  slope  of  Epipolae  to  attack  them  with  half  his  forces, 
leaving  his  own  rear  exposed  to  attack  from  the  numerous 
Syracusans  in  the  city,  and  his  own  Circle  only  partially 
guarded.  Moreover,  by  such  delay  he  was  enabled  to  prose^ 
cute  his  own  part  of  the  circumvallation  without  hindrance, 
and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  assaulting  the  new  counter- 
wall  with  advantage.  Such  an  opportunity  soon  occurred, 
just  at  the  time  when  he  had  accomplished  the  farther  im- 
portant object  of  destroying  the  aqueducts  which  supplied 
the  city,  partially  at  least,  with  water  for  drinking.  The 
Syracusans  appear  to  have  been  filled  with  confidence  both  by 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  100. 
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the  completion  of  their  counter-wall,  which  seemed  an  effective 
bar  to  the  besiegers — and  by  his  inaction.  The  tribe  left  on 
guard  presently  began  to  relax  in  their  vigilance :  instead  of 
occupying  the  wall,  tents  were  erected  behind  it  to  shelter 
them  from  the  midday  sun  ;  while  some  even  permitted  them- 
selves to  take  repose  during  that  hour  within  the  city  walls. 
Such  negligence  did  not  escape  the  Athenian  generals,  who 
silently  prepared  an  assault  for  midday.  Three  hundred 
chosen  hoplites  with  some  light  troops  clothed  in  panoplies 
for  the  occasion,  were  instructed  to  sally  out  suddenly  and 
run  across  straight  to  attack  the  stockade  and  counter-wall ; 
while  the  main  Athenian  force  marched  in  two  divisions  under 
Nikias  and  Lamachus  ;  half  towards  the  city  walls  to  prevent 
any  succour  from  coming  out  of  the  gates — half  towards  the 
Temenite  postern-gate  from  whence  the  stockade  and  cross- 
wall  commenced.  The  rapid  forward  movement  of  the  chosen 
three  hundred  was  crowned  with  full  success.  They  captured 
both  the  stockade  and  the  counter-wall,  feebly  defended  by  its 
guards  ;  who  taken  by  surprise,  abandoned  their  post  and  fled 
along  behind  their  wall  to  enter  the  city  by  the  Temenite 
postern-gate.  Before  all  of  them  could  get  in,  however,  both 
the  pursuing  three  hundred  and  the  Athenian  division  which 
marched  straight  to  that  point,  had  partially  come  up  with 
them  ;  so  that  some  of  these  assailants  even  forced  their  way 
along  with  them  through  the  gate  into  the  interior  of  the 
Temenite  city-wall.  Here  however  the  Syracusan  streng^th 
within  was  too  much  for  them  :  these  foremost  Athenians  and 
Argeians  were  thrust  out  again  with  loss.  But  the  general 
movement  of  the  Athenians  had  been  completely  triumphant. 
They  pulled  down  the  counter-wall,  plucked  up  the  palisade, 
and  carried  the  materials  away  for  the  use  of  their  own  cir- 
cumvallatioa 

As  the  recent  Syracusan  counterwork  had  been  carried  to 
Nikias  oc-     the  brink  of  the  southern  cliff,  which  rendered  it 

cupies  the 

southern       unassailablc  in  flank  —  Nikias  was  warned  of  the 

clifi— and 

prosecutes  neccssity  of  becoming  master  of  this  cliff,  so  as  to 
blockade  dcpnve  them  of  the  same  resource  m  future.  Accord- 
circic.  ingly  without  staying  to  flnish  his  blockading  wall 
regularly  and  continuously  from  the  Circle  southward,  across 
the  slope  of  Epipolae — he  left  the  Circle  under  guard  and 
marched  across  at  once  to  take  possession  of  the  southern 
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diS,  at  the  point  where  the  blockading  wall  was  intended  to 
reach  it  This  point  of  the  southern  clifT  he  immediately 
fortified  as  a  defensive  position,  whereby  he  accomplished 
two  objects.  First,  he  prevented  the  Syracusans  from  again 
employing  the  cliff  as  a  flank  defence  for  a  second  counter- 
walL^  Next,  he  acquired  the  means  of  providing  a  safe 
and  easy  road  of  communication  between  the  high  ground 
of  Epipols  and  the  low  marshy  ground  beneath,  which  divided 
Epipolse  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and  across  which  the 
Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
sently carried.  As  his  troops  would  have  to  carry  on  simul- 
taneous operations,  partly  on  the  high  ground  above,  partly 
on  the  low  ground  beneath,  he  could  not  allow  them  to  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  precipitous  cliff  which  would 
prevent  ready  mutual  assistance.  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  circle  and  the  fortified  point  of  the  cliff,  was  for 
the  time  left  with  an  unfinished  wall,  with  the  intention  of 
coming  back  to  it  (as  was  in  fact  afterwards  done,  and  this 
portion  of  wall  was  in  the  end  completed).  The  Circle,  though 
isolated,  was  strong  enough  for  the  time  to  maintain  itself 
against  attack,  and  was  adequately  garrisoned 

By  this  new  movement,  the  Syracusans  were  debarred  from 
carrying  a  second  counter-wall  on  the  same  side  of  Epipolae, 
since  the    enemy  were  masters  of  the  terminating  cliff  on 


'  Thucyd.   vi.   lOl.    T^   8*  iirrtpai^ 

i«4M  T^  iqni/AMhp  rhv  iwtp  rov  IXovi,  hs 
rmp  ^ZirnroKeiw  rairp    wpht  rhw  fi^yeuf 

iyiyvrro  Korafieurt  9iit  rov  Sfidxov  icol 
rov  IXmn  is  rhy  Xtfi4wa  rh  ircpirc(xt<rfia. 
1  give  in  the  text  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  meaaing  of  this  sentence,  though 
the  words  £r^  rov  ir^jcXov  are  not  clear, 
and  have  been  differently  construed. 
GoUer  in  his  first  edition  had  construed 
them  as  if  it  stood  kp^dfiopoi  dirh  rov 
k^kXm  :  as  if  the  fortification  now  begun 
oa  the  cliff  was  continuous  and  in  actual 
junction  with  Uie  Circle.  In  his  second 
edition  he  seems  to  relinquish  this 
opinion,  and  to  translate  them  in  a  man- 
ner  similar  to  Dr.  Arnold,  who  considers 
them  as  eauivalent  to  iath  rov  kOkKov 
hppuAiuvoi^  but  not  at  all  implying  that 
the  fresh  work  performed  was  con- 
tinuous with  the  Circle — ^which  he  be- 


lieves not  to  have  been  the  fact.  If 
thus  construed,  the  words  would  imply 
"starting  from  the  Circle  as  abase  of 
operations."  Agreeing  with  Dr.  Arnold 
in  his  conception  of  the  event  signified, 
I  incline,  in  construing  the  words,  to 
proceed  upon  the  anuogy  of  two  or 
three  passages  in  Thucyd.  i.  7;  i.  46 ;  i. 
99 ;  vi.  64 — A2  8^  iraXaUaL  ir6XMis  Sut 
tV  AfltfTcioy  htnrohh  iunia'xov<ray  Airb 
da\d<r<riis  fiaWop  ^Ki<rdii<rap 
....  'EotI  9^  AiM''*  f^^  ^6\ts  Mp 
abrov  Kcirai  dwh  $aKd<r<riis  4p  rg 
*E\aidriii  rijs  Btinrf^iZos,  'E^t^pij.  In 
these  passages  aith  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  find  iwoBw,  iv.  125,  signi- 
fying "apart  from,  at  some  distance 
from  ;*'  but  not  implying  any  accom- 
panying idea  of  motion,  or  proceeding 
from,  either  literal  or  metaphorical. 

"  The  Athenians  be^^an  to  fortify,  at 
some  distance  from  their  Circle,  the  cliff 
above  the  marsh,"  &c 
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the  southern  side  of  the  slope.  They  now  turned  their  opera- 
sccond  tions  to  the  lower  ground  or  marsh  between  the 
rthe's^l'  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour ; 
J^^  being  as  yet  free  on  that  side,  since  the  Athenian 
SSJS,iuth  fl^^t  was  still  at  Thapsus.  Across  that  marsh — and 
?o  Aeri%!fr'  seemingly  as  far  as  the  river  Anapus,  to  serve  as  a 
-^^P"^-  flank  barrier — they  resolved  to  carry  a  palisade  work 
with  a  ditch,  so  as  to  intersect  the  line  which  the  Athenians 
must  next  pursue  in  completing  the  southernmost  portion  of 
their  circumvallation.  They  so  pressed  the  prosecution  of  this 
new  cross  palisade,  beginning  from  the  lower  portion  of  their 
own  city  walls,  and  stretching  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
across  the  low  ground  as  far  as  the  river  Anapus,  that  by  the 
time  the  new  Athenian  fortification  of  the  cliff  was  completed, 
the  new  Syracusan  obstacle  was  completed  also,^  and  a  stockade 
with  a  ditch  seemed  to  shut  out  the  besiegers  from  reaching 
the  Great  Harbour. 

Lamachus  overcame  the  difficulty  before  him  with  ability 
This  coun-  and  bravery.  Descending  unexpectedly,  one  morning 
a^cked  and  before  daybreak,  from  his  fort  on  the  cliff  at  Epipolae 
Lamachus—  into  the  low  ground  beneath — and  providing  his 
SatUe-        troops  with  planks  and  broad  gates  to  bridge  over 

death  of  1  ,  ,  .  1  11^ 

Lamachus.  thc  marsh  where  it  was  scarcely  passable — he  con- 
trived to  reach  and  surprise  the  palisade  with  the  first  dawn 
of  morning.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  for  the 
Athenian  fleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsus  into  the  Great 
Harbour,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  get 
on  the  rear  of  the  new  palisade  work.  But  before  the  fleet 
could  arrive,  the  palisade  and  ditch  had  been  carried,  and  its 
defenders  driven  off.  A  large  Syracusan  force  came  out  from 
the  city  to  sustain  them,  and  retake  it ;  bringing  on  general 
action  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Cliff  of  Epipolae,  the 
Harbour,  and  the  river  Anapus.  The  superior  discipline  of 
the  Athenians  proved  successful :  the  Syracusans  were  de- 
feated and  driven  back  on  all  sides,  so  that  their  right  wing 
fled  into  the  city,  and  their  left  (including  the  larger  portion 
of  their  best  force,  the  horsemen),  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Anapus,  to  reach  the  bridge.     Flushed  with  victory, 

'  The  course  and  extent  (as  I  conceive  it)  of  this  second  counter-work,  palisade 
and  ditch,  will  be  found  marked  on  Plan  I.,  by  the  letters  P,  Q. 
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the  Athenians  hoped  to  cut  them  off  from  this  retreat,  and  a 
chosen  body  of  300  hoplites  ran  fast  in  hopes  of  getting  to 
the  bridge  first  In  this  hasty  movement  they  fell  into  such 
disorder,  that  the  Syracusan  cavalry  turned  upon  them,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  threw  them  back  upon  the  Athenian  right 
wing,  to  which  the  fugitives  communicated  their  own  panic 
and  disorder.  The  fate  of  the  battle  appeared  to  bfe  turning 
against  the  Athenians,  when  Lamachus,  who  was  on  the  left 
wing,  hastened  to  their  aid  with  the  Ai^eian  hoplites  and  as 
many  bowmen  as  he  could  collect  His  ardour  carried  him 
incautiously  forward,  so  that  he  crossed  a  ditch,  with  very  few 
followers,  before  the  remaining  troops  could  follow  him.  He 
was  here  attacked  and  slain,^  in  single  combat  with  a  horseman 
named  KallikratSs:  but  the  Syracusans  were  driven  back 
when  his  soldiers  came  up,  and  had  only  just  time  to  snatch 
and  carry  off  his  dead  body,  with  which  they  crossed  the 
bridge  and  retreated  behind  the  Anapus.  The  rapid  move- 
ment of  this  gallant  officer  was  thus  crowned  with  complete 
success,  restoring  the  victory  to  his  own  right  wing ;  a  victory 
dearly  purchased  by  the  forfeit  of  his  own  life.* 

Meanwhile  the  visible  disorder  and  temporary  flight  of 
the  Athenian  right  wing,  and  the  withdrawal  of  La-  Danger  of 
machus  from  the  left  to  reinforce  it,  imparted  fresh  S^^^^Suf 
courage  to  the  Syracusan  right,  which  had  fled  into  toS^flhi*'' 
the  town.  They  again  came  forth  to  renew  the  con-  -^*«»»*n«' 
test ;  while  their  generals  attempted  a  diversion  by  sending 
out  a  detachment  from  the  north-western  gates  of  the  city 
to  attack  the  Athenian  Circle  on  the  mid-slope  of  Epipolae. 
As  this  Circle  lay  completely  apart  and  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  battle,  they  hoped  to  find  the  garrison  un- 
prepared for  attack,  and  thus  to  carry  it  by  surprise.  Their 
manoeuvre,  bold  and  well-timed,  was  on  the  point  of  suc- 
ceeding. They  carried  with  little  difficulty  the  covering  out- 
work in  front,  and  the  Circle  itself,  probably  stript  of  part  of 
its  garrison  to  reinforce  the  combatants  in  the  lower  ground, 
was  only  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  resource  of 
Nikias,  who  was  lying  ill  within  it     He  directed  the  attend- 


'  Thucyd.  vL  102 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c  iS.  Diodorus  erroneously  places  the 
^ttle,  in  which  Lamachus  was  slain, 


after  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  (xii.  8), 
*  Thucyd.  vi.  102. 
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ants  to  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of  wood  which  lay,  together  with 
the  battering  engines  of  the  army  in  front  of  the  Circle-wall, 
so  that  the  flames  prevented  all  farther  advance  on  the  part 
of  the  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  The  flames  also 
served  as  a  signal  to  the  Athenians  engaged  in  the  battle  be- 
neath, who  immediately  sent  reinforcements  to  the  relief  of 
Entrance  of  their  general :  while  at  the  same  time  the  Athenian 

the  Athenian  ,  .         ,   /•  -t'i  .«• 

fleet  into  fleet,  just  amved  from  Thapsus,  was  seen  sailmg  mto 
Harbour.  the  Great  Harbour.  This  last  event,  threatening  the 
Syracusans  on  a  new  side,  drew  off"  their  whole  attention  to 
the  defence  of  their  city.  Their  combatants  from  the  field, 
and  their  detachment  from  the  Circle,  were  each  brought 
back  within  the  walls.^ 

Had  the  recent  attempt  on  the  Circle  succeeded,  carrying 
with  it  the  death  or  capture  of  Nikias,  and  combined  with 
the  death  of  Lamachus  in  the  field  on  that  same  day — it 
would  have  greatly  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  might  even  have  arrested  the  farther  progress  of 
the  siege,  from  the  want  of  an  authorised  commander.  But 
in  spite  of  such  imminent  hazard,  the  actual  result  of  the  day 
left  the  Athenians  completely  victorious,  and  the  Syracusans 
more  discouraged  than  ever.  What  materially  contributed  to 
their  discouragement,  was,  the  recent  entrance  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour,  wherein  it  was  henceforward 
permanently  established,  in  cooperation  with  the  army,  in  a 
station  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus. 

Both  army  and  fleet  now  began  to  occupy  themselves  seri- 
ously with  the  construction  of  the  southernmost  part 
em  portion    of  the  Wall  of  circumvallation  ;  beginning  immedi- 

of  the  wall  »  «>  to 

of  blockade  atcly  below  the  Athenian  fortified  point  of  descent 
marsh  to  from  the  southem  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  stretching 
Harbour,  is  across  the  lower  marshy  gpround  to  the  Great  Har- 
and  nearly  bour.  The  distauce  between  these  two  extreme 
points  was  about  eight  stadia  or  nearly  an  English 
mile  ;  the  wall  was  double,  with  gates,  and  probably  towers,  at 
suitable  intervals — inclosing  a  space  of  considerable  breadth, 
doubtless  roofed  over  in  part,  since  it  served  afterwards,  with 
the  help  of  the  adjoining  citadel  on  the  cliff,  as  shelter  and 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  102. 
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defence  of  the  whole  Athenian  army.^  The  Syracusans  could 
not  interrupt  this  process,  nor  could  they  undertake  a  new 
counter-wall  up  the  mid-slope  of  Epipolae,  without  coming 
out  to  fight  a  general  battle,  which  they  did  not  feel  com- 
petent to  do.  Of  course  the  Circle  had  now  been  put  into 
condition  to  defy  a  second  surprise. 

But  not  only  were  they  thus  compelled  to  look  on  without 
hindering  the  blockading  wall  towards  the  Harbour.  The  Syra- 
—It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  began  to  Sfeltw" 
taste  the  real  restraints  and  privations  of  a  siege.*  ^SjSid" 
Down  to  this  moment,  their  communication  with  sJSci'se- 
the  Anapus   and  the  country  beyond,  as  well  as  SSS^'of 
with  all  sides  of  the  Great  Harbour,  had  been  open  ^'  "^*- 
and  unimpeded;  whereas  now,  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  and  the  change  of  position  of  the  Athenian  army,  had 
cut  them  oflF  from  both,^  so  that  little  or  no  fresh  supplies  of 
provision  could  reach  them  except  at  the  hazard  of  capture 
from  the  hostile  ships.     On  the  side  of  Thapsus,  where  the 
northern  cliff  of  Epipolae  affords  only  two  or  three  practi- 
cable passages  of  ascent,  they  had  before  been  blocked  up 
by  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet ;  and  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
seems  still. to  have  been  left  at  Thapsus.     Nothing  now  re- 
mained open,  except  a  portion,  especially  the  northern  portion, 
of  the  slope  of  Epipolae.     Of  this  outlet  the  besieged,  espe- 
cially their  numerous  cavalry,  doubtless  availed  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  excursions  and  of  bringing  in  supplies.    But 
it  was  both  longer  and  more  circuitous  for  such  purposes 
than  the  plain  near  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Heldrine 
road :  moreover,  it  had  to  pass  by  the  high  and  narrow  pass 
of  Eury^lus,  and  might  thus  be  rendered  unavailable  to  the 
besi^ed,  whenever  Nikias  thought  fit  to  occupy  and  fortify 
that  position.     Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  army,  he 
omitted  this  easy,  but  capital  precaution,  even  at  the  moment 
when  he  must  have  known  Gylippus  to  be  approaching. 


*  The  southern  part  of  the  Athenian 
^  of  drcumvallation  is  marked  both 
on  Plans  L  and  II.  by  the  letters  K,  L, 
M.  In  the  first  Plan,  it  appears  as  in- 
tended  and  unfinished ;  in  the  second 
Plan,  it  appears  as  completed. 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  103.  ota  5i  fUhs  dyBp^- 
v«y  iatopo(nnti»  JccU  /MXAor  ^  vph'  iroAiop- 


•  Diodorus  however  is  vnrong  in  stating 
(xiii.  7)  that  the  Athenians  occupied  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  and  the  Po- 
lichn£  or  hamlet  surroimding  it,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Anapus.  These  posts 
remained  always  occupied  by  the  Sy- 
racusans, throughout  the  whole  war 
(Thucyd.  vii.  4,  37). 
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In  regard  to  the  works  actually  undertaken,  the  order 
followed  by  Nikias  and  Lamachus  can  be  satisfac- 
bcsicging  *  torily  explained.  Having  established  their  fortified 
sS^c^tvdy  post  on  the  centre  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  they  were 
b?  the  '"  in  condition  to  combat  opposition  and  attack  any 
counter-wall  on  whichever  side  the  enemy  might 
erect  it.  Commencing  in  the  first  place  the  execution  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  blockading  line,  they  soon  desist  from 
this,  and  turn  their  attention  to  the  southern  portion,  because 
it  was  here  that  the  Syracusans  constructed  their  two  first 
counter-works.  In  attacking  the  second  counter-work  of  the 
Syracusans,  across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus,  they  chose  a 
suitable  moment  for  bringing  the  main  fleet  round  from 
Thapsus  into  the  Great  Harbour,  with  a  view  to  its  coopera- 
tion. After  clearing  the  lower  ground,  they  probably  deemed 
it  advisable,  in  order  to  establish  a  safe  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  their  fleet,  that  the  double  wall  across  the  marsh, 
from  Epipolae  to  the  Harbour,  should  stand  next  for  execution ; 
for  which  there  was  this  farther  reason — that  they  thereby 
blocked  up  the  most  convenient  exit  and  channel  of  supply 
for  Syracuse.  There  are  thus  plausible  reasons  assignable 
why  the  northern  portion  of  the  line  of  blockade,  from  the 
Athenian  camp  on  Epipolae  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus,  was  left 
to  the  last,  and  was  found  open — at  least  the  greater  part  of 
it — by  Gylippus. 

While  the  Syracusans  thus  began  to  despair  of  their 
Triumphant  situatiou,  the  prospects  of  the  Athenians  were  better 
thcAthL-"^  than  ever;  promising  certain  and  not  very  distant 
^don^"  triumph.  The  reports  circulating  through  the  neigh- 
sSds^Md  bouring  cities  all  represented  them  as  in  the  full 
oJiifk"  to  ^^^^  ^f  success,  so  that  many  Sikel  tribes,  hitherto 
favour  then.,  wavcrfng,  camc  in  to  tender  their  alliance,  while  three 
armed  pentekonters  also  arrived  from  the  Tyrrhenian  coast 
Moreover  abundant  supplies  were  furnished  from  the  Italian 
Greeks  generally.  Nikias,  now  sole  commander  since  the  death 
of  Lamachus,  had  even  the  glory  of  receiving  and  discussing 
proposals  from  Syracuse  for  capitulation — a  necessity  which 
was  openly  and  abundantly  canvassed  within  the  city  itself. 
The  ill-success  of  Hermokratfis  and  his  colleagues  had  caused 
them  to  be  recently  displaced  from  their  functions  as  generals. 
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—to  which  Herakleidfis,  Eukl^s,  and  Tellias  were  appointed. 
But  this  change  did  not  inspire  the  Syracusans  with  confi- 
dence to  hazard  a  fresh  battle,  while  the  temper  of  the  city, 
during  such  period  of  forced  inaction,  was  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  Though  several  propositions  for  surrender,  perhaps 
unofficial,  yet  seemingly  sincere,  were  made  to  Nikias,  nothing 
definitive  could  be  agreed  upon  as  to  the  terms.*  Had  the 
Syracusan  government  been  oligarchical,  the  present  distress 
would  have  exhibited  a  large  body  of  malcontents  upon  whom 
he  could  have  worked  with  advantage ;  but  the  democratical 
character  of  the  government  maintained  union  at  home  in  this 
trying  emergency.* 

We  must  take  particular  note  of  these  propositions  in 
order  to  understand  the  conduct  of  Nikias  during  conductor 
the  present  critical  interval.     He  had  been  from  the  S!!jS?rnd- 
begiiming   in   secret  correspondence  with  a  party  S^teriSr'Sf 
in  Syracuse ;  ^  who,  though  neither  numerous  nor  sy™*^*«- 
powerful  in  themselves,  were  now  doubtless  both  more  active 
and  more  influential  than  ever  they  had  been  before.     From 
them  he  received  constant  and  not  unreasonable  assurances 
that  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  and  could 
not  possibly  hold  out.    And  as  the  tone  of  opinion  without, 
as  well  as  within,  conspired  to  raise  such  an  impression  in 
his  mind,  so  he  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  fatal 
languor  and  security  as  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  be- 
sieging operations.     The  injurious  consequences  of  the  death 
of  Lamachus  now  became  evident     From  the  time  n  ^a 

Confidence 

of  the  departure  from  Katana  down  to  the  battle  in  °^  Nikias- 

^  comparative 

which  that  gallant  officer  perished  (a  period  seem-  Jyg^' 
ingly  of  about  three  months,  from  about  March  to  op««oon«- 
June  414  B.C.),  the  operations  of  the  siege  had  been  conducted 
with  great  vigour  as  well  as  unremitting  perseverance  ;  while 
the  building-work,  especially,  had  been  so  rapidly  executed 
as  to  fill  the  Syracusans  with  amazement  But  so  soon  as 
Nikias  is  left  sole  commander,  this  vigorous  march  disappears, 
and  is  exchanged  for  slackness  and  apathy.  The  wall  across 
the  low  ground  near  the  harbour  might  have  been  expected 
to  proceed   more   rapidly,  because    the  Athenian    position 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  103.  voAAc^  iK^yrro  wp6s  rt  iKttvoy  icol  irKtiu  fri  Korii  r^p  iriXAP, 

*  Thucyd.  viL  55.  •  Thucyd.  vii.  49.86. 
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generally  was  much  stronger — ^the  chance  of  opposition  from 
the  Syracusans  was  much  lessened — and  the  fleet  had  been 
brought  into  the  Great  Harbour  to  cooperate.  Yet  in  fact  it 
seems  to  have  proceeded  more  slowly :  Nikias  builds  it  at 
first  as  a  double  wall,  though  it  would  have  been  practicable 
to  complete  the  whole  line  of  blockade  with  a  single  wall 
before  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  to 
have  doubled  it  either  wholly  or  partially :  instead  of  em- 
ploying so  much  time  in  completing  this  one  portion,  that 
Gylippus  arrived  before  it  was  finished,  scarcely  less  than  two 
months  after  the  death  of  Lamachus.  Both  the  besiegers  and 
their  commander  now  seem  to  consider  success  as  certain, 
without  any  chance  of  effective  interruption  from  within — 
still  less  from  without ;  so  that  they  may  take  their  time  over 
the  work,  without  caring  whether  the  ultimate  consummation 
comes  a  month  sooner  or  later. 

Though  such  was  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenian 
troops,  Nikias  could  doubtless  have  spurred  them  on  and 
accelerated  the  operations,  had  he  himself  been  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  so.  Hitherto,  we  have  seen  him  always 
overrating  the  gloomy  contingencies  of  the  future,  and  dis- 
posed to  calculate  as  if  the  worst  was  to  happen  which  pos- 
sibly could  happen.  But  a  great  part,  of  what  passes  for 
caution  in  his  character,  was  in  fact  backwardness  and  inertia 
of  temperament,  aggravated  by  the  melancholy  addition  of  a 
painful  internal  complaint.  If  he  wasted  in  indolence  the  first 
six  months  after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  and  turned  to  inade- 
quate account  the  present  two  months  of  triumphant  position 
before  Syracuse — both  these  mistakes  arose  from  the  same 
cause ;  from  reluctance  to  act  except  under  the  pressure 
and  stimulus  of  some  obvious  necessity.  Accordingly  he  was 
always  behindhand  with  events :  but  when  necessity  became 
terrible,  so  as  to  subdue  the  energies  of  other  men — then 
did  he  come  forward  and  display  unwonted  vigour,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  following  chapter.  But  now,  relieved  from 
all  urgency  of  apparent  danger,  and  misled  by  the  delusive 
hopes  held  out  through  his  correspondence  in  the  town,  com- 
bined with  the  atmosphere  of  success  which  exhilarated  his 
own  armament — Nikias  fancied  the  surrender  of  Syracuse  in- 
evitable, and  became,  for  one  brief  moment  preceding  his 
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cdamitous  end,  not  merely  sanguine,  but  even  careless  and 
presumptuous  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  short  of  this  pre- 
sumption could  have  let  in  his  destroying  enemy  Gylippus.^ 

That  officer — named  by  the  Lacedaemonians  commander 
in  Sicily,  at  the  winter  meeting  which  Alkibiadfis  had  Approach 
addressed  at  Sparta — had  employed  himself  in  getting  !_h7d<?^ 
together  forces  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  ^^g 
But  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  so  far  stimulated  by  Syracuse, 
the  representations  of  the  Athenian  exile  as  to  promise  aid, 
were  not  forward  to  perform  the  promise.    Even  the  Corinth- 
ians, decidedly  the  most  hearty  of  all  in  behalf  of  Syracuse, 
were  yet  so  tardy,  that  in  the  month  of  June,  Gylippus  was 
still  at  Leukas,  with  his  armament  not  quite  ready  to  sail. 
To  embark  in  a  squadron  for  Sicily  against  the  numerous  and 
excellent  Athenian  fleet,  now  acting  there,  was  a  service  not 
tempting  to  any  one,  and  demanding  both  personal  daring 
and  devotion.     Moreover  every  vessel  from  Sicily,  between 
March  and  June  414  B.C.,  brought  intelligence  of  progressive 
success  on  the  part  of  Nikias  and  Lamachus — thus  rendering 
the  prospects  of  Corinthian  auxiliaries  still  more  discouraging. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  arrived  the  news  of  that 
defeat  of  the  Syracusans  wherein  Lamachus  was  slain.  Progress  of 
and  of  its  important  consequences  in  forwarding  the  in'^sittS'oi; 

discourssiosT 

operations  of  the  besiegers.  Great  as  those  con-  reports, 
sequences  were,  they  were  still  farther  exaggerated  by  report. 
It  was  confidently  affirmed,  by  messenger  after  messenger, 
that  the  wall  of  circumvallation  had  been  completed,  and  that 
Syracuse  was  now  invested  on  all  sides.*  Both  Gylippus  and 
the  Corinthians  were  so  far  misled  as  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
fact,  and  despaired,  in  consequence,  of  being  able  to  render 
any  effective  aid  against  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  But  as  there 
still  remained  hopes  of  being  able  to  preserve  the  Greek  cities 
in  Italy,  Gylippus  thought  it  important  to  pass  over  thither  at 
once  with  his  own  little  squadron  of  four  sail — two  Lacedae- 


»  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  18. 
'  Thocyd.  vi.  104.    &s  ultToTs  ai  dy- 
YtAfoi  ipolrmp  5civflU  icai   vturai  M  rh 

rrrtixuTfiiptu    al  SvfMUovfrai    ttaif   r^s 


tr^ptwot^fffu,   &c      Compare    Plutarch, 
Nikias,  c.  18. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Thucydid^s,  that 
Gylippus  heard  this  news  while  he  was 
yet  at  Leukas. 


-> 
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monians  and  two  Corinthians — and  the  Corinthian  captain 
Python ;  leaving  the  Corinthian  main  squadron  to  follow  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready.  Intending  then  to  act  only  in  Italy, 
Gylippus  did  not  fear  falling  in  with  the  Athenian  fleet.  He 
first  sailed  to  Tarentum,  friendly  and  warm  in  his  cause. 
From  hence  he  undertook  a  visit  to  Thurii,  where  his  father 
Kleandridas,  exiled  from  Sparta,  had  formerly  resided  as 
citizen.  After  trying  to  profit  by  this  opening  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  Thurians,  and  finding  nothing  but  refusal,  he 
passed  on  farther  southward,  until  he  came  opposite  to  the 
Terinaean  Gulf,  near  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Italy.  Here  a 
violent. gust  of  wind  off  the  land  overtook  him,  exposed  his 
vessels  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  drove  him  out  to  sea, 
until  at  length,  standing  in  a  northerly  direction,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  shelter  again  at  Tarentum.^  But 
such  was  the  damage  which  his  ships  had  sustained,  that  he 
was  forced  to  remain  here  while  they  were  hauled  ashore  and 
refitted  .2 

So  untoward  a  delay  threatened  to  intercept  altogether  his 
farther  progress.  For  the  Thurians  had  sent  intimation  of 
his  visit,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  his  vessels,  to  Nikias 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  104.  "hpas  (TvKi-mros)  point  of  the  compass  is  mentioned  in 
irapiitKti  rriv  *lra\lay  Koi  apwaaOfls  inr*  conjunction  with  any  wind,  it  always 
dviffiov  kotA  rhv  Tfpiyatoy  K6\iroy^  ts  seems  to  mean  the  point  /r^m  whence 
iKW¥u  rain^  M^T^'*  Korh.  Bop4cu>  icriiK^i  the  wind  blows.  Now,  that  irorcl  BopioM 
airo<t>4prrcu  is  rh  TtKayoSt  Kai  tcUik  iartjKiiis  means  ''a  wind  which  blows 
XfifuurOtU  4s  rii  fidXiara  Tdpawri  irpoff-  steadily  from  the  north,"  as  the 
filayti,  commentators  affirm — I  cannot  believe 

Though  all  the  commentators  here  without  better  authority  than  they  pro- 
construe  the  words  kutA  Bop4ay  iartiK^s  duce.  Moreover  Gylippus  could  never 
as  if  they  agreed  with  %s  or  ftycfios,  I  have  laid  his  course  for  Tarentum  if 
cannot  but  think  that  these  words  really  there  had  been  a  strong  wind  in  this 
agree  with  TvXiirKos.  Gylippus  is  over-  '  direction  ;  while  such  a  wind  would 
taken  by  this  violent  off-shore  wind  j  have  forwarded  him  to  Lokri,  the  very 
while  he  is  sailing  southward  along  the  ,  place  whither  he  wanted  to  go.  The 
eastern  shore  of  what  is  now  ^Ued  ;  mention  of  the  Terinaan  Gulf  is  certainly 
Calabria  Ultra  :**  setting  his  ship  towards  i  embarrassing.  If  the  words  are  right 
the  north  or  standing  to  the  north  (to  (which  per^ps  may  be  doubted),  the 
use  the  English  nautical  phrase),  he  is  '  explanation  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  note 
carried  out  to  sea,  from  whence  after  ,  seems  the  best  which  can  be  offered, 
great  difficulties  he  again  gets  into  Ta-    Perhaps  indeed — for  though  improbable, 


rentum."  If  Gylippus  was  carried  out 
to  sea  when  in  this  position,  and  trying 
to  get  to  Tarentum »  he  would  naturally 


this  is  not  wholly  impossible — Thucy- 
did6s  may  himself  have  committed  a 
geographical  inadvertence,  in  supposing 


lay  his    course  northward.      What    is  I  Uie  Terinsean  Gulf  to  be  on  the  east  side 

meant  by  the  words  irorcl  Bopiw  imi-  \  of   Calabria.     See    Appendix    to  this 

Kits,  as  applied  to  the  ivt'nd,  I  confess  I    volume. 

do  not  understand;  nor  do  the  critics        *  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 

throw  much  light  upon  it.    Whenever  a 
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at  Syracuse  ;  treating  with  contempt  the  idea  of  four  triremes 
coming  to  attack  the  powerful  Athenian  fleet.     In  Approach 
the  present  sanguine  phase  of  his  character,  Nikias  ?s  mad^"* 
sympathised  with  the  flattering  tenor  of  the  message  niS.*^ 
and  overlooked  the  gravity  of  the  fact  announced,  gyrating 
He  despised  Gylippus  as  a  mere  privateer,  nor  would  advl*!!^ 
he  even  take  the  precaution  of  sending  four  ships  f^J-^fh^m, 
from  his  numerous  fleet  to  watch  and  intercept  the  Jf^l^cSlie 
new-comer.    Accordingly  Gylippus,  after  having  re-  ^°^*^*^** 
fitted  his  ships  at  Tarentum,  advanced  southward  Hfm^e^'in 
along  the  coast  without  opposition  to  the  Epize-  s«cUy. 
phyrian  Lokri.     Here  he  first  learnt,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  Syracuse  was  not  yet  so  completely  blockaded,  but  that 
an  army  might  still  reach  and  relieve  it  from  the  interior, 
entering  it  by  the  Euryilus   and   the   heights  of  Epipolae. 
Having  deliberated  whether  he  should  take  the  chance  of 
running  his  ships  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  despite  the 
watch  of  the  Athenian  fleet— or  whether  he  should  sail  through 
the  strait  of  Messina  to  Himera  at  the  north  of  Sicily,  and  from 
thence  levy  an  army  to  cross  the  island  and  relieve  Syracuse 
by  land — he  resolved  on  the  latter  course,  and  passed  forth- 
with through  the  strait,  which  he  found  altogether  unguarded. 
After  touching  both  at  Rhegium  and  at  Mess^n^,  he  arrived 
safely  at  Himera.     Even  at  Rhegium,  there  was  no  Athenian 
naval   force ;    though  Nikias  had   indeed   sent  thither  four 
Athenian  triremes,  after  he  had  been  apprised  that  Gylippus 
had  reached  Lokri — rather   from  excess  of  precaution,  than 
because  he  thought  it  necessary.     But  this  Athenian  squadron 
reached  Rhegium  too  late :  Gylippus  had  already  passed  the 
strait,  and  fortune,  smiting  his  enemy  with  blindness,  landed 
him  unopposed  on  the  fatal  soil  of  Sicily. 

The  blindness  of  Nikias  would  indeed  appear  unaccountable, 
were  it  not  that  we  shall  have  worse  yet  to  recount  Blindness 
To  appreciate  his  misjudgment  fully — and  to  be  egreg^^"* 
sensible  that  we  are  not  making  him  responsible  for  Suing^n^ 
results  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen — we  have  ^y"pp"*- 
only  to  turn  back  to  what  had  been  said  six  months  before  by 
the  exile  Alkibiadds  at  Sparta : — "  Send  forthwith  an  army  to 
Sicily  (he  exhorted  the  Lacedaemonians) — but  send  at  the  same 
time,  what  will  be  yet  more  valuable  than  an  army — a  Spartan 
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to  take  t/ie  supreme  command  J'  It  was  in  fulfilment  of  such 
recommendation,  the  wisdom  of  which  will  abundantly  appear, 
that  Gylippus  had  been  appointed.  And  had  he  even  reached 
Syracuse  alone  in  a  fishing-boat,  the  effect  of  his  presence, 
carrying  the  great  name  of  Sparta  with  full  assurance  of 
Spartan  intervention  to  come,  not  to  mention  his  great  per- 
sonal ability — would  have  sufficed  to  give  new  life  to  the 
besieged.  Yet  Nikias — having,  through  a  lucky  accident, 
timely  notice  of  his  approach,  when  a  squadron  of  four  ships 
would  have  prevented  his  reaching  the  island — disdains  even 
this  most  easy  precaution,  and  neglects  him  as  a  freebooter  of 
no  significance.  Such  neglect  too  is  the  more  surprising,  since 
the  well-known  philo-Laconian  tendencies  of  Nikias  would 
have  led  us  to  expect,  that  he  would  overvalue,  rather  than 
undervalue,  the  imposing  ascendency  of  the  Spartan  name. 

Gylippus,  on  arriving  at  Himera  as  commander  named  by 
Gylippus  Sparta  and  announcing  himself  as  forerunner  of 
IS-mTa^nd  Pcloponncsian  reinforcements,  met  with  a  hearty 
Sctom"  welcome.  The  Himeraeans  agreed  to  aid  him  with 
Hi^ilcra^to  21  body  of  hoplites,  and  to  furnish  panoplies  for  the 
Syracuse,  scamcu  in  his  vessels.  On  sending  to  Selinus,  Gela, 
and  some  of  the  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior,  he  received  equally 
favourable  assurances  ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  in  no  very  long 
time  to  get  togetner  a  respectable  force.  The  interest  of 
Athens  among  the  Sikels  had  been  recently  weakened  by  the 
death  of  one  of  her  most  active  partisans,  the  Sikel  prince 
Archonid^s — a  circumstance  which  both  enabled  Gylippus  to 
obtain  more  of  their  aid,  and  facilitated  his  march  across  the 
island.  He  was  enabled  to  undertake  this  inland  march  from 
Himera  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  700  hoplites  from  his  o\ra 
vessels,  seamen  and  epibatae  taken  together — 1000  hoplites 
and  light  troops,  with  100  horse,  from  Himera — some  horse 
and  light  troops  from  Selinus  and  Gela — and  1000  Sikels.* 
With  these  forces,  some  of  whom  joined  him  on  the  march,  he 
reached  Eurycllus  and  the  heights  of  Epipolae  above  Syracuse 
— assaulting  and  capturing  the  Sikel  fort  of  letae  in  his  way, 
but  without  experiencing  any  other  opposition. 

His  arrival  was  all  but  too  late— and   might  have  been 
actually  too  late,  had  not  the  Corinthian  admiral  Gongylus 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  i. 
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got  to  Syracuse  a  little  before  him.    The  Corinthian  fleet  of 
twelve  triremes,   under  Erasinidds — having  started  ThcConn- 
from  Leukas  later  than  Gylippus,  but  as  soon  as  it  i^"^h^ 
was  ready — was  now  on  its  way  to  Syracuse.     But  ^f^Sy- 
Gongylus  had  been  detained  at  Leukas  by  some  •jfSSTto'' 
accident,  so  that  he  did  not  depart  until  after  all  ^*^^*JyJJ|J 
the  rest    Yet  he  reached  Syracuse  the  soonest ;  pro-  a»p>'">*«»nK- 
bably  striking  a  straighter  course  across  the  sea,  and  favoured 
by  weather.     He  got  safely  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
escaping  the  Athenian  g^ardships ;  whose  watch  doubtless 
partook  of  the  general  negligence  of  the  besieging  operations.* 

The  arrival  of  Gongylus  at  that  moment  was  an  accident 
of  unspeakable  moment — and  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than 
the  salvation  of  the  city.  Among  all  the  causes  of  despair  in 
the  Syracusan  mind,  there  was  none  more  powerful  than  the 
circumstance,  that  they  had  not  as  yet  heard  of  any  relief 
approaching,  or  of  any  active  intervention  in  their  favour,  from 
Peloponnesus.  Their  discouragement  increasing  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  interchange  of  propositions  with  Nikias  becoming 
more  frequent,  matters  had  at  last  so  ripened  that  a  public 
assembly  was  just  about  to  be  held  to  sanction  a  definitive 
capitulatioa^  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Gongylus 
arrived,  apparently  a  little  before  Gylippus  reached  Himera. 
He  was  the  first  to  announce  that  both  the  Corinthian  fleet, 
and  a  Spartan  commander,  were  now  actually  on  their  voyage, 
and  might  be  expected  immediately — intelligence  which  filled 
the  Syracusans  with  enthusiasm  and  with  renewed  courage. 
They  instantly  threw  aside  all  idea  of  capitulation,  and  resolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  last 

It  was    not    long  before   they  received    intimation    that 
Gylippus  had  reached  Himera  (which  Gongylus  at  oyiippu. 
his  arrival  could  not  know)  and  was  raising  an  army  new  leJJicd 
to  march  across  for  their  relief.     After  the  interval  sJJSJJS^ 
necessary  for  hi3  preparations  and   for  his   march  «»nopp<»«*- 
(probably  not  less  than  between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks), 
they  learnt  that  he  was  approaching  Syracuse  by  the  way  of 
Eury&lus  and  Epipolae.   He  was  presently  seen  coming,  having 
ascended  Epipolse  by  EuryAlus  ;  the  same  way  by  which  the 


'  Tlraqrd.  viL  2-7.  •  Thucyd.  vi.  103  ;  vii.  2.     Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  19. 
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Athenians  had  come  from  Katana  in  the  spring,  when  they 
commenced  the  siege.  As  he  descended  the  slope  of  Epipolae, 
the  whole  Syracusan  force  went  out  in  a  body  to  hail  his 
arrival  and  accompany  him  into  the  city.^ 

Few  incidents  throughout  the  whole  siege  of  Syracuse 
Umccount-  appear  so  unaccountable  as  the  fact,  that  the  pro- 
of Nikias.  ceedings  and  march  of  Gylippus,  from  his  landing  at 
Himera  to  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  town,  were  accom- 
plished without  the  smallest  resistance  on  the  part  of  Nikias. 
After  this  instant  the  besiegers  pass  from  incontestable  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  and  apparent  certainty  of  prospective 
capture  of  the  city — to  a  state  of  inferiority,  not  only  excluding 
all  hope  of  capture,  but  even  sinking  step  by  step  into  absolute 
ruin.  Yet  Nikias  had  remained  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his 
hands  tied  ;  not  making  the  least  effort  to  obstruct  so  fatal  a 
consummation.  After  having  despised  Gylippus  in  his  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Italy  as  a  freebooter  with  four  ships,  he 
now  despises  him  not  less  at  the  head  of  an  army  marching 
from  Himera.  If  he  was  taken  unawares,  as  he  really  appears 
to  have  been,^  the  fault  was  altogether  his  own,  and  the  igno- 
rance such  as  we  must  almost  call  voluntary.  For  the  approach 
of  Gylippus  must  have  been  well-known  to  him  beforehand. 
He  must  have  learnt  from  the  four  ships  which  he  sent  to 
Rhegium,  that  Gylippus  had  already  touched  thither  in  passing 
through  the  strait,  on  his  way  to  Himera.  He  must  therefore 
have  been  well-aware,  that  the  purpose  was  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  Syracuse  by  an  army  from  the  interior  ;  and  his  cor- 
respondence among  the  Sikel  tribes  must  have  placed  him  in 
cognizance  of  the  equipment  going  on  at  Himera.  Moreover, 
when  we  recollect  that  Gylippus  reached  that  place  without 
either  troops  or  arms — that  he  had  to  obtain  forces  not  merely 
from  Himera,  but  also  from  Selinus  and  Gela, — as  well  as  to 
sound  the  Sikel  towns,  not  all  of  them  friendly ; — lastly,  that 
he  had  to  march  all  across  the  island,  partly  through  hostile 
territory — it  is  impossible  to  allow  less  interval  than  a  fortnight, 
or  three  weeks,  between  his  landing  at  Himera  and  his  arrival 
at  Epipolae.  Farther,  Nikias  must  have  learnt,  through  his 
intelligence  in  the  interior  of  Syracuse,  the  important  revo- 


*  Thucyd.  viL  2. 

*  Thacyd.  vii.   3.     Of  5^  *A^ya7oi,   al^yi5(c#f   rod  re  VvKI'kxov  koX  rmw 
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lution  which  had  taken  place  in  Syracusan  opinion  through 
the  arrival  of  Gongylus,  even  before  the  landing  of  Gylippus 
in  Sicily  was  known.  He  was  apprised,  from  that  moment, 
that  he  had  to  take  measures,  not  only  against  renewed  obsti^ 
nate  hostility  within  the  town,  but  against  a  fresh  invading 
enemy  without  Lastly,  that  enemy  had  first  to  march  all  across 
Sicily,  during  which  march  he  might  have  been  embarrassed 
and  perhaps  defeated  ;^  and  could  then  approach  Syracuse 
only  by  one  road ;  over  the  high  ground  of  Eurydlus  in  the 
Athenian  rear — ^through  passes  few  in  number,  easy  to  defend, 
by  which  Nikias  had  himself  first  approached,  and  through 
which  he  had  only  got  by  a  well-laid  plan  of  surprise.  Yet 
Nikias  leaves  these  passes  unoccupied  and  undefended  ;  he 
takes  not  a  single  new  precaution ;  the  relieving  army  enters 
Syracuse  as  it  were  over  a  broad  and  free  plain. 

If  we  are  amazed  at  the  insolent  carelessness,  with  which 
Nikias  disdained  the  commonest  precautions  for  repelling  the 
foreknown  approach,  by  sea,  of  an  enemy  formidable  even 
single-handed — what  are  we  to  say  of  that  unaccountable 
blindness  which  led  him  to  n^lect  the  same  enemy  when 
coming  at  the  head  of  a  relieving  army,  and  to  omit  the  most 
obvious  means  of  defence  in  a  crisis  upon  which  his  future  fate 
turned?  Homer  would  have  designated  such  neglect  as  a 
temporary  delirium  inflicted  by  the  fearful  inspiration  of  Atfe : 
the  historian  has  no  such  explanatory  name  to  give — and  can 
only  note  it  as  a  sad  and  suitable  prelude  to  the  calamities 
too  nearly  at  hand. 

At  the  moment  when  the  fortunate  Spartan  auxiliary  was 
thus  allowed  to  march  quietly  into  Syracuse,  the  vigorous  and 
Athenian  double  wall  of  circumvallation  between  Sf^'JJi^^ljf 
the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour,  SX%iy 
eight  stadia  long,  was  all  but  completed :  a  few  yards  ona^^^^K- 
only  of  the  end  close  to  the  harbour  were  wanting.  But 
Gylippus  cared  not  to  interrupt  its  completion.  He  aimed  at 
higher  objects,  and  he  knew  (what  Nikias  unhappily  never  felt 
and  never  lived  to  learn)  the  immense  advantage  of  turning 


'  Compare  an  incident  in  the  ensuing 
jear,  Thucyd.  vii.  32.  The  Athenians, 
at  a  moment  when  they  had  become 


to  raise  opposition  to  the  march  of  a 
corps  coming  from  the  interior  to  the 
help  of  Syracuse.    This  auxiliary  corps 


much  weaker  than  they  were  now,  h^    was  defeated  and  nearly  destroyed  in 


influence  enough  among  the  Sikel  tribes 


its  march. 
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to  active  account  that  first  impression,  and  full  tide  of  con- 
fidence, which  his  arrival  had  just  infused  into  the  Syracusans. 
Hardly  had  he  accomplished  his  junction  with  them,  when  he 
marshalled  the  united  force  in  order  of  battle,  and  marched 
up  to  the  lines  of  the  Athenians.  Amazed  as  they  were,  and 
struck  dumb  by  his  unexpected  arrival,  they  too  formed  in 
battle  order,  and  awaited  his  approach.  His  first  proceeding 
marked  how  much  the  odds  of  the  game  were  changed.  He 
sent  a  herald  to  tender  to  them  a  five  days'  armistice,  on 
condition  that  they  should  collect  their  effects  and  withdraw 
from  the  island.  Nikias  disdained  to  return  any  reply  to  this 
insulting  proposal ;  but  his  conduct  showed  how  much  he  felt, 
as  well  as  Gylippus,  that  the  tide  was  now  turned.  For  when 
the  Spartan  commander,  perceiving  now  for  the  first  time  the 
disorderly  trim  of  his  Syracusan  hoplites,  thought  fit  to  retreat 
into  more  open  ground  farther  removed  from  the  walls,  pro- 
bably in  order  that  he  might  have  a  better  field  for  his  cavalry 
— Nikias  declined  to  follow  him,  and  remained  in  position 
close  to  his  own  fortifications.^  This  was  tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  inferiority  in  the  field.  It  was  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  capture  of  Syracuse — a  tacit  admission  that 
the  Athenians  could  hope  for  nothing  better  in  the  end, 
than  the  humiliating  offer  which  the  herald  had  just  made  to 
them.  So  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  both  parties ;  for 
from  this  time  for^\'ard,  the  Syracusans  become  and  continue 
aggressors,  the  Athenians  remaining  always  on  the  defensive, 
except  for  one  brief  instant  after  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes. 

After  drawing  off  his  troops  and  keeping  them  encamped 
Gylippus  for  that  night  on  the  Temenite  cliff  (seemingly  within 
anTw^res  the  added  fortified  enclosure  of  Syracuse),  Gylippus 
fort  of**"***"  brought  them  out  again  the  next  morning,  and  mar- 
Ubdaium.  shallcd  them  in  front  of  the  Athenian  lines,  as  if 
about  to  attack.  But  while  the  attention  of  the  Athenians 
was  thus  engaged,  he  sent  a  detachment  to  surprise  the  fort 
of  Labdalum,  which  was  not  within  view  of  their  lines.  The 
enterprise  was  completely  successful.  The  fort  was  taken^ 
and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword ;  while  the  Syracusans 
gained  another  unexpected  advantage  during  the  day,  by  the 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  3. 
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capture  of  one  of  the  Athenian  triremes  which  was  watching 
their  harbour.     Gylippus  pursued  his  successes  actively,  by 
immediately  beginning  the  construction  of  a  fresh  counter- 
wall,  from  the  outer  city-wall  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
aslant  up  the  slope  of  Epipolae ;  so  as  to  traverse  the  intended 
line  of  the  Athenian  circumvallation  on  the  north 
side  of  their  Circle,  and  render  blockade  impossible.^  the  con- 
He  availed  himself,  for  this  purpose,  of  stones  laid  » third  ° 
by  the  Athenians  for  their  own  circumvallation,  at  ^"thTnorth 
the  same  time  alarming  them  by  threatening  attack  Achedan 
upon  their  lower  wall  (between  the  southern  cliff  of 
Epipolae   and   the   Great   Harbour)  —  which  was   now   just 
finished,  so  as  to  leave  their  troops  disposable  for  action  on 
the  higher  ground     Against  one  part  of  the  wall,  which 
seemed  weaker  than   the  rest,   he   attempted    a   nocturnal 
surprise,  but  finding  the  Athenians  in  vigilant  g^ard  without, 
he  was   forced  to  retire.      This  part  of  the  wall  was  now 
heightened,  and  the  Athenians  took  charge  of  it  themselves, 
distributing  their  allies  along  the  remainder.* 

These  attacks  however  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  intended 
as  diversions,  in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  NiWas  ford- 
obstructing  the  completion  of  the  counter-wall.  Now  Piemmynum. 
was  the  time  for  Nikias  to  adopt  vigorous  aggressive  measures 
both  against  this  wall  and  against  the  Syracusans  in  the  field 
— unless  he  chose  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
beleaguer  Syracuse.  And  indeed  he  seems  actually  to  have 
relinquished  such  hope,  even  thus  early  after  he  had  seemed 
certain  master  of  the  city.  For  he  now  undertook  a  measure 
altogether  new ;  highly  important  in  itself,  but  indicating  an 
altered  scheme  of  policy.  He  resolved  to  fortify  Cape  Plem- 
myrium — ^the  rocky  promontory  which  forms  one  extremity 
of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour,  immediately 
south  of  the  point  of  Ortygia — and  to  make  it  a  secure  main 
station  for  the  fleet  and  stores.  The  fleet  had  been  hitherto 
stationed  in  close  neighbourhood  of  the  land-force,  in  a  for- 
tified position  at  the  extremity  of  the  double  blockading  wall 
between  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour. 


'  Thucyd.  viL  4.    The  probable  direction  of  this  third  Syracusan  counter-wall 
will  be  seen  in  Plan  II.,  marked  by  the  letters  S,  T,  U. 
•  Thncyd.  vil  4. 
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From  such  a  station  in  the  interior  of  the  Harbour,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  Athenian  triremes  to  perform  the  duties 
incumbent  on  them — of  watching  the  two  ports  of  Syracuse 
(one  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  which  joins  Ortygia  to  the 
mainland)  so  as  to  prevent  any  exit  of  ships  from  within, 
or  ingress  of  ships  from  without — and  of  ensuring  the  unob- 
structed admission  by  sea  of  supplies  for  their  own  army. 
For  both  these  purposes,  the  station  of  Plemmyrium  was  far 
more  convenient ;  and  Nikias  now  saw  that  henceforward  his 
operations  would  be  for  the  most  part  maritime.  Without 
confessing  it  openly,  he  thus  practically  acknowledged  that 
the  superiority  of  land-force  had  passed  to  the  side  of  his 
opponents,  and  that  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  blockade 
had  become  impossible.^ 

Three  forts,  one  of  considerable  size  and  two  subsidiary, 
inconveni-  wcrc  erectcd  on  the  sea-board  of  Cape  Plemmyrium, 
Fiemmyrium  which  bccamc  thc  statiou  for  triremes  as  well  as  for 
time  station  ships  of  burthcu.  Though  the  situation  was  found 
which  en-      convenient  for  all  naval  operations,  it  entailed  also 

sue-s  to  the  ,  i-i  .  t*  ^       a  •,      ,  r 

Athenian  scrious  disadvantages  ;  being  destitute  of  any  spring 
strength.  of  watcr,  such  as  the  memorable  fountain  of  Arethusa 
on  the  opposite  island  of  Ortygia.  So  that  for  supplies  of 
water,  and  of  wood  also,  the  crews  of  the  ships  had  to  range  a 
considerable  distance,  exposed  to  surprise  from  the  numerous 
Syracusan  cavalry  placed  in  garrison  at  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  Day  after  day,  losses  were  sustained  in  this 
manner,  besides  the  increased  facilities  given  for  desertion, 
which  soon  fatally  diminished  the  efficiency  of  each  ship's 
crew.  As  the  Athenian  hopes  of  success  now  declined,  both 
the  slaves,  and  the  numerous  foreigners  who  served  in  their 
navy,  became  disposed  to  steal  away.  And  though  the  ships 
of  war,  down  to  this  time,  had  been  scarcely  at  all  engaged  in 
actual  warfare,  yet  they  had  been  for  many  months  continually 
at  sea  and  on  the  watch,  without  any  opportunity  of  hauling 
ashore  to  refit.  Hence  the  naval  force,  now  about  to  be  called 
into  action  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  Athenians,  was  found 
lamentably  degenerated  from  that  ostentatious  perfection  in 
which  it  had  set  sail  fifteen  months  before,  from  the  harbour 
of  Pciraeus. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  4. 
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The  erection  of  the  new  forts  at  Plemmyrium,  while  by 
withdrawing  the  Athenian  forces  it  left  Gylippus  opcrationt 
unopposed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  counter-wall,  at  tothe iSd* 
the  same  time  emboldened  him  by  the  manifest  -*^^^^^ 
decline  of  hope  which  it  implied.  Day  after  day  he  brought 
out  his  Syracusans  in  battle-array,  planting  them  near  the 
Athenian  lines ;  but  the  Athenians  showed  no  disposition  to 
attack.  At  length  he  took  advantage  of  what  he  thought  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  make  the  attack  himself ;  but  the 
ground  was  so  hemmed  in  by  various  walls — the  Athenian 
fortified  lines  on  one  side,  the  Syracusan  front  or  Temenitic 
fortification  on  another,  and  the  counter-wall  now  in  course  of 
construction  on  a  third — that  his  cavalry  and  darters  had  no 
space  to  act  Accordingly,  the  Syracusan  hoplites,  having  to 
fight  without  these  auxiliaries,  were  beaten  and  driven  back 
with  loss,  the  Corinthian  Gongylus  being  among  the  slain.^ 
On  the  next  day,  Gylippus  had  the  prudence  to  take  the 
blame  of  this  defeat  upon  himself.  It  was  a  consequence  of 
his  own  mistake,  (he  publicly  confessed)  in  having  made 
choice  of  a  confined  space  wherein  neither  cavalry  nor  darters 
could  avail.  He  would  presently  give  them  another  oppor- 
timity,  in  a  fairer  field,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  show  their 
inbred  superiority  as  Dorians  and  Peloponnesians,  by  chasing 
these  lonians  with  their  rabble  of  islanders  out  of  Sicily. 
Accordingly,  after  no  long  time,  he  again  brought  them  up  in 
order  of  battle ;  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  in  the  open 
space,  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  walls  and  fortifications. 

On  this  occasion,  Nikias  did  not  decline  the  combat,  but 
marched  out  into  the  open  space  to  meet  him.     He  His  dcdsive 
probably  felt  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  recent  Sc'Ath^ 
action ;  but  there  was  a  farther  and  more  pressing  SKS*J^ 
motive.    The  counter-wall  of  intersection,  which  the  JSU!"  The 
Syracusans  were  constructing,  was  on  the  point  of  Sllm^aii 
cutting  the  Athenian  line  of  circumvallation— so  that  j^  ^^"i^to"' 
it  was  essential  for  Nikias  to  attack  without  delay,  n?irikic  5^ 
unless  he  formally  abnegated  all  farther  hope  of  sue-  *^'°<^<**^ 
cessful  siege.     Nor  could  the  army  endure,  in  spite  of  altered 
fortune,  irrevocably  to  shut  themselves  out  from  such  hope, 
without  one  struggle  more.    Both  armies  were  therefore  ranged 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  5 ;   Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  19. 
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in  battle  order  on  the  open  space  beyond  the  walls,  higher 
up  the  slope  of  Epipolae ;  Gylippus  placing  his  cavalry  and 
darters  to  the  right  of  his  line,  on  the  highest  and  most  open 
ground.  In  the  midst  of  the  action  between  the  hoplites  on 
both  sides,  these  troops  on  the  right  charged  the  left  flank  of 
the  Athenians  with  such  vigour,  that  they  completely  broke 
it.  The  whole  Athenian  army  underwent  a  thorough  defeat, 
and  only  found  shelter  within  its  fortified  lines.  And  in  the 
course  of  the  very  next  night,  the  Syracusan  counter-wall  was 
pushed  so  far  as  to  traverse  and  get  beyond  the  projected  line 
of  Athenian  blockade,  reaching  presently  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  northern  cliff :  so  that  Syracuse  was  now  safe,  unless  the 
enemy  should  not  only  recover  their  superiority  in  the  field, 
but  also  become  strong  enough  to  storm  and  carry  the  new- 
built  wall.^ 

Farther  defence  was  also  obtained  by  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  Corinthian,  Ambrakiotic,  and  Leukadian  fleet  of  twelve 
triremes  under  Erasinides,  which  Nikias  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  intercept.  He  had  sent  twenty  sail  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  but  the  new-comers  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  them. 

Erasinides  and  his  division  lent  their  hands  to  the  execution 
Farther  dc-    of  a  work  which  completed  the  scheme  of  defence 

fences  pro-        ri*  /-»i-  it  •  /• 

vidcd  by  for  the  City.  Gylippus  took  the  precaution  of  con- 
joining the  structing  a  fort  or  redoubt  on  the  high  ground  of 
of  Epipolae  Epipolse,  SO  as  to  command  the  approach  to  Syra- 
city-waiL  cuse  froui  the  high  ground  of  Eurycllus  ;  a  step  which 
Hermokrat^s  had  not  thought  of  until  too  late,  and 
which  Nikias  had  never  thought  of  at  all,  during  his  period  of 
triumph  and  mastery.  He  erected  a  new  fort*  on  .a  suitable 
point  of  the  high  ground,  backed  by  three  fortified  positions 
or  encampments  at  proper  distances  in  the  rear  of  it,  intended 
for  bodies  of  troops  to  support  the  advanced  post  in  case  it 
was  attacked.  A  continuous  wall  was  then  carried  from  this 
advanced  post  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  so  as  to  reach 
and  join  the  counter-wall  recently  constructed ;  whereby  this 
counter-wall,  already  traversing  and  cutting  the  Athenian  line 
of  circumvallation,  became  in  fact  prolonged   up  the  whole 


'  ITiucyd.  vii.  5,  6. 

•  This  new  upper  fort  is  marked  on  Plan  II.  by  the  letter  V.     The  three  for- 
tified encampments  are  marked  XXX. 
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slope  of  Epipofee,  and  barred  elll  direct  access  from  the 
Athenians  in  their  existing  lines  up  to  the  summit  of  that 
eminence,  as  well  as  up  to  the  northern  cliff  The  Syracusans 
had  now  one  continuous  and  uninterrupted  line  of  defence ;  a 
long  single  wall,  resting  at  one  extremity  on  the  new-built  fort 
upon  the  high  ground  of  Epipolae — at  the  other  extremity, 
upon  the  city-wall.  This  wall  was  only  single ;  but  it  was 
defended  along  its  whole  length  by  the  permanent  detach- 
ments occupying  the  three  several  fortified  positions  or  en- 
campments just  mentioned.  One  of  these  positions  was 
occupied  by  native  Syracusans ;  a  second  by  Sicilian  Greeks  ; 
a  third  by  other  allies.  Such  was  the  improved  and  sys- 
tematic scheme  of  defence  which  the  genius  of  Gylippus  first 
projected,  and  which  he  brought  to  execution  at  the  present 
moment:^  a  scheme,  the  full  value  of  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  come  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
Athenian  armament  under  Demosthenes. 

Not  content  with  having  placed  the  Syracusans  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  Gylippus  tpok  advantage  of  their 
renewed  confidence  to  infuse  into  them  projects  of  ofoyiippus 
retaliation  against  the  enemy  who  had  brought  them  SyraciLms 
so  near  to  ruin.    They  began  to  equip  their  ships  in  pUnf![^Mt 
the  harbour,  and  to  put  their  seanien  under  training,  niln%  eVtn 
in  hopes  of  qualifying  themselves  to  contend  with  **"***** 
the  Athenians  even  on  their  own  element ;  while  Gylippus 
himself  quitted  the  city  to  visit  the  various  cities  of  the  island, 
and  to  get  together  farther  reinforcements,  naval  as  well  as 
military.     And  as  it  was  foreseen  that  Nikias  on  his  part 
would  probably  demand  aid  from  Athens — envoys,  Syracusan 
as  well  as  Corinthian,  were  despatched  to  Peloponnesus,  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  forwarding  additional  troops — even  in 


'  Thaq^.  viL  7.  Mrri  9h  towto,  oT 
Tc  Tm»r  Kopt90wp  rrjfs  leai  *AfarpaKiarr&p 
coi  AcvicaSiwv  iffhtKwiraM  al  vr^Xotiroi 
Wtica  {^px*  'i  ovrwy  'Epaffwliiis  Koplw' 

^Ms),  ical  I vytrt/y  *<''"'  ^^  Aoiir^y 
To7r  ^vpaicovtrlois  fi4xp*^  "rov 
iyicapaioy  r§ixovs.  Thenewwall 
of  junction  thus  constructed  is  marked 
on  Plan  II.  by  the  letters  V,  W,  T. 

These  words  of  Thucydidls  are  v«y 
obscure,  and  have  been  explained  by  dif- 
ferent commentators  in  different  ways. 
The  explanation  which  I  here  give  does 


not  (so  far  as  I  know)  coincide  with  any 
of  them  ;  yet  I  venture  to  think  that  it 
is  the  most  plausible  and  the  only  one 
satisfactory.  Compare  the  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Arnold  on  his  Map  of  Syracuse  (Am. 
Thuc  vol.  iii.  p.  273),  and  the  notes  of 
Poppo  and  Goller.  I)r.  Arnold  is  indeed 
so  little  satisfied  with  any  explanation 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  him,  that  he 
thinks  some  words  must  have  dropped 
out  The  reader  will  find  a  defence  of 
my  views  in  the  Appendix  annexed  to 
the  Plan  of  Syracuse  in  this  volume. 
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merchant-vessels,  if  no  triremes  could  be  spared  to  convey 
them.^  Should  no  reinforcements  reach  the  Athenian  camp, 
the  Syracusans  well  knew  that  its  efficiency  must  diminish 
by  every  month's  delay,  while  their  own  strength,  in  spite 
of  heavy  cost  and  effort,  was  growing  with  their  increased 
prospects  of  success. 

If  such  double  conviction  was  present  to  sustain  the  ardour 
Discourage-  of  the  Syracusans,  it  was  not  less  painfully  felt  amidst 
Nikias  and  the  Athenian  camp,  now  blocked  up  like  a  besieged 
nians.  city,  and  enjoying  no  free  movement  except  through 

their  ships  and  their  command  of  the  sea,  Nikias  saw  that  if 
Gylippus  should  return  with  any  considerable  additional  force, 
even  the  attack  upon  him  by  land  would  become  too  powerful 
to  resist — besides  the  increasing  disorganization  of  his  fleet 
He  became  convinced  that  to  remain  as  they  were  was  absolute 
ruin.  As  all  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
successfully  was  now  at  an  end,  a  sound  judgement  would 
have  dictated  that  his  position  in  the  harbour  had  become 
useless  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was 
evacuated  the  better.  Probably  Demosthenes  would  have 
acted  thus,  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  such  foresight 
and  resolution  were  not  in  the  character  of  Nikias — who  was 
afraid  moreover  of  the  blame  which  it  would  bring  down  upon 
him  at  home,  if  not  from  his  own  army.  Not  venturing  to 
quit  his  position  without  orders  from  Athens,  he  determined 
to  send  home  thither  an  undisguised  account  of  his  critical 
position,  and  to  solicit  either  reinforcements  or  instructions  to 
return. 

It  was  now  indeed  the  end  of  September  (B.C.  414),  so  that 
Nikias  sends  he  could  not  hope  even  for  an  answer  before  mid- 
despatch       winter,  nor  for  reinforcements  (if  such  were  to  be 

to  Athens,  \«ii  •  •/•«  i 

soliciting  sent)  uutil  thc  ensuing  spring  was  far  advanced, 
ments.  Nevertheless  he  determined  to  encounter  this  risk, 

and  to  trust  to  vigilant  precautions  for  safety  during  the  in- 
terval— precautions  which,  as  the  result  will  show,  were  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  proving  insufficient.  But  as  it  was  of  the 
last  importance  to  him  to  make  his  countrymen  at  home  fully 
sensible  of  the  grave  danger  of  his  position — he  resolved  to 
transmit  a  written  despatch  ;  not  trusting  to  the  oral  statement 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  7. 
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of  a  messenger,  who  might  be  wanting  either  in  c»urage,  in 
presence  of  mind,  or  in  competent  expression,  to  impress  the 
full  and  sad  truth  upon  a  reluctant  audience.*  Accordingly 
he  sent  home  a  despatch,  which  seems  to  have  reached  Athens 
about  the  end  of  November,  and  was  read  formally  in  the 
public  assembly  by  the  secretary  of  the  city.  Preserved  by 
Thucydidfis  verbatim,  it  stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
remnants  of  antiquity,  and  well  deserves  a  literal  translation. 

'*  Our  previous  proceedings  have  been  already  made  known 
to  you,  Athenians,  in  many  other  despatches ;  ^  but  Despatch  of 
the  present  crisis  is  such  as  to  require  your  delibe-  £jl'^',Siian 
ration  more  than  ever,  when  you  shall  have  heard  p^p**- 
the  situation  in  which  we  stand.  After  we  had  overcome  in 
many  engagements  the  Syracusans,  against  whom  we  were 
sent,  and  had  built  the  fortified  lines  which  we  now  occupy- 
there  came  upon  us  the  Lacedemonian  Gylippus,  with  an 
army  partly  Peloponnesian,  partly  Sicilian.  Him  too  we  de- 
feated, in  the  first  action;  but  in  a  second  we  were  over- 
whelmed by  a  crowd  of  cavalry  and  darters,  and  forced  to 
retire  within  our  lines.  And  thus  the  superior  number  of 
enemies  has  compelled  us  to  suspend  our  circumvallation,  and 
remain  inactive :  indeed  we  cannot  employ  in  the  field  even 
the  full  force  which  we  possess,  since  a  portion  of  our  hoplites 
are  necessarily  required  for  the  protection  of  our  walls.  Mean- 
while the  enemy  have  carried  out  a  single  intersecting  counter- 
wall  beyond  our  line  of  circumvallation,  so  that  we  can  no 
longer  continue  the  latter  to  completion,  unless  we  had  force 
enough  to  attack  and  storm  their  counter-wall.  And  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  we,  who  profess  to  besiege 


»  Thucyd.  viL  8. 
"  *  Thucyd.  viL  9.  ip  iXXou  iroXXaus 
iirivroXeus.  The  word  despatches^  which 
I  ose  to  translate  iwiffroKoAS^  is  not  in- 
applicable to  oral,  as  well  as  to  written 
messages,  and  thus  retains  the  ambigmty 
involved  in  the  orimnal ;  for  ^ir«rToA.arj, 
though  usually  implying,  does  not  neces- 
tarily  imply,  written  communications. 

The  words  of  Thucydid^s  (vii.  8)  may 
certainly  be  construed  to  imply  that 
Nikias  had  never  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion sent  a  written  communication  to 
Athens ;  and  so  Dr.  Thirlwall  under- 
stands them,  though  not  without  hesita- 
tion (Hist  Gr.  ch.  xxvL  voL  iii.  p.  418). 


At  the  same  time  I  think  them  recon* 
cileable  with  the  supposition,  that  Nikias 
may  previously  have  sent  written  des- 
patches, though  much  shorter  than  the 
present — leaving  details  and  particulars 
to  be  supplied  by  the  officer  who  carried 
them. 

Mr.  Mitford  states  the  direct  reverse 
of  that  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  understands 
**  Nicias  had  used  the  precaution  of  fre- 
quently sending  despatches  in  writing, 
with  an  exact  account  of  every  trans- 
action" (ch.  xviii.  sect.  v.  vol.  iv.  p.  100). 

Certainly  the  statement  of  Thucydid^s 
does  not  imply  this. 


no 
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others,  are  ourselves  rather  the  party  besieged — by  land  at 
least,  since  the  cavalry  leave  us  scarce  any  liberty  of  motion. 
Farther,  the  enemy  have  sent  envoys  to  Peloponnesus  to 
obtain  reinforcements,  while  Gylippus  in  person  is  going  round 
the  Sicilian  cities ;  trying  to  stir  up  to  action  such  of  them  as 
are  now  neutral,  and  to  get,  from  the  rest,  additional  naval 
and  military  supplies.  For  it  is  their  determination  (as  I 
understand)  not  merely  to  assail  our  lines  on  shore  with  their 
land-force,  but  also  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  their  ships. 

"  Be  not  shocked  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  intend  to 
become  aggressors  even  at  sea.  They  know  well,  that  our 
fleet  was  at  first  in  high  condition,  with  dry  ships  ^  and  ex- 
cellent crews  :  but  now  the  ships  have  rotted,  from  remaining 
too  long  at  sea,  and  the  crews  are  ruined.  Nor  have  we  the 
means  of  hauling  our  ships  ashore  to  refit :  since  the  enemy's 
fleet,  equal  or  superior  in  numbers,  always  appears  on  the 
point  of  attacking  us.  We  see  them  in  constant  practice,  and 
they  can  choose  their  own  moment  for  attack.  Moreover, 
they  can  keep  their  ships  high  and  dry  more  than  we  can  ; 
for  they  are  not  engaged  in  maintaining  watch  upon  others  ; 
while  to  us,  who  are  obliged  to  retain  all  our  fleet  on 
guard,  nothing  less  than  prodigious  superiority  of  number 
could  ensure  the  like  facility.  And  were  we  to  relax  ever  so 
little  in  our  vigilance,  we  should  no  longer  be  sure  of  our 
supplies,  which  we  bring  in  even  now  with  difliculty  close 
under  their  walls. 

"  Our  crews,  too,  have  been  and  are  still  wasting  away,  from 
various  causes.  Among  the  seamen  who  are  our  own  citizens, 
many,  in  going  to  a  distance  for  wood,  for  water,  or  for  pillage, 
are  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  cavalry.  Such  of  them  as  are 
slaves,  desert,  now  that  our  superiority  is  gone  and  that  we 
have  come  to  equal  chances  with  our  enemy ;  while  the 
foreigners  whom  we  pressed  into  our  service,  make  off  straight 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  And  those  who  came, 
tempted  by  high  pay,  under  the  idea  of  enriching  themselves 
by  traffic  rather  than  of  fighting,  now  that  they  find  the 
enemy  in  full  competence  to  cope  with  us  by  sea  as  well  as  by 


*  It  seems  that  in  Greek  ship-building, 
moist  and  unseasoned  wood  was  pre- 
ferred, from  the  facility  of  bending  it 


into  the  proper  shape  (Theophrastus, 
Hist.  Plant,  v.  7,  4). 
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land,  either  go  over  to  him  as  professed  deserters,  or  get  away 
as  they  can  amidst  the  wide  area  of  Sicily.^  Nay,  there  are 
even  some  who  while  trafficking  here  on  their  own  account, 
bribe  the  trierarchs  to  accept  Hykkarian  slaves  as  substituted, 
and  thus  destroy  the  strict  discipline  of  our  marine.  And  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  no  crew  ever  continues  long  in  perfect 
condition,  and  that  the  first  class  of  seamen,  who  set  the  ship 
in  motion  and  maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  oar-stroke,  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

*'  Among  all  these  embarrassments,  the  worst  of  all  is,  that 
I  as  general  can  neither  prevent  the  mischief,  from  the  difficulty 
of  your  tempers  to  govern— nor  can  I  provide  supplementary 


'  Thncyd.  vii.  I^.  Kal  ol  l4voi  ol 
^  iuwyKOffTol  4afidin€s,  tvBhs  Kork  r^r 
v^cit  dwox^poviruf,  ol  8^  inrh  fitydKov 
luff$od  rh  wpitTOP  iirapBirrtSf  Kcd  oi6fiffot 
X^tun-i€ur0ai  /uikXov  ^  f»ax*t<r$ait  4w9i9^ 
np^  yp^fiflP  yavrut6v  r«  8^  itaX  r&XAa 
M  tAp  mXtfilmv  ari^ctrrSrci  dpwriVt  ol 
pukv  c*v^  avroiKoKias  wpot^do"* i 
iv4pxo9Tatf  ol  5^  &s  tKoaroi  Zivav- 

All  the  commentators  bestow  long 
notes  in  explanation  of  this  phrase  ^ir 
•^a^ioAlaf  wpo^>da€t  dw^pxotrrtu  :  but  I 
cannot  think  that  any  of  Uiem  are  suc- 
cessfiiL  There  are  even  some  who 
despair  of  success  so  much,  as  to  wish  to 
chajD^  dvrofAoXias  by  conjecture :  see 
the  atations  in  Poppo's  long  note. 

But  surely  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words  is  here  both  defensible  and  in- 
structive— '•  Some  of  them  depart  under 
pretence  (or  profession)  of  being  de- 
serters to  the  enemy."  All  the  com- 
mentators reject  this  meaning,  because 
they  say,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  man's' 
announcing  beforehand  that  he  intends 
to  desert  to  the  enemy,  and  giving  Ma/ 
as  an  excuse  for  quitting  the  camp. 
Such  is  not  (in  my  judgement)  the 
meaning  of  the  word  irpo^do'ci  here.  It 
does  not  denote  what  a  man  said  de/ore 
he  quitted  the  Athenian  camp  (he  would 
of  course  say  nothing  of  his  intention  to 
any  one),  but  the  colour  which  he  would 
put  upon  his  conduct  after  he  got  within 
the  Syracusan  lines.  He  would  present 
himself  to  them  as  a  deserter  to  their  cause: 
he  would  profess  anxiety  to  take  part  in 
the  defence:  he  would  pretend  to  be 
tired  of  the  oppressive  Athenian  do- 
minion— for  it  IS  to  be  recollected,  that 


all  or  most  of  these  deserters  were  men 
belonging  to  the  subject-allies  of  Athens. 
Those  who  passed  over  to  the  Syracusan 
lines  would  naturally  recommend  them- 
selves by  making  profession  of  such 
dispositions,  even  though  they  did  not 
really  feel  any  such:  for  their  real  reason 
was,  that  the  Athenian  service  had  now 
become  irksome,  improfitable,  and  dan- 
gerous— while  the  easiest  manner  of 
getting  away  from  it  was,  to  pass  over 
as  a  deserter  to  Syracuse. 

Nikias  distinguishes  these  men  from 
others  "who  got  away,  as  they  could 
find  opportunity,  to  some  part  or  other 
of  Sicily."  These  latter  also  would  of 
course  keep  their  intention  of  departing 
secret,  until  they  got  safe  away  into 
some  Sicilian  town ;  but  when  once 
there,  they  would  make  no  profession  of 
any  feeling  which  they  did  not  enter- 
tain. If  they  said  anything,  they  would 
tell  the  plain  truth,  that  they  were 
making  their  escape  from  a  position 
which  now  gave  them  more  trouble 
than  profit. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  ^ir* 
ahrofM\(as  wpo^dati  will  bear  this  sense 
perfectly  well,  and  that  it  is  the  real 
meaning  of  Nikias. 

Even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  begun,  the  Corinthian  envoy  at 
Sparta  ^rms  that  the  Athenians  cannot 
depend  upon  their  seamen  standing  true 
to  them,  since  their  navy  was  manned 
with  hired  foreign  seamen  rather  than 
with  natives — ifPti-Hi  yitp  ^  'ABip^af  8^ 
ycifus  ftuWotf  ^  olKtia  (Thucyd.  i.  I2i). 
The  statement  of  Nikias  proves  that  this 
remark  was  to  a  certam  extent  well- 
founded. 
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recruits  elsewhere,  as  the  enemy  can  easily  do  from  many 
places  open  to  him.  We  have  nothing  but  the  original  stock 
which  we  brought  out  with  us,  both  to  make  good  losses  and  to 
do  present  duty  ;  for  Naxus  and  Katana,  our  only  present  allies, 
are  of  insignificant  strength.  And  if  our  enemy  gain  but  one 
farther  point — if  the  Italian  cities,  from  whence  we  now  draw 
our  supplies,  should  turn  against  us,  under  the  impression  of 
our  present  bad  condition,  with  no  reinforcement  arriving  from 
you — we  shall  be  starved  out,  and  he  will  bring  the  war  to 
triumphant  close,  even  without  a  battle. 

"  Pleasanter  news  than  these  I  could  easily  have  found  to 
send  you  ;  but  assuredly  nothing  so  useful,  seeing  that  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  here  is  essential  to  your  de- 
liberations. Moreover  I  thought  it  even  the  safer  policy  to 
tell  you  the  truth  without  disguise;  understanding  as  I  do 
your  real  dispositions,  that  you  never  listen  willingly  to  any 
but  the  most  favourable  assurances,  yet  are  angry  in  the  end, 
if  they  turn  to  unfavourable  results.  Be  thoroughly  satisfied, 
that  in  regard  to  the  force  against  which  you  originally  sent 
us,  both  your  generals  and  your  soldiers  have  done  themselves 
no  discredit.  But  now  that  all  Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and 
that  farther  reinforcements  are  expected  from  Peloponnesus, 
you  must  take  your  resolution  with  full  knowledge  that  we 
here  have  not  even  strength  to  contend  against  our  present  diffi- 
culties. You  must  either  send  for  us  home — or  you  must  send 
us  a  second  army,  land-force  as  well  as  naval,  not  inferior  to 
that  which  is  now  here  ;  together  with  a  considerable  supply  of 
money.  You  must  farther  send  a  successor  to  supersede  me, 
as  I  am  incapable  of  work  from  a  disease  in  the  kidneys,  I 
think  myself  entitled  to  ask  this  indulgence  at  your  hands : 
for  while  my  health  lasted,  I  did  you  much  good  service  in 
various  military  commands.  But  whatever  you  intend,  do 
it  at  the  first  opening  of  spring,  without  any  delay :  for  the 
new  succours  which  the  enemy  is  getting  together  in  Sicily, 
will  soon  be  here— and  those  which  are  to  come  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, though  they  will  be  longer  in  arriving,  yet  if  you  do 
not  keep  watch,  will  either  elude  or  forestall  you  as  they  have 
already  once  done."  ^ 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  11-15. 
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Such  was  the  memorable  despatch  of  Nikias  which  was  read 
to  the  public  assembly  of  Athens  about  the  end  of  Resolution 
November  or  beginning  of  December  414  B.C. —  ^^£^^ 
brought  by  officers  who  streng^thened  its  effect  by  JJJ^h^ 
their  own  oral  communications,  and  answered  all  such  ^^ 
inquiries  as  were  put  to  them.*  We  have  much  reason  »™»«»<^*- 
to  r^pret  that  ThucydidAs  gives  no  account  of  the  debate  which 
so  gloomy  a  revelation  called  forth.     He  tells  us  merely  the 
result     The  Athenians  resolved  to  comply  with  the  second 
portion  of  the  alternative  put  by  Nikias  ;  not  to  send  for  the 
present  armament  home,  but  to  reinforce  it  by  a  second 
powerful  armament  both  of  land  and  naval  force,  in  prosecution 
of  the  same  objects.     But  they  declined  his  other  personal 
request,  and  insisted  on  continuing  him  in  command  ;  passing 
a  vote  however,  to  name  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  officers 
already  in  the  army  before  Syracuse,  joint  commanders  along 
with  him,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  laborious  duties.    They 
sent  Eurymedon  speedily,  about  the  winter  solstice,  in  com- 
mand of  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse,  carrying  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  silver,  together  with  assurances  of  coming 
aid  to  the  suffering  army.    And  they  resolved  to  equip  a  new 
and  formidable  force,  under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  to 
go  thither  as  reinforcement  in  the  earliest  months  of  the 
spring.     Demosthenes  was  directed  to  employ  himself  actively 
in  getting  such  larger  force  ready.* 

This  letter  of  Nikias — so  authentic — so  full  of  matter — and 
so  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  time— :suggests  Remarks 
several  serious  reflections,  in  reference  both  to  himself  SS^iShof 
and  to  the  Athenian  people.     As  to  himself,  there  is  ^"^^^ 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which 
it  pronounces  on  his  own  past  proceedings  in  Sicily.     When 
we  find  him  lamenting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  armament,  and 
treating  the  fact  as  notorious,  that  even  the  best  naval  force 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  10. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  16.  There  is  here  a 
doubt  as  to  the  reading ;  between  120 
talents— or  20  talents. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
commentators  in  thinking  that  the  mo- 
ney taken  out  by  Eurymedon  was  far 
more  probably  the  larger  sum  of  the 
two,  than  the  smaller.  The  former 
reading  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

VOL.  VI. 


Besides,  Diodorus  states  that  Eurymedon 
took  out  with  him  140  talents:  his  author- 
ity indeed  does  not  count  for  much — but 
it  counts  for  something — ^in  coincidence 
with  a  certain  force  of  intrinsic  proba- 
bility (Diodor.  xiii.  8). 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  to  send  a 
very  small  sum  such  as  20  talents,  would 
produce  a  discouraging  effect  upon  the 
armament. 
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could  only  maintain  itself  in  good  condition  for  a  short  time — 
what  graver  condemnation  could  be  passed  upon  those  eight 
months  which  he  wasted  in  trifling  measures,  after  his  arrival 
in  Sicily,  before  commencing  the  siege  of  Syracuse  }  When  he 
announces  that  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  with  his  auxiliary  force 
before  Syracuse,  made  the  difference  to  the  Athenian  army 
between  triumph  and  something  bordering  on  ruin — the  inquiry 
naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  he  had  done  his  best  to 
anticipate,  and  what  precautions  he  had  himself  taken  to 
prevent,  the  coming  of  the  Spartan  general.  To  which  the 
answer  must  be,  that  so  far  from  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
new  enemies  as  a  possible  danger,  he  had  almost  invited  them 
from  abroad  by  his  delay — and  that  he  had  taken  no  pre- 
cautions at  all  against  them,  though  forewarned  and  having 
sufficient  means  at  his  disposal.  The  desertion  and  demora- 
lisation of  his  naval  force,  doubtless  but  too  real,  was,  as  he 
himself  points  out,  mainly  the  consequence  of  this  turn  of 
fortune,  and  was  also  the  first  commencement  of  that  un- 
manageable temper  of  the  Athenian  soldiery,  numbered  among 
his  difficulties.  For  it  would  be  injustice  to  this  unfortunate 
army  not  to  recognise  that  they  first  acquiesced  patiently  in 
prolonged  inaction,  because  their  general  directed  it ;  and  next, 
did  their  duty  most  gallantly  in  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
down  to  the  death  of  Lamachus. 

If  even  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  case,  the  ruin 
Former        complaincd  of  by  Nikias  be  distinctly  traceable  to 

despatches       ,  .  .  -  •    i  ^  v 

of  Nikias.  his  own  rcmissncss  and  oversight,  much  more  must 
this  conviction  have  been  felt  by  intelligent  Athenians,  both 
in  the  camp  and  in  the  city,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes^  hereafter  to  be  related.  Let  us  conceive  the 
series  of  despatches,  to  which  Nikias  himself  alludes  as  having 
been  transmitted  home,  from  their  commencement.  We  must 
recollect  that  the  expedition  was  originally  sent  from  Athens 
with  hopes  of  the  most  glowing  character,  and  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  extraordinary  efforts  about  to  be  rewarded  with 
commensurate  triumphs.  For  some  months,  the  despatches 
of  the  general  disclose  nothing  but  movements  either  abortive 
or  inglorious;  adorned  indeed  by  one  barren  victory,  but 
accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  he  must  wait  till  the  spring, 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  42. 
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and  that  reinforcements  must  be  sent  to  him,  before  he  can 
undertake  the  really  serious  enterprise.  Though  the  dis- 
appointment occasioned  by  this  news  at  Athens  must  have 
been  mortifying,  nevertheless  his  requisition  is  complied  with  ; 
and  the  despatches  of  Nikias,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
414  B.C.,  become  cheering.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  is  described 
as  proceeding  successfully,  and  at  length,  about  July  or  August, 
as  being  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  triumphant  close — in  spite 
of  a  Spartan  adventurer  named  Gylippus,  making  his  way 
across  the  Ionian  sea  with  a  force  too  contemptible  to  be 
noticed  Suddenly,  without  any  intermediate  step  to  smooth 
the  transition,  comes  a  despatch  announcing  that  this  adven- 
turer has  marched  into  Syracuse  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  that  the  Athenians  are  thrown  upon  the  defensive, 
without  power  of  proceeding  with  the  siege.  This  is  followed, 
after  a  short  time,  by  the  gloomy  and  almost  desperate  com- 
munication above  translated. 

When  we  thus  look  at  the  despatch,  not  merely  as  it  stands 
singly,  but  as  falling  in  series  with  its  antecedents — the  ^fcect  of  Ws 
natural  effect  which  we  should  suppose  it  likely  to  pro-  t^^ 
duce  upon  the  Athenians  would  be,  a  vehement  burst  ''^'^«°>*»«- 
of  wrath  and  displeasure  against  Nikias.  Upon  the  most  candid 
and  impartial  scrutiny,  he  deserved  nothing  less.  And  when 
we  consider,  farther,  the  character  generally  ascribed  by  his- 
torians of  Greece  to  the  Athenian  people ;  that  they  are  repre- 
sented as  fickle,  ungrateful,  and  irritable,  by  standing  habit — 
as  abandoning  upon  the  most  trifling  grounds  those  whom 
they  had  once  esteemed,  forgetting  all  prior  services,  visiting 
upon  innocent  generals  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  of  war, 
and  impelled  by  nothing  better  than  demagogic  excitements — 
we  naturally  expect  that  the  blame  really  deserved  by  Nikias 
would  be  exaggerated  beyond  all  due  measure,  and  break 
forth  in  a  storm  of  violence  and  fury.  Yet  what  is  the  actual 
resolution  taken  in  consequence  of  his  despatch,  after  the  full 
and  free  debate  of  the  Athenian  assembly }  Not  a  word  of 
blame  or  displeasure  is  proclaimed.  Doubtless  there  must 
have  been  individual  speakers  who  criticised  him  as  he  deserved. 
To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  think  meanly  indeed  of 
the  Athenian  assembly.  But  the  general  vote  was  one  not 
simply  imputing  no  blame,  but  even  pronouncing  continued 

I  2 
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and  unabated  confidence.  The  people  positively  refuse  to 
relieve  him  from  the  command,  though  he  himself  solicits  it  in 
a  manner  sincere  and  even  touching.  So  great  is  the  value 
which  they  set  upon  his  services,  and  the  esteem  which  they 
entertain  for  his  character,  that  they  will  no  t  avail  themselves 
of  the  easy  opportunity  which  he  himself  provides  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

It  is  not  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  Athenians  that  I 
Treatment  "lake  thcsc  remarks  on  their  present  proceeding. 
by^c""  Quite  the  contrary.  The  misplaced  confidence  of  the 
Athenians.  Athenians  in  Nikias, — on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion,  but  especially  on  this, — betrays  an  incapacity  of 
appreciating  facts  immediately  before  their  eyes,  and  a  blind- 
ness to  decisive  and  multiplied  evidences  of  incompetency, 
which  is  one  of  the  least  creditable  manifestations  of  their 
political  history.  But  we  do  learn  from  it  a  clear  lesson,  that 
the  habitual  defects  of  the  Athenian  character  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  historians  commonly  impute  to  them.  Instead 
of  being  fickle,  we  find  them  tenacious  in  the  extreme  of  confi- 
dence once  bestowed,  and  of  schemes  once  embarked  upon : 
instead  of  ingratitude  for  services  actually  rendered,  we  find 
credit  given  for  services  which  an  officer  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered, but  has  not :  instead  of  angry  captiousness,  we  discover 
an  indulgence  not  merely  generous  but  even  culpable,  in  the 
midst  of  disappointment  and  humiliation :  instead  of  a  public 
assembly,  wherein,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted,  the  criminative 
orators  were  omnipotent,  and  could  bring  to  condemnation 
any  unsuccessful  general  however  meritorious, — we  see  that 
even  grave  and  well-founded  accusations  make  no  impression 
upon  the  people  in  opposition  to  pre-established  personal 
esteem ;  and  personal  esteem  for  a  man  who  not  only  was  no 
demagogue,  but  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  a  demagogue  ; 
an  oligarch  by  taste,  sentiment,  and  position,  who  yielded  to 
the  democracy  nothing  more  than  sincere  obedience,  coupled 
with  gentleness  and  munificence  in  his  private  bearing.  If 
Kleon  had  committed  but  a  small  part  of  those  capital  blunders 
which  discredit  the  military  career  of  Nikias,  he  would  have 
been  irretrievably  ruined.  So  much  weaker  was  his  hold  upon 
his  countrymen,  by  means  of  demagogic  excellences,  as  com- 
pared with  those  causes  which  attracted  confidence  to  Nikias — 
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his  great  family  and  position,  his  wealth  dexterously  expended, 
his  known  incorruptibility  against  bribes,  and  even  comparative 
absence  of  personal  ambition,  his  personal  courage  combined 
with  reputation  for  caution,  his  decorous  private  life  and  ultra- 
religious  habits.  All  this  assemblage  of  negative  merits,  and 
decencies  of  daily  life,  in  a  citizen  whose  station  might  have 
enabled  him  to  act  with  the  insolence  of  Alkibiad^s,  placed 
Nikias  on  a  far  firmer  basis  of  public  esteem  than  the  mere 
power  of  accusatory  speech  in  the  public  assembly  or  the 
dikastery  could  have  done.  It  entitled  him  to  have  the  most 
indulgent  construction  put  upon  all  his  short-comings,  and 
spread  a  fatal  varnish  over  his  glaring  incompetence  for  all 
grave  and  responsible  command. 

The  incident  now  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
in  all  history,  as  an  illustration  of  the  usual  sentiment,  and 
strongest  causes  of  error,  prevalent  among  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy— and  as  a  refutation  of  that  exaggerated  mischief 
which  it  is  common  to  impute  to  the  person  called  a  Dema- 
gogue. Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Athens  had  she  now 
had  Kleon  present,  or  any  other  demagogue  of  equal  power, 
at  that  public  assembly  which  took  the  nielancholy  resolution 
of  sending  fresh  forces  to  Sicily  and  continuing  Nikias  in  the 
command !  The  case  was  one  in  which  the  accusatory  elo- 
quence of  the  demagogue  was  especially  called  for,  to  expose 
the  real  past  mismanagement  of  Nikias — to  break  down  that 
undeserved  confidence  in  his  ability  and  caution  which  had 
grown  into  a  sentiment  of  faith  or  routine — to  prove  how  much 
mischief  he  had  already  done,  and  how  much  more  he  would 
do  if  continued.^  Unluckily  for  Athens,  she  had  now  no 
demagogue  who  could  convince  the  assembly  beforehand  of 
this  truth,  and  prevent  them  from  taking  the  most  unwise  and 
destructive  resolution  ever  passed  in  the  Pnyx. 

What  makes  the  resolution  so  peculiarly  discreditable,  is, 
that  it  was  adopted  in  defiance  of  clear  and  present  Capital 
evidence.     To  persist  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  under  committed 
present  circumstances,  was   sad   misjudgement ;   to  A^thenians. 


'  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  20)  tells  us 
that  the  Athenians  had  been  disposed  to 
send  a  second  armament  to  SicUy,  even 
before  the  despatch  of  Nikias  reached 
them ;  bat  that  they  had  been  prevented 
by  certain  men  who  were  envious  {(pd6yv) 


of  the  glory  and  good  fortune  of  Nikias. 
No  judgement  can  be  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  of  the  case  than 
this — facts  recounted  in  general  terms 
even  by  Plutarch  himself. 
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persist  in  it  with  Nikias  as  commander,  was  hardly  less  than 
insanity.  The  first  expedition,  though  even  that  was  rash  and 
ill-conceived,  nevertheless  preseitted  tempting  hopes  which 
explain,  if  they  do  not  excuse,  the  too  light  estimate  of  im- 
possibility of  lasting  possession.  Moreover  there  was  at  that 
time  a  confusion, — between  the  narrow  objects  connected  with 
Leontini  and  Egesta,  and  the  larger  acquisitions  to  be  realised 
through  the  siege  of  Syracuse, — which  prevented  any  clear 
and  unanimous  estimate  of  the  undertaking  in  the  Athenian 
mind.  But  now,  the  circumstances  of  Sicily  were  fully  known  : 
the  mendacious  promises  of  Egesta  had  been  exposed ;  the 
hopes  of  allies  for  Athens  in  the  island  were  seen  to  be  futile  ; 
while  Syracuse,  armed  with  a  Spartan  general  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  aid,  had  not  only  become  inexpugnable,  but  had 
assumed  the  aggressive :  lastly,  the  chance  of  a  renewal  of 
Peloponnesian  hostility  against  Attica  had  been  now  raised 
into  certainty.  While  perseverance  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse, 
therefore,  under  circumstances  so  unpromising  and  under  such 
necessity  for  increased  exertions  at  home,  was  a  melancholy 
imprudence  in  itself — perseverance  in  employing  Nikias  con- 
verted that  imprudence  into  ruin,  which  even  the  addition  of 
an  energetic  colleague  in  the  person  of  Demosthenes  was  not 
sufficient  to  avert.  Those  who  study  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenian  people  on  this  occasion  will  not  be  disposed  to  repeat 
against  them  the  charge  of  fickleness  which  forms  one  of  the 
standing  reproaches  against  democracy.  Their  mistake  here 
arose  from  the  very  opposite  quality  ;  from  inability  to  get  clear 
of  two  sentiments  which  had  become  deeply  engraven  on  their 
minds — ideas  of  Sicilian  conquest  and  confidence  in  Nikias. 

A  little  more  of  this  alleged  fickleness — or  easy  escape 
Hostilities  from  past  associations  and  impressibility  to  actual 
cCTuun'^an?  circumstanccs — would  have  been  at  the  present 
impending,  juncture  a  tutelary  quality  to  Athens.  She  would 
then  have  appreciated  more  justly  the  increased  hazards 
thickening  around  her  both  in  Sicily  and  at  home.  War 
with  Sparta,  though  not  yet  actually  proclaimed,  had  become 
impending  and  inevitable.  Even  in  the  preceding  winter,  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  listened  favourably  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Alkibiadfis  ^  that  they  should  establish  a  fortified  post 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  93. 
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at  Dekeleia  in  Attica.  They  had  not  yet  indeed  brought 
themselves  to  execution  of  this  resolve  ;  for  the  peace  between 
them  and  Athens,  though  indirectly  broken  in  many  ways, 
still  subsisted  in  name — and  they  hesitated  to  break  it  openly, 
partly  because  they  knew  that  the  breach  of  peace  had  been 
on  their  side  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
attributing  to  this  fault  their  capital  misfortune  at  Sphakteria.^ 
Athens  on  her  side  had  also  scrupulously  avoided  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  in  spite  of  much  solici- 
tation from  her  allies  at  Argos.  But  her  reserve  on  this  point 
gave  way  during  the  present  summer,  probably  at  the  time 
when  her  prospect  of  taking  Syracuse  appeared  certain.  The 
Lacedaemonians  having  invaded  and  plundered  the  Argeian 
territory,  thirty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  aid  in  its 
defence,  under  Pythod6rus  with  two  colleagues.  This  arma- 
ment disembarked  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  near  Prasiae 
and  committed  devastations :  which  direct  act  of  hostility — 
coming  in  addition  to  the  marauding  excursions  of  the  garrison 
of  Pylus,  and  to  the  refusal  of  pacific  redress  at  Athens — 
satisfied  the  Lacedaemonians  that  the  peace  had  been  now 
first  and  undeniably  broken  by  their  enemy,  so  that  they 
might  with  a  safe  conscience  recommence  the  war.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  great  powers 
of  Central  Greece  in  November  414  B.C.,  when  the  Resolution 
envoys  arrived  from  Syracuse — envoys  from  Nikias  invade 
on  the  one  part,  from  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  on  with,  and  to 

1  V  f  1  if*rri  send  farther 

the  other — each  urgently  calling  for  farther  support,  reinforce- 
The  Corinthians  and  Syracusans  vehemently  pressed  sidiy. 
their  claim  at  Sparta ;  Alkibiad^s  also  renewed  his  instances 
for  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia.  It  was  in  the  face  of  such 
impending  liability  to  renewed  Peloponnesian  invasion  that 
the  Athenians  took  their  resolution,  above  commented  on,  to 
send  a  second  army  to  Syracuse  and  prosecute  the  siege  with 
vigour.  If  there  were  any  hesitation  yet  remaining  on  the 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  disappeared  so  soon  asr  they 
were  made  aware  of  the  imprudent  resolution  of  Athens ; 
which  not  only  created  an  imperative  necessity  for  sustaining 
Syracuse,  but  also  rendered  Athens  so  much  more  vulnerable 
at  home,  by  removing  the  better  part  of  her  force.     Accord- 


'  ThucyA  vii.  18.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  105  ;  vii.  18. 
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ingly,  very  soon  after  the  vote  passed  at  Athens,  an  equally- 
decisive  resolution  for  direct  hostilities  was  adopted  at  Sparta. 
It  was  determined  that  a  Peloponnesian  allied  force  should 
be  immediately  prepared,  to  be  sent  at  the  first  opening  of 
spring  to  Syracuse  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  Attica  should 
be  invaded,  and  the  post  of  Dekeleia  fortified.  Orders  to 
this  effect  were  immediately  transmitted  to  the  whole  body 
of  Peloponnesian  allies  ;  especially  requisitions  for  implements, 
materials,  and  workmen,  towards  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
jected fort  at  Dekeleia.* 


Thucyd.  vii.  i8. 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

FROM  THE  RESUMPTION  OF  DIRECT  HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN 
ATHENS  AND  SPARTA  DOWN  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
THE  ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  IN  SICILY. 

The  Syracusan  war  now  no  longer  stands  apart,  as  an  event 
by  itself,  but  becomes  absorbed  in  the  general  war  Active  war- 
rekindling  throughout  Greece.  Never  was  any  winter  J^hoST^' 
so  actively  and  extensively  employed  in  military  pre-  (>^**°"' 
parations,  as  the  wmter  of  414-413  B.C.,  the  months  ^tcfoUi4 
immediately  preceding  that  which  Thucydid6s  terms  ~^'3  b.c. 
the  nineteenth  spring  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  which 
other  historians  call  the  beginning  of  the  Dekeleian  war.^ 
While  Eurymedon  went  with  his  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse 
even  in  midwinter,  Demosthenes  exerted  himself  all  the  winter 
to  get  together  the  second  armament  for  early  spring.  Twenty 
other  Athenian  triremes  were  farther  sent  round  Peloponnesus 
n  to  the  station  of  Naupaktus — to  prevent  any  Corinthian  rein- 
forcements from  sailing  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  Against 
these  latter,  the  Corinthians  on  their  side  prepared  twenty-five 
fresh  triremes,  to  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  transports  carrying 
their  hoplites.'  In  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Boeotia,  as  well  as  at 
Lacedaemon,  levies  of  hoplites  were  going  on  for  the  armament 
to  Syracuse — at  the  same  time  that  everything  was  getting 
ready  for  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia.  Lastly,  Gylippus  was 
engaged  with  not  less  activity  in  stirring  up  all  Sicily  to  take 
a  more  decisive  part  in  th^  coming  year's  struggle. 

From  Cape  Taenarus  in  Laconia,  at  the  earliest  moment 
of  spring,  embarked  a  force  of  600  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites  (Helots  and  Neodamodes)  under  the  Spartan 
Ekkritus — and   300    Boeotian    hoplites    under  the  Thebans 
Xenon  and  Nikon,  with  the  Thespian  Hegesandrus.     They 
were  directed  to  cross  the  sea  southward  to  Kyr^n^  in  Libya, 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  8.  ^  Thucyd.  vii.  17. 
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and  from  thence  to  make  their  way  along  the  African  coast 
to  Sicily.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of  700  hoplites  under 
Alexarchus — partly  Corinthians,  partly  hired  Arcadians,  partly 
Sikyonians,  under  constraint  from  their  powerful  neighbours^ 
— departed  from  the  north-west  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for  Sicily — the  Corinthian  triremes 
watching  them  until  they  were  past  the  Athenian  squadron 
at  Naupaktus. 

These  were  proceedings  of  importance :  but  the  most  im- 
invasion  of  portant  of  all  was  the  re-invasion  of  Attica  at  the 
A^l^ily  same  time  by  the  great  force  of  the  Peloponnesian 
^nr«Sn  alliance,  under  the  Spartan  king  Agis,  son  of  Archi- 
ficail^^o?'"  damus.  Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  Attica  last 
Dckcieia.  f^j^  ^jjg  hand  of  the  destroyer,  a  little  before  the  siege 
of  Sphakteria.  The  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens 
was  now  first  laid  waste,  after  which  the  invaders  proceeded  to 
their  special  purpose  of  erecting  a  fortified  post  for  occupation 
at  Dekeleia.  The  work,  apportioned  among  the  allies  present, 
who  had  come  prepared  with  the  means  of  executing  it,  was 
completed,  during  the  present  summer,  and  a  garrison  was  esta- 
blished there  composed  of  contingents  relieving  each  other  at 
intervals,  under  the  command  of  king  Agis  himself  Dekeleia 
was  situated  on  an  outlying  eminence  belonging  to  the  range 
called  Pames,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens — 
near  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  that  plain  as  well  as  of  the  plain  of 
Eleusis.  The  hill  on  which  it  stood,  if  not  the  fort  itself,  was 
visible  even  from  the  walls  of  Athens.  It  was  admirably 
situated  both  as  a  central  point  for  excursions  over  Attica, 
and  for  communication  with  Boeotia ;  while  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Ordpus,  the  main  communication  with  Euboea, 
passed  through  the  gorge  immediately  under  it* 
(  We  read  with  amazement,  and  the  contemporary  world 
Second  ex.  saw  with  yet  greater  amazement,  that  while  this  im- 
SSm  Athens  portaut  work  was  actually  going  on,  and  while  the 
Syracuse,  whole  Peloponncsiau  confederacy  was  renewing  its 
mocthcnes     prcssure  with  redoubled  force  upon  Athens — at  that 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  19-58.   Sucvwvioi  dvayKoaTol  ffrpwr^itomti, 
^  Thucyd.  vii.  19-28,  with  Dr.  Arnold's  note. 
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very  moment/  the  Athenians  sent  out,  not  only  a  fleet  of 
thirty  triremes  under  Charikl^s  to  annoy  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  also  the  great  armament  which  they  had  re- 
solved upon  under  Demosthenes,  to  push  offensive  operations 
against  Syracuse.  The  force  under  the  latter  general  con- 
sisted of  60  Athenian  and  5  Chian  triremes  ;  of  1200  Athenian 
hoplites  of  the  best  class,  chosen  from  the  citizen  muster-roll ; 
with  a  considerable  number  of  hoplites  besides,  from  the 
subject-allies  and  elsewhere.  There  had  been  also  engaged 
on  hire  1 500  peltasts  from  Thrace,  of  the  tribe  called  Dii ; 
but  these  men  did  not  arrive  in  time,  so  that  Demosthenes 
set  sail  without  them.*  Charikl^s  having  gone  forward  to 
take  aboard  a  body  of  allies  from  Argos,  the  two  fleets  joined 
at  iEgina,  inflicted  some  devastations  on  the  coasts  of  Laconia, 
and  established  a  strong  post  on  the  island  of  Kyth^ra  to 
encourage  desertion  among  the  Helots.  From  hence  Charikl^s 
returned  with  the  Argeians,  while  Demosthenes  conducted  his 
armament  round  Peloponnesus  to  Korkyra.^  On  the  Eleian 
coast,  he  destroyed  a  transport  carrying  hoplites  to  Syracuse, 
though  the  men  escaped  ashore  :  next  he  proceeded  to  Zakyn- 
thus  and  Kephallenia,  from  whence  he  engaged  some  addi- 
tional hoplites — and  to  Anaktorium,  in  order  to  procure  darters 
and  slingers  from  Akamania.  It  was  here  that  he  was  met 
by  Eurymedon  with  his  ten  triremes,  who  had  gone  forward  to 
Syracuse  in  the  winter  with  the  pecuniary  remittance  urgently 
required,  and  was  now  returning  to  act  as  colleague  of  Demo- 
sthenes in  the  command.*    The  news  brought  by  Eurymedon 


*  Thitcyd.  vii.  20.  ifia  r^s  Acxf Xcfcu 
r^Jrcixur/i^y  &C.  Compare  Isokrat^s, 
Orat  viiL  De  Pace,  s.  102,  p.  236,  Bekk. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  20-27. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  26. 

*  Thucyd.  vu.  31.  "Okt*  «*  airy  (De- 
mosthen^)  rtpl  ravra  (Anaktorium) 
Cvpv^^Sctfr  dvoKT^,  hs  r^t  rod  xtinSti^os 
''^  XP^V^^f^  iy^"  tJ  (TTpariq, 
i'Ttfifi^Bri,  Koi  dyy4W€i,  &c. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  appears 
qiute  unambiguous,  that  Eurymedon  had 
been  sent  to  Sicily  in  the  winter  to  carry 
the  sum  of  120  talents  to  Nikias,  and 
was  now  on  his  return  (see  Thucyd.  vii. 
II).  Nevertheless  we  read  in  Mr.  M it- 
ford — "  At  Anactorium  Demosthenes 
found  Eurymedon  collecting  provisions  for 
Sicily,"  &c    Mr.  Mitford  farther  says  in 


a  note  (quoting  the  Scholiast— "Htoi  tA 
"Kphi  rpoif^y  xp^*^^f^  '^^^  '''^  Xonrd  ffvy 
reipovra  ainoTs,  Schol.) — "This  is  not  the 
only  occasion  on  which  Thucydid^s  uses 
the  term  xP^/*«'"*  ^^^  necessaries  in 
ptneral.  Smith  has  translated  accord- 
ingly: but  the  Latin  haspecuniam^  which 
does  not  express  the  sense  intended  here  *' 
(ch.  xviii.  sect.  vi.  vol.  iv.  p.  118). 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
the  Latin  is  here  right.  The  definite 
article  makes  the  point  quite  certain, 
even  if  it  were  true  (which  I  doubt) 
that  Thucydid^  sometimes  uses  the 
word  xMm^to  to  mean  **  necessaries  in 
genend."  I  doubt  still  more  whether 
he  ever  uses  (tyw  in  the  sense  of  **  col- 
lecting." 
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from  Sicily  was  in  every  way  discouraging.  Yet  the  two 
admirals  were  under  the  necessity  of  sparing  ten  triremes 
from  their  fleet  to  reinforce  Konon  at  Naupaktus,  who  was 
not  strong  enough  alone  to  contend  against  the  Corinthian 
fleet  which  watched  him  from  the  opposite  coast  To  make 
good  this  diminution,  Eurymedon  went  forward  to  Korkyra, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  from  the  Korkyraeans  fifteen  fresh 
triremes  and  a  contingent  of  hoplites — while  Demosthenes 
was  getting  together  the  Akarnanian  darters  and  slingers.^ 

Eurymedon  not  only  brought  back  word  of  the  distressed 
Operations  condition  of  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
af Syracuse.  t>"t  had  also  learnt,  during  his  way  back,  their  heavy 
mhi«  I"'  additional  loss  by  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Plem- 
Athenilnl  myrium.  Gylippus  returned  to  Syracuse  early  in 
at  sea.  ^i^g  spring,  nearly  about  the  time  when  Agis  invaded 

Attica  and  when  Demosthenes  quitted  Peiraeus.  He  returned 
with  fresh  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  and  with  redoubled 
ardour  for  decisive  operations  against  Nikias  before  aid  could 
arrive  from  Athens.  It  was  his  first  care,  in  conjunction  with 
Hermokrates,  to  inspire  the  Syracusans  with  courage  for 
fighting  the  Athenians  on  shipboard.  Such  was  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  the  latter  at  sea,  that  this  was  a  task  of 
some  difficulty,  calling  for  all  the  eloquence  and  ascendency 
of  the  two  leaders  :  "  The  Athenians  (said  Hermokrates  to  his 
countrymen)  have  not  been  always  eminent  at  sea  as  they 
now  are :  they  were  once  landsmen  like  you,  and  more  than 
you — they  were  only  forced  on  shipboard  by  the  Persian 
invasion.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  bold  men  like  them,  is 
to  show  a  front  bolder  still.  They  have  often  by  their  audacity 
daunted  enemies  of  greater  real  force  than  themselves,  and 
they  must  now  be  taught  that  others  can  play  the  same  g^ame 
with  them.  Go  right  at  them  before  they  expect  it— *and  you 
will  gain  more  by  thus  surprising  and  intimidating  them,  than 
you  will  suffer  by  their  superior  science."  Such  lessons,  ad- 
dressed to  men  already  in  the  tide  of  success,  were  presently 
efficacious,  and  a  naval  attack  was  resolved.' 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  31.  proved  to  be  the  most  important  of  all — 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  21.     Among  the  topics    the  confined  space  of  the  harbour,  inhich 
of  encouragement  dwelt  upon  by  Her-     rendered  Athenian  ships  and  tactics  un- 


raokrates,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  makes 
no  mention  of  that  which   the  sequel 


availing. 
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The  town  of  Syracuse  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  island  of  Ortygia.     The  lesser  port  (as  it  was  ^^^^^^j^^"*" 
called  afterwards,  the  Portus  Lakkius)  lay  northward  harbour  of 
of  Ortyria,  between  that  island  and  the  low  ground  the  Athe- 
or  Nekropolis  near  the  outer  city :  the  other  lay  on  tonous. 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Ortygia,  within  the  Great 
Harbour.    Both  of  them  (it  appears)  were  protected  against 
attack  from  without,  by  piles  and  stakes  planted  in  the  bottom 
in  front  of  them.     But  the  lesser  port  was  the  more  secure  of 
the  two,  and  the  principal  docks  of  the  Syracusans  were 
situated  within  it ;  the  Syracusan  fleet,  eighty  triremes  strong, 
being  distributed  between  them.     The  entire  Athenian  fleet 
was  stationed  under  the  fort  of  Plemmyrium,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  southern  point  of  Ortygia. 

Gylippus  laid  his  plan  with  great  ability,  so  as  to  take  the 
Athenians  completely  by  surprise.     Having  trained  and  pre- 
pared the  naval  force  as  thoroughly  as  he  could,  he  marched 
out  his  land-force  secretly  by  night,  over  Epipolae  and  round 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fort  of  Plemmyrium.     With  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  the 
Syracusan  fleet  sailed  out,  at  one  and  the  same  signal,  from 
both  the  ports  ;  45  triremes  out  of  the  lesser  port,  35  out  of 
the  other.     Both  squadrons  tried  to  round  the  southern  point 
of  Ortygia,  so  as  to  unite  and  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Plemmy- 
rium in  concert.     The  Athenians,  though  unprepared  and  con- 
fused, hastened  to  man  60  ships :  with  25  of  which  they  met 
the  35  Syracusans  sailing  forth  from  the  Great  Harbour — while 
with  the  other  35  they  encountered  the  45  from  the  lesser  port, 
immediately  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour.     In 
the  former  of  these  two  actions  the  Syracusans  were  at  first 
victors ;  in  the  second  also,  the  Syracusans  from  the  outside 
forced  their  way  into  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
joined  their  comrades.     But  being  little  accustomed  to  naval 
warfare,  they  presently  fell  into  complete  confusion,  partly  in 
consequence  of  their  unexpected  success ;  so  that  the  Athe- 
nians, recovering  from  the  first  shock,  attacked  them  anew,  and 
completely  defeated  them  ;  sinking  or  disabling  eleven  ships,  of 
three  of  which  the  crews  were  made  prisoners,  the  rest  being 
mostly  slain.^    Three  Athenian  triremes  were  destroyed  also. 

*  ThucycL  vii.  23 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  9  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  20. 
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But  this  victory,  itself  not  easily  won,  was  more  than  coun- 
Gyiippus  terbalanced  by  the  irreparable  loss  of  Plemmyrium. 
anTtS^  During  the  first  excitement  at  the  Athenian  naval 
Plemmyrium.  gtation,  wheu  the  ships  were  in  course  of  being 
manned  to  meet  the  unexpected  onset  from  both  ports  at  once, 
the  garrison  of  Plemmyrium  went  to  the  water's  edge  to 
watch  and  encourage  their  countrymen,  leaving  their  own  walk 
thinly  guarded,  and  little  suspecting  the  presence  of  their 
enemy  on  the  land  side.  This  was  just  what  Gylippus  had 
anticipated.  He  attacked  the  forts  at  daybreak,  taking  the 
garrison  completely  by  surprise,  and  captured  them  after  a 
feeble  resistance ;  first  the  greatest  and  most  important  fort, 
next  the  two  smaller.  The  garrison  sought  safety  as  they 
could,  on  board  the  transports  and  vessels  of  burden  at  the 
station,  and  rowed  across  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  land  camp 
of  Nikias  on  the  other  side.  Those  who  fled  from  the  greater 
fort,  which  was  the  first  taken,  ran  some  risk  from  the  Syra- 
cusan  triremes,  which  were  at  that  moment  victorious  at  sea. 
But  by  the  time  that  the  two  lesser  forts  were  taken,  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  regained  its  superiority,  so  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  similar  pursuit  in  the  crossing  of  the  Great 
Harbour. 

This  well-concerted  surprise  was  no  less  productive  to  the 
Important  captors  than  fatal  as  a  blow  to  the  Athenians.  Not 
SS^es  of  ^^^y  ^^^^  many  men  slain,  and  many  made  prisoners 
the  capture,  jj^  ^jjg  assault — but  there  were  vast  stores  of  every 
kind,  and  even  a  large  stock  of  money  found  within  the  fort ; 
partly  belonging  to  the  military  chest,  partly  the  property  of 
the  trierarchs  and  of  private  merchants,  who  had  deposited  it 
there  as  in  the  place  of  greatest  security.  The  sails  of  not 
less  than  forty  triremes  were  also  found  there,  and  three 
triremes  which  had  been  dragged  up  ashore.  Gylippus  caused 
one  of  the  three  forts  to  be  pulled  down,  and  'carefully 
garrisoned  the  other  two.^ 

Great  as  the  positive  loss  was  here  to  the  Athenians  at  a 
time  when  their  situation  could  ill  bear  it — the  collateral 
damage  and  peril  growing  out  of  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium 
were  yet  more  serious,  besides  the  alarm  and  discouragement 
which  they  spread  among  the  army.     The  Syracusans  were 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  23,  24. 
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now  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  both  sides,  so 
that  not  a  single  storeship  could  enter  without  a  convoy  and 
a  battle.  What  was  of  not  less  detriment — the  Athenian  fleet 
was  now  forced  to  take  station  under  the  fortified  lines  of  its 
own  land-force,  and  was  thus  cramped  up  on  a  small  space  in 
the  innermost  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  city- 
wall  and  the  river  Anapus;  the  Syracusans  being  masters 
everywhere  else,  with  full  communication  between  their  posts 
all  round,  hemming  in  the  Athenian  position  both  by  sea  and 
by  land. 

To  the  Syracusans,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  recent 
battle  proved  every  way  encouraging;  not  merely  inweasid 
from  the  valuable  acquisition  of  Plemmyrium,  but  confidence 
even  from  the  sea-fight  itself;  which  had  indeed  cusans, 
turned  out  to  be  a  defeat,  but  which  promised  at  se^-'fi^t. 
first  to  be  a  victory,  had  they  not  thrown  away  the  chance  by 
their  own  disorder.  It  removed  all  superstitious  fear  of  Athe- 
nian nautical  superiority ;  while  their  position  was  so  much 
improved  by  having  acquired  the  command  of  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  that  they  began  even  to  assume  the  aggressive  at 
sea.  They  detached  a  squadron  of  twelve  triremes  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  some  merchant- 
vessels  coming  with  a  supply  of  money  to  the  Athenians.  So 
little  fear  was  there  of  an  enemy  at  sea,  that  these  vessels 
seem  to  have  been  coming  without  convoy,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans,  together  with  a  stock 
of  ship-timber  which  the  Athenians  had  collected  near  Kau- 
lonia.  In  touching  at  Lokri  on  their  return,  they  took  aboard 
a  company  of  Thespian  hoplites  who  had  made  their  way 
thither  in  a  transport  They  were  also  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  which  Nikias  detached 
to  lie  in  wait  for  them  near  Megara — ^with  the  loss  of  one  ship 
however,  including  her  crew.^ 

One  of  this  Syracusan  squadron  had  gone  forward  from 
Italy  with  envoys  to  Peloponnesus,  to  communicate  Efforts  of  the 
the  favourable  news  of  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium,  fo^^^S^' 
and  to  accelerate  as  much  as  possible  the  operations  {bJ^/nto' 
against  Attica,  in  order  that  no  reinforcements  might  suSis^^ 
be  sent  from   thence.      At  the  same  time,  other 


towns. 
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envoys  went  from  Syracuse — not  merely  Syracusans,  but  ako 
Corinthians  and  Lacedaemonians — to  visit  the  cities  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily.  They  made  known  everywhere  the  prodi- 
gious improvement  in  Syracusan  affairs  arising  from  the  gain 
of  Plemmyrium,  as  well  as  the  insignificant  character  of  the 
recent  naval  defeat.  They  strenuously  pleaded  for  farther  aid 
to  Syracuse  without  delay  ;  since  there  were  now  good  hopes 
of  being  able  to  crush  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  com- 
pletely, before  the  reinforcements  about  to  be  despatched  could 
reach  them.* 

While  these  envoys  were  absent  on  their  mission,  the  Great 
Conflicts       Harbour  was  the  scene  of  much  desultory  conflict, 

between  the  i-»i*i/-»- 

Aihenians  though  not  of  any  comprehcusive  smgle  battle.  Smce 
cusans  in  the  loss  of  Plemmyrium,  the  Athenian  naval  station 
Harbour.  was  iu  the  north-west  interior  corner  of  that  harbour, 
adjoining  the  fortified  lines  occupied  by  their  land-army.  It 
was  enclosed  and  protected  by  a  row  of  posts  or  stakes  stuck 
in  the  bottom  and  standing  out  of  the  water.^  The  Syracu- 
sans on  their  side  had  also  planted  a  stockade  in  front  of  the 
interior  port  of  Ortygia,  to  defend  their  ships,  their  ship- 
houses,  and  their  docks  within.  As  the  two  stations  were  not 
far  apart,  each  party  watched  for  opportunities  of  occasional 
attack  or  annoyance  by  missile  weapons  to  the  other ;  and 
daily  skirmishes  of  this  sort  took  place,  in  which  on  the  whole 
the  Athenians  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage.  They  even 
formed  the  plan  of  breaking  through  the  outworks  of  the 
Syracusan  dockyard  and  burning  the  ships  within.  They 
brought  up  a  ship  of  the  largest  size,  with  wooden  towers  and 
side  defences,  against  the  line  of  posts  fronting  the  dockyard, 
and  tried  to  force  the  entrance,  either  by  means  of  divers  who 
sawed  them  through  at  the  bottom,  or  by  boat-crews  who 
fastened  ropes  round  them  and  thus  unfixed  or  plucked  them 
out.  All  this  was  done  under  cover  of  the  great  vessel  with 
its  towers  manned  by  light-armed,  who  exchanged  showers  of 
missiles  with  the  Syracusan  bowmen  on  the  top  of  the  ship- 
houses,  and  prevented  the  latter  from  coming  near  enough  to 
interrupt  the  operation.  The  Athenians  contrived  thus  to  re- 
move many  of  the  posts  planted — even  the  most  dangerous 
among  them,  those  which  did  not  reach  to  the  surface  of  the 

>  Thucyd.  vii.  25.  «  Thucyd.  vii.  38. 
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water,  and  which  therefore  a  ship  approaching  could  not  see. 
But  they  gained  little  by  it,  since  the  Syracusans  were  able  to 
plant  others  in  their  room.  On  the  whole,  no  serious  damage 
was  done  either  to  the  dockyard  or  to  the  ships  within.  And 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Great  Harbour  stood  substantially 
unaltered,  during  all  the  time  that  the  envoys  were  absent  on 
their  Sicilian  tour — ^probably  three  weeks  or  a  month,^ 

These  envoys  had  found  themselves  almost  everywhere  well 
received.  The  prospects  of  Syracuse  were  now  so  Defeat  of  a 
triumphant,  and  those  of  Nikias  with  his  present  force  k^^^t 
so  utterly  hopeless,  that  the  waverers  thought  it  time  Sds^ '*' 
to  declare  themselves ;  and  all  the  Greek  cities  in  *^*^ 
Sicily,  except  Agrigentum,  which  still  remained  neutral  (and 
of  course  except  Naxos  and  Katana),  resolved  on  aiding  the 
winning  cause.  From  Kamarina  came  500  hoplites,  400  darters, 
and  300  bowmen ;  from  Gela,  5  triremes,  400  darters,  and  200 
horsemeiL  Besides  these,  an  additional  force  from  the  other 
cities  was  collected,  to  march  to  Syracuse  in  a  body  across  the 
interior  of  the  island,  under  the  conduct  of  the  envoys  them- 
selves. But  this  part  of  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  Nikias, 
who  was  rendered  more  vigilant  by  the  present  desperate  con- 
dition of  his  affairs,  than  he  had  been  in  reference  to  the  cross 
march  of  Gylippus.  At  his  instance,  the  Sikel  tribes  Ken- 
toripes  and  Halikyaei,  allies  of  Athens,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
attack  the  approaching  enemy.  They  planned  a  skilful  ambus- 
cade, set  upon  them  unawares,  and  dispersed  them  with  the 
loss  of  800  men.  All  the  envoys  were  also  slain,  except 
the  Corinthian,  who  conducted  the  remaining  force  (about 
1 500  in  number)  to  Syracuse,^ 

This  reverse — which  seems  to  have  happened  about  the  time 
when  Demosthenes  with  his  armament  were  at  Korkyra  on 
the  way  to  Syracuse — so  greatly  dismayed  and  mortified  the 
Syracusans,  that  Gylippus  thought  it  advisable  to  postpone 
awhile  the  attack  which  he  intended  to  have  made  imme- 
diately on  the  reinforcement  arriving.^  The  delay  of  these 
few  days  proved  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  the  Athe- 
nian army. 

It  was  not  until  Demosthenes  was  approaching  Rhegium, 


'  Thttcyd.  vii.  25.  '  Thucyd  vii.  32,  33.  *  Thucyd.  vii.  33. 
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within  two  or  three  days'  sail  of  Syracuse,  that  the  attack  was 
determined  on  without  farther  delay.  Preparation  in  every 
^todTb*  ^^y  ^^^  been  made  for  it  long  before,  especially  for 
Gyiippu*       the  most  effective  employment  of  the  naval  force. 

on  the  .  «       1  .  /•    r-i  J 

Athenian..  The  captains  and  ship-masters  of  Syracuse  and 
Corinth  had  now  become  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of 
Athenian  nautical  manoeuvre,  and  of  the  causes  upon  which 
that  superiority  depended.  The  Athenian  trireme  was  of  a 
build  comparatively  light,  fit  for  rapid  motion  through  the  water, 
and  for  easy  change  of  direction :  its  prow  was  narrow,  armed 
with  a  sharp  projecting  beak  at  the  end,  but  hollow  and  thin, 
not  calculated  to  force  its  way  through  very  strong  resistance. 
It  was  never  intended  to  meet,  in  direct  impact  and  collision, 
the  prow  of  an  enemy :  such  a  proceeding  passed  among  the 
Disadvan-  ^blc  seamcn  of  Athens  for  gross  awkwardness.  In 
A^^tin'***  advancing  against  an  enemy's  vessel,  they  evaded  the 
hSb^r.***  direct  shock,  steered  so  as  to  pass  by  it — then  by 
to^ks  bl?*  the  excellence  and  exactness  of  their  rowing,  turned 
5?ri^iSr  swiftly  round,  altered  their  direction,  and  came  back 
space.  before  the  enemy  could  alter  his  :  or  perhaps  rowed 

rapidly  round  him — or  backed  their  ship  stem  foremost — until 
the  opportunity  was  found  for  driving  the  beak  of  their  ship 
against  some  weak  part  of  his — against  the  midships,  the 
quarter,  the  stem,  or  the  oarblades  without  In  such  manoeuvres 
the  Athenians  were  unrivalled :  but  none  such  could  be  per- 
formed unless  there  were  ample  sea-room — ^which  rendered 
their  present  naval  station  the  most  disadvantageous  that 
could  be  imagined.  They  were  cooped  up  in  the  inmost  part 
of  a  harbour  of  small  dimensions,  close  on  the  station  of  their 
enemies,  and  with  all  the  shore,  except  their  own  lines,  in  pos- 
session of  those  enemies ;  so  that  they  could  not  pull  round 
from  want  of  space,  nor  could  they  back  water  because  they 
durst  not  come  near  shore.  In  this  contracted  area,  the  only 
mode  of  fighting  possible  was  by  straight  forward  collision, 
prow  against  prow;  a  process,  which  not  only  shut  out  all 
their  superior  manoeuvring,  but  was  unsuited  to  the  build 
of  their  triremes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Syracusans,  under 
the  advice  of  the  able  Corinthian  steersman  Aristo,  altered  the 
construction  of  their  triremes  to  meet  the  special  exigency  of 
the  case,  disregarding  all  idea  of  what  had  been  generally 
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looked  upon  as  good  nautical  manoeuvring.^    Instead  of  the 
long,  thin,  hollow,  and  sharp  advancing  beak,  striking  imprw*. 
the  enemy  considerably  above  the  water-level,  and  gi^Siiin 
therefore  doing  less  damage— they  shortened  the  ttS^*^ 
prow,  but  made  it  excessively  heavy  and  solid — and  ~^»p«*- 
lowered  the  elevation  of  the  projecting  beak ;  so  that  it  became 
not  so  much  calculated  to  pierc^  as  to  break  in  and  crush  by 
main  force  all  the  opposing  part  of  the  enemy's  ship,  not  far 
above  the  water,    Vfhat  were  called  the  epdtids— "  earcaps" 
or  nozzles  projecting  forwards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  beak, 
were  made  peculiarly  thick  and  sustained  by  under-beams  let 
into  the  hull  of  the  ship.    In  the  Attic  build,  the  beak  stood 
forwards  very  prominent,  and  the  epdtids  on  each  side  of  it 
were  kept  back,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  what  are  called 
Catheads  in  modem  ships,  to  which  the  anchors  are  suspended : 
but  in  the  Corinthian  build,  the  beak  projected  less  and  the 
epdtids  more — so  that  they  served  to  strike  the  enemy : 
instead  of  having  one  single  beak,  the  Corinthian  ship  might 
be  said  to  have  three  nozzles.'    The  Syracusans  relied  on  the 
narrowness  of  the  space,  for  shutting  out  the  Athenian  evolu- 
tions, and  bringing  the  contest  to  nothing  more  than  a  straight- 
forward collision ;  in  which  the  weaker  vessel  would  be  broken 
and  stove  in  at  the  prow,  and  thus  rendered  unmanageable. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  their  land-force  was 
marched  out  under  Gylippus  to  threaten  one  side  of 
the  Athenian  lines,  while  the  cavalry  and  the  garrison  cusans 
oftheOlympieion  marched  up  to  the  other  side.  The  attack  upon 
Athenians  were  putting  themselves  in  position  to  m^nav^lia 
defend  their  walls  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  land- 


*  Thucyd.  viL  36.     r$  9h  wp6Ttpor  '  to  describe  the  position  of  these  dprri 
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also  the  notes  of  Arnold,  Poppo,  and 
Didot,  on  the  passages  of  Thucydidds. 
It  appears  as  if  the  dmtptZts  or  sus- 


pl^ts,  are  to  me  not  fulW  intelligible, 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  of  the  commen- 
tators  clear  them  up  satisfactorily. 

It  is  Diodonis  who  specifies  that  the 
Corinthians  lowered  the  level  of  their 


^  Compare  ThucydviL  34-36;  Diodor.    prows,  so  as  to  strike  nearer  to  the 
xiil  ID;  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  1335.    See    water — which    ThucydidSs    does    not 


mention. 

A  captive  ship,  when  towed  in  as  a 
prize,  was  disarmed  by  being  deprived 


taining  beams  were  something  new,  now  1  of  her  beak  (Athenseus,  xii.  p.  535).  Ly- 
prorided  for  the  first  time— in  order  to  1  sander  reserved  the  beaks  of  the  Athenian 
strengthen  the  ep6tid  and  render  it  fit  triremes  captured  at  i^gospotami  to 
to  dnve  in  collision  against  the  enemy.  >  grace  his  triumphal  return  (Xenoph. 
The  words  which  Thucydid^s  employs    Hellen.  ii.  3,  8). 
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attack,  when  they  saw  the  Syracusan  fleet,  80  triremes  strong, 
sailing  out  from  its  dock  prepared  for  action :  upon  which 
they  too,  though  at  first  confused  by  this  unexpected  appear- 
ance, put  their  crews  on  shipboard,  and  went  out  of  their 
palisaded  station,  75  triremes  in  number,  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  whole  day  passed  off  however  in  desultory  and  indecisive 
skirmish;  with  trifling  advantage  to  the  Syracusans,  who 
disabled  one  or  two  Athenian  ships,  yet  merely  tried  to  invite 
the  Athenians  to  attack,  without  choosing  themselves  to  force 
on  a  close  and  general  action.^ 

It  was  competent  to  the  Athenians  to  avoid  altogether  a 
naval  action  (at  least  until  the  necessity  arose  for  escorting 
fresh  supplies  into  the  harbour)  by  keeping  within  their  station  ; 
and  as  Demosthenes  was  now  at  hand,  prudence  counselled 
such  reserve.  Nikias  himself,  too,  is  said  to  have  deprecated 
immediate  fighting,  but  to  have  been  out-voted  by  his  two 
newly-appointed  colleagues  Menander  and  Euthydemus  ;  who, 
anxious  to  show  what  they  could  do  without  Demosthen^, 
took  their  stand  upon  Athenian  maritime  honour,  which 
peremptorily  forbade  them  to  shrink  from  the  battle  when 
offered.^ 

Though  on  the  next  day  the  Syracusans  made  no  move- 
ment, yet  Nikias  foreseeing  that  they  would  speedily 
preparations  recommcucc,  and  noway  encouraged  by  the  equal 
battle  re-  manifestations  of  the  preceding  day,  caused  every 
trierarch  to  repair  what  damage  his  ship  had  sustained ; 
and  even  took  the  precaution  of  farther  securing  his  naval 
station  by  mooring  merchant  vessels  just  alongside  of  the 
openings  in  the  palisade,  about  200  feet  apart  The  prows  of 
these  vessels  were  provided  with  dolphins — or  beams  lifted  up 
on  high  and  armed  at  the  end  with  massive  heads  of  iron, 
which  could  be  so  let  fall  as  to  crush  any  ship  entering :'  any 
Athenian  trireme  which  might  be  hard-pressed,  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  get  through  this  opening  where  no  enemy  could 
follow, 'and  choose  her  own  time  for  sailing  out  again.    Before 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  37,  38. 

'  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  20.  Diodorus 
(xiii.  10)  represents  the  battle  as  having 
been  brought  on  against  the  wish  and 
intention  of  the  Athenians  generally, 
not    ^uding    to    any    differences    of 


opinion  among  the  commanders.  |  759. 


•  Thucyd.  vii.  41.  al  tctpaSou  ScX^iyo- 
^6poi :  compare  Pollux,  i.  85,  and  Frag- 
ment vi.  of  the  comedy  of  the  poet 
Pherekrat^s,  entitled  "AYpioi— Mcineke, 
Fragm.  Comic  Grace  voL  ii.  p.  258, 
and  the  Scholiast,  ad  Aristoph,  Equit. 
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nighty  such  arrangements  w^re  completed.  At  the  earliest 
dawn  of  next  day,  the  Syracusans  reappeared,  with  the  same 
demonstrations  both  of  land-force  and  naval  force  as  before. 
The  Athenian  fleet  having  gone  forth  to  meet  them  several 
hours  were  spent  in  the  like  indecisive  and  partial  skirmishes, 
until  at  length  the  Syracusan  fleet  sailed  back  to  the  city— 
again  without  bringing  on  any  general  or  close  combat.  The 
Athenians,  construing  such  retirement  of  the  enemy  as  evidence 
of  backwardness  and  unwillingness  to  fight,^  and  supposing 
the  day's  duty  at  an  end,  retired  on  their  side  within  their 
own  station,  disembarked,  and  separated  to  get  their  dinners 
at  leisure — having  tasted  no  food  that  day. 

But  ere  they  had  been  long  ashore,  they  were  .astonished 
to  see  the  S)n:acusan  fleet  sailing  back  to  renew  the  complete 
attack,  in  full  battle  order.  This  was  a  manoeuvre  ^Athi^ 
suggested  by  the  Corinthian  Aristo,  the  ablest  steers-  '***°^ 
man  in  the  fleet ;  at  whose  instance,  the  Syracusan  admirals 
had  sent  back  an  urgent  request  to  the  city  authorities,  that 
an  abundant  stock  pf  provisions  might  for  that  day  be  brought 
down  to  the  searshore,  and  sale  be  rendered  compulsory ;  so 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  when  the  fleet  returned  thither,  in 
taking  a  hasty  meal  without  dispersion  of  the  crews.  Accord- 
ingly the  fleet,  after  a  short,  but  sufficient  interval,  allowed  for 
refreshment  thus  close  at  hand,  was.  brought  back  unexpectedly 
to  the  enemy's  station.  Confounded  at  the  sight,  the  Athenian 
crews  forced  themselves  again  on  board,  most  of  them  yet 
without  refreshment,  and  in  the  midst  of  murmurs  and  disorder.^ 
On  sailing  out  of  their  station,  the  indecisive  skirmishing  again 
commenced,  and  continued  for  some  time — until  at  length  the 
Athenian  captains  became  so  impatient  of  prolonged  and 
exhausting  fatigue,  that  they  resolved  to  begin  of  themselves, 
and  make  the  action  close  as  well  as  general.  Accordingly 
the  word  of  command  was  given,  and  they  rowed  forward  to 
make  the  attack,  which  was  cheerfully  received  by  the  Syra- 
cusans. By  receiving  the  attack  instead  of  making  it,  the 
latter  were  better  enabled  to  ensure  a  straightforward  collision 
of  prow  against  prow,  excluding  all  circuit,  backing,  or  evola- 
tions,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy :  at  any  rate,  their  steersmen 


*  Thucyd.  riL  40.      Ol  <'  'AOriyeuot,  vofdvarrts  aJbrohs  &s  iifffffifUvovs  c^&v 
vf^t  tV  ir^Atr  iiraKpo^ffsur0aif  &c.  *  Thucyd.  viL  4a 
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contrived  to  realise  this  plan,  and  to  crush,  stave  in,  or  damage, 
the  forepart  of  many  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  simply  by 
superior  weight  of  material  and  solidity  on  their  own  side. 
The  Syracusan  darters  on  the  deck,  moreover,  as  soon  as  the 
combat  became  close,  were  both  numerous  and  destructive; 
while  their  little  boats  rowed  immediately  under  the  sides  of 
the  Athenian  triremes,  broke  the  blades  of  their  oars,  and  shot 
darts  in  through  the  oar-holes,  against  the  rowers  within.  At 
length  the  Athenians,  after  sustaining  the  combat  bravely  for 
some  time,  found  themselves  at  such  disadvantage,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  give  way  and  to  seek  shelter  within  their 
own  station.  The  armed  merchant-vessels  which  Nikias  had 
planted  before  the  openings  in  the  palisade  were  now  found  of 
great  use  in  checking  the  pursuing  Syracusans,  two  of  whose 
triremes,  in  the  excitement  of  victory,  pushed  forward  too  near 
to  them  and  were  disabled  by  the  heavy  implements  on  board 
— one  of  them  being  captured  with  all  her  crew.  The  general 
victory  of  the  Syracusans,  however,  was  complete :  seven 
Athenian  triremes  were  sunk  or  disabled,  many  others  were 
seriously  damaged,  and  numbers  of  seamen  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.^ 

Overjoyed  with  the  result  of  this  battle,  which  seems  to 
oangCTof  have  been  no  less  skilfully  planned  than  bravely 
nian  anna-  cxccuted,  thc  Syracusans  now  felt  confident  of  their 
arrival  of  Superiority  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  and  contem- 
nu  with  plated  nothing  less  than  the  complete  destruction  of 
armament,  their  encmics  in  the  harbour.  The  generals  were 
already  concerting  measures  for  renewed  attack  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  and  a  week  or  two  more  would  probably  have  seen 
the  ruin  of  this  once  triumphant  besieging  armament,  now  full 
of  nothing  but  discouragement  The  mere  stoppage  of  supplies, 
in  fact,  as  the  Syracusans  were  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  would  be  sure  to  starve  it  out  in  no  long  time^  if  they 
maintained  their  superiority  at  sea.  All  their  calculations  were 
suspended,  however,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
time  revived,  by  the  entry  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 
with  the  second  armament  into  the  Great  Harbour;  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  on  the  very  day,  or  on  the  second 
day,  after  the  recent  battle.*    So  important  were  the  conse- 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  41.  •  Thucryd.  vii.  43. 
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quences  wlMch  turned  upon  that  postponement  of  the  Syracusan 
attack;  occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat  of  their  reinforcing 
army  ftom  the  interior.  So  little  did  either  party  think,  at 
that  moment,  that  it  would  have  been  a  mitigation  of  calamity 
to  Athens,  if  Demosthenes  had  not  arrived  in  time ;  if  the  ruin 
of  the  first  armament  had  been  actually  consummated  before 
the  coming  of  the  second  I 

Demosthenes,  after  obtaining  the  required  reinforcements  at 
Korkyra,  had  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  islands  voyase  of 
called  Choerades  on  the  coast  of  lapygia ;  where  he  Jfe?^*" 
took  aboard  a  band  of  1 50  Messapian  darters,  through  ^"^^y^- 
the  friendly  aid  of  the  native  prince  Artas,  with  whom  an 
ancient  alliance  was  renewed.  Passing  on  farther  to  Metapon- 
tum,  already  in  alliance  with  Athens,  he  was  there  reinforced 
with  two  triremes  and  three  hundred  darters,  with  which 
addition  he  sailed  on  to  Thurii.  Here  he  found  himself 
cordially  welcomed ;  for  the  philo- Athenian  party  was  in  full 
ascendency,  having  recently  got  the  better  in  a  vehement 
dissension,  and  pa:»sed  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  their 
opponents.*  They  not  cmly  took  a  formal  resolution  to  ac- 
knowledge the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  the 
Athenians,  but  equipped  a  regiment  of  700  hoplites  and  300 
darters  to  accompany  Demosthenes,  who  remained  there  long 
enough  to  pass  his  troops  in  review  and  verify  the  complete- 
ness of  each  division.  Aiker  having  held  this  review  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sybaris,  he  marched  his  troops  by  land 
through  the  Thurian  territory  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Hylias 
which  divided  it  from  Kroton.  He  was  here  met  by  Kroto- 
niate  envoys,  who  forbade  the  access  to  their  territory :  upon 
which  he  marched  down  the  river  to  the  sea-shore,  got  on 
Clipboard,  and  pursued  his  voyage  southward  along  the  coast 
of  Italy — touching  at  the  various  towns,  all  except  the  hostile 
Lokri.* 

His  entry  into  the  harbour  of  Sjo-acuse* — accomplished  in 
the  most  ostentatious  trim,  with  decorations  and  inipouns 

.      ,  ..!••/■  effect  ofhis 

mustcal  accompamments — ^was  no  less  miposmg  from  ^>i^ 
the  magnitude  of  his  force,  tiian  critical  in  respect  to  Harbour, 
opportunity.    Taking  Athenians,  allies,  and  mercenary  fbrce% 
together — ^he  conducted  73  triremes,  5000  hoplites,  and  a  large 

'  Thncyd.  Til  33-57.  *  Thucyd.  vH.  35.  •  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  21. 
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number  of  light  troops  of  every  description  ;  ardiers,  slingers, 
darters,  Scc^  with  other  requisites  for  effective  operation.  At 
the  sight  of  such  an  annarcent,  not  inferior  to  the  first  which 
had  arrived  under  Xikias,  the  S\'Tacusans  lost  for  a  moment 
the  confidence  of  their  recent  triumph,  and  were  struck  with 
dismay  as  well  as  wonder.^  That  Athens  could  be  rash  enough 
to  spare  such  an  armament,  at  a  moment  when  the  full  burst 
of  Peloponnesian  hostility  was  reopening  upon  her,  and  when 
Dekeleia  was  in  course  of  being  fortified — was  a  fact  out  of  all 
reasonable  probability',  and  not  to  be  credited  unless  actually 
seen.  And  probably,  the  S>Tacusans,  though  they  knew  that 
Demosthenes  was  on  his  way,  had  no  idea  beforehand  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  armament 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  discomfited  and  belea- 
^erixtd  guered  Athenians  again  revived  as  they  welcomed 
theAthe-  their  new  comrades.  They  saw  themselves  again 
judid^os  masters  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  and  they  dis- 
natjuticmof  played  their  renewed  superiority  by  marching  out  of 
n£s.  their  lines  forth\%ith  and  ravaging  the  lands  near  the 

Anapus ;  the  Syracusans  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  general 
action,  and  merely  watching  the  movement  with  some  cavalry 
from  the  Olympieion. 

But  Demosthen^  was  not  imposed  upon  by  this  delusive 
show  of  power,  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
full  state  of  affairs,  and  had  compared  his  own  means  with 
those  of  the  enemy.  He  found  the  army  of  Nikias  not  merely 
worn  down  with  long-continued  toil,  and  disheartened  by  pre- 
vious defeat,  but  also  weakened  in  a  terrible  d^^ree  by  the 
marsh  fever,  general  towards  the  close  of  sunmier,  in  the  low 
ground  where  they  were  encamped* 

He  saw  that  the  Syracusans  were  strong  in  multiplied  allies, 
extended  fortifications^  a  leader  of  great  ability,  and  general 
belief  that  theirs  was  the  winning  cause.  Moreover,  he  felt 
deeply  the  position  of  Athens  at  home,  and  her  need  of  all  her 
citizens  s^inst  enemies  within  sight  of  her  own  walls.  But 
above  all,  he  came  penetrated  with  the  deplorable  effects  which 
had  resulted  from  the  mistake  of  Nikias,  in  wasting  irreparably 
so  much  precious  time,  and  frittering  away  the  first  terror- 
striking  impression  of  his  splendid  armament    All  these  con- 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  42.  '  Thucyd.  viL  47-5a 
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siderations  determined  Demosthenes  to  act  without  a  moment's 
delay,  while  the  impression  produced  by  his  arrival  was  yet 
unimpaired — and  to  aim  one  great  and  decisive  blow,  such  as 
mighty  if  successful,  make  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  again  pro- 
bable. If  this  should  fail,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  whole 
enterprise  and  return  home  with  his  armament  forthwith.^ 

By  means  of  the  Athenian  lines,  he  had  possession  of  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  But  Position 
all  along  that  slope  from  east  to  west,  immediately  in  J? dJIJS- 
front  or  to  the  north  of  his  position,  stretched  the  ^*°^- 
counter-wall  built  by  the  Syracusans ;  beginning  at  the  city- 
wall  on  the  lowest  ground,  and  reaching  up  first  in  a  north- 
westerly, next  in  a  westerly  direction,  until  it  joined  the  fort 
on  the  upper  ground  near  the  cliff,  where  the  road  from 
Euiyilus  down  to  Syracuse  passed  The  Syracusans  as  de- 
fenders were  on  the  north  side  of  this  counter- wall ;  he  and 
the  Athenians  on  the  south  side.  It  was  a  complete  bar  to 
his  progress,  and  he  could  not  stir  a  step  without  making  him- 
self master  of  it ;  towards  which  end  there  were  only  two 
possible  means — either  to  storm  it  in  front,  or  to  turn  it  from 
its  western  extremity  by  marching  round  up  to  the  Eury41us. 
He  began  by  trying  the  first  method.  But  the  wall  was 
abundantly  manned  and  vigorously  defended;  his  battering 
machines  were  all  burnt  or  disqualified,  and  every  attempt 
which  he  made  was  completely  repulsed.*  There  remained 
only  the  second  method — to  turn  the  wall,  ascending  by 
circuitous  roads  to  the  heights  of  Euryd^lus  behind  it,  and  then 
attacking  the  fort  in  which  it  terminated. 

But  the  march  necessary  for  this  purpose — first,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus,  visible  from  the  Syracusan  Noctumai 
posts  above  ;  next,  ascending  to  the  Eury41us  by  a  SSJ^ac- 
narrow  and  winding  path — ^was  so  difficult,  that  even  JrfJ  e^^' 
Demosthen^,  naturally  sanguine,  despaired  of  being  ^^JS^ 
able  to  force  his  way  up  in  the  daylight,  against  an  H?rSfdS? 
enemy  seeing  the  attack.     He  was  therefore  con-  '^^®*- 
strained  to  attempt  a  night-surprise,  for  which,  Nikias  and  his 
other  colleagues  consenting,  he  accordingly  made  preparations 
on  the  largest  and  most  effective  scale.     He  took  the  com- 
mand himself,  along  with  Menander  and  Eurymedon  (Nikias 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  42.  '  Thucyd.  vii.  43. 
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being  left  to  command  within  the  lines)* — conducting  hoplites 
and  light  troops,  together  with  masons  and  carpenters,  and  all 
other  matters  necessary  for  establishing  a  fortified  post — 
lastly,  giving  orders  that  every  man  should  carry  with  him 
provisions  for  five  days. 

Fortune  so  far  favoured  him,  that  not  only  all  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  but  even  his  march  itself,  was  accom- 
plished without  any  suspicion  of  the  enemy.  At  the  banning 
of  a  moonlight  night,  he  quitted  the  lines,  moved  along  the 
low  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  and  parallel  to 
that  river  for  a  considerable  distance — ^then  following  various 
roads  to  the  right,  arrived  at  the  Eury41us  or  highest  pitch  of 
Epipolae,  where  he  found  himself  in  the  same  track  by  which 
the  Athenians  in  coming  from  Katana  a  year  and  a  half  before 
— and  Gylippus  in  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  island 
about  ten  months  before — had  passed,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
slope  of  Epipolae  above  Syracuse.  He  reached,  without  being 
discovered,  the  extreme  Syracusan  fort  on  the  high  ground- 
assailed  it  completely  by  surprise — and  captured  it  after  a 
feeble  resistance.  Some  of  the  garrison  within  it  were  slain ; 
but  the  greater  part  escaped,  and  ran  to  give  the  alarm  to  the 
three  fortified  camps  of  Syracusans  and  allies,  which  were 
placed  one  below  another  behind  the  long  continuous  waU,*  oa 


'  Thncyd.  vii.  43.  Diodonis  tells  us 
that  Demosthenes  took  with  him  10,000 
hoplites,  and  10,000  light  troops — num- 
bers which  are  not  at  all  to  be  trusted 
(xiii.  II). 

Plutarch  (Nikias,  c  21)  sa3rs  that 
Nikias  was  extremely  averse  to  the  at- 
tack on  Epipolae:  Thuc^did^s  notices 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  assertion 
seems  improbable. 

The  course  taken  by  Demosthenes  in 
his  night-march  will  be  found  marked 
on  Plan  IL  annexed  to  this  volume. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  42,  4^,  Kal  (Demo- 
sthenes) SpAwrh  wupaiT9ixt<rfAa  r&v  Svpa- 
KOffUtw,  f  iic^Xvacuf  wtpirtixl^tu  trias 
rohs  'ABriyatous,  kirKovw  re  ftv,  fcai  c{  m' 
Kpar^ifftU  ris  r£y  tc  *Zwi'iro\£p  rj)s  dya- 
fidffttfs,  jccd  aZ$is  rov  ir  ahrcus  trrparo' 
w49oUf  p^(ms  &r  fUnh  Xi}^^  (oMt  'tip 
4wo/MiifM  &r  a^Sa  oM^«)  ^tlyrro  iwt- 

vii.  43.  Koi  iiii.4pas  yXv  ii^ra  Micu 
tlpoi  Xjoi^Tr  icpofftX96wras  leai  iumfidrras, 
&c. 


Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller  both  interpret 
this  description  of  Thucydides  (see  uieir 
notes  on  this  chapter,  and  Dr.  Arnold's 
Appendix,  p.  275)  as  if  Nikias,  imme- 
diately that  the  Svracusan  counter-wall 
had  crossed  his  blockading  line,  had 
evacuated  his  circle  and  works  on  the 
slope  of  Epipolae,  and  had  retired  down 
exclusively  into  the  lower  ground  below. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  too  is  of  the  same  opinion 
(Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxvL  p.  432-434). 

This  appears  to  me  a  mistake.  What 
conceivable  motire  ean  be  assigned  to 
induce  Nikias  to  yield  up  to  the  enemy 
so  important  an  advantage?  If  he  had 
once  relinquished  the  slope  of  Epipolae 
to  occupy  exclusively-  tne  marsh  be- 
neath the  southern  chflf — Gylippus  and 
the  S3nracusans  would  have  taken  good 
care  that  he  should  never  again  have 
mounted  that  diff;  nor  could  he  ever 
have  got  near  to  the-  vapwr^ixurfuu 
The  moment  when  the  Athenians  did 
at  last  abandon  their  fortifications  on 
the  slope  of  Epipolae  (r^  (bw  ▼c'xy) 
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the  declivity  of  Epipoke — as  well  as  to  a  chosen  r^ment  of 
six  hundred  Syracusan  hoplites  under  Hermokratfis/  who 
formed  a  night-watch  or  bivouac  This  regiment  hastened  up 
to  the  rescue,  but  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenian  vanguard, 
charging  impetuously  forward,  drove  them  back  in  disorder 
upon  the  fortified  positions  in  tlieir  rear.  Even  Gylippus  and 
the  Syracusan  troops  advancing  upwards  out  of  these  posi- 
tions, were  at  first  carried  back  by  the  same  retreating 
movement 

So  far  the  enterprise  of  Demosthenes  had  been  successful 
beyond  all  reasonable  hope.  He  was  master  not  pardai 
only  of  the  outer  fort  of  the  Syracusan  position,  but  S^.^,^. 
also  of  the  extremity  of  their  counter-wall  which  S^oS^de- 
rested  upon  that  fort ;  the  counter-wall  was  no  longer  '•**  ^™*y- 
defensible,  now  that  he  had  got  on  the  north  or  Syracusan  side 
of  it — so  that  the  men  on  the  parapet,  where  it  joined  the 
fort,  made  no  resistance  and  fled  Some  of  the  Athenians 
even  began  to  tear  down  the  parapets,  and  demolish  this  part 
of  the  counter-wall;  an  operation  of  extreme  importance, 
since  it  would  have  opened  to  Demosthenes  a  communication 
with  the  southern  side  of  the  counter-wall,  leading  directly 
towards  the  Athenian  lines  on  Epipols.  At  any  rate,  his  plan 
of  turning  the  counter-wall  was  already  carried — if  he  could 
only  have  maintained  himself  in  his  actual  position,  even  with- 
out advancing  farther — and  if  he  could  have  demolished  two 
or  three  hundred  3rards  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  wall  now 
in  his  power.  Whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
maintain  himself  without  farther  advance,  until  day  broke,  and 
thus  avoid  the  unknown  perils  of  a  night-battle,  we  cannot 
say.  But  both  he  and  his  men,  too  much  flushed  with  success 
to  think  of  halting,  hastened  forward  to  complete  their  victory. 


is  spedaUy  marked  by  Thncydid^s  after- 
wards— viL  60:  it  was  at  the  last 
moment  of  desperation,  when  the  ser- 
vice of  all  was  needed  for  the  final 
maritime  battle  in  the  Great  Harbour. 
Dr.  Arnold  (p.  275)  misinterprets  this 
PM>p,  in  mv  judgement,  evading  the 
direct  sense  of  it 

The  words  of  Thucydidfe,  vii.  42— cl 
hrucpttr^^^U  ret  rmf  re  'SiriroXdy  r^f 
hmfid^tws  aol  ad6u  rov  4v  aJbrais  arpO' 
T«rlJo» — are  more  correctly  conceived 
by  M.  Firmin  Didot  in  the  note  to  his 


translation,  than  by  Arnold  and  Goller, 
The  <rrpar^c8oirhere  indicated  does  m?f 
mean  the  Athenian  Circle,  and  their 
partially  completed  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  on  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  It  means 
the  ground  higher  up  than  this,  which 
they  had  partially  occupied  at  first 
while  buildmg  the  fort  of  LAbdalum, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  substan- 
tially masters  until  the  arrival  of  Gylip- 
pus, who  had  now  converted  it  into  a 
camp  or  irrporiwt^r  of  the  Syracusans. 
*  Diodor.  xiii.  11. 
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and  to  prevent  the  disordered  Syracusans  from  again  recover- 
ing a  firm  array.  Unfortunately  however  their  ardour  of 
pursuit  (as  it  constantly  happened  with  Grecian  hoplites)  dis- 
turbed the  regularity  of  their  own  ranks,  so  that  they  were  not 
in  condition  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Boeotian  hoplites,  just 
emerged  from  their  position,  and  marching  up  in  steady  and 
excellent  order  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Boeotians  charged 
them,  and  after  a  short  resistance,  broke  them  completely, 
forcing  them  to  take  flight.  The  fugitives  of  the  van  were 
thus  driven  back  upon  their  own  comrades  advancing  from 
behind — still  under  the  impression  of  success — ignorant  of 
what  had  passed  in  front — and  themselves  urged  on  by  the 
fresh  troops  closing  up  in  their  rear. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  army  presently  became  one  scene 
Disorder  of    of  clamour  and  confusion,  wherein  there  was  neither 

the  Athe-  t       f  t  j  j  • 

nians—  command  nor  obedience,  nor  could  any  one  discern 
Srflight*  what  was  passing.  The  light  of  the  moon  rendered 
objects  and  figures  generally  visible,  without  being  sufficient 
to  discriminate  friend  from  foe.  The  beaten  Athenians, 
thrown  back  upon  their  comrades,  were  in  many  cases 
mistaken  for  enemies  and  slain.  The  Syracusans  and 
Boeotians,  shouting  aloud  and  pursuing  their  advantage, 
became  intermingled  with  the  foremost  Athenians,  and  both 
armies  thus  grouped  into  knots  which  only  distinguished  each 
other  by  mutual  demand  of  the  watchword.  That  test  also 
soon  failed,  since  each  party  got  acquainted  with  the  watch- 
word of  the  other — especially  that  of  the  Athenians,  among 
whom  the  confusion  was  the  greatest,  became  well-known  to 
the  Syracusans,  who  kept  together  in  larger  parties.  Above 
all,  the  effect  of  the  paean  or  war-shout,  on  both  sides,  was 
remarkable.  The  Dorians  in  the  Athenian  army  (from  Argos 
Korkyra,  and  other  places)  raised  a  paean  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  Syracusans :  accordingly  their  shout  struck 
terror  into  the  Athenians  themselves,  who  fancied  that  they 
had  enemies  in  their  own  rear  and  centre.  Such  disorder  and 
panic  presently  ended  in  a  general  flight  The  Athenians 
hurried  back  by  the  same  roads  which  they  had  ascended  ; 
but  these  roads  were  found  too  narrow  for  terrified  fugitives, 
and  many  of  them  threw  away  their  arms  in  order  to  scramble 
or  jump  down  the  cliffs,  in  which  most  of  them  perished 
Even  of  those  who  safely  effected  their  descent  into  the  plain 
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below,  many  (especially  the  new-comers  belonging  to  the 
armament  of  Demosthenfes)  lost  their  way  through  ignorance, 
and  were  cut  off  the  next  day  by  the  Syracusan  horse.  With 
terrible  loss  of  numbers,  and  broken  spirit,  the  Athenians  at 
length  found  shelter  within  their  own  lines.  Their  loss  of  arms 
was  even  g^reater  than  that  of  men,  from  the  throwing  away  of 
shields  by  those  soldiers  who  leaped  the  cliff.^ 

The  overjoyed  Syracusans  erected  two  trophies,  one  uppn 
the  road  to  Epipolae,  the  other  upon  the  exact  and  Eute^ 
critical  spot  where  the  Boeotians  had  first  withstood  J^^Sid"^ 
and  first  repelled  the  enemy.     By  a  victory,  so  unex-  ^S^Se 
pected  and  overwhelming,  their  feelings  were  restored  §y»cu»aas. 
to  the  same  pitch  of  confidence  which  had  animated  them 
before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes.    Again  now  masters  of  the 
field,  they  again  indulged  the  hope  of  storming  the  Athenian 
lines  and  destroying  the  armament ;  to  which  end,  however, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  obtain  additional  reinforcements, 
and  Gylippus  went  in  person  with  this  commission  to  the 
various  cities  of  Sicily — while  Sikanus  with  fifteen  triremes 
was  despatched  to  Agrigentum,  then  understood  to  be  waver- 
ing, and  in  a  political  crisis.^ 

During  the  absence  of  Gylippus,  the  Athenian  generals 
were  left  to  mourn  their  recent  reverse,  and  to  discuss  DcUbera- 
the  exigencies  of  their  untoward  position.    The  whole  different 

.  i"ii/*j*  A.         3  •      opinions  of 

armament  was  now  full  of  discouragement  and  wean-  the  Athe- 
ness ;  impatient  to  escape  from  a  scene  where  fever  SSu**"' 
daily  thinned  their  numbers,  and  where  they  seemed  destined 
to  nothing  but  dishonour.  Such  painful  evidences  of  increas- 
ing disorganization  only  made  Demosthenes  more  strenuous 
in  enforcing  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken  before  the 
attack  on  Epipolae.  He  had  done  his  best  to  strike  one  de- 
cisive blow  ;  the  chances  of  war  had  turned  out  against  him, 
and  inflicted  a  humiliating  defeat ;  he  now  therefore  insisted 
on  relinquishing  the  whole  enterprise  and  returning  home 
forthwith.  The  season  was  yet  favourable  for  the  voyage  (it 
seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  August),  while  the 


'  Thncyd.  vii.  44,  45. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  46.  Plutarch  (Nikias, 
c  21)  states  that  the  number  of  slain 
was  20CXX  Diodorus  gives  it  at  2500 
(xiiL  11).    Thuqrdid^s  does  not  state  it 


at  all. 

These  two  authors  probably  both 
copied  fi*om  some  common  authority, 
not  Thttcydides ;  perhaps  Philistus. 
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nes insists 
on 


triremes  recently  brought,  as  yet  unused,  rendered  them 
masters  at  sea  for  the  present  It  was  idle  (he  added)  to 
waste  more  time  and  money  in  staying  to  carry  on  war  against 
Syracuse,  which  they  could  not  now  hope  to  subdue ;  espe- 
cially when  Athens  had  so  much  need  of  them  all  at  home, 
against  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia.^ 
0       This  proposition,  though  espoused  and  seconded  by  Eury- 

medon,  was  peremptorily  opposed  by  Nikias ;  who 
d^^iSng  contended,  first,  that  their  present  distress  and  the 
-Niki^**^p.  unpromising  chances  for  the  future,  though  he  ad- 
P*^  *^  mitted  the  full  reality  of  both,  ought  not  nevertheless 
to  be  publicly  proclaimed,  A  formal  resolution  to  retire, 
passed  in  the  presence  of  so  many  persons,  would  inevitably 
become  known  to  the  enemy  and  therefore  could  never  be 
executed  with  silence  and  secrecy* — as  such  a  resolution 
ought  to  be.  But  farthermore,  he  (Nikias)  took  a  decided  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  itself.  He  would  never  consent  to 
carry  back  the  armament,  without  specific  authority  from 
home  to  do  so.  Sure  he  was,  that  the  Athenian  people  would 
never  tolerate  such  a  proceeding.  When  submitted  to  the 
public  assembly  at  home,  the  conduct  of  the  generals  would 
be  judged,  not  by  persons  who  had  been  at  Syracuse  and  cog- 
nisant of  the  actual  facts,  but  by  hearers  who  would  learn  all 
that  they  knew  from  the  artful  speeches  of  criminative  orators. 
Even  the  citizens  actually  serving — though  now  loud  in  cries 
of  suffering,  and  impatient  to  get  home — ^would  alter  their  tone 
when  they  were  safe  in  the  public  assembly ;  and  would  turn 
round  to  denounce  their  generals  as  having  been  bribed  to 
bring  away  the  army.  Speaking  his  own  personal  feelings,  he 
knew  too  well  the  tempers  of  his  countrymen  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  danger  of  thus  perishing  under  a  charge  alike 
unmerited   and  disgraceful.      Sooner  would    he    incur  any 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  47. 

«  Thucyd.  vii.  48.  'O  8i  KikUu  M- 
fu(§  fAhf  Kal  t^hs  Torripii  ff^&y  r&  wpdy- 
fuera  cTmu,  r^  Bh  xiy^  oIk   ifioiXtro 

iiyax^pV<^^  ^o<'  iroXc/uoif  KarayydKrovs 
yiyp§ff$«u'  Xo^CiJK  yitp  &r,  dirtJrc  fioikfurrOf 
rovro  xoioDrrcf  iroXX^  ^rrow. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the 
taxiarchs  and  trierarchs  were  present  at 


this  deliberation,  as  we  find  in  another 
case  afterwards,  c  6a  Possibly  Demo- 
sthenes might  even  desire  that  they 
should  be  present,  as  witnesses,  respect- 
ing  the  feeling  of  the  army;  and  also 
as  supporters,  if  the  matter  came  after- 
wards to  be  debated  in  the  pnblic 
assembly  at  Athens.  It  is  to  this  &ct 
that  the  words  4fi/paam$  furd  woAXwr 
seem  to  allude. 
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extremity  of  risk  from  the  enemy.*  It  must  be  recollected 
too  (he  added)  that  if  their  afiairs  were  now  bad,  those  of 
S3a:acuse  were  as  bad,  and  even  worse.  For  more  than  a  year, 
the  war  had  been  imposing  upon  the  Syracusans  a  ruinous 
cost,  in  subsistence  for  foreign  allies  as  well  as  in  keeping  up 
outlying  posts — so  that  they  had  already  spent  2000  talents, 
besides  heavy  debts  contracted  and  not  paid.  They  could 
not  continue  in  this  course  longer :  yet  the  suspension  of  their 
payments  would  at  once  alienate  their  allies,  and  leave  them 
helpless.  The  cost  of  the  war  (to  which  Demosthenes  had 
alluded  as  a  reason  for  returning  home)  could  be  much  better 
borne  by  Athens  ;  while  a  little  farther  pressure  would  utterly 
break  down  the  Syracusans.  He  (Nikias)  therefore  advised 
to  remain  where  they  were  and  continue  the  siege  ;'  the  more 
so  as  their  fleet  had  now  become  unquestionably  the  superior. 
Both  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  protested  in  the 
strongest  language  against  the  proposition  of  Nikias.  i^nosthe- 
Especially  they  treated  the  plan  of  remaining  in  the  at  least  <m 
Great  Harbour  as  fraught  with  ruin,  and  insisted,  at  out  of  the 
the  very  least,  on  quitting  this  position  without  a  bour.  "'' 
moment's  delay.  Even  admitting  (for  argument)  the  scruples 
of  Nikias  against  abandoning  the  Syracusan  war  without 
formal  authority  from  home,  they  still  urged  an  immediate 
transfer  of  their  camp  from  the  Great  Harbour  to  Thapsus  or 
Katana.  At  either  of  these  stations  they  could  prosecute 
operations  against  Syracuse,  with  all  the  advantage  of  a  wider 
range  of  country  for  supplies,  a  healthier  spot,  and  above  all  of 
an  open  sea,  which  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  naval 
tactics  of  Athenians ;  escaping  from  that  narrow  basin  which 
condemned  them  to  inferiority  even  on  their  own  proper 
element  At  all  events  to  remove,  and  remove  forthwith, 
out  of  the  Great  Harbour — such  was  the  pressing  requisition 
of  Demosthenfis  and  Eurymedoa* 


^  Thoqrd-  vil<  43.  Obicovv  fioikMBai  !  could  not  run  any  risk  of  perishing 
avrjf  yt,  iwurrdfuifos  rcU  *Mrivai%»¥  I  separately  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy — 
^^cit,  hti  tMXPi  y*  ^'''U^  Koi  iJiUwt  ■  unless  we  are  to  ascribe  to  him  an 
^  'Aihgva/tMr  dwoXMcu,  ftaXXor  ^  bwh  absurd  rhodomontade  quite  foreign  to  his 
rAw  voXtfdmw,  €l  8f*^  icuf^viftuaas  rovro 


character.     Compare  rlutarch,  Nikias, 
c.  22. 


The  situation  of  the  last  word  i^l^  in        '  Thucyd.  vii.  48.    rplfituf  oh  t^n 
this  sentence  is  perplexing,  because  it  can  \  Xfi^ifoa,  vpocKa0fifi4yovSf  &c 
Hardly  be  construed  except  either  with        '  Thucyd.  vii.  49.    *0  9k  Arifioff$4¥7i$ 
mKicBai  or  with  a^^s  7c:  for  Nikias    wMpl  fiky  rod  wpovKaBiiffBai  ovV  dwtt- 
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ment  re- 
mains  in 
the  Great 
Harbour, 
neither  act- 
ing nor  re- 
tiring. 


But  even  to  the  modified  motion  of  transferring  the  actual 
Nikiasre-  positiou  to  Thapsus  or  Katana,  Nikias  refused  to  con- 
SSftS*^  sent.  He  insisted  on  remaining  as  they  were ; — and 
removal.  j^  appears  that  Menander  and  Euthydemus*  (col- 
leagues named  by  the  assembly  at  home  before  the  departure 
of  the  second  armament)  must  have  voted  under  the  influence 
of  his  authority ;  whereby  the  majority  became  on  his  side. 
Nothing  less  than  being  in  a  minority,  probably,  would  have 
induced  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  to  submit — on  a  point 
of  such  transcendent  importance. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenian  armament  remained  without 
quitting  the  Harbour,  yet  apparently  quite  inactive, 
during  a  period  which  cannot  have  been  less  than 
between  three  weeks  and  a  month,  until  Gylippus 
returned  to  Syracuse  with  fresh  reinforcements. 
Throughout  the  army,  hope  of  success  appears  to 
have  vanished,  while  anxiety  for  return  had  become  general 
The  opinions  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  were  doubtless 
well-known,  and  orders  for  retreat  were  expected,  but  never 
came.  Nikias  obstinately  refused  to  give  them,  during  the 
whole  of  this  fatal  interval;  which  plunged  the  army  into 
the  abyss  of  ruin,  instead  of  mere  failure  in  their  aggressive 
enterprise. 

So  unaccountable  did  such  obstinacy  appear,  that  many 
persons  gave  Nikias  credit  for  knowing  more  than  he  chose  to 
reveal.  Even  Thucydid^s  thinks  that  he  was  misled  by  that 
party  in  Syracuse,  with  whom  he  had  always  kept  up  a  secret 
correspondence,  (seemingly  apart  from  his  colleagues,)  and 
who  still  urged  him,  by  special  messages,  not  to  go  away; 
assuring  him  that  Syracuse  could  not  possibly  go  on  longer. 
Without  fully  trusting  these  intimations,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  act  against  them.  He  therefore  hung  back  from 
day  to  day,  refusing  to  pronounce  the  decisive  word* 


o68crl  rp6v^  ol  l^i}  ^p4aictip  4v 
r^  ahr^  4ri  fi4p€ip,  cUA'  8ri  rdr 
Xto'Ta  ^Zfi  mal  fiii  fi4\K€ip  4^api' 
vraaOau  Koi  6  Zhpvfi4^p  abrf  rovro 
^vpfiy6p€vtp. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  69 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  12. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  48. 


ry    fji^p    Ip79> 


*A  4vt(rrd/i9VOSt 
in    4i^    4ifA<l>6rtpa 


X^^   "f ^   8ia(ricoir«ir    civfip^e,    t^ 


4fi^aP€i  r6r€  \6y^  obic  f^if  &*<{• 
Ifiv  T^r  arpartdp. 

The  insignificance  of  the  party  in 
Syracuse  which  corresponded  with  Ni- 
kias  may  be  reasonably  inferred  fix>m 
Thucyd.  vii.  ^5.  It  consisted  in  part  of 
those  Leontmes  who  had  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Syracusan  citizenship 
(Diodor.  xiii.  18). 

Polyaenus  (i.  43,  i)  has  a  tale  respect- 
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Nothing  throughout  the  whole  career  of  Nikias  is  so  inex- 
plicable as  his  guilty  fatuity — for  we  can  call  it  by  infotuadon 
no  lighter  name,  seeing  that  it  involved  all  the  brave  ^^  Hildas. 
■  men  around  him  in  one  common  ruin  with  himself— at  the 
present  critical  juncture.  How  can  we  suppose  him  to  have 
really  believed  that  the  Syracusans,  now  in  the  flood-tide  of 
success,  and  when  Gylippus  was  gone  forth  to  procure  addi- 
tional forces,  would  break  down  and  be  unable  to  carry  on  the 
war?  Childish  as  such  credulity  seems,  we  are  nevertheless 
compelled  to  admit  it  as  real,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  counter- 
balance all  the  pressing  motives  for  departure ;  motives, 
enforced  by  discerning  colleagues  as  well  as  by  the  complaints 
of  the  army,  and  brought  home  to  his  own  observation  by  the 
experience  of  the  late  naval  defeat  At  any  rate,  it  served  as 
an  excuse  for  that  fatal  weakness  of  his  character  which  made 
him  incapable  of  taking  resolutions  founded  on  prospective 
calculations,  and  chained  him  to  his  actual  position  until  he 
was  driven  to  act  by  imminent  necessity. 

But  we  discern  on  the  present  occasion  another  motive 
which  counts  for  much  in  dictating  his  hesitation.  The  other 
generals  think  with  satisfaction  of  going  back  to  their  country, 
and  rescuing  the  force  which  yet  remained,  even  under  circum- 
stances of  disappointment  and  failure.  Not  so  Nikias:  he 
knows  too  well  the  reception  which  he  had  deserved,  and 
which  might  possibly  be  in  store  for  him.  Avowedly  indeed, 
he  anticipates  reproach  from  the  Athenians  against  the  gene- 
rals, but  only  unmerited  reproach,  on  the  special  ground  of 
bringing  away  the  army  without  orders  from  home : — adding 
some  harsh  criticisms  upon  the  injustice  of  the  popular  judge- 
ment and  the  perfidy  of  his  own  soldiers.  But  in  the  first 
place,  we  may  remark  that  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
though  as  much  responsible  as  he  was  for  this  decision,  had  no 
such  fear  of  popular  injustice  ;  or  if  they  had,  saw  clearly  that 
the  obligation  of  braving  it  was  here  imperative,  And  in  the 
next  place,  no  man  ever  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of 


ins  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  or  villeins 
(oiK^ai)  at  Syracuse  during  the  Athenian 
si^e,  under  a  leader  named  Sosikrat^s 
—a  revolt  suppressed  by  the  stratagem 
of  Hermokrat^s.  That  various  attempts 
of  this    sort  took  place  at    Syracuse 


during  these  two  trying  years,  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  In  fact,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  numerous 
predial  slaves  were  kept  in  order  during 
the  great  pressure  and  danger,  prior  to 
the  coming  of  Gylippus. 
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the  popular  judgement  as  Nikias.  The  mistakes  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  him  had  always  been  those  of  indulgence,  over- 
esteem,  and  over-constancy.  But  Nikias  foresaw  too  well  that 
he  would  have  more  to  answer  for  at  Athens  than  the  simple 
fact  of  sanctioning  retreat  under  existing  circumstances.  He 
could  not  but  remember  the  pride  and  sanguine  hopes  under 
which  he  had  originally  conducted  the  expedition  out  of 
Peiraeus,  contrasted  with  the  miserable  sequel  and  ignominious 
close, — even  if  the  account  had  been  now  closed,  without  worse. 
He  could  not  but  be  conscious,  more  or  less,  how  much  of  all 
this  was  owing  to  his  own  misjudgement ;  and  under  such 
impressions,  the  idea  of  meeting  the  free  criticisms  and  scrutiny 
of  his  fellow  citizens  (even  putting  aside  the  chance  of  judicial 
trial)  must  have  been  insupportably  humiliating.  To  Nikias, — 
a  perfectly  brave  man,  and  suffering  withal  under  an  incurable 
disease, — life  at  Athens  had  neither  charm  nor  honour  left. 
Hence,  as  much  as  from  any  other  reason,  he  was  induced  to 
withhold  the  order  for  departure;  clinging  to  the  hope  that 
some  unforeseen  boon  of  fortune  might  yet  turn  up — ^and 
yielding  to  the  idlest  delusions  from  correspondents  in  the 
interior  of  Syracuse.^ 

Nearly  a  month  after  the  night-battle  on  Epipolae,'  Gylippus 
and  Sikanus  both  returned  to  Syracuse.  The  latter 
had  been  unsuccessful  at  Agrigentum,  where  the 
philo-Syracusan  party  had  been  sent  into  banishment 
before  his  arrival ;  but  Gylippus  brought  with  him  a 
considerable  force  of  Sicilian  Greeks,  together  with 
those  Peloponnesian  hoplites  who  had  started  from 
Cape  Taenarus  in  the  early  spring,  and  who  had  made 
their  way  from  Kyr^n6  first  along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  then 
across  to  Selinus.  Such  increase  of  strength  immediately 
determined  the  Syracusans  to  resume  the  aggressive,  both  by 
land  and  by  sea.  In  the  Athenians,  as  they  saw  the  new  allies 
marching  in  over  Epipolae,  it  produced  a  deeper  despondency. 


Increase  of 
force  and 
confidence 
in  Syracuse 
— Nikias  at 
length  con- 
sents to 
retreat. 
Orders  for 
retreat  pri- 
vately cir- 
culated. 


*  Thucyd.  vii,  49.  *Ayri\4yoyros  8i 
rov  NiKiov,  bicMos  ris  fcal  fi4\Xri<ris  ivryi- 
ytro,  Kcd  &fut  iiir6yoia  fi^  ri  Ktd  irK4ov 
cI8m>s  6  Hildas  Ivx^f^Cv*^ 

The  language  of  Justin  respecting 
this  proceemng  is  just  and  discriminating 
— "Nicias,  seu  pudore  male  actse  rei, 
seu  metu   destitutse   spei   civium,   seu 


i» 


impellente    fato,    manere    contendit 
(Justin,  iv.  5). 

*  This  interval  may  be  inferred  (sec 
Dodwell,  Ann.  Thucyd.  viL  50)  from 
the  state  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Epipobe,  compared  wifli 
the  subsequent  eclipse. 
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combined  with  bitter  r^ret  that  they  had  not  adopted  the  pro- 
position of  departing  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Epipolae, 
when  Demosthen^  first  proposed  it.  The  late  interval  of 
lingering  hopeless  inaction  with  continued  sickness,  had  farther 
weakened  their  strength,  and  Demosthenes  now  again  pressed 
the  resolution  for  immediate  departure.  Whatever  fancies 
Nikias  may  have  indulged  about  Syracusan  embarrassments, 
were  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  Gylippus ;  nor  did  he  venture 
to  persist  in  his  former  peremptory  opposition — though  even 
now  he  seems  to  have  assented  against  his  own  conviction.^ 
He  however  insisted  with  good  reason,  that  no  formal  or 
public  vote  should  be  taken  on  the  occasion — but  that  the 
order  should  be  circulated  through  the  camp,  as  privately  as 
possible,  to  be  ready  for  departure  at  a  given  signal.  Intima- 
tion was  sent  to  Katana  that  the  armament  was  on  the  point 
of  coming  away — with  orders  to  forward  no  farther  supplies.* 

This  plan  was  proceeding  successfully :  the  ships  were  made 
ready — much  of  the  property  of  the  army  had  already  EcUpse  of 

1  1       I  1         .   1  1         •  1  ^     the  moon— 

been  conveyed  aboard  without  awakening  the  sus-  Athenian 
picion  of  the  enemy — the  signal  would  have  been  postponed. 
hoisted  on  the  ensuing  morning — and  within  a  few  hours,  this 
fated  armament  would  have  found  itself  clear  of  the  harboun 
with  comparatively  small  loss^ — when  the  Gods  themselves  (I 
speak  in  the  language  and  feelings  of  the  Athenian  camp) 
interfered  to  forbid  its  departure.  On  the  voxy  night  before 
(the  27th  August,  413  B.C.) — ^which  was  full  moon — the  moon 
was  eclipsed.  Such  a  portent,  impressive  to  the  Athenians  at 
all  times,  was  doubly  so  under  their  present  despondency,  and 
many  of  them  construed  it  as  a  divine  prohibition  against 
departure  until  a  certain  time  should  have  elapsed,  with 
expiatory  ceremonies  to  take  off  the  effect.  They  made  known 
their  wish  for  postponement  to  Nikias  and  his  colleagues ;  but 
their  interference  was  superfluous,  for  Nikias  himself  was  more 
deeply  affected  than  any  one  else.  He  consulted  the  prophets, 
who  declared  that  the  army  ought  not  to  decamp  until  thrice 
nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  should  have  passed  over.* 


*  Thuqrd.  vii.  50.  its  abro7s  oWi  6 
Vaelas  In  tiioitos  ^vavnovrot  &c. 
Diodor.  xiiL  12.    'O  Niicfoj  JivayKda$ii 


*  Tbucyd.  vii.  60. 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  12.  Ol  vrpartOrtu  rk 
ffKMhi  iyrrlOtyro,  &c  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c.  23. 

*  The  moon  was  totally  eclipsed  on 
this  night,  August  27,  413  B.C.,  from 
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And  Nikias  took  upon  himself  to  announce,  that  until  after 
the  interval  indicated  by  them,  he  would  not  permit  even  any 
discussion  or  proposition  on  the  subject. 

The  decision  of  the  prophets,  which  Nikias  thus  made  his 
Eclipses  own  was  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  Athenian  army : 
S^siLn^s-  yet  it  went  along  with  the  general  feelings  and 
interpreted  was  obeyed  without  hesitation.  Even  Demosthenfe, 
PhUochorus.  though  if  hc  had  commanded  alone,  he  might  have 
tried  to  overrule  it — found  himself  compelled  to  yield.  Yet 
according  to  Philochorus  (himself  a  professional  diviner,  skilful 
in  construing  the  religious  meaning  of  events),  it  was  a  decision 
decidedly  wrong;  that  is,  wrong  according  to  the  canonical 
principles  of  divination.  To  men  planning  escape  or  any  other 
operation  requiring  silence  and  secrecy,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
as  hiding  light  and  producing  darkness,  was  (he  affirmed)  an 
encouraging  sign,  and  ought  to  have  made  the  Athenians  even 
more  willing  and  forw-ard  in  quitting  the  harbour.  We  are 
told,  too,  that  Nikias  had  recently  lost  by  death  Stilbid^s,  the 
ablest  prophet  in  his  service ;  and  that  he  was  thus  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  prophets  of  inferior  ability.^  His  piety  left 
no  means  untried  of  appeasing  the  gods,  by  prayer,  sacrifice, 
and  expiatory  ceremonies,  continued  until  the  necessity  of 
actual  conflict  arrived.^ 

The  impediment  thus  finally  and  irreparably  intercepting 
the  Athenian  departure,  was  the  direct,  though  unintended 
consequence,  of  the  delay  previously  caused  by  Nikias,  We 
cannot  doubt,  however,  that,  when  the  eclipse  first  happened, 
he  regarded  it  as  a  sign  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  which  he 


27  minutes  past  9  to  34  minutes  past  10 
P.M.  (Wurm,  De  Ponderib.  Graecor.  sect 
xciv.  p.  184) — speaking  with  reference  to 
an  observer  in  Sicily. 

Thucydid6s  states  that  Nikias  adopted 
the  injunction  of  the  prophets,  to  tarry 
thrice  nine  days  (vii.  50).  Diodorus  says 
three  days.  Plutarch  intimates  that 
Nikias  went  beyond  the  injunction  of 
the  prophets,  who  only  insisted  on  three 
days,  while  he  resolved  on  remaining 
for  an  entire  lunar  period  (Plutarch, 
Nikias,  c.  23). 

I  follow  the  statement  of  Thucydid^s: 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Nikias 
would  lengthen  the  time  beyond  what 
the  prophets  prescribed. 


The  erroneous  statement  respecting 
this  memorable  event,  in  so  respectable 
an  author  as  Polybius,  is  not  a  bttle  sor* 
prising  (Polyb.  ix.  19). 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  22;  Diodor. 
xiii.  12 ;  Thucyd.  vii.  50.  Stilbides 
was  eminent  in  his  profession  of  a 
prophet :  see  Aristophan.  Pac.  1029, 
with  the  citations  from  Eupolis  and 
Philochorus  in  the  Scholia. 

Compare  the  description  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  at 
Thebes,  inmiediately  prior  to  the  last 
expedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly 
(Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  31). 

'  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  24. 
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had  himself  before  delivered,  and  that  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  having  so  long  resisted  the  proposition  for  going  away. 
Let  us  add,  that  all  those  Athenians  who  were  predisposed  to 
look  upon  eclipses  as  signs  from  heaven  of  calamity  about  to 
come,  would  find  themselves  strengthened  in  that  belief  by 
the  unparalleled  woes  even  now  impending  over  this  unhappy 
army. 

What  interpretation  the  Syracusans,  confident  and  victo- 
rious, put  on  the  eclipse,  we  are  not  told.  But  they  ^«°*J^«*- 
knew  well  how  to  interpret  the  fact,  which  speedily  ti»e  sym- 
came  to  their  knowledge,  that  the  Athenians  had  defeat  of 
fully  resolved  to  make  a  furtive  escape,  and  had  only  man  fleet  ia 
been  prevented  by  the  eclipse.  Such  a  resolution.  Harbour. 
amounting  to  an  unequivocal  confession  of  helplessness,  em- 
boldened the  Syracusans  yet  farther,  to  crush  them  as  they 
were  in  the  harbour,  and  never  to  permit  them  to  occupy  even 
any  other  post  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  Gylippus  caused  his 
triremes  to  be  manned  and  practised  for  several  days  :  he  then 
drew  out  his  land-force,  and  made  a  demonstration  of  no  great 
significance  against  the  Athenian  lines.  On  the  morrow,  he 
brought  out  all  his  forces,  both  land  and  naval ;  with  the  former 
of  which  he  beset  the  Athenian  lines,  while  the  fleet,  ^6  tri- 
remes in  number,  was  directed  to  sail  up  to  the  Athenian  naval 
station.  The  Athenian  fleet,  86  triremes  strong,  sailed  out  to 
meet  it,  and  a  close,  general,  and  desperate  action  took  place. 
The  fortune  of  Athens  had  fled.  The  Syracusans  first  beat 
the  centre  division  of  the  Athenians ;  next,  the  right  division 
under  Eurymedon,  who  in  attempting  an  evolution  to  outflank 
the  enemy's  left,  forgot  those  narrow  limits  of  the  harbour 
which  were  at  every  turn  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  mariner — 
neared  the  land  too  much — and  was  pinned  up  against  it,  in 
the  recess  of  Daskon,  by  the  vigorous  attack  of  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  here  slain,  and  his  division  destroyed :  successively, 
the  entire  Athenian  fleet  was  beaten  and  driven  ashore. 

Few  of  the  defeated  ships  could  get  into  their  own  station 
Most  of  them  were  forced  ashore  or  grounded  on  Paniaisuc- 
points  without  those  limits;  upon  which  Gylippus  ^^^"^ 
marched  down  his  land-force  to  the  water's  edge,  in  ^y"pp"»- 
order  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  crews  as  well  as  to  assist 
the  Syracusan  seamen  in  hauling  ofi*  the  ships  as  prizes.     His 
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march  however  was  so  hurried  and  disorderly,  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian troops,  on  guard  at  the  flank  of  the  Athenian  station, 
sallied  out  against  them  as  they  approached,  beat  the  foremost 
of  them,  and  drove  them  away  from  the  shore  into  the  marsh 
called  Lysimeleia.  More  Syracusan  troops  came  to  their  aid  ; 
but  the  Athenians  also,  anxious  above  all  things  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  ships,  came  forth  in  greater  numbers ;  and  a 
general  battle  ensued  in  which  the  litter  were  victorious. 
Though  they  did  not  inflict  much  loss  upon  the  enemy,  yet 
they  saved  most  of  their  own  triremes  which  had  been  driven 
ashore,  together  with  the  crews — and  carried  them  into  the 
naval  station.  Except  for  this  success  on  land,  the  entire 
Athenian  fleet  would  have  been  destroyed :  as  it  was,  the 
defeat  was  still  complete,  and  eighteen  triremes  were  lost,  all 
their  crews  being  slain.  This  was  probably  the  division  of 
Eurymedon,  which  having  been  driven  ashore  in  the  recess  of 
Daskon,  was  too  far  off*  from  the  Athenian  station  to  receive 
any  land  assistance.  As  the  Athenians  were  hauling  in  their 
disabled  triremes,  the  Syracusans  made  a  last  effort  to  destroy 
them  by  means  of  a  fireship,  for  which  the  wind  happened  to 
be  favourable.  But  the  Athenians  found  means  to  prevent  her 
approach,  and  to  extinguish  the  flames.^ 

Here  was  a  complete  victory  gained  over  Athens  on  her 
The  Syra-  ^^^  element — gained  with  inferior  numbers — gained 
even  over  the  fresh,  and  yet  formidable  fleet  recently 
brought  by  Demosthenes.  It  told  but  too  plainly 
on  which  side  the  superiority  now  lay — how  well  the 
Syracusans  had  organized  their  naval  strength  for 
the  specialties  of  their  own  harbour — how  ruinous 
had  been  the  folly  of  Nikias  in  retaining  his  excel- 
lent seamen  imprisoned  within  that  petty  and  unwholesome 
lake,  where  land  and  water  alike  did  the  work  of  their  enemies. 
It  not  only  disheartened  the  Athenians,  but  belied  all  their 
past  experience,  and  utterly  confounded  them.  Sickness  of 
the  whole  enterprise,  and  repentance  for  having  undertaken  it, 
now  became  uppermost  in  their  minds :  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  hear  of  no  complaints  against  Nikias  separately.* 


cusans  de- 
termine to 
block  up 
the  mouth 
of  the  har- 
bour, and 
destroy  or 
capture  the 
whole 
Athenian 
armament. 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  52,  53 ;  Diod.  xiii.  13. 
'  Thucyd.  vii.  55.     Ol  fih  *Adrivouoi 
iv  iravrX  5^  oidv/xtai  ^trav^   KciX  6  wapd' 


\oyos  ahroTs  M^yos  ^v,  vo\h  8i  fitl(wy 
frt  rfis  aTpartias  6  ficrcificXos. 
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But  repentance  came  too  late.  The  Syracusans,  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  their  victory,  sailed  round  the  harbour  in 
triumph  as  again  their  own,^  and  already  looked  on  the  enemy 
within  it  as  their  prisoners.  They  determined  to  close  up  and 
guard  the  mouth  of  it,  from  Plemmyrium  to  Ortygia,  so  as  to 
leave  no  farther  liberty  of  exit 

Nor  were  they  insensible  how  vastly  the  scope  of  the  contest 
was  now  widened,  and  the  value  of  the  stake  before  j^^^ 
them  enhanced     It  was  not  merely  to  rescue  their  syra^iliS? 
own  city  from  siege,  nor  even  to  repel  and  destroy  JSJSJo?* 
the  besieging  army,  that  they  were  now  contending.  ^c*J;*JS^;;rf, 
It  was  to  extinguish  the  entire  power  of  Athens,  and  ^  ctSJ^^ 
liberate  the  half  of  Greece  from  dependence;  for  ^'p^^^- 
Athens  could  never  be  expected  to  survive  so  terrific  a  loss  as 
that  of  the  entire  double  armament  before  Syracuse.*    The 
S3aacusans  exulted  in  the  thought  that  this  great  achievement 
would  be  theirs ;  that  their  city  was  the  field,  and  their  navy 
the  chief  instrument,  of  victory  ;  a  lasting  source  of  glory  to 
them,  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  but  even  in 
those  of  posterity.    Their  pride  swelled  when  they  reflected 
on  the  Pan-Hellenic  importance  which  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
had  now  acquired,  and  when  they  counted  up  the  number 
and  variety  of  Greek  warriors  who  were  now  fighting,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  between  EuryAlus  and  Plemmyrium.     With 
the  exception  of  the  great  struggle  between  Athens  and  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  never  before  had  combatants  so 
many  and  so  miscellaneous  been  engaged  under  the  same 
banners.      Greeks  continental   and   insular — Ionic,  vastnum- 
Doric,  and  iEolic  —  autonomous  and  dependent —  m^\^ 
volunteers  and  mercenaries — from  Miletus  and  Chios  "ftfU^SS"' 
in  the  east  to  Selinus  in  the  west — ^were  all  here  to  iSgag^^S*" 
be  found ;  and  not  merely  Greeks,  but  also  the  bar-  ^f  a^L^?' 
baric  Sikels,  Egestaeans,  Tyrrhenians,  and  lapygians.  Syracuse. 
If  the  Lacedaemonians,  Corinthians,  and  Boeotians,  were  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  Syracuse — the  Argeians  and  Mantineians, 
not  to  mention  the  great  insular  cities,  stood  in  arms  against 
her.     The  jumble  of  kinship  among  the  combatants  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  the  cross  action  of  different  local  antipathies, 


'  ThucycL  vii.  56.     Ol  8^  2vpaK6atoi  r6v  re  Kifiiva  Mhs  raphrX^o¥  ctScws,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  56. 
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is  put  in  lively  antithesis  by  Thucydidfis.*  But  amidst  so 
vast  an  assembled  number,  of  which  they  were  the  chiefs,  the 
paymasters,  and  the  centre  of  combination — the  Syracusans 
might  well  feel  a  sense  of  personal  aggrandisement,  and  a 
consciousness  of  the  great  blow  which  they  were  about  to 
strike,  sufficient  to  exalt  them  for  the  time  above  the  level 
even  of  their  great  Dorian  chiefs  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  was  their  first  operation,  occupying  three  days,  to  close 
The  syni-     up  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  which  was  nearly 

cusans  block  -it  j         •.!.  i  /•  j  •    ^' 

up  the  mouth  onc  mile  broad,  with  vessels  of  every  description — 
hour.  triremes,  traders,  boats,  &c. — anchored  in  an  oblique 

direction,  and  chained  together.*  They  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared their  naval  force  with  redoubled  zeal  for  the  desperate 
struggle  which  they  knew  to  be  coming.  They  then  awaited 
the  efforts  of  the  Athenians,  who  watched  their  proceedings 
with  sadness  and  anxiety. 

Nikias   and   his   colleagues   called  together  the  principal 
officers  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done.     As  they 

nians  resolve  had  kw  provlsions  remaining,  and  had  counter- 
to  force  their  i  i        i      .        /•       i  i .  .  « 

way  out-  ordered  their  farther  supplies,  some  instant  and 
maJTby  ihi  dcsperate  effort  was  indispensable ;  and  the  only 
point  in  debate  was,  whether  they  should  bum  their 
fleet  and  retire  by  land,  or  make  a  fresh  maritime  exertion  to 
break  out  of  the  harbour.  Such  had  been  the  impression  left 
by  the  recent  sea-fight,  that  many  in  the  camp  leaned  to  the 
former  scheme.^  But  the  generals  resolved  upon  first  trying 
the  latter,  and  exhausted  all  their  combinations  to  give  to  it 
the  greatest  possible  effect.  They  now  evacuated  the  upper 
portion  of  their  lines,  both  on  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolae, 
and  even  on  the  lower  ground,  such  portion  as  was  nearest  to 
the  southern  cliff;  confining  themselves  to  a  limited  fortified 
space  close  to  the  shore,  just  adequate  for  their  sick,  their 
wounded,  and  their  stores ;  in  order  to  spare  the  necessity  for 
a  large  garrison  to  defend  them,  and  thus  leave  nearly  their 
whole  force  disposable  for  sea-service.  They  then  made  ready 
every  trireme  in  the  station,  which  could  be  rendered  ever  sb 
imperfectly  seaworthy,  constraining  every  fit  man  to  serve 
aboard  them,  without  distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  country. 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  57,  58.  »  Thucyd.  vu.  59 ;  Diodor.  xiil  14. 

*  Platarch,  Nikias,  c.  24. 
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The  triremes  were  maimed  with  double  crews  of  soldiers, 
hoplites  as  well  as  bowmen  and  darters — ^the  latter  mostly 
Akamanians ;  while  the  hoplites,  stationed  at  the  prow  with 
orders  to  board  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible,  were  fur- 
nished with  grappling-irons  to  detain  the  enemy's  ship  imme- 
diately after  the  moment  of  collision,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  withdrawn  and  the  collision  repeated,  with  all   its 
injurious  effects  arising  from  the  strength  and  massiveness 
of  the  Syracusan  ep6tids.    The  best  consultation  was  held 
with  the  steersmen  as  to  arrangement  and  manoeuvres  of  every 
trireme,  and  no  precaution  omitted  which  the  scanty  means  at 
hand  allowed.     In  the  well-known  impossibility  of  obtaining 
new  provisions,  every  man  was  anxious  to  hurry  on  the 
struggle.*     But  Nikias,  as  he  mustered  them  on  the  shore 
immediately  before  going  aboard,  saw  but  too  plainly  that  it 
was  the  mere  stress  of  desperation  which  impelled  them.;  that 
the  elasticity,  the  disciplined  confidence,  the  maritime  pride, 
habitual  to  the  Athenians  on  shipboard — was  extinct,  or 
dimly  and  faintly  burning. 

He  did  his  best  to  revive  them,  by  exhortations  unusually 
emphatic  and  impressive.     "  Recollect  (he  said)  that  Exhortations 

*^  ,  ,  ,         o  of  Nikias  on 

you  too,   not  less  than  the  Syracusans,  are  now  putHngthe 

GPCWS 

fighting  for  your  own  safety  and  for  your  country ;  aboard, 
for  it  is  only  by  victory  in  the  coming  struggle  that  any  of 
you  can  ever  hope  to  see  his  country  again.  Yield  not  to 
despair  like  raw  recruits  after  a  first  defeat :  you^  Athenians 
and  allies,  familiar  with  the  unexpected  revolutions  of  war, 
wUl  hope  now  for  the  fair  turn  of  fortune,  and  fight  with  a 
spuit  worthy  of  the  great  force  which  you  see  here  around 
you.  We  generals  have  now  made  effective  provision  against 
our  two  grest  disadvantages — ^the  narrow  circuit  of  the  har- 
bour, and  the  thickness  of  the  enemy's  prows.*  Sad  as  the 
necessity  is,  we  have  thrown  aside  all  our  Athenian  skill  and 
tactics,  and  have  prepared  to  fight  under  the  conditions  forced 
upon  us  by  the  enemy — a  land  battle  on  shipboard.®  It  will 
be  for  you  to  conquer  in  this  last  desperate  struggle,  where 
there  is  no  friendly  shore  to  receive  you  if  you  give  way. 


'  Thucyd.  viL  6a 

'  Thucyd.  yIL  62.    *A  8i  dpwyA  ^rc(- 
ttf/My  hr\  Tg  rod  Xifih^os  arwirnfri  wphs 


•  Thucyd.  vii.  62.    *Ej  rovro  yhp  8^ 
rc«y,  ical  rh  fi-fyrt  abrohs  iufaicpo^trBai, 
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You,  hopHtes  on  the  deck,  as  soon  as  you  have  the  enemy's 
trireme  in  contact,  keep  him  fast,  and  relax  not  until  you 
have  swept  away  his  hoplites  and  mastered  his  deck.  You,  sea- 
men and  rowers,  must  yet  keep  up  your  courage,  in  spite  of 
this  sad  failure  in  our  means,  and  subversion  of  our  tactics. 
You  are  better  defended  on  deck  above,  and  you  have  more 
triremes  to  help  you,  than  in  the  recent  defeat  Such  of  you 
as  are  not  Athenian  citizens,  I  entreat  to  recollect  the  valuable 
privileges  which  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from  serving  in 
the  navy  of  Athens.  Though  not  really  citizens,  you  have 
been  reputed  and  treated  as  such :  you  have  acquired  our 
dialect,  you  have  copied  our  habits,  and  have  thus  enjoyed  the 
admiration,  the  imposing  station,  and  the  security,  arising 
from  our  great  empire.^  Partaking  as  you  do  freely  in  the 
benefits  of  that  empire,  do  not  now  betray  it  to  these  Sicilians 
and  Corinthians  whom  you  have  so  often  beaten.  For  such  of 
you  as  are  Athenians,  I  again  remind  you  that  Athens  has 
neither  fresh  triremes,  nor  fresh  hoplites,  to  replace  those  now 
here.  Unless  you  are  now  victorious,  her  enemies  near  home 
will  find  her  defenceless ;  and  our  countrymen  there  will 
become  slaves  to  Sparta,  as  you  will  to  Syracuse.  Recollect, 
every  man  of  you,  that  you  now  going  aboard  here  are  the  dU 
of  Athens — her  hoplites,  her  ships,  her  entire  remaining  city, 
and  her  splendid  name.*  Bear  up  then  and  conquer,  every  man 
with  his  best  mettle,  in  this  one  last  struggle — for  Athens 
as  well  as  yourselves,  and  on  an  occasion  which  will  never 
return." 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  63.  ToTj  ^\  ya^rtus 
wapaiy&f  Koi  iv  r^  airr^  r^e  koL  UtofuUf 
fiil  iicwtitXfix^cii  Ti  reus  ^vfjuj>0pa7s  iyav 
....  iK^iytiv  Tc  r^y  ri^oi^y  iyBvfiuffBaif 
&s  &|(a  iarl  Hiaff^ffoaBai,  ol  r4»s 
*AOii  ya'ioi  yoiJ,i(6fA€yoi  xal  fA^  6yrts 
tyicoy^  rrit  re  ^wv^s  rp  hrnrrfifijii  koI 
r&y  rp^vy  rp  fii/A-fitrti  iOavfidC^trO^  icor^t 
'Hfy  *EX\A9a,  ical  rrjf  itpxiis  t^j  iifierfpas 
obK  t\aff<roy  Korrh.  rh  »^cXct<r0ai,  ts  re 
rh  ^ofitphy  rots  {hrnic6ois  iced  rb  p.^  081- 
KUff9cu  iroKh  irXciov,  /i€T€/x<'''*»  fi<rT€ 
KoivwyoX  iiAyoi  i\tv94pots  iifuy  rris  ^px^^ 
iyrts^  9iKedws  oM^y  yvy  fi^   KcercarpoHl- 

80T€,  &C. 

Dr.  Arnold,  (together  with  Goller  and 
Poppo),  following  the  Scholiast,  explain 
these  words  as  having  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  metics  in  the  Athenian 
naval  service.    But  I  cannot  think  this 


correct.  All  persons  in  that  service— 
who  were  freemen,  but  yet  not  citizens 
of  Athens — are  here  designated  ;  partly 
metics,  doubtless,  but  parUy  also  citi- 
zens of  the  islands  and  dependent  allies 
— the  (eVo<  yaufidrcu  alluoed  to  by  the 
Corinthians  and  by  Perikl^  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Thucyd.  i.  121-143)  as  the  injr^  J^»- 
fus  fiuWoy  fj  oUfla  of  Athens.  Without 
doubt  there  were  numerous  foreign  sea- 
men in  the  warlike  navy  of  Athens,  who 
derived  great  consideration  as  well  as 
profit  from  the  service,  and  often  passed 
themselves  off  for  Athenian  atizens 
when  they  really  were  not  so. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  64.     "Ori  ol  4y  rais 

yavirly  ^yuuv  yvy  i(r6yutyoi^  ical  vi(oi  rois 

*A0iiyaloi5  tla\  Koi  loyes,  ko*  4i  ihtSXotwos 

I  ir6\is,  KoX  rh  fUya  iyofta  rSky  *AO^y&y .  •  • 


Chap.  LX.  NIKIAS  TO  THE  TRIERARCHS.  ISS 

If,  in  transSaliiig  flic  despsttdi  written  liome  ten  months 
before  by  Nikias  to  the  people  of  Athens,  we  were  A^ny  of 
compelled  to  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  efibrte  to 
the  bitterest  condemnation  of  his  own  previous  policy  Sl^ffi^ 
as  commander — so  we  are  here  carried  back,  when  we  find 
him  striving  to  palliate  the  ruinous  effects  of  that  confined 
space  of  water  which  paralysed  the  Athenian  seamen,  to  his 
own  obstinate  improvidence  in  forbidding  the  egress  of  the 
fleet  when  insisted  on  by  Demosthenes.  His  hearers  pro- 
bably were  too  much  absorbed  with  the  terrible  present,  to 
revert  to  irremediable  mistakes  of  the  past  Immediately  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  touching  address,  the  order  was  given 
to  go  aboard,  and  the  seamen  took  their  places.  But  when 
the  triremes  were  fully  manned,  and  the  trierarchs,  after  super- 
intending the  embarkation,  were  themselves  about  to  enter 
and  push  off — ^the  agony  of  Nikias  was  too  great  to  be  re- 
pressed. Feeling  more  keenly  than  any  man  the  intensity  of 
this  last  death  struggle,  and  the  serious,  but  inevitable  short- 
comings of  the  armament  in  its  present  condition — ^he  still 
thought  that  he  had  not  said  enough  for  the  occasion.  He 
now  renewed  his  appeal  personally  to  the  trierarchs, — all  of 
them  citizens  of  rank  and  wealth  at  Athens.  They  were  all 
familiarly  known  to  him,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  every 
man  separately  by  his  own  name,  his  father's  name,  and  his 
tribe — adjuring  him  by  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  motives 
which  could  touch  the  human  feelings.  Some  he  reminded  of 
their  own  previous  glories,  others  of  the  achievements  of  illus- 
trious ancestors,  imploring  them  not  to  dishonour  or  betray 
these  precious  titles :  to  all  alike  he  recalled  the  charm  of  their 
beloved  country,  with  its  full  political  freedom  and  its  uncon- 
strained licence  of  individual  agency  to  every  man  :  to  all  alike 
he  appealed  in  the  names  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  paternal  gods.  He  cared  not  for  being  suspected  of 
trenching  upon  the  common-places  of  rhetoric  :  he  caught  at 
every  topic  which  could  touch  the  inmost  affections,  awaken 
the  in-bred  patriotism,  and  rekindle  the  abated  courage  of  the 
officers,  whom  he  was  sending  forth  to  this  desperate  venture. 
He  at  length  constrained  himself  to  leave  off",  still  fancying  in 
his  anxiety  that  he  ought  to  say  more — and  proceeded  to 
marshal  the  land-force  for  the  defence  of  the  lines,  as  well  as 
along  the  shore  where  they  might  render  as  much  service  and 
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as  much  encouragement  as  possible  to  the  combatants  on  ship- 
board.^ 

Very  different  was  the  spirit  prevalent,  and  very  opposite 
the  burning  words  uttered,  on  the  seaboard  of  the 


Bold  and 
animated 


SIguage  of    Syracusan  station,  as  the  leaders  were  mustering  their 
thcl^V*"    men  immediately  before   embarkation.     They  had 


jyra 
cusan  fleet. 


been  apprised  of  the  grappling  irons  now  about  to 
be  employed  by  the  Athenians,  and  had  guarded  against 
them  in  part  by  stretching  hides  along  their  bows,  so  that  the 
"iron-hand"  might  slip  off  without  acquiring  any  hold.  The 
preparatory  movements  even  within  the  Athenian  station  being 
perfectly  visible,  Gylippus  sent  the  fleet  out  with  the  usual 
prefatory  harangue.  He  complimented  them  on  the  great 
achievements  which  they  had  already  performed  in  breaking 
down  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  so  long  held  irresistible.*  He 
reminded  them  that  the  sally  of  their  enemies  was  only  a  last 
effort  of  despair,  seeking  nothing  but  escape,  undertaken 
without  confidence  in  themselves,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
throwing  aside  all  their  own  tactics  in  order  to  copy  feebly 
those  of  the  Syracusans.'  He  called  upon  them  to  recollect 
the  destructive  purposes  which  the  invaders  had  brought  with 
them  against  Syracuse,  to  inflict  with  resentful  hand  the 
finishing  stroke  upon  this  half-ruined  armament,  and  to  taste 
the  delight  of  satiating  a  legitimate  revenge.* 

The  Syracusan  fleet — ^6  triremes  strong,  as  in  the  last 
Syracusan  battle — ^was  the  first  to  put  off  from  shore ;  Pythen 
with  the  Corinthians  in  the  centre,  Sikanus  and 
Agatharchus  on  the  wings.  A  certain  proportion  of 
them  were  placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  in 
order  to  guard  the  barrier ;  while  the  rest  were  dis- 
tributed around  the  harbour,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Athenians  from  different  sides  as  soon  as  they  should  approach. 
Moreover  the  surface  of  the  harbour  swarmed  with  the  light 


arrange- 
ments.  Con< 
dition  of  the 
Great  Har- 
bour— sym- 
pathising 
population 
surrounding 
it. 


*  See  the  striking  chapter  of  Thucyd. 
vii.  69.  Even  the  tame  style  of  Diodorus 
(xiii.  15)  becomes  animated  in  describing 
this  scene. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  65. 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  66,  67. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  68.  rpbs  oJr  ^raJ^iov 
re  roio^n^y  ....  ^f>y]7  wpofffil^cffuy^  Kal 
POfdffwfJMP    ifia   fthf    pofUfjuiraTOP    tJyai 


wphs  robs  ivamiovSt  o\  h»  its  iir\  rifimpl^ 
rod  vpo<nr€ff6yros  lutcudttrttunp  diroirX^ou 
rris  yy^firis  rh  Bvfioifiepoy^  ifia  9h  ix^pf^f 
itfilfpaffBai  iYy€yria6fjitvov  iffuy.  Kid  (r^ 
\€y6fjitv6p  wov)  fiBiorow  cTroi. 

This  plain  and  undisguised  invocation 
of  the  angry  and  revengeful  passions 
should  be  noticed,  as  a  mark  of  cnaracter 
and  manners. 
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craft  of  the  Syracusans,  In  many  of  which  embarked  youthful 
volunteers,  sons  of  the  best  families  in  the  city  ;^  boats  of  no 
mean  service  during  the  battle,  saving  or  destroying  the  sea- 
men cast  overboard  from  disabled  ships,  as  well  as  annoying 
the  fighting  Athenian  triremes.  The  day  was  one  sacred  to 
H^rakl^  at  Syracuse ;  and  the  prophets  announced  that  the 
god  would  ensure  victory  to  the  Syracusans,  provided  they 
stood  on  the  defensive,  and  did  not  begin  the  attack,*  More-^ 
over  the  entire  shore  round  the  harbour,  except  the  Athenian 
station  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  crowded  with 
Syracusan  soldiers  and  spectators ;  while  the  walls  of  Ortygia, 
immediately  overhanging  the  water,  were  lined  with  the  feebler 
population  of  the  city,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
From  the  Athenian  station  presently  came  forth  no  triremes, 
under  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and  Euthydfimus — ^with  the 
customary  psean,  its  tone  probably  partaking  of  the  general 
sadness  of  the  camp.  They  steered  across  direct  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  beholding  on  all  sides  the  armed  enemies 
ranged  along  the  shore,  as  well  as  the  unarmed  multitudes 
who  were  imprecating  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  their 
heads  ;  while  for  them,  there  was  no  sympathy,  except  among 
the  fellow-sufferers  within  their  own  lines.  Inside  of  this 
narrow  basin,  rather  more  than  five  English  miles  in  circuit, 
194  ships  of  war,  each  manned  with  more  than  200  men,  were 
about  to  join  battle — in  the  presence  of  countless  masses 
around,  all  with  palpitating  hearts,  and  near  enough  both  to 
see  and  hear;  the  most  picturesque  battle  (if  we  could  abstract 
our  minds  from  its  terrible  interest)  probably  in  history,  without 
smoke  or  other  impediments  to  vision,  and  in  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  Sicily — a  serious  and  magnified  realization  of  those 
Naumachiae  which  the  Roman  emperors  used  to  exhibit  with 


^  Diodonis,  xiii.  14.  Plutarch  has  a  his  account  before  us,  even  than  Thucy- 
similar  statement,  in  reference  to  the  did6s;  since  he  was  probably  at  this 
previous  battle :  but  I  think  he  must  time  in  Syracuse,  and  was  perhaps 
nave  confused  one  battle  with  the  other  actually  engaged, 
—for  his  account  can  hardly  be  made  to  '  '  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  24,  25.  Timaeus 
harmonise  with  Thucydid8s  (Plutarch,  ^  reckoned  the  aid  of  H6rakles  as  having 
Nikias,  c  24).  ,  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  Syra- 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  both  Plu*  '  cusan  victory  over  the  Athenians.    He 
tarch  and  Diodonis  had  probably  read    gave  several  reasons  why  the  god  was 
the  description  of  the  batUes  in  the    provoked   against  the  Athenians :  see 
Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  contained  1  T imeeus,  Fragm.  104,  ed.  Didot. 
in  Philistus ;  a  better  witness,  if  we  had  I 
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gladiators  on  the  Italian  lakes,  for  the  recreation  of  the 
people. 

The  Athenian  fleet  made  directly  for  that  portion  of  the 
Attempt  of  barrier  where  a  narrow  opening  (perhaps  closed  by  a 
nian  fleet  to    movcable  chain)  had  been  left  for  merchant-vessels. 

break  out— 

—battle  in  Their  first  impetuous  attack  broke  through  the  Syra- 
Harbour.  cusan  squadron  defending  it,  and  they  were  already 
attempting  to  sever  its  connecting  bonds,  when  the  enemy 
from  all  sides  crowded  in  upon  them  and  forced  them  to  desist 
Presently  the  battle  became  general,  and  -the  combatants  were 
distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  harbour.  On  both  sides  a 
fierce  and  desperate  courage  was  displayed,  even  greater  than 
had  been  shown  on  any  of  the  former  occasions.  At  the  first 
onset,  the  skill  and  tactics  of  the  steersmen  shone  conspicuous, 
well-seconded  by  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  rowers  and  by  their 
ready  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Keleust^s.  As  the  vessels 
neared,  the  bowmen,  slingers  and  throwers  on  the  deck  hurled 
clouds  of  missiles  against  the  enemy — next  was  heard  the 
loud  crash  of  the  two  impinging  metallic  fronts,  resounding  all 
along  the  shore.^  When  the  vessels  were  thus  once  in  contact, 
they  were  rarely  allowed  to  separate :  a  strenuous  hand-fight 
then  commenced  by  the  hoplites  in  each,  trying  respectively 
to  board  and  master  their  enemy's  deck.  It  was  not  always 
however  that  each  trireme  had  its  own  single  and  special 
enemy :  sometimes  one  ship  had  two  or  three  enemies  to  con- 
tend with  at  once — sometimes  she  fell  aboard  of  one  unsought, 
and  became  entangled.  After  a  certain  time,  the  fight  still 
obstinately  continuing,  all  sort  of  battle  order  became  lost ; 
the  skill  of  the  steersman  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Keleust^s  was  drowned  amidst  the  universal  din  and 


'  The  destructive  impact  of  these 
metallic  masses  at  the  heads  of  the  ships 
of  war,  as  well  as  the  periplus  practised 
by  a  lighter  ship  to  avoid  direct  collision 
against  a  heavier — is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Lucullus,  where  a  naval  engagement 
between  the  Roman  general,  and  Neop- 
tolemus  the  admiral  of  Mithridates,  is 
described.  '*  Lucullus  was  on  board  a 
Rhodian  quinquereme,  commanded  by 
Damagoras,  a  skilful  Rhodian  pilot ; 
while  Neoptolemus  was  approaching 
with  a  ship  much  heavier,  and  driving 


forward  to  a  direct  collision:  upon 
which  Damagoras  evaded  the  blow, 
rowed  rapidly  round,  and  struck  the 
enemy  in  the  stem."  ....  itltras  i 
Aafmy6pas  rh  fidpos  rris  fiaariKuciis,  iral 
rify  Toox^TijTO  rov  x^^'^^f'^^^^* 
ovK  ir6\firi<rf  mffiwtauif  ayriirpvpos,  &XA' 
6^4us  iK  TT^pieeywy^s  AntHrrp^tfoj  ixiKtv 
<r€v  M  Trp^fiycty  &<rcurBcu'  jcai  in€a$€l(nis 
iyrav$a  rrjs  y4as  id4^aro  riiv  vKny^if 
ikfiKafiq  ytvofiitniy,  St€  8^)  ro7s  BaXar- 
r€vov<rt  T^j  y4ws  fidpfcri  wpoirmaovffay*—- 
Plutarch,  Lucull.  c.  3. 
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mingled  cries  from  victors  as  well  as  vanquished  On  both 
sides  emulous  exhortations  were  poured  forth,  together  with 
reproach  and  sarcasm  addressed  to  any  ship  which  appeared 
flinching  from  the  contest ;  though  factitious  stimulus  of  this 
sort  was  indeed  but  little  needed 

Such  was  the  heroic  courage  on  both  sides,  that  for  a  long 
time  victory  was  altogether  doubtful,  and  the  whole  Long  con- 
harbour  was  a  scene  of  partial  encounters,  wherein  desperate 
sometimes  Syracusans,  sometimes  Athenians,  pre-  LtcSs*" 
vailed     According  as  success  thus  fluctuated,  so  touidS^ 
followed  the  cheers  or  wailings  of  the  spectators  Athenians, 
ashore.    At  one  and  the  same  time,  every  variety  of  human 
emotion  might  be  witnessed  ;  according  as  attention  was  turned 
towards  a  victorious  or  a  defeated  ship.     It  was  among  the 
spectators  in  the  Athenian  station,  above  all,  whose  entire  life 
and  liberty  were  staked  in  the  combat,  that  this  emotion  might 
be  seen  exaggerated  into  agony,  and  overpassing  the  excite- 
ment even  of  the  combatants  themselves.^    Those  among  them 
who  looked  towards  a  portion  of  the  harbour  where  their  friends 
seemed  winning,  were  full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  the  gods ; 
such  of  their  neighbours  as  contemplated  an  Athenian  ship  in 
diflSculty,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tion ;  while  a  third  group,  with  their  eyes  flxed  on  some  portion 
of  the  combat  still  disputed,  were  plunged  in  all  the  agitations 
of  doubt,  manifested  even  in  the  tremulous  swing  of  their 
bodies,  as  hope  or  fear  alternately  predominated     During  all 
the  time  that  the  combat  remained  undecided,  the  Athenians 
on  shore  were  distracted  by  all  these  manifold  varieties  of 
intense  sympathy.    But  at  length  the  moment  came,  after  a 
long-protracted  struggle,  when  victory  began  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Syracusans,  who,  perceiving  that  their  enemies 
were  slackening,  redoubled  their  efforts  as  well  as  their  shouts, 
and  pushed  them  back  towards  the  land.    All  the  Athenian 
triremes,  abandoning  farther  resistance,  were  thrust  ashore  like 
shipwrecked  vessels  in  or  near  their  own  station  ;  a  few  being 
even  captured  before  they  could  arrive  there.     The  diverse 
manifestations  of  sympathy  among  the  Athenians  in  the  station 
itself  were  now  exchanged  for  one  unanimous  shriek  of  agony 
and  despair.    The  boldest  of  them  rushed  to  rescue  the  ships 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  71. 
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and  their  crews  from  pursuit,  others  to  man  their  walls  in  case 
of  attack  from  land ;  many  were  even  paralysed  at  the  sight, 
and  absorbed  with  the  thoughts  of  their  own  irretrievable  ruin. 
Their  souls  were  doubtless  still  farther  subdued  by  the  wild 
and  enthusiastic  joy  which  burst  forth  in  maddening  shouts 
from  the  hostile  crowds  around  the  harbour,  in  response  to 
their  own  victorious  comrades  on  shipboard. 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  awful,  heart-stirring,  and  decisive 
Military  combat.  The  modern  historian  strives  in  vain  to 
irj^^^t  convey  the  impression  of  it  which  appears  in  the  con- 
ltroT"efno-  ^enscd  aud  burning  phrases  of  Thucydid^s.  We 
rions  which    find  in  his  description  of  battles  generally,  and  of 

accompanied  ■^  o  y ' 

them.  this  battle  beyond  all  others,  a  depth  and  abundance 

of  human  emotion  which  has  now  passed  out  of  military  pro- 
ceedings. The  Greeks  who  fight,  like  the  Greeks  who  look 
on,  are  not  soldiers  withdrawn  from  the  community,  and 
specialized  as  well  as  hardened  by  long  professional  training — 
but  citizens  with  all  their  passions,  instincts,  sympathies,  joys, 
and  sorrows,  of  domestic  as  well  as  political  life.  Moreover 
the  non-military  population  in  ancient  times  had  an  interest 
of  the  most  intense  kind  in  the  result  of  the  struggle ;  which 
made  the  difference  to  them,  if  not  of  life  and  death,  at  least 
of  the  extremity  of  happiness  and  misery.  Hence  the  strong 
light  and  shade,  the  Homeric  exhibition  of  undisguised  im- 
pulse, the  tragic  detail  of  personal  motive  and  suffering  which 
pervades  this  and  other  military  descriptions  of  Thucydid^ 
When  we  read  the  few  but  most  vehement  words  which  he 
employs  to  depict  the  Athenian  camp  under  this  fearful  trial, 
we  must  recollect  that  these  were  not  only  men  whose  all  was 
at  stake,  but  that  they  were  moreover  citizens  full  of  impressi- 
bility— sensitive  and  demonstrative  Greeks,  and  indeed  the 
most  sensitive  and  demonstrative  of  all  Greeks.  To  repress 
all  manifestations  of  strong  emotion  was  not  considered, 
in  ancient  times,  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
character. 

Amidst  all  the  deep  pathos,  however,  which  the  great  his- 
causcs  of  torian  has  imparted  to  the  final  battle  at  Syracuse, 
of^thc^*^'  he  has  not  explained  the  causes  upon  which  its  ulti- 
Athenians.  mate  issuc  tumcd.  Considering  that  the  Athenians 
were  superior  to  their  enemies  in  number,  as  no  to  76  triremes 
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— that  they  fought  with  courage  not  less  heroic — and  that  the 
action  was  on  their  own  element ;  we  might  have  anticipated 
for  them,  if  not  a  victory,  at  least  a  drawn  battle,  with  equal 
loss  on  both  sides.  But  we  may  observe — i.  The  number  of 
no  triremes  was  formed  by  including  some  hardly  seaworthy.^ 
2.  The  crews  were  composed  partly  of  men  not  used  to  sea- 
service  ;  and  the  Akamanian  darters  especially,  were  for  this 
reason  unhandy  with  their  missiles.*  3.  Though  the  water 
had  been  hitherto  the  element  favourable  to  Athens,  yet  her 
superiority  in  this  respect  was  declining,  and  her  enemies 
approaching  nearer  to  her,  even  in  the  open  sea.  But  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  harbour  would  have  nullified  her 
superiority  at  all  times,  and  placed  her  even  at  great  dis- 
advantage— without  the  means  of  twisting  and  turning  her 
triremes  so  as  to  strike  only  at  a  vulnerable  point  of  the 
enemy  —  compared  with  the  thick,  heavy,  straightforward 
butting  of  the  Syracusans;  like  a  nimble  pugilist  of  light 
weight  contending,  in  a  very  confined  ring,  against  superior 
weight  and  muscle.^  For  the  mere  land-fight  on  ship-board, 
Athenians  had  not  only  no  advantage,  but  had  on  the  con- 
trary the  odds  against  them.  4.  The  Syracusans  enjoyed 
great  advantage  from  having  nearly  the  whole  harbour  lined 
round  with  their  soldiers  and  friends ;  not  simply  from  the 
force  of  encouraging  sympathy,  no  mean  auxiliary — but 
because  any  of  their  triremes,  if  compelled  to  fall  back  before 
an  Athenian,  found  protection  on  the  shore,  and  could  return 
to  the  fight  at  leisure ;  while  an  Athenian  in  the  same  predica- 
ment had  no  escape.  5.  The  numerous  light  craft  of  the 
Syracusans  doubtless  rendered  great  service  in  this  battle,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  preceding — ^though  Thucydidfes  does  not 
again  mention  them.  6.  Lastly,  both  in  the  Athenian  and 
Syracusan   characters  —  the   pressure  of  necessity  was   less 


'  Thucyd.  viL  60.  t^  povs  Murat 
tctu  lioay  KaH  ^viwrai  fca)  ArXoi^Tcpa  i. 

•  Thucyd.  vii.  60.  trdyra  rivk  iafii' 
$d(orr9s  vXripAffai — hfccyicdffaints  cVjSoi- 

ficWx^*^  ^nriftdciof  cTyou.    Compare 
also  the  speech  of  Gylippus,  c.  67. 

'  The  language  of  Theokritus,  in 
describing  the  pugilistic  contest  between 
Pollux  and  the  Bebrykian  Amykus,  is 
not  inapplicable  to  the  position  of  the 
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Athenian  ships  and  seamen  when 
cramped  up  in  this  harbour  (Idyll,  xxii. 
91):— 

iKi*Mfm»€W 

^Hpia^  KparcAbr  noAv6cv<r<a  $apcvtm9KOPt 

Compare  Virgjil's  picture  of  Entellus 
and  Dar^  Mntid^  v.  430. 
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potent,  as  a  stimulus  to  action,  than  hopeful  confidence  and 
elation,  with  the  idea  of  a  flood-tide  yet  mounting.  In  the 
character  of  some  other  races,  the  Jews  for  instance,  the  com- 
parative force  of  these  motives  appears  to  be  reversed 

About  60  Athenian  triremes,  little  more  than  half  of  the 
Feelings  of    fleet  which  came  forth,  were  saved  as  the  wreck  from 

the  victors  -.  _,,         _  ,      , 

and  van-  this  tcmble  conflict.  The  byracusans  on  their  part 
3i"c  utde.  had  also  suffered  severely  ;  only  50  triremes  remain- 
ing out  of  ^6,  The  triumph  with  which,  nevertheless,  on 
returning  to  the  city,  they  erected  their  trophy,  and  the  exul- 
tation which  reigned  among  the  vast  crowds  encircling  the 
harbour,  was  beyond  all  measure  or  precedent.  Its  clamorous 
manifestations  were  doubtless  but  too  well  heard  in  the  neigh- 
bouring camp  of  the  Athenians,  and  increased,  if  anything 
could  increase,  the  soul-subduing  extremity  of  distress  which 
paralysed  the  vanquished.  So  utterly  did  the  pressure  of 
suffering,  anticipated  as  well  as  actual,  benumb  their  minds 
and  extinguish  their  most  sacred  associations,  that  no  man 
among  them,  not  even  the  ultra-religious  Nikias,  thought  of 
picking  up  the  floating  bodies  or  asking  for  a  truce  to  bury 
the  dead.  This  obligation,  usually  so  serious  and  imperative 
upon  the  survivors  after  a  battle,  now  passed  unheeded  amidst 
the  sorrow,  terror,  and  despair,  of  the  living  man  himself. 

Such  despair,  however,  was  not  shared  by  the  generals ; 
Resolution  ^^  their  honour  be  it  spoken.  On  the  ailemoon  of 
Acnir^d  th^s  terrible  defeat,  Demosthenes  proposed  to  Nikias 
Sik^'^  that  at  daybreak  the  ensuing  morning  they  should 
^t?mtt-  .  "^*^^  ^  ^'^  remaining  ships — even  now  more  in  num- 
menT^*  bcr  than  the  Syracusan — and  make  a  fresh  attempt 
SJrSS^cd  t^  break  out  of  the  harbour.  To  this  Nikias  agreed, 
to  obey.  ^nd  both  proceeded  to  try  their  influence  in  getting 
the  resolution  executed.  But  so  irreparably  was  the  spirit 
of  the  seamen  broken,  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  go  again  on  ship-board :  they  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
attempting  to  escape  by  land^  Preparations  were  therefore 
made  for  commencing  their  march  in  the  darkness  of  that  very 
night  The  roads  were  still  open,  and  had  they  so  marched, 
a  portion  of  them,  at  least,  might  even  yet  have  been  saved.* 
But  there  occurred  one  more  niistake — one  farther  postpone- 

»  Thucyd.  viL  72.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  18. 
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ment — which  cut  off  the  last  hopes  of  this  gallant  and  fated 
remnant 

Tte  Syracusan  Hermokratfis,  fully  anticipating  that  the 
Athenians  would  decamp  that  very  night,  was  eager  The  Athc- 
to  prevent  their  retreat,  because  of  the  mischief  which  ^^^^ 
they  might  do  if  established  in  any  other  part  of  JSSl'th.^ 
Sicily.     He  pressed  Gylippus  and  the  military  autho-  gj^???* 
rities  to  send  out  forthwith,  and  block  up  the  prin-  S^^'cSSf" 
cipal  roads,  passes,  and  fords,  by  which  the  fugitives  ""^^s'yra? 
would  get  off     Though  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  his  *^****- 
advice,  the  generals  thought  it  wholly  unexecutable.     Such 
was  the  universal  and  unbounded  joy  which  now  pervaded  the 
city,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  victory,  still  farther  magnified 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  day  was  sacred  to  Hfirakl^s — so 
wild  the  jollity,  the  feasting,  the  intoxication,  the  cong^tula- 
tions,  amidst  men  rewarding  themselves  after  their  recent 
effort  and  triumph,   and  amidst  the  necessary  care  for  the 
wounded — that  an  order  to  arm  and  march  out  would  have 
been  as  little  heeded  as  the  order  to  go  on  ship-board  was  by 
the  desponding  Athenians.      Perceiving  that  he  could  get 
nothing  done  until  the  next  morning,  Hermokrat^s  resorted  to 
a  stratagem  in  order  to  delay  the  departure  of  the  Athenians 
for  that  night    At  the  moment  when  darkness  was  beginning, 
he  sent  down  some  confidential  friends  on  horseback  to  the 
Athenian  wall     These  men,  riding  up  near  enough  to  make 
themselves  heard,  and  calling  for  the  sentries,  addressed  them 
as  messengers  from  the  private  correspondents  of  Nikias  in 
Syracuse,  who  had  sent  to  warn  him  (they  affirmed)  .lot  to 
decamp  during  the  night,  inasmuch  as  the  Syracusans  had 
already  beset  and  occupied  the  roads ;  but  to  begin  his  march 
quietly  the  next  morning  after  adequate  preparation.^ 

This  fraud  (the  same  as  the  Athenians  had  themselves 
practised  two  years  before,*  in  order  to  tempt  the  ThcSyra- 
Syracusans  to  march  out  against  Katana)  was  per-  bibS^up 
fectly  successful :  the  sincerity  of  the  information  was  ^^-n'^^pt 
believed,  and  the  advice  adopted.    Had  Demosthenes  ^i^c^^^^cat- 
been  in  command  alone,  we  may  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
been  so  easily  duped ;  for  granting  the  accuracy  of  the  fact 
asserted,  it  was  not  the  less  obvious  that  the  difficulties. 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  73 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  18.  »  Thucyd.  vi.  64. 
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instead  of  being  diminished,  would  be  increased  tenfold  on  the 
following  day.      We  have  seen,  however,  on  more  than  one 
previous    occasion,   how   fatally   Nikias  was   misled  by  his 
treacherous   advices  from   the  philo-Athenians   at  Syracuse. 
An  excuse  for  inaction  was  always  congenial  to  his  character ; 
and  the  present  recommendation,  moreover,  fell  in  but  too 
happily  with  the  temper  of  the  army — now  benumbed  with 
depression  and  terror,  like  those  unfortunate  soldiers,  in  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  who  were  yielding  to 
the  lethargy  of  extreme  cold  on  the  snows  of  Armenia,  and 
whom  Xenophon  vainly  tried  to  arouse.^     Having  remained 
over  that  night,  the  generals  determined  also  to  stay  the  next 
day, — in  order  that  the  army  might  carry  away  with  them  as 
much  of  their  baggage  as  possible — sending  forward  a  messen- 
ger to  the  Sikels  in  the  interior  to  request  that  they  would 
meet  the  army,  and  bring  with  them  a  supply  of  provisions.* 
Gylippus   and   Hermokrat^s   had   thus   ample   time,  on  the 
following  day,  to  send  out  forces  and  occupy  all  the  positions 
convenient  for  obstructing  the  Athenian  march.     They  at  the 
same  time  towed  into  Syracuse  as  prizes  all  the  Athenian 
triremes  which  had  been  driven  ashore  in  the  recent  battle, 
and  which  now  lay  like  worthless  hulks,  unguarded  and  un* 
heeded^ — seemingly  even  those  within  the  station  itself. 

It  was  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  maritime  defeat 
Retreat  of  ^^^^  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  put  their  army  in 
^aii^**  motk>n  to  attempt  retreat  The  camp  had  long  been 
SiSSon  of  ^  scene  of  sickness  and  death  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  army,  marsh  fcvcr ;  but  since  the  recent  battle,  the  number 
of  wounded  men  and  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain,  had 
rendered  it  yet  more  pitiable.  Forty  thousand  miserable  men 
(so  prodigious  was  the  total,  including  all  ranks  and  functions) 
now  set  forth  to  quit  it,  on  a  march  of  which  few  could  hope 
to  see  the  end  ;  like  the  pouring  forth  of  the  population  of  a 
large  city  starved  out  by  blockade.  Many  had  little  or  no 
provisions  to  carry — so  low  had  the  stock  become  reduced ; 
but  of  those  who  had,  every  man  carried  his  own — even  the 
horsemen  and  hoplites,  now  for  the  first  time  either  already 
left  without  slaves  by  desertion,  or  knowing  that  no  slave 


*  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.  5,  15,  19  ;  v.  8,  15.  •  Thucyd.  viL  77. 
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could  now  be  trusted  But  neither  such  melancholy  equality 
of  suffering,  nor  the  number  of  sufferers,  counted  for  much  in 
the  way  of  alleviatioa  A  downcast  stupor  and  sense  of  abase- 
ment possessed  every  man ;  the  more  intolerable,  when  they 
recollected  the  exit  of  the  armament  from  Peiraeus  two  years 
before,  with  prayers,  and  solemn  paeans,  and  all  the  splendid 
dreams  of  conquest — set  against  the  humiliation  of  the  closing 
scene  now  before  them,  without  a  single  trireme  left  out  of  two 
prodigious  fleets. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  army  had  actually  begun  its  march 
that  the  full  measure  of  wretchedness  was  felt  and  wrctched- 
manifested      It  was  then  that  the  necessity  first  gS^a^ 
became  proclaimed,  which  no  one  probably  spoke  ti^^^^ 
out  beforehand,  of  leaving  behind  not  merely  the  ^o"°^«*- 
unburied  bodies,  but  also  the  sick  and  the  wounded.    The 
scenes  of  woe,  which  marked  this  hour,  passed  endurance  or 
description.    The  departing  soldier  sorrowed  and  shuddered, 
with  the  sentiment  of  an  unperformed  duty,  as  he  turned  from 
the  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain ;  but  far  more  terrible  was  the 
trial,  when  he  had  to  tear  himself  from  the  living  sufferers, 
who  implored  their  comrades,  with  wailings  of  agony  and  dis- 
traction, not  to  abandon  them.     Appealing  to  all  the  claims 
of  pious  friendship,  they  clung  round  their  knees,  and  even 
crawled  along  the  line  of  march  until  their  strength  failed. 
The  silent  dejection  of  the  previous  day  was  now  exchanged 
for  universal  tears  and  groans,  and  clamorous  outbursts  of 
sorrow,  amidst  which  the  army  could  not  without  the  utmost 
difficulty  be  disengaged  and  put  in  motion. 

After  such  heart-rending  scenes,  it  might  seem  that  their 
cup  of  bitterness  was  exhausted  ;  but  worse  was  yet  Attempt  of 
in  store — and  the  terrors  of  the  future  dictated  a  S^SSJT 
struggle  against  all  the  miseries  of  past  and  present  f^STe^^Sr 
The  generals  did  their  best  to  keep  up  some  sense  of  ^ikias. 
order  as  well  as  courage;  and  Nikias,  particularly,  in  this 
closing  hour  of  his  career,  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  and 
heroism  which  he  had  never  before  seemed  to  possess.    Though 
himself  among  the  greatest  personal  sufferers  of  all,  from  his 
incurable  complaint,  he  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  ranks, 
marshalling  the  troops,  heartening  up  their  dejection,  and 
addressing  them  with  a  voice  louder,  more  strenuous,  and 
more  commanding  than  was  his  wont 
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"  Keep  up  your  hope  still,  Athenians  (he  said),  even  as  we 
Exhorta-  arc  nowi  others  have  been  saved  out  of  circumstances 
Nikbs  to  worse  than  ours.  Be  not  too  much  humiliated,  either 
array"  *"""  with  your  defeats  or  with  your  present  unmerited 
hardship.  I  too,  having  no  advantage  over  any  of  you  in 
strength  (nay,  you  see  the  condition  to  which  I  have  been 
brought  by  my  disease),  and  accustomed  even  to  superior 
splendour  and  good  fortune  in  private  as  well  as  public  life — I 
too  am  plunged  in  the  same  peril  with  the  humblest  soldier 
among  you.  Nevertheless  my  conduct  has  been  constantly 
pious  towards  the  gods,  as  well  as  just  and  blameless  towards 
men  ;  in  recompense  for  which,  my  hope  for  the  future  is  yet 
sanguine,  at  the  same  time  that  our  actual  misfortunes  do  not 
appal  me  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  magnitude.^     Perhaps 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  77.  KaiVoi  iroXXcb  /lev 
i%  0cot;s  v6fiifia  ScStY^i^/iat,  iroAAcb  8^  4s 
avBptairovs  ?ilKaia  Koi  iLytirlipBova,  *Av6' 
wy  r)  fi^y  ^A,irl;  Zfiws  0pa(r(7a  rov 
fAfWoPToSf  al  8^  ^vfupopai  ov  Kar* 

\w<pii(r(iay'  iKavii  yap  rdis  re  iroKffiiots 
€UTi5x'?TOt,  KoX  ti  Ty  9(S)v  iir'npBopot 
^arparfiaafuyf  hpKo{>vrws  Ijhr)  rtrifiMpf^- 
fifda. 

I  have  translated  the  words  ov  Kar* 
d^lav,  and  the  sentence  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  differently  from  what  has 
been  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mentators, who  construe  Kar*  d^iay  as 
meaning  **  according  to  our  desert  " — 
understand  the  words  al  ^vfupopal  oii  Kar^ 
d^iay  as  bearing  the  same  sense  with 
the  words  ra7s  irapd  rriy  d^tay  KaKoirpa- 
yicus  some  lines  before — and  likewise 
construe  ov,  not  with  ipofiovai,  but  with 
Kar*  d^laUf  assigning  to  ipofiovai  an 
affirmative  sense.  They  translate — 
**Quare,  quamvis  nostra  fortuna  pror- 
sus  afflicta  videatur  (these  words  have  no 
parallel  in  the  original),  rerum  tamen 
futurarum  spes  est  audax :  sed  clades, 
quas  nullo  nostro  merito  accepimus,  nos 
jam  terrent.  At  fortasse  cessabunt," 
&c.  M.  Didot  translates — **Aussi  j'ai 
un  ferme  espoir  dans  I'avenir  malgri 
Veffroi  que  des  malhcurs  non  fnhHtis 
nous  causent."  Dr.  Arnold  passes  the 
sentence  over  without  notice. 

This  manner  of  translating  appears 
to  me  not  less  unsuitable  in  reference  to  1 
the  spirit  and  thread  of  the  harangue,  ' 
than  awkward  as  regards  the  individual  { 
words.     Looking  to  the  spirit  of  the  j 


harangue,  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
dejected  soldiers  would  hardly  be  much 
answered  by  repeating  (what  in  fact  had 
been  glanced  at  in  a  manner  sufficient 
and  becoming,  before)  that  "the  un- 
merited reverses  terrified  either  Nikias, 
or  the  soldiers."  Then  as  to  the  words 
— the  expressions  di^  5v,  8>u0f,  ^v  and 
8^,  seem  to  me  to  denote,  not  only  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  sentence  apply 
both  of  them  to  Nikias— but  that  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence  is  in  harmony, 
not  in  opposition,  with  the  secondL 
Matthiae  (in  my  judgement,  erroneously) 
refers  (Gr.  Gr.  §  623)  8>*«j  to  some 
words  which  have  preceded ;  I  think 
that  S/Ktfs  contributes  to  hold  together 
the  first  and  the  second  affirmation  of 
the  sentence.  Now  the  Latin  translation 
refers  the  first  half  of  the  sentence  to 
Nikias,  and  the  last  half  to  the  soldiers 
whom  he  addresses;  while  the  trans- 
lation  of  M.  Didot,  by  means  of  the 
word  nmlgri^  for  which  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  the  Greek,  puts  the 
second  half  in  antithesis  to  the  first. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  oi9  ought  to 
be  construed  with  4>o/3ot/<ri,  and  that  the 
words  Kar'  d^(av  do  not  bear  the  mean- 
ing  assigned  to  them  by  the  translators. 
'A^fov  not  only  means,  ^*- desert ^  merit, 
the  title  to  that  which  a  man  has  earned 
by  his  conduct" — as  in  the  previous 
phrase  irapcl  r^y  d\\mf — but  it  also 
means  "price,  value,  title  to  be  cared 
for,  capacity  of  exciting  more  or  less 
desire  or  aversion  " — in  which  last  sense 
it  is  predicated  as  an  attribute,  not  only 
of  moral  beings,  but  of  other  objects 
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indeed  they  may  from  this  time  forward  abate ;  for  our 
enemies  have  had  their  full  swing  of  good  fortune,  and  if  at 
the  moment  of  our  starting  we  were  under  the  jealous  wrath 
of  any  of  the  gods,  we  have  already  undergone  chastisement 
amply  sufficient.  Other  people  before  us  have  invaded  foreign 
lands,  and  by  thus  acting  under  common  human  impulse,  have 
incurred  sufferings  within  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  We 
too  may  reasonably  hope  henceforward  to  have  the  offended 
god  dealing  with  us  more  mildly — for  we  are  now  objects 
fitter  for  his  compassion  than  for  his  jealousy.^     Look  more- 


besides.  Thus  Aristotle  says  (Ethic. 
Nikonu  iii.  1 1) — 6  yhp  ofhus  ^X«^>  f^' 
Xow  iyear^  rks  rotalnas  iiBovhs  rrjs 
ii^iar  6  8^  v^^pttp  oh  roiovros^  &c. 
A^rain,  ibid.  iiL  5.     'O  fiJkv  olv  h  Jc* 

ICCU   Otf    iv^KOy    iwOfx4yUV   KoiX     <f>0fi0VfAt¥0St 

Kol  bs  $€1,  Ktd  Stc,  6fjLolns  8i  jcol  Ba^^&y, 
Mpuos"  Kar*  i^(ay  yitp,  icai  &s  hy  6 
kiyosy  xdtrx*^  *«l  xpirrti  6  &vSpctos. 
Again,  ibid.  iv.  2.  Aih,  rovrS  iarti  rod 
luyaKovptwovSt  eV  f  fty  »oi^  y4yfi,  fuya- 
koirperws  iroiuy  rh  yh^p  TOiovrov  oux 
9hvw4p$\riToy,  Kot  ix"*^  *«''^  h^iav  rov 
iawarfiftaros.  Again,  ibid.  viii.  14. 
*kxp*iO¥  yiip  iyra  06  ^curt  Zuv  taov  Hxfiy 
Xtnovpyiay  tc  yiip  yirfoBcu,  ical  ou  <l>t\iay, 
cl  flit  mar'  i^flav  rmu  fpywp  Karai  ri  4k 
TTis  ^iXfof,     Compare  also  ib.  viii.  13. 

Xenopbi.  Cyrop.  viii.  4,  32.  rh  yhp 
voXXA  ioKOvpra  4x^ty  M^  icar*  d^iav 
T^r  ohirlat  <pcdyfffOai  &<p€\ovpra  rohs 
fikovst  iyf\tv$tpl€w  4fjLoiy€  8oKct  xtpi- 
dvrtiy.  Compare  Xenophon,  Memorab. 
n.  5,  2.  &<nrtp  rw  otKrr&v,  oUrto  fcol 
rmf  plXMy^  tlalv  &|Cai ;  also  ibid.  i.  6, 
II,  and  Isokrat^  cont  Lochit  Or.  xx. 
s.  8 ;  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  876  E. 

The  words  kot*  d^lay  in  Thucydides 
appear  to  me  to  bear  the  same  meaning 
as  in  these  ]>assages  of  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle — **  in  proportion  to  their  value," 
or  to  their  real  magnitude.  If  we  so 
construe  them,  the  words  dtfS*  Sv,  Sfuos 
fUv,  and  8«,  all  fall  into  their  proper 
order  :  the  whole  sentence  after  avff 
iv  applies  to  Nikias  personally,  is  a 
corollary  from  what  he  had  asserted 
before,  and  forms  a  suitable  point  in  an 
harangue  for  encouraging  his  dispirited 
soldiers — "  Look  how  /  bear  up,  who 
have  as  ipuch  cause  for  mourning  as  any 
of  you.  I  have  behaved  well  both  to- 
wards gods  and  towards  men  :  in  return 
for  which  I  am  comparatively  comfort- 
able both  as  to  the  future  and  as  to  the 


present :  as  to  the  future  I  have  strong 
nopes — at  the  same  time  that  as  to  the 
present  I  am  not  overwhelmed  by 
the  present  misfortunes  in  proportion  to 
their  prodigious  intensity." 

ITiis  is  the  precise  thing  for  a  man  of 
resolution  to  say  upon  so  terrible  ad 
occasion. 

The  particle  8))  has  its  appropriate 
meaning — <d  8^  |vju^opal  oh  kot*  d^lay 
Zri  ^ofiovci — "and  the  present  distresses, 
though  they  do  appal  me,  do  not  appal 
me  assuredly  in  proportion  to  their 
actual  magnitude."  Lastly,  the  particle 
Kol  (in  the  succeeding  phrase  rdxa  S'  ^ 
Ka\  XM^iTtiay)  does  not  fit  on  to  the 
preceding  passage  as  usually  construed : 
accordingly  the  Latin  translator,  as  well 
as  M.  Didot,  leave  it  out,  and  translate 
■ — **  At  fortasse  cessabunt."  **  Mais 
peut-etre  vont-ils  cesser."  It  ought  to 
be  translated — **  And  perhaps  they  may 
^z/en  abate,"  which  implies  that  what 
had  been  asserted  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence is  here  intended  not  to  be  contra- 
dieted,  but  to  be  carried  forward  and 
strengthened  :  see  Kiihner,  Griech. 
Gramm.  sect.  725-728.  Such  would  not 
be  the  case  as  the  sentence  is  usually 
construed. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  77.    'Ikov^  ykp  ro7s  t€ 

xoKtfdois  fhrhxTfcth  ^^^  '^  '''V  ^^^^  4x1'^ 
ipOoyot  iffrparthtraixty,  ineoxp^yrus  ff8i) 
rtrifjMp4\iu0a*  ^KOoy  ydp  itov  ical  &XX01 
riyfs  Ijifi  4^^  Mpovs,  Kai  kyBpdfw^ui  9pd' 
aean-fs  &yciCT^  liraOov.  Kol  riiiat  tuchs 
yvy  rd  tc  i.vh  rov  Otov  4\wl(€ty  iiiri^fpa 
c|cijr  ottcrou  yiip  in"  ahr&y  &{ic^cpoi 
ff8i7  4fffiky  ^  <l>66yov, 

Thb  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  doctrine,  so  frequently  set  forth  in 
Herodotus,  that  the  gods  were  jealous 
of  any  man  or  any  nation  who  was  pre- 
eminently powerful,  fortunate,  or  pros- 
perous. Nikias,  recollecting  the  immense 
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over  at  your  own  ranks,  hoplites  so  numerous  and  so  excellent : 
let  that  guard  you  against  excessive  despair,  and  recollect  that 
wherever  you  may  sit  down,  you  are  yourselves  at  once  a 
city ;  there  is  no  city  in  Sicily  that  can  either  repulse  your 
attack  or  expel  you  if  you  choose  to  stay.  Be  careful 
yourselves  to  keep  your  march  firm  and  orderly,  every  man 
of  you  with  this  conviction — that  whatever  spot  he  may  be 
forced  to  fight  in,  that  spot  is  his  country  and  his  fortress,  and 
must  be  kept  by  victorious  effort.  As  our  provisions  are  very 
scanty,  we  shall  hasten  on  night  and  day  alike ;  and  so  soon 
as  you  reach  any  friendly  village  of  the  Sikels,  who  still  remain 
constant  to  us  from  hatred  to  Syracuse,  then  consider  your- 
selves in  securit}^  We  have  sent  forward  to  apprise  them, 
and  entreat  them  to  meet  us  with  supplies.  Once  more, 
soldiers,  recollect  that  to  act  like  brave  men  is  ijow  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  you — and  that  if  you  falter,  there  is  no  refuge 
for  you  anywhere.  Whereas  if  you  now  get  clear  of  your 
enemies,  such  of  you  as  are  not  Athenians  will  again  enjoy 
the  sight  of  home,  while  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians  will  live 
to  renovate  the  great  power  of  our  city,  fallen  though  it  now 
be.    //  is  men  tftat  make  a  city — not  wallsy  nor  ships  without 


»»i 


meft. 

The  efforts  of  both  commanders  were  in  full  harmony  with 
Commence-  thcsc  strcttuous  words.  The  army  was  distributed 
retreat—  into  two  divisiotts  ;  the  hoplites  marching  in  a  hollow 
impeded  by  obloHg,  with  the  baggage  and  unarmed  in  the  in- 
cusans.  tcrior.  The  front  division  was  commanded  by  Nikias, 
the  rear  by  Demosthenes.  Directing  their  course  towards  the 
Sikel  territory,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  they  first  marched 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  until  they  came  to  the 
ford  of  that  river  which  they  found  guarded  by  a  Syracusan 
detachment  They  forced  the  passage  however  without  much 
resistance,  and  accomplished  on  that  day  a  march  of  about 


manifestation  and  promise  with  which 
his  armament  had  started  from  Peiraeus, 
now  believed  that  this  had  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  some  of  the  gods,  and 
Drought  about  the  misfortunes  in  Sicily. 
He  comforts  his  soldiers  by  saying  that 
the  enemy  is  now  at  the  same  dangerous 
pinnacle  of  exaltation,  whilst  they  have 
exhausted  the  sad  effects  of  the  divine 


jealousy. 

Compare  the  story  of  Amasis  and 
Polykrat^s  in  Herodotus  (iii.  39),  and 
the  striking  remarks  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Paulus  i^milius  by  Plutarch  (Vit. 
Paul.  MmJl.  c.  36).  • 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  77.    "Ap^pes  ydp  w6\is. 
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five  miles,  under  the  delay  arising  from  the  harassing  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  and  light  troops.  Encamping  for  that  night 
on  an  eminence,  they  recommenced  their  march  with  the 
earliest  dawn,  and  halted^  after  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  in 
a  deserted  village  on  a  plain.  They  were  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  provisions  in  the  houses,  and  were  even  under  the 
necessity  of  carrying  along  with  them  some  water  from  this 
spot;  there  being  none  to  be  found  farther  on.  As  their 
intended  line  of  march  had  now  become  evident,  the  Syra- 
cusans  profited  by  this  halt  to  get  on  before  them,  and  to 
occupy  in  force  a  position  on  the  road,  called  the  Akraean 
cliff.  Here  the  road,  ascending  a  high  hill,  formed  a  sort  of 
ravine  bordered  on  each  side  by  steep  cliffs.  The  Syracusans 
erected  a  wall  or  barricade  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
road,  and  occupied  the  high  ground  on  each  side.  But 
even  to  reach  this  pass  was  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
Athenians ;  so  impracticable  was  it  to  get  over  the  ground  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  attacks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  light  troops.  They  were  compelled,  after  a  short  march, 
to  retreat  to  their  camp  of  the  night  before.* 

Every  hour  adde4  to  the  distress  of  their  position ;  for  their 
food  was   all  but  exhausted,  nor  could  any  man  continued 
straggle  from  the  main  body  without  encountering  ^^ 
certain  destruction  from  the  cavalry.    Accordingly,  SSrett^t- 
on  the  next  morning,  they  tried  one  more  desperate  "*  *™^* 
effort  to  get  over  the  hilly  ground  into  the  interior.     Starting 
very  early,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  the 
Akrsean  cliff,  where  they  found  the  barricades  placed  across 
the  roady  with  deep  files  of  Syracusan  hoplites  behind  them, 
and  crowds  of  light  troops  lining  the  cliffs  on  each  border. 
They  made  the  most  strenuous  and  obstinate  efforts  to  force 
this  inexpugnable  position,  but  all  their  struggles  were  vain, 
while  they  suffered  miserably  from  the  missiles  of  the  troops 
above.     Amidst  all  the  discouragement  of  this  repulse,  they 
were  yet  farther  disheartened  by  storms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  occurred  during  the  time,  and  which  they  con- 
strued as  portents  significant  of  their  impending  ruin.* 


*  Thiicyd.  viL  78* 

*  ThnqrA  vii.  79.    o^'  ir  ol  'AOiiycuot 
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This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  both  the  change  which  the 
Vioicm  last  two  years  had  wrought  in  the  contending  parties 
effect  pro-  — and  the  degree  to  which  such  religious  interpreta- 
boih  parties  tions  of  phenomena  depended  for  their  efRcacy  on 
feeling  in  predisposihg  temper,  gloomy  or  cheerful.  In  the  first 
year^  "^  battle  bctwecn  Nikias  and  the  Syracusans,  near  the 
Great  Harbour,  some  months  before  the  siege  was  begun,  a 
similar  thunder-storm  had  taken  place :  on  that  occasion,  the 
Athenian  soldiers  had  continued  the  battle  unmoved,  treating 
it  as  a  natural  event  belonging  to  the  season, — and  such  indif- 
ference on  their  part  had  still  farther  imposed  upon  the  alarmed 
Syracusans.^  Now,  both  the  self-confidence  and  the  religious 
impression  had  changed  sides.* 

Exhausted  by  their  fruitless  efforts,  the  Athenians  fell  back 
a  short  space  to  repose,  when  Gylippus  tried  to  surround  them 
by  sending  a  detachment  to  block  up  the  narrow  road  in  their 
rear.  This  however  they  prevented,  effecting  their  retreat 
into  the  open  plain,  where  they  passed  the  night,  and  on  the 
ensuing  day,  attempted  once  more  the  hopeless  march  over 
the  Akraean  cliff.  But  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  advance 
so  far  as  the  pass  and  the  barricade.  They  were  so  assailed 
and  harassed  by  the  cavalry  and  darters,  in  flank  and  rear, 
that  in  spite  of  heroic  effort  and  endurance,  they  could  not 
accomplish  a  progress  of  so  much  as  one  single  mile.  Ex- 
tenuated by  fatigue,  half-starved,  and  with  numbers  of  wounded 
men,  they  were  compelled  to  spend  a  third  miserable  night  in 
the  same  fatal  plain. 

As  soon  as  the  Syracusans  had  retired  for  the  night  to  their 
Night  march  camp,  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  took  counsel.     They 

oftheAthe-  1.11, 

nians  in  an  saw  plainly  that  the  route  which  they  had  originally 
rection,        projected,  over  the  Akraean  cliff  into  the  Sikel  regions 

towards  the         ri»  •  tr  1  -r^  <«« 

southern  sea.  of  the  interior  and  from  thence  to  Katana  had  become 
impracticable ;  and  that  their  unhappy  troops  would  be  still 
less  in  condition  to  force  it  on  the  morrow  than  they  had  been 
on  the  day  preceding.  Accordingly  they  resolved  to  make  off 
during  the  night,  leaving  numerous  fires  burning  to  mislead 
the  enemy ;  but  completely  to  alter  the  direction,  and  to  turn 
down  towards  the  southern  coast  on  which  lay  Kamarina  and 
Gela.     Their  guides  informed  them  that  if  they  could  cross 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  70.  «  See  above,  c  Iviii. 
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the  river  Kakyparis,  which  fell  into  the  sea  soiith  of  Syracuse, 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Sicily — or  a  river  still  farther  on 
called  the  Erineus— they  might  march  up  the  right  bank  of 
either  into  the  regions  of  the  interior.  Accordingly  they  broke 
up  in  the  night,  amidst  confusion  and  alarm ;  in  spite  of  which 
the  front  division  of  the  army  under  Nikias  got  into  full  march, 
and  made  considerable  advance.  By  daybreak  this  division 
reached  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island  not  far  south  of 
Syracuse  and  fell  into  the  track  of  the  Heldrine  road,  which 
they  pursued  until  they  arrived  at  the  Kakyparis.  Even  here, 
however,  they  found  a  Syracusan  detachment  beforehand  with 
them,  raising  a  redoubt,  and  blocking  up  the  ford ;  nor  could 
Nikias  pass  it  without  forcing  his  way  through  them.  He 
marched  straight  forward  to  the  Erineus,  which  he  crossed  on 
the  same  day,  and  encamped  his  troops  on  some  high  ground 
on  the  other  side.* 

Except  at  the  ford  of  the  Kakyparis,  his  march  had  been 
all  day  unobstructed  by  the  enemy.     He  thought  it  ScparaHon 

.  ,,.  r  .11-1        of  the  two 

Wiser  to  push  his  troops  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  divisions 

•  111/-1-11*  under  Nikias 

toamve  at  some  place  both  of  safety  and  subsistence,  and  Demos- 
without  concerning  himself  about  the  rear  division  first  division 
under  Demosthenes.    That  division,  the  larger  half  of  gets  acniss 
the  army,  started  both  later  and  in  greater  disorder.  ErfilSls. 
Unaccountable  panics  and  darkness  made  them  part  company 
or  miss  their  way,  so  that  Demosthenes,  with  all  his  efforts  to 
keep  them  together,  made  little  progress,  and  fell  much  behind 
Nikias.    He  was  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans  during  the  fore- 
noon, seemingly  before  he  reached  the  Kakyparis,* — and  at  a 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  80-82. 

*  Dr.  Arnold  (Thucyd.  vol.  ilL  p.  280, 
copied  by  Goller  ad  vii.  81)  thinks  that 
the  diTision  of  Demosthenes  reached 
and  passed  the  river  Kakyparis ;  and 
was  captured  between  the  Kakyparis 
and  the  Erineus.  But  the  words  of 
Thocyd.  vii.  80,  81,  do  not  sustain  this. 
The  division  of  Nikias  was  in  advance 
of  Demosthenes  from  the  beginning, 
and  gained  upon  it  principally  during 
the  early  part  of  the  march,  before  day- 
break; because  it  was  then  that  the 
disorder  of  the  division  of  Demosthenes 
was  the  most  inconvenient :  see  c  81 — 
^  T^i  rmcrhs  r6r€  ^vp^rapdxOriffoty,  &c. 
yfhea  Thucydid^  therefore  says  that 


"at  daybreak  /Afv  arrived  at  the  sea** 
{&fjLa  5i  Tp  i^  d<piKyovyTat  is  t^p  BiXar- 
rcWf  c.  80),  this  cannot  be  true  both  of 
Nikias  and  Demosthenes.  If  the  former 
arrived  there  at  daybreak,  the  latter 
cannot  have  come  to  the  same  point  till 
some  time  after  daybreak.  Nikias  must 
have  been  beforehand  with  Demosthen^ 
when  he  reached  the  sea — and  consider- 
ably more  beforehand  when  he  reached 
the  Kakyparis :  moreover  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  Nikias  did  not  wait  for 
his  colleague — that  he  thought  it  for  the 
best  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible  with  his 
own  division. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  &0i- 
leyovirrcu,  &c  (c.  80)  are  not  to  be  under- 
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moment  when  the  foremost  division  was  nearly  six  miles  ahead, 
between  the  Kakyparis  and  the  Erineus. 

When  the  Syracusans  discovered  at  dawn  that  their  enemy 
The  rear  ^^^  made  off  in  the  night,  their  first  impulse  was  to 
uLdw  De-  accuse  Gylippus  of  treachery  in  having  permitted 
Sp*.5^u"5.  the  escape.  Such  ungrateful  surmises,  however,  were 
Sid1bJ^°(ito  ^^^^  dissipated,  and  the  cavalry  set  forth  in  rapid 
surrender,  pursuit,  Until  they  overtook  the  rear  division,  which 
they  immediately  began  to  attack  and  impede.  The  advance 
of  Demosthenes  had  been  tardy  before,  and  his  division  dis- 
organised ;  but  he  was  now  compelled  to  turn  and  defend 
himself  against  an  indefatigable  enemy,  who  presently  got 
before  him,  and  thus  stopped  him  altogether.  Their  numerous 
light  troops  and  cavalry  assailed  him  on  all  sides  and  without 
intermission ;  employing  nothing  but  missiles,  however,  and 
taking  care  to  avoid  any  close  encounter.  While  this  unfortu- 
nate division  were  exerting  their  best  efforts  both  to  defend 
themselves,  and  if  possible  to  get  forward,  they  found  them- 
selves enclosed  in  a  walled  olive-ground,  through  the  middle 
of  which  the  road  passed  ;  a  farm  bearing  the  name,  and  pro- 
bably once  the  property,  of  Polyzelus,  brother  of  the  despot 
Gelon.^  Entangled  and  huddled  up  in  this  enclosure,  from 
whence  exit  at  the  farther  end  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  was 
found  impossible,  they  were  now  overwhelmed  with  hostile 
missiles  from  the  walls  on  all  sides.*    Though  unable  to  get 


stood  both  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes, 
but  that  they  refer  back  to  the  word 
ainolst  two  or  three  lines  behind  :  **  the 
Athenians  [taken  generally)  reached  the 


differently  from  Dr.  Arnold,  from  Mit- 
ford,  and  from  others.  These  words  are 
commonly  understood  to  mean  that  this 
walled  plantation  was  bordered  by  two 


sea" — no  attention  being  at  that  moment  !  roads,  one  on  each  side.  Certainly  the 
paid  to  the  difference  between  the  front  j  words  might  have  that  signification ;  but 
and  the  rear  divisions.  The  Athenians  I  think  they  also  may  have  the  signifi- 
might  be  said,  not  improperly,  to  reach  '  cation  (compare  ii.  76)  which  I  have 
the  sea — at  the  time  when  the  division  |  given  in  the  text,  and  which  seems  more 
of  Nikias  reached  it.  I  plausible.     It  certainly  is  very  impro- 


*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  27. 

•  Thucyd.  vii.  81.  Kol  t^€  ywohs  (sc. 
Demosthenes)  rohs  'XvpoKociovs  Huincovras 
ov  Tpohx^ptt  fuiXXov  fl  is  fJ^XH"  IwerdfT' 
fftro,  ius  MtoTplfiettf  KUKkovrai  re  dir* 
airruy,  KtH  iv  xoK\^  Bop^fi^  abrSs  tc  koI 
0/  /irr*  ahrov  'AOiiyaioi  ^ffcaf  ii^eiXi)- 
BivTfS  yitp  ft  rt  x^p^oy*  f  KvKXtp  fily 

fyBtw,  4?Jias  9h  obic  iklyas  c7x«r.  ifid\- 
"Koyro  TtpurraiSw, 

I  translate  SZhj  8i  Mw  tc  koI  fy$€v 


bable  that  the  Athenians  should  have 
gone  out  of  the  road,  in  order  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  plantation  ;  since  they 
were  fully  aware  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  them  except  in  getting  away. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  plantation  lay 
exactly  in  the  road,  the  word  cCrecAf- 
BivTfs  becomes  perfectly  explicable,  on 
which  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Amold*s 
comment  b  satisfactory.  The  pressure 
of  the  troops  from  the  rear  into  the 
hither  opening,  while  those  in  the  front 
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at  the  enemy,  and  deprived  even  of  the  resources  of  an  active 
despair,  they  endured  incessant  harassing  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  without  refreshment  or  repose,  and  with  the  num- 
ber of  their  wounded  continually  increasing ;  until  at  length 
the  remaining  spirit  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  was  thoroughly 
brokea  Perceiving  their  condition,  Gylippus  sent  to  them  a 
herald  with  a  proclamation ;  inviting  all  the  islanders  among 
them  to  come  forth  from  the  rest,  and  promising  them  freedom 
if  they  did  so.  The  inhabitants  of  some  cities,  yet  not  many 
— a  fact  much  to  their  honour — ^availed  themselves  of  this 
offer,  and  surrendered.  Presently,  however,  a  larger  negotia- 
tion was  opened,  which  ended  by  the  entire  division  capitu- 
lating upon  terms,  and  giving  up  their  arms.  Gylippus  and 
the  Syracusans  engaged  that  the  lives  of  all  should  be  spared  ; 
that  is,  that  none  should  be  put  to  death  either  by  violence,  or 
by  intolerable  bonds,  or  by  starvation.  Having  all  been  dis- 
armed, they  were  forthwith  conveyed  away  as  prisoners  to 
Syracuse — 6000  in  number.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
easy  and  opulent  circumstances  of  many  among  these  gallant 
sufferers,  when  we  are  told  that  the  money  which  they  had 
about  them,  even  at  this  last  moment  of  pressure,  was  sufficient 
to  fill  the  concavities  of  four  shields.^  Disdaining  either  to 
surrender  or  to  make  any  stipulation  for  himself  personally, 
Demosthenes  was  on  the  point  of  killing  himself  with  his  own 
sword  the  moment  that  the  capitulation  was  concluded ;  but 
his  intention  was  prevented  and  he  was  carried  off  a  disarmed 
prisoner,  by  the  Syracusans.* 

On  the  next  day,  Gylippus  and  the  victorious  Syracusans 
overtook  Nikias  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erineus,  Oyiipwis 
apprised  him  of  the  capitulation  of  Demosthenes,  and  and  attacks 
summoned  him  to  capitulate  also.     He  demanded  ofNikCl.^ 


coold  not  get  out  by  the  farther  opening,  i  beforehand  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
would  naturally  cause   this  crowd  and    enclosure  into  which  they  were  hasten- 


huddUng  inside.  A  road  which  passed 
right  through  the  walled  ground,  entering 
at  one  side  and  coming  out  at  the  other, 
might  well  be  called  IXbi  tv^v  re  icol 
Iv^.  Compare  Dr.  Arnold's  Remarks 
on  the  Map  of  Syracuse,  voL  iii.  p.  281; 
as  well  as  his  note  on  vii.  81. 

I  imagine  the  olive-trees  to  be  here 
named,  not  for  either  of  the  two  reasons 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Arnold,  but  because 
they  hindered  the  Athenians  from  seeing 


ing,  and  therefore  prevented  any  pre- 
cautions from  being  taken — such  as  that 
of  forbidding  too  many  troops  from  en- 
tering at  once,  &c 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  27 ;  Thucyd. 
vii.  82. 

'  This  statement  depends  upon  the 
very  good  authority  of  the  contemporary 
Syracusan  Philistus:  see  Pausanias,  i.  29, 
9  ;  Philisti  Fragm.  46,  ed.  Didot 
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leave  to  send  a  horseman,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
statement ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  horseman,  he  made  a 
proposition  to  Gylippus — that  his  army  should  be  permitted 
to  return  home,  on  condition  of  Athens  reimbursing  to  Syracuse 
the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  and  furnishing  hostages  until 
payment  should  be  made ;  one  citizen  against  each  talent  of 
silver.  These  conditions  were  rejected  ;  but  Nikias  could  not 
yet  bring  himself  to  submit  to  the  same  terms  for  his  division 
as  Demosthenes.  Accordingly  the  Syracusans  recommenced 
their  attacks,  which  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  hunger  and 
fatigue,  sustained  as  they  best  could  until  night  It  was  the 
intention  of  Nikias  again  to  take  advantage  of  the  night  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  away.  But  on  this  occasion  the  Syra- 
cusans were  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  movement 
in  the  camp,  they  raised  the  paean  or  war-shout ;  thus  showing 
that  they  were  on  the  look-out,  and  inducing  the  Athenians 
again  to  lay  down  the  arms  which  they  had  taken  up  for 
departure.  A  detachment  of  300  Athenians,  nevertheless,  still 
persisting  in  marching  off,  apart  from  the  rest,  forced  their  way 
through  the  posts  of  the  Syracusans.  These  men  got  safely 
away,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  guides  prevented  them  from 
escaping  altogether.^ 

During  all   this    painful    retreat,  the    personal   resolution 

.  displayed  by  Nikias  was  exemplary.     His  sick  and 

to  the  river    fecblc  frame  was  made  to  bear  up,  and  even  to  hearten 

Asinaruai —  .  ,  ,  /-  i  i   i  • 

intolerable     up  strongcr  men,  agamst  the  extremity  of  hardship, 

thirst  and  i.ii/>  ^  ^  • 

suffering  of  cxhausting  the  last  fragment  of  hope  or  even  possi- 
-heandT  blHty.  It  was  now  the  sixth  day  of  the  retreat — six 
b^comr*^"  days^  of  constant  privation,  suffering,  and  endurance 
prisoners.  ^^  attack — yet  Nikias  early  in  the  morning  attempted 
a  fresh  march,  in  order  to  get  to  the  river  Asinarus,  which  falls 
into  the  same  sea,  south  of  the  Erineus,  but  is  a  more  con- 
siderable stream,  flowing  deeply  imbedded  between  lofty 
banks.  This  was  a  last  effort  of  despair,  with  little  hope  of 
final  escape,  even  if  they  did  reach  it.  Yet  the  march  was 
accomplished,  in  spite  of  renewed  and  incessant  attacks  all  the 
way,  from  the  Syracusan  cavalry ;  who  even  got  to  the  river 
before  the  Athenians,  occupying  the  ford,  and  lining  the  high 


>  Thucyd.  vii.  83. 

'  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c  27)  says  eigAt  days,  inaccurately. 
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banks  near  it  Here  the  resolution  of  the  unhappy  fugitives 
at  length  gave  way :  when  they  reached  the  river,  their  strength, 
their  patience,  their  spirit,  and  their  hopes  for  the  future,  were 
all  extinct.  Tormented  with  raging  thirst,  and  compelled  by 
the  attacks  of  the  cavalry  to  march  in  one  compact  mass,  they 
rushed  into  the  ford  all  at  once,  treading  down  and  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  the  universal  avidity  for  drink.  Many  thus 
perished  from  being  pushed  down  upon  the  points  of  the 
spears ;  or  lost  their  footing  among  the  scattered  articles  of 
baggage,  and  were  thus  borne  down  under  water.^  Meanwhile 
the  Syracusans  from  above  poured  upon  the  huddled  mass 
showers  of  missiles,  while  the  Peloponnesian  hoplites  even 
descended  into  the  river,  came  to  close  quarters  with  them,  and 
slew  considerable  numbers.  So  violent  nevertheless  was  the 
thirst  of  the  Athenians,  that  all  other  suffering  was  endured  in 
order  to  taste  relief  by  drinking.  And  even  when  dead  and 
wounded  were  heaped  in  the  river — ^when  the  water  was  tainted 
and  turbid  with  blood,  as  well  as  thick  with  the  mud  trodden 
up — still  the  new-comers  pushed  their  way  in  and  swallowed 
it  with  voracity.* 

Wretched,  helpless,  and  demoralised  as  the  army  now  was, 
Nikias  could  think  no  farther  of  resistance.  He  accordingly 
surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  general  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;^  earnestly 
imploring  that  the  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  soldiers  might 
be  arrested.  Accordingly  Gylippus  gave  orders  that  no  more 
should  be  killed,  but  that  the  rest  should  be  secured  as  cap- 
tives. Many  were  slain  before  this  order  was  understood  ;  but 
of  those  who  remained,  almost  all  were  made  captive,  very  few 
escaping.  Nay,  even  the  detachment  of  300,  who  had  broken 
out  in  the  night,  having  seemingly  not  known  whither  to  go, 
were  captured  and  brought  in  by  troops  sent  forth  for  the 
purpose.*  The  triumph  of  the  Syracusans  was  in  every  way 
complete :  they  hung  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Asinarus 
with  Athenian  panoplies  as  trophy,  and  carried  back  their 
prisoners  in  joyous  procession  to  the  city. 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  85 ;  see  Dr.  Arnold's 
note. 

•  Thucvd.  vii.  84.  ....  i$a\Koy 
tamBtP  rovf  'ABriyalovtf  icivovrds  tc 
rohs  voWobs    hff fkiyovSt    Kol   iv  \  c,  27. 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  85, 86;  Philistus,  Fragm. 
46,  ed.  Didot ;  Paosanias,  i.  29,  9. 
*  Thucyd.  vii.  85 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
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The  number  of  prisoners  thus  made  is  not  positively  specified 
by  Thucydidds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  Demosthenes, 
which  had  capitulated  and  laid  down  their  arms  in  a  mass 
within  the  walls  of  the  olive-ground.  Of  the  captives  from  the 
division  of  Nikias,  the  larger  proportion  were  seized  by  private 
individuals,  and  fraudulently  secreted  for  their  own  profit ; 
the  number  obtained  for  the  state  being  comparatively  small, 
seemingly  not  more  than  1000.^  The  various  Sicilian  towns 
became  soon  full  of  these  prisoners,  sold  as  slaves  for  private 
account. 

Not  less  than  40,000  persons  in  the  aggregate  had  started 
Total  num.  ffom  the  Athenian  camp  to  commence  the  retreat, 
tured!*^  six  days  before.  Of  these  probably  many,  either 
wounded  or  otherwise  incompetent  even  when  the  march  began, 
soon  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  up,  and  were  left  behind 
to  perish.  Each  of  the  six  days  was  a  day  of  hard  fighting 
and  annoyance  from  an  indefatigable  crowd  of  light  troops, 
with  little,  and  at  last  seemingly  nothing,  to  eat  The  number 
was  thus  successively  thinned,  by  wounds,  privations,  and 
straggling;  so  that  the  6000  taken  with  Demosthenes,  and 
perhaps  3000  or  4000  captured  with  Nikias,  formed  the  melan- 
choly remnant.  Of  the  stragglers  during  the  march,  however, 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  many  contrived  to  escape  the  Syra- 
cusan  cavalry  and  get  to  Katana — where  also  those  who  after- 
wards ran  away  from  their  slavery  under  private  masters,  found 
a  refuge.^  These  fugitive  Athenians  served  as  auxiliaries  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans  upon  Katana.^ 

It  was  in  this  manner,  chiefly,  that  Athens  came  to  receive 
Hard  treat-  again  within  her  bosom  a  few  of  those  ill-fated  sons 
sufferings  of  whom  shc  had  drafted  forth  in  two  such  splendid 
nian  pri-       divisions  to  Sicily.     For  of  those  who  were  carried 

soners  at  ,  -,  ^  111 

Syracuse,      as  pnsoncrs  to  Syracuse,  fewer  yet  could  ever  have 
got  home.    They  were  placed,  for  safe  custody,  along  with  the 


*  Thucydides  states,  roughly  and 
without  pretending  to  exact  means  of 
knowledge,  that  the  total  number  of  cap- 
tives brought  to  Syracuse  under  public 
supervision,  was  not  less  than  ycxx) — ik-fi- 
^Sriea»  Si  ol  ^{ffuramtSy  hcptfitiq.  fiXv 
XaA«ir^r  ^(cnrciv,  S/mpi  8i  oIk  iKiuraovs 

iwrnKiffx^^^^  (^"*  ^7)*    ^^  ^^  number 
taken  with  Demosthenes  was  6000  (vii. 


82),  this  leaves  1000  as  having  been 
obtained  from  the  division  of  Nikias. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  85.  itoKKoX  l\  Z/ms 
KoX  9i4^vyop,  ol  fi^y  Ktd  irapavrdco,  ol  9k  leat 
iovktio'arrts  Koi  Sta5i8pa<ricorr<s  0<rrcpor. 
The  word  irapeunlKa  means,  during  the 
retreat 

•  Lysias  pro  Polystrato,  Orat.  xx. 
sect  26-28,  c  6,  p.  686  R. 
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other  prisoners,  in  the  stone-quarries  of  Syracuse — of  which 
there  were  several,  partly  on  the  southern  descent  of  the  outer 
city  towards  the  Nekropolis,  or  from  the  higher  level  to  the 
lower  level  of  Achradina — partly  in  the  suburb  afterwards 
called  NeapoHs,  under  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae.  Into 
these  quarries — deep  hollows,  of  confined  space,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  and  open  at  the  top  to  the  sky — the  miserable 
prisoners  were  plunged,  lying  huddled  one  upon  another, 
without  the  smallest  protection  or  convenience.  For  subsist- 
ence they  received  each  day  a  ration  of  one  pint  of  wheaten 
bread  (half  the  daily  ration  of  a  slave)  with  no  more  than  half 
a  pint  of  water,  so  that  they  were  not  preserved  from  the  pangs 
either  of  hunger  or  of  thirst  Moreover  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  alternating  with  the  chill  of  the  autumn  nights,  was 
alike  afflicting  and  destructive ;  while  the  wants  of  life  having 
all  to  be  performed  where  they  were,  without  relief — the  filth 
and  stench  presently  became  insupportable.  Sick  and  wounded 
even  at  the  moment  of  arrival,  many  of  them  speedily  died  : 
and  happiest  was  he  who  died  the  first,  leaving  an  unconscious 
corpse,  which  the  Syracusans  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
remove,  to  distress  and  infect  the  survivors.  Under  this  con- 
dition and  treatment  they  remained  for  seventy  days ;  probably 
serving  as  a  spectacle  for  the  triumphant  Syracusan  population, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  come  and  look  down  upon,  and 
to  cong^tulate  themselves  on  their  own  narrow  escape  from 
sufferings  similar  in  kind  at  least,  if  not  in  degree.  After  that 
time^  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  worn  off;  while  the 
place  must  have  become  a  den  of  abomination  and  a  nuisance 
intolerable  even  to  the  citizens  themselves.  Accordingly  they 
now  removed  all  the  surviving  prisoners,  except  the  native 
Athenians  and  the  few  Italian  or  Sicilian  Greeks  among  them. 
All  those  so  removed  were  sold  for  slaves.^     The  dead  bodies 


^  Thucyd.  vii.  87.  Diodorus  (xiii. 
20'32)  gives  two  long  orations  purport- 
ing to  hare  been  held  in  the  Syracusan 
assembly,  in  discussing  how  the  prison- 
ers  were  to  be  dealt  with.  An  old 
citizen,  named  Nikolaus,  who  has  lost 
his  two  sons  in  the  war,  is  made  to 
advocate  the  side  of  humane  treatment ; 
while  Gylippus  is  introduced  as  the 
orator  recommending  harshfiess  and 
revenge. 

VOL.  vr. 


From  whom  Diodorus  borrowed  this, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  his  whole  account 
of  the  matter  appears  to  me  untrust- 
worthy. 

One  may  judge  of  his  accuracy  when 
one  finds  him  stating  that  the  prisoners 
received  each  two  chcenikes  of  barley- 
meal — instead  of  two  kotyla;  the  chcenix 
being  four  times  as  much  as  the  kotyld 
(Pi(^or.  xiii.  19). 
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were  probably  at  the  same  time  taken  away,  and  the  prison 
rendered  somewhat  less  loathsome.  What  became  of  the 
remaining  prisoners,  we  are  not  told.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  those  who  could  survive  so  great  an  extremity  of  suffering 
might  after  a  certain  time  be  allowed  to  get  back  to  Athens 
on  ransom.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  have  obtained  their 
release — as  was  the  case  (we  are  told)  with  several  of  those 
who  had  been  sold  to  private  masters — by  the  elegance  of  their 
accomplishments  and  the  dignity  of  their  demeanour.  The 
dramas  of  Euripides  were  so  peculiarly  popular  throughout  all 
Sicily,  that  those  Athenian  prisoners  who  knew  by  art  con- 
siderable portions  of  them,  won  the  affections  of  their  masters. 
Some  even  of  the  stragglers  from  the  army  are  afHrmed  to 
have  procured  for  themselves,  by  the  same  attraction,  shelter 
and  hospitality  during  their  flight.  Euripides,  we  are  informed, 
lived  to  receive  the  thanks  of  several  among  these  unhappy 
sufferers,  after  their  return  to  Athens.^  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  this  story,  though  I  fear  its  trustworthiness  as 
matter  of  fact  is  much  inferior  to  its  pathos  and  interest 

Upon  the  treatment  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes,  not  merely 
Treatment  ^'^^  Syracusaus,  but  also  the  allies  present,  were  con- 
and^D^^o-  suited,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  was  found. 
diffSlnw  '^^  keep  them  in  confinement  simply,  without  putting 
aino^g'the  ^hcm  to. death,  was  apparently  the  opinion  advocated 
conquerors,  ^y  Hcrmokrat^s.^  But  Gylippus,  then  in  full  ascend- 
ency and  an  object  of  deep  gratitude  for  his  invaluable  services^ 
solicited  as  a  reward  to  himself  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  them 
back  as  prisoners  to  Sparta.  To  achieve  this  would  have 
earned  for  him  signal  honour  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen ; 
for  while  Demosthenes,  from  his  success  at  Pylus,  was  their 
hated  enemy — Nikias  had  always  shown  himself  their  friend, 
as  far  as  an  Athenian  could  do  so.  It  was  to  him  that  they 
owed  the  release  of  their  prisoners  taken  at  Sphakteria ;  and 
he  had  calculated  upon  this  obligation  when  he  surrendered 
himself  prisoner  to  Gylippus,  and  not  to  the  Syracusans. 

In  spite  of  all  his  influence,  however,  Gylippus  could  not 
carry  this  point.     First,   the   Corinthians  both  strenuously 


'  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  29;  Diodor.  xiii.  33.    The  reader  will  see  how  the  Cartha- 
ginians treated  the  Grecian  prisoners  whom  they  took  in  Sicily — in  Diodor  xiii.  1 1 1. 
'  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  28 ;    Diodor.  xiii.  19. 
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Opposed  him  themselves,  and  prevailed  on  the  other  allies  to 
do  the  same.    Afraid  that  the  wealth  of  Nikias  would  influence 
always  procure  for  him  the  means  of  escaping  from  jfnthiaSl. 
imprisonment,  so  as  to  do  them  farther  injury— they  g^°u^>2I- 
insisted  on   his  being  put  to   death.      Next,   those  ^J^^^^ 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  secret  correspondence  *'**^ 
with  Nikias  during  the  siege,  were  yet  more  anxious  to  get  him 
put  out  of  the  way ;  being  apprehensive  that,  if  tortured  by 
their  political  opponents,  he  might  disclose  their  names  and 
intrigues.      Such  various  influences  prevailed,  so  that  Nikias, 
as  well  as  Demosthenes,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by 
a  decree  of  the  public  assembly,  much  to  the  discontent  of 
Gylippus.     Hermokrat^  vainly  opposed  the  resolution,  but 
perceiving  that  it  was  certain  to  be  carried,  he  sent  to  them  a 
private  intimation  before  the  discussion  closed  ;  and  procured 
for  them,  through  one  of  the  sentinels,  the  means  of  dying  by 
their  own  hands.     Their  bodies  were  publicly  exposed  before 
the  city  gates  to  the  view  of  the  Syracusan  citizens  ;^  while  the 
day  on  which  the  final  capture  of  Nikias  and  his  army  was 
accomplished,  came  to  be  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival, 
under  the  title  of  the  Asinaria,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
Dorian  month  Karneius.* 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  expedition,  or  rather  of  the  two 
expeditions,  undertaken  by  Athens  against  Syracuse.  Never 
in  Grecian  history  had  a  force  so  large,  so  costly,  so  efficient, 
and  full  of  promise  and  confidence,  been  sent  forth ;  never  in 
Grecian  history  had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory 
so  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed.'     Its  consequences 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  86 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  '  comment  on  the  valuable  Inscriptions  of 
c.  28.  The  statement  which  Plutarch  |  Tauromenium,  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  No. 
here  cites  from  Timseus  respecting  the  \  5640,  part  xxxii.  sect.  3,  p.  640. 
intervention  of  Hermokrat6s,  Ls  not  in  The  surrender  of  Nikias  must  have 
any  substantial  contradiction  with  Phi-  taken  place,  I  think,  not  less  than 
listus  and  Thucydid6s.  The  word  ic«A.€v-  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days  after  the 
ctirras  seems  decidedly  preferable  to  I  eclipse  (which  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
nraXtwrBhnas,  in  the  text  of  Plutarch.    |  August) — that  is  about  Sept.  21.     Mr. 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  28.  Though  '  Fynes  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad  ann.  413  B.c.) 
Plutarch  says  that  the  month  Kameius  '  seems  to  me  to  compress  too  much  the  in- 
is  '*  that  which  the  Athenians  caU  Meta-  terval  between  the  eclipse  and  the  retreat; 
geituion,*'  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm  considering  that  the  interval  included 
that  the  day  of  the  slaughter  of  the  two  great  battles,  with  a  certain  space 
Asinams  was  the  i6th  of  the  Attic  of  time,  before,  between,  and  after, 
month  Metageitnion.  We  know  that  The  firrSrupop  noticed  by  Thucyd. 
the  civil  months  of  different  cities  seldom  vii.  79,  suits  with  Sept.  21  :  compare 
or  never  exactly .  coincided.  See  the  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  22. 
remarks  of  Franz  on  this  point  in  his        '  Thucyd.  vii.  87. 
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were  felt  from  one  end  of  the  Grecian  world  to  the  other,  as 
will  appear  in  the  coming  chapters. 

The  esteem  and  admiration  felt  at  Athens  towards  Nikias 
Dis^cc  of  had  been  throughout  lofty  and  unshaken :  after  his 
his  death,  death  it  was  exchanged  for  disgrace.  His  name  was 
continued  Omitted,  while  that  of  his  colleague  Demosthenes 
the  memory  was  cugraved  on  the  funeral  pillar  erected  to  com- 
sthencs.  memorate  the  fallen  warriors.  This  difference  Pau- 
sanias  explains  by  saying  that  Nikias  was  conceived  to  have 
disgraced  himself  as  a  military  man  by  his  voluntary  sur- 
render, which  Demosthenes  had  disdained.^ 

The  opinion  of  Thucydides  deserves  special  notice,  in  the 
Opinion  of  ^^^^  ^f  tliis  judgement  of  his  countrymen.  While  he 
Iblju?'*''^^  says  not  a  word  about  Demosthenes,  beyond  the  fact 
Nikias.  Qf  j^jg  being  put  to  death,  he  adds  in  reference  to 
Nikias  a  few  words  of  marked  sympathy  and  commendation. 
"  Such,  or  nearly  such,  (he  says)  were  the  reasons  why  Nikias 
was  put  to  death ;  though  Ae  assuredly,  among  all  Greeks  of 
my  time,  least  deserved  to  come  to  so  extreme  a  pitch  of 
ill-fortune,  considering  his  exact  performance  of  established 
duties  to  the  divinity."  ^ 


*  Pausan.  i.  29, 9 ;  Philist.  Fragm.  46,  me  certain,  on  the  authority  of  Philistii% 
ed.  Didot.  though  Thucydides  does  not  notice  it 

Justin  erroneously  says  that  Demo-  •  Thucyd.  vii.  86.  Ka2  6  m^  Tom^rjf 
sthen^s  actually  did  kill  himself,  rather  ^  ^n  iyyvrcera  ro&rmr  atri^  ir^Br^ixi, 
than  submit  to  surrender — before  the  fiKiara  iii  i^ios  t^v  rw  7*  ^w*  ^/iov 
surrender  of  Nikias  ;  who  (he  says)  did  'EAA^rwr  4$  rovro  Zvarvx^  i^tKdtrOaif 
not  choose  to  follow  the  example  : —  9ik    riiw     wtwofinrfid^fiw    4s    ri 

"Demosthenes,  amisso  exercitu,  a  Btiow  iitir^i^fua-iy. 
captivitate  gladio  et  voluntaria  morte  se  So  stood  the  text  of  Thucydides,  until 
vindicat :  Niciasautem,  ne  Demosthenis  various  recent  editors  changed  the  last 
quidem  exemplo,  ut  sibi  consuleret,  words,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS., 
admonitus,  cladem  suorum  auxit  dede-  to  Sicb  r^r  ttaffaw  is  dptriiw  w^vofif 
core  capti vita tis "  (Justin,  iv.  5).  |  afi4¥fiw  ^«-tT^8cv(rir. 

Philistus,  whom  Pausanias  announces  Though  Dr.  Arnold  and  some  of  the 
himself  as  following,  is  an  excellent  wit-  ,  best  critics  prefer  and  adopt  the  latter 
ness  for  the  actual  facts  in  Sicily;  though  reading,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that 
not  so  good  a  witness  for  the  impression  [  the  former  is  more  suitable  to  the  Greek 


at  Athens  respecting  those  facts. 

It  seems  certain,  even  from  Thucy 
didcSf  that  Nikias,  in  surrendering  him- 


vein  of  thought,  as  well  as  more  con- 
formable to  truth  about  Nikias. 

A  man's  good  or  bad  fortune,  depend- 


self  to  Gylippus,  thought  that  he  had  |  ing  on  the  favourable  or  un&vourable 
consiticrable  chance  of  saving  his  life —  j  disposition  of  the  gods  towards  him, 
Plutarcli  too  so  interprets  the  proceed-  i  was  understood  to  be  determined  more 
ing,  and  condemns  it  as  disgraceful  (see  |  directly  by  his  piety  and  religious  obser- 
his  comparison  of  Nikias  and  Crassus,  '  vances,  rather  than  by  his  virtue  (see 
near  the  end).  Demosthenes  could  not  passages  in  Isokrat^s  de  Permutation, 
have  thought  the  same  for  himself :  the  Orat.  xv.  sect  301 ;  Ljrsias,  cont. 
fact  of  his  attempted  suicide  appears  to  ]  Nikomach.  c.   5,  p.  854) — though  on- 
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If  we  were  judg^g  Nikias  merely  as  a  private  man,  and 
setting  his  personal  conduct  in  one  scale,  against  his  personal 
suffering  on  the  other,  the  remark  of  Thucydid6s  would  be 
natural  and  intelligible.  But  the  general  of  a  g^eat  expedition, 
upon  whose  conduct  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave  men,  as 
well  as  the  most  momentous  interests  of  his  country,  depend, 
cannot  be  tried  by  any  such  standard.  His  private  merit 
becomes  a  secondary  point  in  the  case,  as  compared  with  the 
discharge  of  his  responsible  public  duties,  by  which  he  must 
stand  or  fall 

Tried  by  this  more  appropriate  standard,  what  are  we  to 
say  of  Nikias  ?  We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  if  his  How  far 
personal  suffering  could  possibly  be  regarded  in  the  ujust. 
light  of  an  atonement,  or  set  in  an  equation  against  the 
mischief  brought  by  himself  both  on  his  army  and  his  country 
— it  would  not  be  greater  than  his  deserts.  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  the  separate  points  in  his  conduct  which  justify  this 
view,  and  which  have  been  set  forth  as  they  occurred,  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Admitting  fully  both  the  good  intentions  of 
Nikias,  and  his  personal  bravery,  rising  even  into  heroism 
during  the  last  few  days  in  Sicily — it  is  not  the  less  incon- 
testable, that  first,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise — next,  the 
destruction  of  the  armament — is  to  be  traced  distinctly  to  his 
lamentable  misjudgement.  Sometimes  petty  trifling — some- 
times apathy  and  inaction — sometimes  presumptuous  neglect 
— sometimes  obstinate  blindness  even  to  urgent  and  obvious 
necessities — one  or  other  of  these  his  sad  mental  defects,  will 
be  found  operative  at  every  step  whereby  this  fated  armament 
sinks  down  from  exuberant  efficiency  into  the  last  depth  of 
aggregate  ruin  and  individual  misery.  His  improvidence  and 
incapacity  stand  proclaimed,  not  merely  in  the  narrative  of  the 


doubtedly  the  two  ideas  went  to  a  certain 
extent  together.  Men  might  differ  about 
the  virtue  of  Nikias  ;  but  his  piety  was 


likely  to  shock  Grecian  ideas  generally, 
and  was  a  natural  circumstance  for  the 
historian  to  note.     Whereas  if  we  read, 


an  incontestable  fact:  and  his  "good  i  in  the  passage,  waaav  is  ^r^y — the 
fortune"  also  (in  times  prior  to  the  '  panegyric  upon  Nikias  becomes  both 
Sicilian  expedition)  was  recognised  by  ,  less  special  and  more  disproportionate 
men  like  A&dbiad^s,  who  most  probably  |  — beyond  what  even  Thucydid^s  (as  far 
had  no  very  lofty  opinion  of  his  virtue  {  as  we  can  infer  from  other  expressions, 
(Thucydvi.  17).    The  contrast  between    see  v.  16)  would  be  inclined  to  bestow 


the  remarkable  piety  of  Nikias,  and 
that  extremity  of  ill-fortune  which 
marked  the  close  of  his  life — was  very 


upon  him — more  in  fact  than  he  says  in 
commendation  even  of  PeriklSs. 
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historian,  but  even  in  his  own  letter  to  the  Athenians,  and  in 
his  own  speeches  both  before  the  expedition  and  during  its 
closing  misfortunes,  when  contrasted  with  the  reality  of  his 
proceedings.  The  man  whose  flagrant  incompetency  could 
bring  such  wholesale  ruin  upon  two  fine  armaments  entrusted 
to  his  command,  upon  the  Athenian  maritime  empire,  and 
ultimately  upon  Athens  herself — must  appear  on  the  tablets 
of  history  under  the  severest  condemnation,  even  though  his 
personal  virtues  had  been  loftier  than  those  of  Nikias. 

And  yet  our  great  historian — after  devoting  two  immortal 
books  to  this  expedition — after  setting  forth  emphatically 
both  the  glory  of  its  dawn  and  the  wretchedness  of  its  close, 
with  a  dramatic  genius  parallel  to  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of 
Sophokles — when  he  comes  to  recount  the  melancholy  end 
of  the  two  commanders,  has  no  words  to  spare  for  Demo- 
sthenes (far  the  abler  officer  of  the  two,  who  perished  by  no 
fault  of  his  own),  but  reserves  his  flowers  to  strew  on  the  grave 
of  Nikias,  the  author  of  the  whole  calamity — "  What  a  pity ! 
Such  a  respectable  and  religious  man  ! " 

Thucydides  is  here  the  more  instructive,  because  he  exactly 
represents  the  sentiment  of  the  general  Athenian  public 
towards  Nikias  during  his  life-time.  They  could  not  bear  to 
condemn,  to  mistrust,  to  dismiss,  or  to  do  without,  so  respect- 
able and  religious  a  citizen.  The  private  qualities  of  Nikias 
were  not  only  held  to  entitle  him  to  the  most  indulgent  con- 
struction of  all  his  public  short-comings,  but  also  ensured  to 
Opinion  of  him  credit  for  political  and  military  competence  alto- 
n^^tLbout  gether  disproportionate  to  his  deserts.  When  we 
thd^st^dy  fi"<^  Thucydides,  after  narrating  so  much  improvi- 
dence and  dence  and  mismanagement  on  the  grand  scale,  still 
foTh^!*^*^  keeping  attention  fixed  on  the  private  morality  and 
J-frefjL^'^  decorum  of  Nikias,  as  if  it  constituted  the  main 
?ei!|ioIIs  feature  of  his  character — we  can  understand  how  the 
character.  Athenian  people  originally  came  both  to  over-esti- 
mate this  unfortunate  leader,  and  continued  over-estimating 
him  with  tenacious  fidelity,  even  after  glaring  proof  of  his 
incapacity.  Never  in  the  political  history  of  Athens  did  the 
people  make  so  fatal  a  mistake  in  placing  their  confidence. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  popular  misjudgement,  historians 
are  apt  to  enlarge  prominently,  if  not  exclusively,  on  dema- 
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gogues  and  the  demagogic  influences.  Mankind  being  usually 
considered  in  the  light  of  governable  material,  or  as  instru- 
ments for  exalting,  arming,  and  decorating  their  rulers — ^what- 
ever renders  them  more  difficult  to  handle  in  this  capacity, 
ranks  first  in  the  category  of  vices.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  was  a  real  and  serious  cause.  Clever  criminative  speakers 
often  passed  themselves  off  for  something  above  their  real 
worth:  though  useful  and  indispensable  as  a  protection 
against  worse,  they  sometimes  deluded  the  people  into  mea- 
sures impolitic  or  unjust.  But,  even  if  we  grant,  to  ovcr-con- 
the  cause  of  misjudgement  here  indicated,  a  greater  nS^wm 
practical  efficiency  than  history  will  fairly  sanction —  ^?^**" 
still  it  is  only  one  among  others  more  mischievous.  "wSl'the 
Never  did  any  man  at  Athens,  by  mere  force  of  pJbH^^JJer 
demagogic  qualities,  acquire  a  measure  of  esteem  at  co"^*««*- 
once  so  exaggerated  and  so  durable,  combined  with  so  much 
power  of  injuring  his  fellow-citizens,  as  the  anti-demagogic 
Nikias.  The  man  who,  over  and  above  his  shabby  manoeuvre 
about  the  expedition  against  Sphakteria,  and  his  improvident 
sacrifice  of  Athenian  interests  in  the  alliance  with  Sparta, 
ended  by  bringing  ruin  on  the  greatest  armament  ever  sent 
forth  by  Athens,  as  well  as  upon  her  maritime  empire — was 
not  a  leather-seller  of  impudent  and  abusive  eloquence,  but  a 
man  of  ancient  family  and  hereditary  wealth — munificent  and 
affable,  having  credit  not  merely  for  the  largesses  which  he 
bestowed,  but  also  for  all  the  insolences,  which  as  a  rich  man 
he  might  have  committed,  but  did  not  commit — free  from  all 
pecuniary  corruption — a  brave  man,  and  above  all,  an  ultra- 
religious  man,  believed  therefore  to  stand  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  and  to  be  fortunate.  Such  was  the  esteem  which 
the  Athenians  felt  for  this  union  of  good  qualities  purely  per- 
sonal and  negative,  with  eminent  station,  that  they  presumed 
the  higher  aptitudes  of  command,^  and  presumed  them  un- 


*  A  good  many  of  the  features  de- 
picted byXadtus  (Hist.  i.  49)  in  Galba, 
suit  the  character  of  Nikias — much  more 
than  those  of  the  rapacious  and  unprin- 
cipled Crassus,  with  whom  Plutarch 
compares  the  latter  : — 


claritas  natalium,  et  metus  temporum, 
obtentui  fuit,  ut  quod  segnitia  fuit^  sa- 
pUntia  vocaretur.  Dum  vigelwit  setas, 
militari  laude  apud  Germanias  floruit : 
proconsul,  Africam  moderate; jam  senior, 
citeriorem  Hispaniam,  pari  justiti&  con- 


**Vetus  in  familit  nobilitas,  magnse  tinuit.  Major  privato  znsits^  dum  pri- 
opes :  ipsi  medium  ingenium,  magis  i  vatus  fuit,  et  omnium  consensu  capax 
extra  vitia,  qoam  cum  virtutibus.     Sed  |  imperii^  nisi  imperasset,^^ 
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happily  after  proof  that  they  did  not  exist — ^after  proof  that 
what  they  had  supposed  to  be  caution  was  only  apathy  and 
mental  weakness.  No  demagogic  arts  or  eloquence  would 
ever  have  created  in  the  people  so  deep-seated  an  illusion  as 
the  imposing  respectability  of  Nikias.  Now  it  was  against  the 
overweening  ascendency  of  such  decorous  and  pious  incompe- 
tence, when  aided  by  wealth  and  family  advantages,  that  the 
demagogic  accusatory  eloquence  ought  to  have  served  as 
a  natural  bar  and  corrective.  Performing  the  functions  of  a 
constitutional  opposition,  it  afforded  the  only  chance  of  that 
tutelary  exposure  whereby  blunders  and  short-comings  might 
be  arrested  in  time.  How  insufficient  was  the  check  which  it 
provided — even  at  Athens,  where  everyone  denounces  it  as 
having  prevailed  in  devouring  excess — the  history  of  Nikias  is 
an  ever-living  testimony. 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 

FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT 
IN  SICILY,  DOWN  TO  THE  OLIGARCHICAL  CONSPIRACY 
OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  followed  to  its  melancholy  close 
the  united  armament  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes,  first  in  the 
harbour  and  lastly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  towards 
the  end  of  September  413  B.C. 

The  first  impression  which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of 
that  narrative  is,  sympathy  for  the  parties  directly  Conse- 
concerned— chiefly  for  the  number  of  gallant  Athe-  Sc*?SS° 
nians  who  thus  miserably  perished,  partly  also  for  SianLma-*^ 
the    Syracusan  victors,  themselves  a    few  months  siSy!" 
before  on  the  verge  of  apparent  ruin.     But  the  distant  and 
collateral  effects  of  the  catastrophe  throughout  Greece  were 
yet  more  momentous  than  those  within  the  island  in  which  it 
occurred. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  even  at  the  moment  when 
Demosthenes  with  his  powerful  armament  left  Peiraeus  Oc^^tion 
to  go  to  Sicily,  the  hostilities  of  the  Peloponnesian  bytheLace- 
confederacy  against  Athens  herself  had  been  already  —its  ruinous 
recommenced.  Not  only  was  the  Spartan  king  Agis  Athens. 
ravaging  Attica,  but  the  far  more  important  step  of  fortifying 
Dekeleia,  for  the  abode  of  a  permanent  garrison,  was  in  course 
of  completion.  That  fortress,  having  been  begun  about  the 
middle  of  March,  was  probably  by  the  month  of  June  in  a 
situation  to  shelter  its  garrison,  which  consisted  of  contingents 
periodically  furnished,  and  relieving  each  other  alternately, 
from  all  the  different  states  of  the  confederacy,  under  the  per- 
manent command  of  king  Agis  himself. 

And  now  began  that  incessant  marauding  of  domiciliated 
enemies — destined  to  last  for  nine  years  until  the  final  capture 
of  Athens — partially  contemplated  even  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  Peloponnesian  war — and  recently  enforced,  with  full  com- 
prehension of  its  disastrous  effects,  by  the  virulent  antipathy 
of  the  exile  Alkibiades.^  The  earlier  invasions  of  Attica  had 
been  all  temporary,  continuing  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  the 
farthest,  and  leaving  the  country  in  repose  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  But  the  Athenians  now  underwent  from  hence- 
forward the  fatal  experience  of  a  hostile  garrison  within  fifteen 
miles  of  their  city ;  an  experience  peculiarly  painful  this 
summer,  as  well  from  its  novelty,  as  from  the  extraordinary 
vigour  which  Agis  displayed  in  his  operations.  His  excur- 
sions were  so  widely  extended,  that  no  part  of  Attica  was 
secure  or  could  be  rendered  productive.  Not  only  were  all 
the  sheep  and  cattle  destroyed,  but  the  slaves  too,  especially 
the  most  valuable  slaves  or  artisans,  began  to  desert  to  Dekeleia 
in  great  numbers  :  more  than  20,000  of  them  soon  disappeared 
Athens  be-  ^^  ^^is  way.  So  terrible  a  loss  of  income  both  to 
Sury  proprietors  of  land  and  to  employers  in  the  city,  was 
dutyTn^'SJs  f«irther  aggravated  by  the  increased  cost  and  diffi- 
illJSSMfe  culty  of  import  from  Euboea.  Provisions  and  cattle 
citizens.  from  that  island  had  previously  come  overland  from 
Or6pus,  but  as  that  road  was  completely  stopped  by  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia,  they  were  now  of  necessity  sent  round 
Cape  Sunium  by  sea  ;  a  transit  more  circuitous  and  expensive, 
besides  being  open  to  attack  from  the  enemy's  privateers.^  In 
the  midst  of  such  heavy  privations,  the  demands  on  citizens 
and  metics  for  military  duty  were  multiplied  beyond  measure. 
The  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Dekeleia  forced  them  to  keep 
watch  day  and  night  throughout  their  long  extent  of  wall, 
comprising  both  Athens  and  Peiraeus :  in  the  daytime  the 
hoplites  of  the  city  relieved  each  other  on  guard,  but  at  night, 
nearly  all  of  them  were  either  on  the  battlements  or  at  the 
various  military  stations  in  the  city.  Instead  of  a  city,  in  fact, 
Athens  was  reduced  to  tTie  condition  of  something  like   a 


*  Thucyd.  i.  122-142  ;  vi.  90. 

*  Thucyd  viii.  4.  About  the  exten- 
sive ruin  caused  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  the  olive-grounds  in  Attica,  see  Ly- 
sias,  Or.  vii.  De  Olea  Sacra,  sect.  6,  7. 

An  inscription  preserved  in  M. 
Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscr.  (Part  ii.  No.  93, 
P'  132)  gives  some  hint  how  landlords 
and  tenants  met  this  inevitable  damage 


from  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The 
Deme  yKxoneis  lets  a  farm  to  a  certain 
tenant  for  forty  years,  at  a  fixed  rent  of 
140  drachmae  ;  but  if  an  invading  enemy 
shall  drive  him  out  or  injure  his  farm, 
the  Deme  is  to  receive  one  half  of  the 
year's  produce,  in  place  of  the  year's 
rent. 
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military  post*  Moreover  the  rich  citizens  of  the  state,  who 
served  as  horsemen,  shared  in  the  general  hardship:  being 
called  on  for  daily  duty  in  order  to  restrain  at  least,  since 
they  could  not  entirely  prevent,  the  excursions  of  the  garrison 
of  Dekeleia :  their  efficiency  was  however  soon  impaired  by 
the  laming  of  their  horses  on  the  hard  and  stony  soil.^ 

Besides  the  personal  efforts  of  the  citizens,  such  exigences 
pressed  heavily  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  state.  Financial 
Already  the  immense  expense  incurred,  in  fitting  out  p"^*"""- 
the  two  large  armaments  for  Sicily,  had  exhausted  all  the 
accumulations  laid  by  in  the  treasury  during  the  interval 
since  the  peace  of  Nikias  ;  so  that  the  attacks  from  Dekeleia, 
not  only  imposing  heavy  additional  cost,  but  at  the  same  time 
abridging  the  means  of  paying,  brought  the  finances  of  Athens 
into  positive  embarrassment.  With  the  view  of  increasing  her 
revenues,  she  altered  the  principle  on  which  her  subject-allies 
had  hitherto  been  assessed.  Instead  of  a  fixed  sum  of  annual 
tribute,  she  now  required  from  them  payment  of  a  duty  of 
5  per  cent  on  all  imports  and  exports  by  sea.^  How  this 
new  principle  of  assessment  worked,  we  have  unfortunately  no 
information.  To  collect  the  duty,  and  take  precautions  against 
evasion,  an  Athenian  custom-house  officer  must  have  been 
required  in  each  allied  city.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Athens  could  have  enforced  a  system  at  once  novel, 
extensive,  vexatious,  and  more  burdensome  to  the  payers — 
when  we  come  to  see  how  much  her  hold  over  those  payers, 
as  well  as  her  naval  force,  became  enfeebled,  before  the  close 
even  of  the  actual  year.* 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  28,  29. 

•  Thucyd.  vii.  27. 
'  Thucyd.  vii.  28. 

*  Upon  this  new  assessment  on  the 
allies,  determined  by  the  Athenians,  Mr. 
Mitford  remarks  as  follows  : — 


with  the  frequent  invectives  in  which 
Mr.  Mitford  indulges  against  the  empire 
of  Athens,  as  practising  a  system  of 
extortion  and  oppression  ruinous  to  the 
subJQt:t-allies. 

I  do   not  know,  however,   on  what 


"  Thus  light,  in  comparison  of  what  \  authority  he  affirms  that  this  was  **the 


we  have  laid  upon  ourselves,  was  the 
heaviest  tax,  as  far  as  we  learn  from 
history,  at  that  time  known  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  caused  much  discontent 
among  the  dependent  commonwealths  ; 
the  arbitrary  power  by  which  it  was 
imposed  being  indeed  reasonably  exe- 
crated, though  the  burden  itself  was 
comparatively  a  nothing." 
This  admission  is  not  easily  reconciled 


heaviest  tax  then  known  in  the  world ;" 
and  that  **it  caused  much  discontent 
amons^  the  subject  commonwealths." 
The  Tatter  assertion  would  indeed  be 
sufficiently  probable,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  tax  ever  came  into  operation:  but 
we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  it. 

Considering  how  very  soon  the  terrible 
misfortunes  of  Athens  came  on,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  a  matter  of   uncertainty 
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Her  impoverished  finances  also  compelled  her  to  dismiss  a 
Athens  dis-    bodv  of  Thracian  mercenaries,  whose  aid  would  have 

misses  her        ,  /-i.i  t^ii* 

Thracian  Decn  vcry  usefuI  agamst  the  enemy  at  Dekeleia. 
—massacre  These  Thracian  peltasts,  1300  in  number,  had  been 
ifissus.  hired  at  a  drachma  per  day  each  man,  to  go  with 

Demosthenes  to  Syracuse,  but  had  not  reached  Athens  in 
time.  As  soon  as  they  came  thither,  the  Athenians  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  Diitreph^s,  to  conduct  them  back 
to  their  native  country — with  instructions  to  do  damage  to  the 
Boeotians,  as  opportunity  might  occur,  in  his  way  through 
the  Euripus.  Accordingly  Diitreph^s,  putting  them  on  ship- 
board, sailed  round  Sunium  and  northward  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica.  After  a  short  disembarkation  near  Tanagra, 
he  passed  on  to  Chalkis  in  Euboea  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  from  whence  he  crossed  in  the  night  to  the  Boeotian 
coast  opposite,  and  marched  up  some  distance  from  the  sea  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boeotian  town  Mykal^ssus.  He 
arrived  here  unseen — lay  in  wait  near  a  temple  of  Hermes 
about  two  miles  distant — and  fell  upon  the  town  unexpectedly 
at  break  of  day.  To  the  Mykalessians — dwelling  in  the  centre 
of  Boeotia,  not  far  from  Thebes  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea — such  an  assault  was  not  less  unexpected  than 
formidable.  Their  fortifications  were  feeble — in  some  parts 
low,  in  other  parts  even  tumbling  down ;  nor  had  they  even 
taken  the  precaution  to  close  their  gates  at  night:  so  that 
the  barbarians  under  Diitreph^s,  entering  the  town  without  the 
smallest  difficulty,  began  at  once  the  work  of  pillage  and 
destruction.  The  scene  which  followed  was  something  alike 
novel  and  revolting  to  Grecian  eyes.  Not  only  were  all  the 
houses,  and  even  the  temples,  plundered — but  the  Thracians 
farther  manifested  that  raging  thirst  of  blood  which  seemed 
inherent  in  their  race.  They  slew  every  living  thing  that 
came  in  their  way ;  men,  women,  children,  horses,  cattle,  &c. 
They  burst  into  a  school,  wherein  many  boys  had  just  been 
assembled,  and  massacred  them  all.  This  scene  of  blood- 
shed, committed  by  barbarians  who  had  not  been  seen  in 
Greece  since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  was  recounted  with  horror 


whether  the  new  assessment  ever  became 
a  reality  throughout  the  Athenian  em- 
pire.    And  the    fact  that  Thucydid^s 


does  not  notice  it  as  an  additional  cause 
of  discontent  among  the  allies,  is  one 
reason  for  such  doubts. 
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and  sympathy  throughout  all  Grecia.  ^imunities,  though 
Mykal^ssus  was  in  itself  a  town  of  ;c.^n-rate  or  third-rate 
magnitude.^ 

The  succour  brought  from  Thebes,  by  Mykalessian  fugitives, 
arrived  unhappily  only  in  time  to  avenge,  not  to  save,  xhexhra- 
the  inhabitants.    The  Thracians  were  already  retiring  ^Sf  wuh**° 
with  the  booty  which  they  could  carry  away,  when  ^^Se'*' 
the  Boeotarch  Skirphondas  overtook  them  both  with  ^«^»n»- 
cavalry  and  hoplites ;  after  having  put  to  death  some  greedy 
plunderers  who  tarried  too  long  in  the  town.     He  compelled 
them  to  relinquish  most  of  their  booty,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  sea-shore ;  not  without  a  brave  resistance  from  these 
peltasts,  who  had  a  peculiar  way  of  fighting  which  discon- 
certed the  Thebans.     But  when  they  arrived  at  the  sea-shore, 
the  iVthenian  ships  did  not  think  it  safe  to  approach  very 
close,  so  that  not  less  than  250  Thracians  were  slain  before 
they  could  get  aboard  ;*  and  the  Athenian  commander  Diitre- 
ph^s  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
The  rest  pursued  their  voyage  homeward. 

Meanwhile  the  important  station  of  Naupaktus  and  the 
mouth  of  the   Corinthian   Gulf  again  became  the  Athenian 
theatre  of  naval  encounter.     It  will  be  recollected  Naujoktus 
that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable  victories  the  naval 
gained  by  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormion  in  the  Sf^e"? 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,'  wherein  the  nautical 
superiority  of  Athens  over  her  enemies,  as  to  ships,  crews, 
and  admiral,  had  been  so  transcendently  manifested.     In  that 
respect,  matters  had  now  considerably  changed     While  the 
navy  of  Athens  had  fallen  off  since  the  days  of  Phormion, 
that  of  her  enemy  had  improved :  Ariston  and  other  skilful 
Corinthian  steersmen,  not  attempting  to  copy  Athenian  tactics, 
had  studied  the  best  mode  of  coping  with  them,  and  had 
modified  the  build  of  their  own  triremes   accordingly,*   at 
Corinth  as  well  as  at  Syracuse.     Seventeen  years  before, 


*  Thncyd.  vii.  29,  30,  31.    I  conceive  I  strophe  at  Mykal^os  made  a  profound 
that  oiffji  ob  iA€yd\p  is  the  right  reading    impression  throughout  Greece. 


— and  not  oGajitiry^if — ^in  reference  to 
MykalBssos.  The  words  &s  M  t^MyiOti 
in  c  31  refer  to  the  size  of  the  city. 

The  reading  is  however  disputed 
among  critics.  It  is  evident  from  the 
language  of  Thucydid^s  that  the  cata- 


Thucyd.  vii.  30 ;  Pausanias,  i.  23,  3. 
Compare  Meineke,  ad  Aristophanis 
Fragment  "Hptfts,  vol.  ii.  p.  1069. 

•  See  above,  ch.  xlix.  of  this  History. 

*  See  the  preceding  chapter. 
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Phormion  with  eighteen  Athenian  triremes  would  have  thought 
himself  a  full  match  for  twenty-five  Corinthian.  But  the 
Athenian  admiral  of  this  year,  Konon,  also  a  perfectly  brave 
man,  now  judged  so  differently,  that  he  constrained  Demo- 
sthenes and  Eurymedon  to  reinforce  his  eighteen  triremes 
with  ten  others — out  of  the  best  of  their  fleet,  at  a  time  when 
they  had  certainly  none  to  spare — on  the  ground  that  the 
Corinthian  fleet  opposite  of  25  sail  was  about  to  assume 
the  offensive  against  him.^ 

Soon  afterwards  Diphilus  came  to  supersede  Konon  with 
Naval  batuc  some  fresh  ships  from  Athens  which  made  the  total 
pktus-  number  of  triremes  33.  The  Corinthian  fleet,  rein- 
resufr  forced  so  as  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  number,  took 
up  a  station  on  the  coast  of  Achaia  opposite  Naupaktus,  at  a 
spot  called  Erineus,  in  the  territory  of  Rhypes.  They  ranged 
themselves  across  the  mouth  of  a  little  indentation  of  the 
coast,  or  bay  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  with  two  projecting 
promontories  as  horns  :  each  of  these  promontories  was 
occupied  by  a  friendly  land-force,  thus  supporting  the .  line 
of  triremes  at  both  flanks.  This  was  a  position  which  did  not 
permit  the  Athenians  to  sail  through  the  line,  or  manoeuvre 
round  it  and  in  the  rear  of  it.  Accordingly,  when  the  fleet  of 
Diphilus  came  across  from  Naupaktus,  it  remained  for  some 
time  close  in  front  of  the  Corinthians,  neither  party  venturing 
to  attack  ;  for  the  straightforward  collision  was  destructive  to 
the  Athenian  ships  with  their  sharp,  but  light  and  feeble 
beaks — while  it  was  favourable  to  the  solid  bows,  and  thick 
ep6tids  or  ear-projections,  of  the  Corinthian  trireme.  After 
considerable  delay,  the  Corinthians  at  length  began  the  attack 
on  their  side — yet  not  advancing  far  enough  out  to  sea,  to 
admit  of  the  manoeuvring  and  evolutions  of  the  Athenians. 
The  battle  lasted  some  time,  terminating  with  no  decisive 
advantage  to  either  party.  Three  Corinthian  triremes  were 
completely  disabled,  though  the  crews  of  all  escaped  by  swim- 
ming to  their  friends  ashore :  on  the  Athenian  side,  not  one 
trireme  became  absolutely  water-logged,  but  seven  were  so 
much  damaged,  by  straightforward  collision  with  the  stronger 
bows  of  the  enemy,  that  they  became  almost  useless  after  they 
got  back  to  Naupaktus.    The  Athenians  had  so  far  the  advan- 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  31.     Compare  the  language  of  Phormion,  ii.  88,  89. 
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tage,  that  they  maintained  their  station,  while  the  Corinthians 
did  not  venture  to  renew  the  fight :  moreover  both  the  wind 
and  the  current  set  towards  the  northern  shore,  so  that  the 
floating  fragments  and  dead  bodies  came  into  possession  of 
the  Athenians.  Each  party  thought  itself  entitled  to  erect  a 
trophy;  but  the  real  feeling  of  victory  lay  on  the  side  of 
Corinth,  and  that  of  defeat  on  the  side  of  Athens.  The 
reputed  maritime  superiority  of  the  latter  was  felt  by  both 
parties  to  have  sustained  a  diminution ;  and  such  assuredly 
would  have  been  the  impression  of  Phormion,  had  he  been 
alive  to  witness  the  conflict^ 

This  battle  appears  to  have  taken  place,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Demo-  Last  news  of 
sthen^  at  Syracuse,  about  the  close  of  the  month  of  mans  from 
May.    We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Athenians  most  minor  the 
anxiously  expected  news  from  that  officer,  with  some  SJ^JflScSSy 

-...  !••         i»o»»i         i  t       made  known 

account  of  victories  obtained  in  Sicily,  to  console  to  them, 
them  for  having  sent  him  away  at  a  moment  when  his  services 
were  so  cruelly  wanted  at  home.  Perhaps  they  may  even 
have  indulged  hopes  of  the  near  capture  of  Syracuse,  as  a 
means  of  restoring  their  crippled  finances.  Their  disappoint- 
ment would  be  all  the  more  bitter  when  they  came  to  receive, 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  despatches 
announcing  the  capital  defeat  of  Demosthenes  in  his  attempt 
upon  Epipblae,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  all  hope  that 
Syracuse  could  ever  be  taken.  After  these  despatches,  we 
may  perhaps  doubt  whether  any  others  subsequently  reached 
Athens.  The  generals  would  not  write  home  during  the  month 
of  indecision  immediately  succeeding,  when  Demosthenes  was 
pressing  for  retreat,  and  Nikias  resisting  it.  They  might 
possibly,  however,  write  immediately  on  taking  their  resolution 
to  retreat,  at  the  time  when  they  sent  to  Katana  to  forbid 
farther  supplies  of  provisions  :  but  this  was  the  last  practicable 
opportunity — for  closely  afterwards  followed  their  naval  defeat, 
and  the  blocking  up  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour.  The 
mere  absence  of  intelligence  would  satisfy  the  Athenians  that 
their  affairs  in  Sicily  were  proceeding  badly.  But  the  closing 
series  of  calamities,  down  to  the  final  catastrophe,  would 
only  come  to  their  knowledge  indirectly ;  partly  through  the 

>  Thucyd.  vii.  34. 
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triumphant  despatches  transmitted  from  Syracuse  to  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Thebes — partly  through  individual  soldiers  of 
their  own  armament  who  escaped. 

According  to  the  tale  of  Plutarch,  the  news  was  first  made 
Reluctance  known  at  Athens  through  a  stranger,  who  arriving 
^ians^to  be-  at  Pciracus,  went  into  a  barber's  shop,  and  began  to 
fiSTiruih.  converse  about  it  as  upon  a  theme  which  must  of 
course  be  uppermost  in  every  one's  mind.  The  astonished 
barber,  hearing  for  the  first  time  such  fearful  tidings,  ran  up 
to  Athens  to  communicate  it  to  the  archons  as  well  as  to  the 
public  in  the  market-place.  The  public  assembly  being  forth- 
with convoked,  he  was  brought  before  it,  and  called  upon  to 
produce  his  authority,  which  he  was  unable  to  do,  as  the 
stranger  had  disappeared.  He  was  consequently  treated  as  a 
fabricator  of  uncertified  rumours  for  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  even  put  to  the  torture.^  How  much 
of  this  improbable  tale  may  be  true,  we  cannot  determine ; 
but  we  may  easily  believe  that  neutrals,  passing  from  Corinth 
or  Megara  to  Peiraeus,  were  the  earliest  communicants  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  in  Sicily  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  Presently  came  individual  soldiers 
of  the  armament,  who  had  got  away  from  the  defeat  and  found 
a  passage  home ;  so  that  the  bad  news  was  but  too  fully  con- 
firmed. But  the  Athenians  were  long  before  they  could  bring 
themselves  to  believe,  even  upon  the  testimony  of  these 
fugitives,  how  entire  had  been  the  destruction  of  their  two 
splendid  armaments,  without  even  a  feeble  remnant  left  to 
consoJfthem.* 

As  soon  as  the  full  extent  of  their  loss  was  at  length  forced 
Terror  and  upou  their  convictious,!  the  city  presented  a  scene  of 
Athens.  the  deepest  affliction,  dismay,  and  terror.  Over  and 
above  the  extent  of  private  mourning,  from  the  loss  of  friends 
and  relatives,  which  overspread  nearly  the  whole  city — there 
prevailed  utter  despair  as  to  the  public  safety.  Not  merely 
was  the  empire  of  Athens  apparently  lost,  but  Athens  herself 
seemed  utterly  defenceless.  Her  treasury  was  empty,  her 
docks  nearly  destitute  of  triremes,  the  flower  of  her  hoplites  as 
well  as  of  her  seamen  had  perished  in  Sicily  without  leaving 


*  Plutarch,    Nikias,  c.  30.    He  gives  the  story  without  much  confidence— 
*A$fiPaiovt  94  ^ao-i,  &c.  •  Thucyd.  viii.  i. 
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their  like  behind,  and  her  maritime  reputation  was  irretrievably 
damaged ;  while  her  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  animated  by 
feelings  of  exuberant  confidence  and  triumph,  were  farther 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  their  new  Sicilian  allies.  In 
these  melancholy  months  (October,  November,  413  B.c.)  the 
Athenians  expected  nothing  less  than  a  vigorous  attack,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  from  the  Peloponnesian  and  Sicilian  forces 
united,  with  the  aid  of  their  own  revolted  allies — an  attack 
which  they  knew  themselves  to  be  in  no  condition  to  repel.^ 

Amidst  so  gloomy  a  prospect,  without  one  ray  of  hope  to 
cheer  them  on  any  side,  it  was  but  poor  satisfaction  Energetic 
to  vent  their  displeasure  on  the  chief  speakers  who  adopted  by 
had  recommended  their  recent  disastrous  expedition,  nians- 
or  on  those  prophets  and  reporters  of  oracles  who  had  Ptobflu. 
promised  them  the  divine  blessing  upon  it.^    After  this  first 
burst  both  of  grief  and  anger,  however,  they  began  gradually 
to   look  their  actual   situation  in  the  face;   and  the  more 
enei^etic  speakers  would  doubtless  administer  the  salutary 
lesson  of  reminding  them  how  much  had  been  achieved  by 
their  forefathers,  sixty-seven  years  before,  when  the  approach 
of  Xerxes  threatened  them  with  dangers  not  less  overwhelm- 


■  Thucyd.  viii.  I.  Tldirra  «i  varrax^^t' 
«  Thucyd.  riiL  I.    *E»fiH  «i  4yv»cw^ 

From  these  Utter  words,  it  would 
seem  that  Thuc^did^s  considered  the 
Athenians,  after  naving  adopted  the  ex- 
pedition by  their  votes,  to  have  debarred 
themselves  from  the  rifht  of  complaining 
of  those  speakers  who  nad  stood  forward 
prominently  to  advise  the  step.  I  do 
not  at  all  concur  in  his  opinion.  The 
adviser  of  any  important  measure  always 
makes  himself  morally  responsible  for 
its  iustice,  usefulness,  and  practicability; 
ana  he  very  properly  incurs  disgrace, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  case,  if  it 
turns  out  to  present  results  totally  con- 
trary to  those  which  he  had  predicted. 
We  know  that  the  Athenian  law  often 
imposed  upon  the  mover  of  a  proposition 
not  merely  morale  but  even  legal,  respon- 
sibility; a  regulation  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety under  other  circumstances,  but 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  useful  at 
Athens. 

VOL.  VI. 


It  must  be  admitted  however  to  have 
been  hard  upon  the  advisers  of  this 
expedition,  that — from  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  armament,  neither  generals 
nor  soldiers  returning — they  were  not 
enabled  to  show  how  much  of  the  ruin 
had  arisen  from  faults  in  the  execution, 
not  in  the  plan  conceived.  4fhe  speaker 
in  the  oration  of  Lysias — irtpl  8i)fic^0-««s 
rot)  Ni/rlov  &S«A^v  (Or.  xviii.  sect.  2) — 
attempts  to  transfer  the  blame  from 
Nikias  upon  the  advisers  of  the  expedi- 
tion— a  manifest  injustice. 

Demosthenes  (in  the  Oration  de  Co- 
roni,  c  73)  gives  an  emphatic  and  noble 
statement  of  the  responsibility  which 
he  cheerfully  accepts  for  himself  as  a 
political  speaker  and  adviser — respon- 
sibility for  seeing  the  be^nnin^  and 
understanding  the  premonitory  signs,  of 
coming  events,  and  giving  his  country- 
men warning  beforehand :  iScir  rk  rpdy- 
furra  dpx^fiitini  mX  vpo€UffB4a$€u  irol 
vpotnrciy  rots  ikkots.  This  is  the  just 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  applying  the 
measure  proposed  by  Demosthenes, 
the  Athenians  had  ample  ground  to  be 
displeased  with  their  orators. 
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ing.  Under  the  peril  of  the  moment,  the  energy  of  despair 
revived  in  their  bosoms :  they  resolved  to  get  together,  as 
speedily  as  they  could,  both  ships  and  money — to  keep  watch 
over  their  allies,  especially  Euboea — and  to  defend  themselves 
to  the  last.  A  Board  of  ten  elderly  men,  under  the  title  of 
ProbOli,  was  named  to  review  the  expenditure,  to  suggest  all 
practicable  economies,  and  propose  for  the  future  such  measures 
as  occasion  might  seem  to  require.  The  propositions  of  these 
ProbCili  were  for  the  most  part  adopted,  with  a  degree 
of  unanimity  and  promptitude  rarely  seen  in  an  Athenian 
assembly — springing  out  of  that  pressure  and  alarm  of  the 
moment  which  silenced  all  criticism.^  Among  other  economies, 
the  Athenians  abridged  the  costly  splendour  of  their  choric 
and  liturgic  ceremonies  at  home,  and  brought  back  the  recent 
garrison  which  they  had  established  on  the  Laconian  coast 
They  at  the  same  time  collected  timber,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships,  and  fortified  Cape  Sunium  in  order  to 
protect  their  numerous  transport  ships  in  the  passage  from 
Euboea  to  Peiraeus.^ 


*  Thucyi  viii.  i :  vdyra  8i  rphs  rk 
Topaxp^fM  irtpiZths,  twtp  <piXu  iiifios 
irottTy,  ircitfioi  liaay  tbratcrtTr :  compare 
Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  5,  5. 

•  ThucycL  viii.  1-4.  About  the  func- 
tions of  this  Board  of  ProbMi,  mudi 
has  been  said  for  which  there  b  no  war- 
rant in  Thucydid^s — t&v  rt  Karit  riiv 
'w6\ir  ri  is  c6tc\ciay  trt^povUrcu^  nai 
hpxA^  rtya  xp^afivrdpttp  ityip&f  i\4a$atf 
olruffs  wtfH  tS»v  'wap6pr<a»  &s  iw  Kaiphs 
f  irpofiovXtiffovai.  Hdyra  Zh  wp6s  rb 
wapaxpfifM  irtpiMs,    twtp    ^iXct    Zfifios 

Upon  which  Dr.  Arnold  remarks — 
''That  is,  no  measure  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  till  it  had  first 
been  approved  by  this  Council  of  Elders." 
And  such  is  the  general  view  of  the 
conmientators. 

No  such  meaning  as  this,  however,  is 
necessarily  contained  in  the  word  np4' 
fiovKoi,  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that 
persons  so  denominated  mi^ht  be  in- 
vested with  such  a  control;  but  we 
cannot  infer  it,  or  afiirm  it,  simply  from 
the  name.  Nor  will  the  passage,  in 
Aristotle's  Politics,  wherein  the  Tlp6' 
fiovKoi  occurs,  authorise  any  inference 
with  respect  to  this  Board  in  the  special 
case  of  Athens  (Aristotel.  Politic,  iv.  11, 


9 ;  iv.  12,  8 ;  vl  5,  10-13. 

The  Board  only  seems  to  have  lasted 
for  a  short  time  at  Athens,  being  named 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  at  a  moment 
of  peculiar  pressure  and  discouragemenL 
During  such  a  state  of  feeling,  there  was 
httle  necessity  for  throwing  additional 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  new  propositions 
to  be  made  to  the  people.  It  was 
rather  of  importance  to  encourage  the 
suggestion  of  new  measures  from  men 
of  sense  and  experience.  A  Board  des- 
tined merely  for  control  and  hindrance, 
would  have  been  mischievous  instead  of 
useful  under  the  reigning  melancholy 
at  Athens. 

The  Board  was  doubtless  merged  in 
the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hundre<C  like 
all  the  other  magistracies  of  the  state, 
and  was  not  reconstituted  after  their 
deposition. 

I  cannot  think  it  admissible  to  draw 
inferences  as  to  the  functions  of  this 
Board  of  Prob(Ui  now  constituted,  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  ProbiUus  in 
Aristophanis  Lysistrata,  as  is  done  by 
Wachsmuth  (Hellenische  Alterthums- 
kunde,  i.  2,  p.  198),  and  by  Wattenbach 
(De  Quadringentorum  Athenis  Factione, 
p.  17-21,  Berlin,  1842). 

Schomann  (Ant.  Jur.   Pub.  Grsecor. 
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While  Athens  was  thus  struggling  to  make  head  against 
her  misfortunes,  all  the  rest  of  Greece  was  full  of  Prodigious 
excitement  and  aggressive  scheming  against  her.    So  ^!^^c 
grave  an  event  as  the  destruction  of  this  great  arma-  ^S^^ 
ment  had  never  happened  since  the  expedition  of  23S*5*^ 
Xerxes  against  Greece.  At  not  only  roused  the  most  ^^^  ■• 
distant  cities  of  the  Grecian  world,  but  also  the  Persian  ;S*!^l!r^„ 

'  and  even  on 

satraps  and  the  court  of  Susa.  It  stimulated  the  «»»«p*»«»«- 
enemies  of  Athens  to  redoubled  activity ;  it  emboldened  her 
subject-allies  to  revolt ;  it  pushed  the  neutral  states,  who  all 
feared  what  she  would  have  done  if  successful  against  Syracuse, 
now  to  declare  war  against  her,  and  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  her  power  as  well  as  to  her  ambition.  All  of  them,  enemies, 
subjects,  and  neutrals,  alike  believed  that  the  doom  of  Athens 
was  sealed,  and  that  the  coming  spring  would  see  her  captured. 
Earlier  than  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  act ;  but  they  sent  round  their  instructions  to 
the  allies  for  operations  both  by  land  and  sea  to  be  then  com- 
menced ;  all  these  allies  being  prepared  to  do  their  best,  in 
hopes  that  this  effort  would  be  the  last  required  from  them, 
and  the  most  richly  rewarded.  A  fleet  of  lOO  triremes  was 
directed  to  be  prepared  against  the  spring ;  50  of  these  being 
imposed  in  equal  proportion  on  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves and  the  Boeotians — 15  on  Corinth — 15  on  the  Phocians 
and  Lokrians— ID  on  the  Arcadians,  with  Pell6n6  and  Sikyon 
— 10  on  M^^ra,  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  and  Hermiond.  It  seems 
to  have  been  considered  that  these  ships  might  be  built  and 
Umnched  during  the  interval  between  September  and  March.* 
The  same  large  hopes,  which  had  worked  upon  men's  minds 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  now  again  rife  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Peloponnesians  ;^  the  rather  as  that  powerful  force  from 
Sicily,  which  they  had  then  been  disappointed  in  obtaining. 


T.  xiL  p.  181)  says  of  these  np6fiovXoi — 
"Videtur  autem  eonim  potestas  fere 
annaa  fiiisse."  I  do  not  distinctly  under* 
stand  what  he  means  by  these  words ; 
whether  he  means  that  the  Board  con- 
tinned  permanent,  but  that  the  members 
were  annually  changed.  If  this  be  his 
meanii^  I  dissent  from  it  I  think  that 
the  Board  lasted  until  the  time  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which  would  be  about 


a  year  and  a  half  from  its  first  insti- 
tution. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  2,  3.  Aeue^BwfUptot  Zi 
T^r  wp6a'Ta^iy  reus  ir6\9in»  tttoerov  P9&¥ 
rijs  p a vviiyi as hrotovrrot&c:  compBxe 
also  c  4 — wap€<ne€vd(a9rro  riiw  t^avwi^ 
7  (ay,  &c. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  5»  ii^»y  oMy  &XAo 
II  &mrtp  iipxof^^y*^  ^^  Karwrntyf  rov 
itoKiiMov  :  compare  ii.  7* 
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might  now  be  anticipated  with  tolerable  assurance  as  really 
forthcoming.^ 

From  the  smaller  allies,  contributions  in  money  were  exacted 
Motions  of  for  the  intended  fleet  by  Agis,  who  moved  about 
KingAgis.  during  this  autumn  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison 
of  Dekeleia.  In  the  course  of  his  circuit,  he  visited  the  town  of 
Herakleia,  near  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and_levied  lai^e  contributions 
on  the  neighbouring  CEtaeans,  in  reprisal  for  the  plunder  which 
they  had  taken  from  that  town,  as  well  as  from  the  Phthiot 
Achaeans  and  other  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  though  the 
latter  vainly  entered  their  protest  against  his  proceedings.* 

It  was  during  the  march  of  Agis  through  Boeotia  that  the 
TheEu-  inhabitants  of  Eubcea  (probably  of  Chalkis  and 
Jj^J^/gPl^  Eretria)  applied  to  him,  entreating  his  aid  to  enable 
voiting  from  them  to  rcvolt  from  Athens  ;  which  he  readily  pro- 
L^biST'***  mised,  sending  for  Alkamen^s  at  the  head  of  300 
*[,^^w>iy.  Neodamode  hoplites  from  Sparta,  to  be  despatched 
preferred,  across  to  the  islaud  as  Harmost.  Having  a  force 
permanently  at  his  disposal,  with  full  liberty  of  military  action, 
the  Spartan  king  at  Dekeleia  was  more  influential  even  than 
the  authorities  at  home,  so  that  the  disaffected  allies  of  Athens 
addresed  themselves  in  preference  to  him.  It  was  not  long 
before  envoys  from  Lesbos  visited  him  for  this  purpose.  So 
powerfully  was  their  claim  enforced  by  the  Boeotians  (their 
kinsmen  of  the  iEolic  race,  who  engaged  to  furnish  ten  triremes 
for  their  aid,  provided  Agis  would  send  ten  others — ^that  he 
was  induced  to  postpone  his  promise  to  the  Euboeans,  and  to 
direct  Alkamen^s  as  harmost  to  Lesbos  instead  of  Eubcea,* 
without  at  all  consulting  the  authorities  at  Sparta. 

The  threatened  revolt  of  Lesbos  and  Eubcea,  especially  the 
TheChians,  letter,  was  a  vital  blow  to  the  empire  of  Athens. 
Mme*viw  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  At  the  same  time  that 
Sd^n^te*^*  these  two  islands  were  negotiating  with  Agis,  envoys 
Sparta.  fj.Qj^  Chios,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  all  Athe- 
nian allies,  had  gone  to  Sparta  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
government  of  Chios — an  oligarchy,  but  distinguished  for  its 
prudent  management  and  caution  in  avoiding  risks — con- 
sidering Athens  to  be  now  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  even  in  the 
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estimation  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  thought  itself  safe; 
together  with  the  opposite  city  of  Erythrae,  in  taking  measures 
for  achieving  independence.^ 

Besides  these  three  great  allies,  whose  example  in  revolting 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  others,  Athens  was  now  E„voys 
on  the  point  of  being  assailed  by  other  enemies  yet  SSn^ 
more  unexpected — the  two  Persian  satraps  of  the  ^ 
Asiatic  seaboard,  Tissaphemds  and  Phamabazus.  No  §^^** 
sooner  was  the  Athenian  catastrophe  in  Sicily  known  •*"*• 
at  the  court  of  Susa,  than  the  Great  King  claimed  from  these 
two  satraps  the  tribute  due  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks  on  the 
coast ;  for  which  they  had  always  stood  enrolled  in  the  tribute 
records,  though  it  had  never  been  actually  levied  since  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Athenian  empire.  The  only 
way  to  realise  this  tribute,  for  which  the  satraps  were  thus 
made  debtors,  was  to  detach  the  towns  from  Athens,  and  break 
up  her  empire ;  ^  for  which  purpose  Tissaphernds  sent  an 
envoy  to  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Chians  and 
Erythraeans.  He  invited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  Great  King,  for  joint  operations  against  the 
Athenian  empire  in  Asia ;  promising  to  furnish  pay  and 
maintenance  for  any  forces  which  they  might  send,  at  the  rate 
of  one  drachma  per  day  for  each  man  of  the  ships'  crews.* 
He  farther  hoped  by  means  of  this  aid  to  reduce  Amorg6s, 
the  revolted  son  of  the  late  satrap  Pissuthn6s,  who  was  estab- 
lished in. the  strong  maritime  town  of  lasus,  with  a  Grecian 
mercenary  force  and  a  considerable  treasure,  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  Great  King  had  sent  down  a 
peremptory  mandate,  that  Amorg6s  should  either  be  brought 
prisoner  to  Susa  or  slain. 

At  the  same  moment,  though,  without  any  concert,  there 
arrived  at  Sparta  Kalligeitus  and  Timagoras — two  Grecian 
exiles  in  the  service  of  Phamabazus,  bringing  propositions  of 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  7-24. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  5.  "Twh  fiaaiXdwf  ykp 
p%9»arl  iriryx^^  wnrpayfidros  (Tissa- 
phem^s)  ro^s  in  r^s  iavrov  ApX^'  4>6pous, 

v^Acwr  ob  twpdfitros  wpdtratcBai  /vw 
p€l\ii<rt,  Tobs  Tc  odr  ^6povs  ijmKKov 
MfuC*  itofU9Ur$M  Kox&iras  rohs  *A0i)ya(- 

0Vt,  &C. 

I  have  already  discussed  this  important 


passage  at  some  length,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  treaty  concluded  thiity-seven 
years  before  tins  time  between  Athens 
and  Persia.  See  note  to  chap.  xlv.  of 
this  History. 

*  Thu^d.  viii.  29.  Ka2  iiifvhs  ti\p 
Tpoif^y,  &av9p  6w4<mi  iv  rf  Aaxc- 
ialfiopi,  is  ipax/*^y  'Arrtit^y  dndar^ 
wdtrais  rats  vav<rl  ii49vK€,  rov  9^  Xonrov 
XP^yov  4M\tT0  rpififioKoy  ii94mUf  &c 
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a  similar  character  from  that  satrap,  whose  government* 
comprehended  Phrygia  and  the  coast  lands  north  of  JEoiis, 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Elastic 
Gulf.  Eager  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
in  order  to  detach  the  Hellespontine  Greeks  from  Athens, 
and  realise  the  tribute  required  by  the  court  of  Susa,  Phar- 
nabazus  was  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  forestalling  Tissa- 
phern^s  as  the  medium  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and  the 
Great  King.  The  two  missions  having  thus  arrived  simul- 
taneously at  Sparta,  a  strong  competition  arose  between  them 
— one  striving  to  attract  the  projected  expedition  to  Chios, 
the  other  to  the  Hellespont :  ^  for  which  latter  purpose,  Kalli- 
geitus  had  brought  twenty-five  talents,  which  he  tendered  as 
a  first  payment  in  part 

From  all  quarters,  new  enemies  were  thus  springing  up 
against  Athens  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  so  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  only  to  choose  which  they 
would  prefer;  a  choice  in  which  they  were  much 
guided  by  the  exile  Alkibiad^s.  It  so  happened  that 
his  family  friend  Endius  was  at  this  moment  one  of 
the  Board  of  Ephors ;  while  his  personal  enemy  King  Agis» 
with  whose  wife  Timaea  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,'  was  absent 
in  command  at  Dekeleia.  Knowing  well  the  great  power  and 
importance  of  Chios,  Alkibiad^s  strenuously  exhorted  the 
Spartan  authorities  to  devote  their  first  attention  to  that 
island.  A  Perioekus  named  Phrynis,  being  sent  thither  to 
examine  whether  the  resources  alleged  by  the  envoys  were 
really  forthcoming,  brought  back  a  satisfactory  report,  that 
the  Chian  fleet  was  not  less  than  sixty  triremes  strong :  upon 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  concluded  an  alliance  with  Chios 
and  Erythrae,  engaging  to  send  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  to  their 
aid.  Ten  of  these  triremes,  now  ready  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
ports  (probably  at  Gythium),  were  directed  immediately  to 
sail  to  Chios,  under  the  admiral  Melanchridas.  It  seems 
to  have  been  now  midwinter — ^but  Alkibiadfis,  and  still  more 
the  Chian  envoys,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  prompt  action, 
for  fear  that  the  Athenians  should  detect  the  intrigue.     How- 


AlkibiadSs 
at  Sparta— 
hU  recom- 
mendations 
determine 
the  Lace* 
dsemonians 
to  send  aid 
to  Chios. 


*  The  satrapy  of  Tissaphem6s  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  Antandrus  and 
Adnimyttiam  (Thucyd.  vUi.  108). 


•  Thucyd.  viii.  6. 

»  Thucyd.viii.6-i2;Plutarch,  Alkibiad. 
c.  23,  24;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Alkib.  c  3. 
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ever,  an  earthquake  just  then  intervening,  was  construed  by 
the  Spartans  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure,  so  that  they 
would  not  persist  in  sending  either  the  same  commander  or 
the  same  ships.  Chalkideus  was  named  to  supersede  Melan« 
chridas ;  while  five  new  ships  were  directed  to  be  equipped,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  sail  in  the  early  spring  along  with  the  larger 
fleet  from  Corinth.* 

As  soon  as  spring  arrived,  three  Spartan  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Corinth  (in  compliance  with  the  pressing  Synod  of 
instances  of  the  Chian  envoys)  to  transport  across  ponnesUn 
the  isthmus  from  the  Corinthian  to  the  Saronic  Gulf,  c^SiSi-^ 
the  thirty-nine  triremes  now  in  the  Corinthian  port  ^X3? 
of  Lechxum.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  send  off  all,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  to  Chios — even  those  which  Agis  had  been 
equipping  for  the  assistance  of  Lesbos  ;  although  Kalligeitus 
declined  any  concern  with  Chios,  and  refused  to  contribute 
for  this  purpose  any  of  tiie  money  which  he  had  brought  A 
general  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allies  was  held  at  Corinth, 
wherein  it  was  determined,  with  the  concurrence  of  Agis, 
to  de8j>atch  the  fleet  first  to  Chios  under  Chalkideus — next,  to 
Lesbos  under  Alkamenfis— lastly,  to  the  Hellespont,  under 
Klearchus.  But  it  was  judged  expedient  to  divide  the  fleet, 
and  bring  across  twenty-one  triremes  out  of  the  thirty-nine,  so 
as  to  distract  the  attention  of  Athens,  and  divide  her  means 
of  resistance.  So  low  was  the  estimate  formed  of  these  means, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  scruple  to  despatch  their 
expedition  openly  from  the  Saronic  Gulf,  where  the  Athenians 
would  have  full  knowledge  both  of  its  numbers  and  of  its 
movements.^ 

Hardly  had  the  twenty-one  triremes,  however,  been  brought 
across  to  Kenchreae,  when  a  fresh  obstacle  arose  to  uoaman 
delay  their  departure.    The  Isthmian  festival,  cele-  »crupiesof 
brated  every  alternate  year,  and  kept  especially  holy  thian»— 
by  the  Corinthians,  was  just  approaching.    They  ciuos— 
would  not  consent  to  beg^in  any  military  operations  SfTcSens. 
until   it  was  concluded,  though  Ag^is  tried  to  elude  their 
scruples  by  oflering  to  adopt  the  intended  expedition  as  his 
own.     It  was  during  the  delay  which  thus  ensued  that  the 
Athenians  were  first  led  to  conceive  suspicions  about  Chios, 
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whither  they  despatched  Aristokratfis,  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  year.  The  Chian  authorities  strenuously  denied  all  projects 
of  revolt,  and  being  required  by  Aristokrat6s  to  furnish  some 
evidence  of  their  good  faith,  sent  back  along  with  him  seven 
triremes  to  the  aid  of  Athens.  .  It  was  much  against  their  own 
will  that  they  were  compelled  thus  to  act  But  being  aware 
that  the  Chian  people  were  in  general  averse  to  the  idea  of 
revolting  from  Athens,  they  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to 
proclaim  their  secret  designs  without  some  manifestation  of 
support  from  Peloponnesus,  which  had  been  so  much  delayed 
that  they  knew  not  when  it  would  arrive.  The  Athenians,  in 
their  present  state  of  weakness,  perhaps  thought  it  prudent  to 
accept  insufficient  assurances,  for  fear  of  driving  this  powerful 
island  to  open  revolt.  Nevertheless,  during  the  Isthmian 
festival,  to  which  they  were  invited  along  with  other  Greeks 
—they  discovered  farther  evidences  of  the  plot  which  was 
going  on,  and  resolved  to  keep  strict  watch  on  the  motions  of 
the  fleet  now  assembled  at  Kenchreae,  suspecting  that  this 
squadron  was  intended  to  second  the  revolting  party  in  Chios,^ 
Shortly  after  the  Isthmian  festival,  the  squadron  actually 
Pdoponnc-    started  from  Kenchreae  to  Chios,  under  Alkamen^  ; 

SI  ATI  X1£Ct  * 

from  Corinth  but  an  cqual  number  of  Athenian  ships  watched 
hdcfct^d  them  as  they  sailed  along  the  shore,  and  tried  to 
Athenians,  tcmpt  them  farther  out  to  sea,  with  a  view  to  fight 
them.  Alkamen^s  however,  desirous  of  avoiding  a  battle, 
thought  it  best  to  return  back ;  upon  which  the  Athenians 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  lo.     *Ev  8i  ro^^  rit 

laBfiia  iytytro-  koX  ol  *AOriyouoi  {iiniy- 

y4\0fi(ray  y^p)    40€i&pow   is  adrd'    Kod 

KordBiiKa  /iaAAoy   aiVroit   t&   ray  Xiw 

The  language  of  Thucydides  in  this 
passage  deserves  notice.  The  Athenians 
were  now  at  enmity  with  Corinth :  it 
was  therefore  remarkable,  and  contrary 
to  what  would  be  expected  among 
Greeks,  that  they  should  be  present 
with  their  The6ry  or  solemn  sacrifice  at 
the  Isthmian  festival.  Accordingly  Thu- 
cydides, when  he  mentions  that  they 
went  thither,  thinks  it  right  to  add  the 
explanation — iirfiyy4KBri<rav  ydp — 
"for  they  had  been  invited" — "for 
the  festival  truce  had  been  formally  sig- 
nified to  them."  That  the  heralds  who 
proclaimed  the  truce  should  come  and 
proclaim  it  to  a  state  in  hostility  with 


Corinth,  was  something  unusual,  and 
meriting  special  notice  :  otherwise, 
Thucydides  would  never  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  mention  the  proclama- 
tion— it  being  the  uniform  practice. 

We  must  recollect  that  this  was  the 
first  Isthmian  festival  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  resimiption  of  the  war 
between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance.  The  habit  of  leaving  out 
Athens  from  the  Corinthian  herald's 
proclamation  had  not  yet  been  renewed. 
In  regard  to  the  Isthmian  festival,  there 
was  probably  greater  reluctance  to  leave 
her  out,  because  that  festival  was  in  its 
origin  half  Athenian — said  to  have  been 
established,  or  revived  after  interruption, 
by  Theseus ;  and  the  Athenian  The6ry 
enjoyed  a  irpotBpia  or  privileged  place  at 
the  games  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  25 ; 
Argument,  ad  Pindar.  Isthnu  SchoL). 
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also  returned  to  Peiraeus,  mistrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  seven 
Chian  triremes  which  formed  part  of  their  fleet.  Reappearing 
presently  with  a  larger  squadron  of  37  triremes,  they  pursued 
Alkamen^  (who  had  again  begun  his  voyage  along  the  shore 
southward)  and  attacked  him  near  the  uninhabited  harbour 
called  Peiraeum,  on  the  frontiers  of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus. 
They  here  gained  a  victory,  captured  one  of  his  ships,  and 
damaged  or  disabled  most  of  the  remainder.  Alkamen^s 
himself  was  slain,  and  the  ships  were  run  ashore,  where  on 
the  morrow  the  Peloponnesian  land-force  arrived  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  defend  them.  So  inconvenient,  however,  was  their 
station  on  this  desert  spot,  that  they  at  first  determined  to 
bum  the  vessels  and  depart.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  they  were  induced,  partly  by  the  instances  of  King  Agis, 
to  guard  the  ships  until  an  opportunity  could  be  found  for 
eluding  the  blockading  Athenian  fleet ;  a  part  of  which  still 
kept  watch  off*  the  shore,  while  the  rest  were  stationed  at  a 
neighbouring  islet.* 

The  Spartan  Ephors  had  directed  Alkamen6s,  at  the  moment 
of  his  departure  from  Kenchrese,  to  despatch  a  smau  squad- 
messenger  to  Sparta,  in  order  that  the  five  triremes  JSIif'^ita 
under  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiadfis  might  leave  La-  k?d<Ss^' 
conia  at  the  same  moment  And  these  latter  appear  ^Ji?*^ 
to  have  been  actually  under  way,  when  a  second  ^^' 
messenger  brought  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alka- 
men^  at  Peiraeum.  Besides  the  discouragement  arising  from 
such  a  check  at  the  outset  of  their  plans  against  Ionia,  the 
Ephors  thought  it  impossible  to  begin  operations  with  so  small 
a  squadron  as  five  triremes,  so  that  the  departure  of  Chalkideus 
was  for  the  present  countermanded.  This  resolution,  perfectly 
natural  to  adopt,  was  only  reversed  at  the  strenuous  instance 
of  the  Athenian  exile  Alkibiadfis,  who  urged  them  to  permit 
Chalkideus  ahd  himself  to  start  forthwith.  Small  as  the 
squadron  was,  yet  as  it  would  reach  Chios  before  the  defeat 
at  Peiraeum  became  public,  it  might  be  passed  off*  as  the 
precursor  of  the  main  fleet;  while  he  (Alkibiadds)  pledged 
himself  to  procure  the  revolt  of  Chios  and  the  other  Ionic 
cities,  through  his  personal  connexion  with  the  leading  men — 
who  would  repose  confidence  in  his  assurances  of  the  helpless- 

*  ThucycL  viii.  11. 
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ness  of  Athens,  as  well  as  of  the  thorough  determination  of 
Sparta  to  stand  by  them.  To  these  ailments,  Alkibiad^ 
added  an  appeal  to  the  personal  vanity  of  Endius ;  whom  he 
instigated  to  assume  for  himself  the  glory  of  liberating  Ionia 
as  well  as  of  first  commencing  the  Persian  alliance,  instead  of 
leaving  this  enterprise  to  King  Agis.^ 

By  these  arguments, — assisted  doubtless  by  his  personal 
Energetic  influcnce,  since  his  advice  respecting  Gylippus  and 
AikibiaS&j  respecting  Dekeleia  had  turned  out  so  successful — 
ill^fuiS^  Alkibiades  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Spartan 
to  Sparta.  Ephors,  and  sailed  along  with  Chalkideus  in  the  five 
triremes  to  Chios.  Nothing  less  than  his  enei^  and  ascend- 
ency could  have  extorted,  from  men  both  dull  and  backward, 
a  determination  apparently  so  rash,  yet  in  spite  of  such 
appearance,  admirably  conceived,  and  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Had  the  Chians  waited  for  the  fleet  now  blocked  up  at 
Peiraeum,  their  revolt  would  at  least  have  been  long  delayed, 
and  perhaps  might  not  have  occurred  at  all :  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  revolt  by  the  little  squadron  of  Alkibiad^  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  Spartan  successes  in  Ionia,  and 
was  ultimately  the  means  even  of  diseng^gring  the  fleet  at 
Peiraeum,  by  distracting  the  attention  of  Athens.  So  well  did 
this  unprincipled  exile,  while  playing  the  game  of  Sparta, 
know  where  to  inflict  the  dangerous  wounds  upon  his  country  I 

There  was  indeed  little  danger  in  crossing  the  iEgean  to 
Arrival  of  Ionia,  with  ever  so  small  a  squadron ;  for  Athens  in 
^  chklS  her  present  destitute  condition  had  no  fleet  there,  and 
tSrubnci  although  Strombichidds  was  detached  with  eight  tri- 
from  Athens,  remes  from  the  blockading  fleet  off*  Peiraeum,  to 
pursue  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiades  as  soon  as  their  departure 
was  known,  he  was  far  behind  them,  and  soon  returned  with- 
out success.  To  keep  their  voyage  secret,  they  detained  the 
boats  and  vessels  which  they  met,  and  did  not  liberate  them 
until  they  reached  Korykus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  mountainous 
land  southward  of  Erythrae.  They  were  here  visited  by  their 
leading  partisans  from  Chios,  who  urged  them  to  sail  thither 
at  once  before  their  arrival  could  be  proclaimed.  Accordingly 
they  reached  the  town  of  Chios  (on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  immediately  opposite  to  Erythrae  on  the  continent) 
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to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  every  one,  except  the  oli-* 
garchical  plotters  who  had  invited  them.  By  the  contrivance 
of  these  latter,  the  Council  was  found  just  assembling,  so  that 
Alkibiad6s  was  admitted  without  delay,  and  invited  to  state 
his  case.  Suppressing  all  mention  of  the  defeat  at  Peiraeum, 
he  represented  his  squadron  as  the  foremost  of  a  large  Lace* 
dsemonian  fleet  actually  at  sea  and  approaching — and  affirmed 
Athens  to  be  now  helpless  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  incapable 
of  maintaining  any  farther  hold  upon  her  allies.  Under  these 
impressions,  and  while  the  population  were  yet  under  their 
first  impulse  of  surprise  and  alarm,  the  oligarchical  Council 
took  the  resolution  of  revolting.  The  example  was  followed 
by  Erythrae,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Klazomenae,  determined 
by  three  triremes  from  Chios.  The  Klazomenians  had  hitherto 
dwelt  upon  an  islet  close  to  the  continent :  on  which  latter, 
however,  a  portion  of  their  town  (called  Polichnfi)  was  situated, 
which  they  now  resolved,  in  anticipation  of  attack  from 
Athens,  to  fortify  as  their  main  residence.  Both  the  Chians 
and  Erythraeans  also  actively  employed  themselves  in  fortify^ 
ing  their  towns  and  preparing  for  war.^ 

In  reviewing  this  account  of  the  revolt  of  Chios,  we  find 
occasion  to  repeat  remarks  already  sug^fested  by  gcmbI 
previous  revolts  of  other  allies  of  Athens — Lesbos,  JJ^SJ^ 
Akanthus,  Tor6n6,  Mend6,  Amphipolis,  &c  Con-  ^^^ 
trary  to  what  is  commonly  intimated  by  historians,  *~°  Athens. 
we  may  observe,  first,  that  Athens  did  not  systematically 
interfere  to  impose  her  own  democratical  government  upon 
her  allies — next,  that  the  empire  of  Athens,  though  upheld 
mainly  by  an  established  belief  in  her  superior  force,  was 
nevertheless  by  no  means  odious,  nor  the  proposition  of  revolt- 
ing from  her  acceptable,  to  the  general  population  of  her  allies. 
She  had  at  this  moment  no  force  in  Ionia ;  and  the  olig^rchir 
cal  government  of  Chios,  wishing  to  revolt,  was  only  prevented 
from  openly  declaring  its  intention  by  the  reluctance  of  its 
own  population — a  reluctance  which  it  overcame  partly  by 
surprise  arising  from  the  sudden  arrival  of  Alkibiad^s  and 
Chalkideus,  partly  by  the  fallacious  assurance  of  a  still  greater 
Peloponnesian  force  approaching.^      Nor  would  the  Chian 
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oligarchy  themselves  have  determined  to  revolt,  had  they  not 
been  persuaded  that  such  was  now  the  safer  course,  inasmuch 
as  Athens  was  ruined,  and  her  power  to  protect,  not  less  than 
her  power  to  oppress,  at  an  end.^  The  envoys  of  Tissapher- 
n^s  had  accompanied  those  of  Chios  to  Sparta,  so  that  the 
Chian  government  saw  plainly  that  the  misfortunes  of  Athens 
had  only  the  effect  of  reviving  the  aggressions  and  pretensions 
of  their  former  foreign  master,  against  whom  Athens  had  pro- 
tected them  for  the  last  fifty  years.  We  may  well  doubt 
therefore  whether  this  prudent  government  looked  upon  the 
change  as  on  the  whole  advantageous.  But  they  had  no 
motive  to  stand  by  Athens  in  her  misfortunes,  and  good  policy 
seemed  now  to  advise  a  timely  union  with  Sparta  as  the  pre- 
ponderant force.  The  sentiment  entertained  towards  Athens 
by  her  allies  (as  I  have  before  observed)  was  more  negative 
than  positive.  It  was  favourable  rather  than  otherwise,  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  population,  to  whom  she  caused  little 
actual  hardship  or  oppression  ;  but  averse,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  minds  of  their  leading  men — since  she  wounded  their 
dignity,  and  offended  that  love  of  town  autonomy  which  was 
instinctive  in  the  Grecian  political  mind. 

The  revolt  of  Chios,  speedily  proclaimed,  filled  every  man 
S^foned  ^^  Athens  with  dismay.  It  was  the  most  fearful 
Ae'^revolt  ^^  symptom,  as  well  as  the  heaviest  aggravation,  of  their 
thc^Athc"  fallen  condition  ;  especially  as  there  was  every  reason 
fii^and'  to  apprehend  that  the  example  of  this  first  and 
jgg^pnate  greatest  among  the  allies  would  be  soon  followed  by 
served  fund,  the  rcst.  The  Athenians  had  no  fleet  or  force  even 
to  attempt  its  reconquest :  but  they  now  felt  the  full  import- 
ance of  that  reserve  of  looo  talents,  which  Perikl^  had  set 
aside  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  against  the  special  emergency 
of  a  hostile  fleet  approaching  Peiraeus.     The  penalty  of  death 
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had  been  decreed  against  any  one  who  should  propose  to 
devote  this  fund  to  any  other  purpose ;  and  in  spite  of  severe 
financial  pressure,  it  had  remained  untouched  for  twenty  years. 
Now,  however,  though  the  special  contingency  foreseen  had 
not  yet  arisen,  matters  were  come  to  such  an  extremity,  that 
the  only  chance  of  saving  the  remaining  empire  was  by  the 
appropriation  of  this  money.  An  unanimous  vote  was  accord- 
ingly passed  to  abrogate  the  penal  enactment  (or  standing 
order)  against  proposing  any  other  mode  of  appropriation  ; 
after  which  the  resolution  was  taken  to  devote  this  money  to 
present  necessities.^ 

By  means  of  this  new  fund,  they  were  enabled  to  find  pay 
and  equipment  for  all  the  triremes  ready  or  nearly  Athenian 
ready  in  their  harbour,  and  thus  to  spare  a  portion  JjStd?5  to 
from  their  blockading  fleet  off  Peiraeum ;  out  of  which  ^mw^***^ 
Strombichid^s  with  his  squadron  of  eight  triremes  ^^*^*** 
was  despatched  immediately  to  Ionia — followed,  after  a  short 
interval,  by  Thrasykl^s  with  twelve  others.     At  the  same 
time,  the  seven  Chian  triremes  which  also  formed  part  of  this 
fleet,  were  cleared  of  their  crews ;  among  whom  such  as  were 
slaves  were  liberated,  while  the  freemen  were  put  in  custody. 
Besides  fitting  out  an  equal  number  of  fresh  ships  to  keep  up 
the  numbers  of  the  blockading  fleet,  the  Athenians  worked 
with  the  utmost  ardour  to  get  ready  thirty  additional  triremes. 
The  extreme  exigency  of  the  situation,  since  Chios  had  re- 
volted, was  felt  by  every  one  :  yet  with  all  their  efforts,  the 
force  which  they  were  enabled  to  send  was  at  first  lamentably 
inadequate.      Strombichidds,  arriving  at  Samos,  and  finding 
Chios,  Erythrae,  and  Klazomenae  already  in  revolt,  reinforced 
his  little  squadron  with  one  Samian  trireme,  and  sailed  to 
Teos  (on  the  continent,  at  the  southern  coast  of  that  Isthmus, 
of  which  Klazomenae  is  on  the  northern)  in  hopes  of  preserving 
that  place.     But  he  had  not  been  long  there  when  Chalkideus 
arrived  from  Chios  with  twenty-three  triremes,  all  or  mostly 
Chian ;    while    the    forces    of    Erythrae     and     Klazomenae 
approached  by  land.      StrombichidSs  was  obliged  to  make 
a  hasty  flight  back  to  Samos,  vainly  pursued  by  the  Chian 
fleet.      Upon  this  evidence  of  Athenian  weakness,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  Teians  admitted  into  their  town 
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the  land-force  without ;  by  the  help  of  which,  they  now  de- 
molished the  wall  formerly  built  by  Athens  to  protect  the  city 
^igainst  attack  from  the  interior.  Some  of  the  troops  of  Tif;- 
saphemfis  lending  their  aid  in  the  demolition,  the  town  was 
laid  altogether  open  to  the  satrap  ;  who  moreover  came  him- 
self shortly  afterwards  to  complete  the  work.^ 
.  Having  themselves  revolted  from  Athens,  the  Chian  govern- 
ment were  prompted  by  considerations  of  their  own  safety  to 
instigate  revolt  in  all  other  Athenian  dependencies  ;  and  Alki- 
biad^  now  took  advantage  of  their  forwardness  in  the  cause 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Miletus.  He  was  eager  to  acquire  this 
Actgtyof^  important  city,  the  first  among  all  the  continental 
promoting  alHcs  of  Athens — by  his  own  resources  and  those  of 
the  other  Chios,  before  the  fleet  could  arrive  from  Peiraeum  ;  in 
aHf<^!?°  order  that  the  glory  of  the  exploit  might  be  ensured 
aetermines  to  Endius,  and  uot  to  Agis.  Accordingly  he  and 
reioit!*  ^  Chalkideus  left  Chios  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  tri- 
remes, twenty  of  them  Chian,  together  with  the  five  which 
they  themselves  had  brought  from  Laconia;  these  last  five 
had  been  re-manned  with  Chian  crews,  the  Peloponnesian 
crews  having  been  armed  as  hoplites  and  left  as  garrison  in 
the  island.  Conducting  his  voyage  as  secretly  as  possible, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  pass  unobserved  by  the  Athenian 
station  at  Samos,  where  Strombichidfis  had  just  been  reinforced 
by  Tlnasykl^  with  the  twelve  fresh  triremes  from  the  blockad- 
ing fleet  at  Peirsum.  Arriving  at  Miletus,  where  he  possessed 
established  connexions  among  the  leading  men,  and  had 
already  laid  his  train,  as  at  Chios,  for  revolt — AIkiI»ad£s 
prevailied  on  them  to  break  with  Athens  forthwith  :  so  that 
when  Strombichidds  and  Thrasyklfis,  who  came  in  pursuit  the 
moment  they  learnt  his  movements,  approached,  they  found 
the  port  shut  agfainst  them,  and  were  forced  to  take  up  a 
station  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lad&  So  anxious  were 
the  Chians  for  the  success  of  Alkibiadds  in  this  enterprise  that 
they  advanced  with  ten  fresh  triremes  along  the  Asiatic  coast 
as  far  as  Anaea,  (opposite  to  Samos)  in  order  to  hear  the  result 
and  to  tender  aid  if  required.  A  message  from  Chalkideus 
apprised  them  that  he  was  master  of  Milfitus,  and  that  Amor- 
gfis  (the  Persian  ally  of  Athens,  at  lasus)  was  on  his  way  at 
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the  head  of  ani  army :  upon  which  they  returned  to  Chios — 
but  were  unexpectedly  seen  in  the  way  (off  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  between  Lebedos  and  Kolophon)  and  pursued,  by 
sixteen  fresh  ships  just  arrived  from  Athens,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Diomedon.  Of  the  ten  Chian  triremes,  one  found 
refuge  at  Ephesus,  and  five  at  Teos :  the  remaining  four  were 
obliged  to  run  ashore,  and  became  prizes,  though  the  crews  all 
escaped.  In  spite  of  this  check,  however,  the  Chians  had 
come  again  with  fresh  ships  and  some  land-forces,  as  soon  as 
the  Athenian  fleet  had  gone  back  to  Samos — and  procured  the 
revolt  both  of  Lebedos  and  Erae  from  Athens.^ 

It  was  at  Milfitus,  immediately  after  the  revolt,  that  the  first 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Tissaphemfis,  on  behalf  Fimaniance 
of  himself  and  the  Great  King— and  Chalkideus,  for  ^^„t* 
Sparta  and  her  allies.     Probably  the  aid  of  Tissa-  xiSt-"^ 
phemfis  was  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the  jJlSLdid 
town,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  watching  it  so  SjuJ^** 
closely  on  the  neighbouring  island :  at  least  it  is  diffi-  Muauu. 
cult  to  explain  otherwise  an  agreement  so  eminently  dis- 
honourable as  well  as  disadvantageous  to  the  Greeks : — 

"The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  have  concluded 
alliance  with  the  Great  King  and  Tissaphemfis,  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions.  The  king  shall  possess  whatever  territory  and 
cities  he  himself  had,  or  his  predecessors  had  before  him.  The 
kmg,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  allies,  shall  jointly 
hinder  the  Athenians  from  deriving  either  money  or  other 
advantages  from  all  those  cities  which  have  hitherto  furnished 
to  them  any  such.  They  shall  jointly  carry  on  war  against 
the  Athenians,  and  shall  not  renounce  the  war  against  them, 
except  by  joint  consent.  Whoever  shall  revolt  from  the  king, 
shall  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies  ;  whoever  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  shall  in 
like  manner  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  king."  ' 

As  a  first  step  to  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  Miletus  was 
handed  over  to  Tissaphernfis,  who  immediately  Di^^onoor- 
caused  a  citadel  to  be  erected  and  placed  a  garrison  SuIShSita- 
within  it»  If  fully  carried  out,  indeed,  the  terms  of  \^^J^?' 
the  treaty  would  have  made  the  Great  King  master  **  ^'^^' 
not  only  of  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  all  the  islanders  in  the 
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iEgean,  but  also  of  all  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  and  the  full 
ground  which  had  once  been  covered  by  Xerxes.^  Besides 
this  monstrous  stipulation,  the  treaty  farther  bound  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  aid  the  king  in  keeping  enslaved  any  Greeks 
who  might  be  under  his  dominion.  Nor  did  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  secure  to  them  any  pecuniary  aid  from  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  armament — ^which  was  their  great  motive  for 
courting  his  alliance.  We  shall  find  the  Lacedaemonian 
authorities  themselves  hereafter  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
on  the  ground  of  its  exorbitant  concessions.  But  it  stands  as 
a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  new  source  of  mischief  now 
opening  upon  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks,  the  moment 
that  the  empire  of  Athens  was  broken  up — the  revived  preten- 
sions of  their  ancient  lord  and  master ;  whom  nothing  had 
hitherto  kept  in  check,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  except  Athens, 
first  as  representative  and  executive  agent,  next  as  successor 
and  mistress  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  We  thus  see 
against  what  evils  Athens  had  hitherto  protected  them  :  we 
shall  presently  see,  what  is  partially  disclosed  in  this  very 
treaty,  the  manner  in  which  Sparta  realised  her  promise  of 
conferring  autonomy  on  each  separate  Grecian  state. 

The  great  stress  of  the  war  had  now  been  transferred  to 
Energetic  louia  and  thc  Asiatic  side  of  the  iEgean  sea.  The 
Aih2^  enemies  of  Athens  had  anticipated  that  her  entire 
«™?iSin*1?t  empire  in  that  quarter  would  fall  an  easy  prey :  yet 
samos.  jj^  spite  of  two  such  serious  defections  as  Chios  and 
Miletus,  she  showed  an  unexpected  energy  in  keeping  hold  of 
the  remainder.  Her  great  and  capital  station,  from  the  present 
time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was  Samos  ;  and  a  revolution  which 
now  happened,  ensuring  the  fidelity  of  that  island  to  her 
alliance,  was  a  condition  indispensable  to  her  power  of  main- 
taining the  struggle  in  Ionia. 

We  have  heard  nothing  about  Samos  throughout  the  whole 
war,  since  its  reconquest  by  the  Athenians  after  the  revolt  of 
440  B.C. :  but  we  now  find  it  under  the  government  of  an 
oligarchy  called  the  Ge6mori  (the  proprietors  of  land) — as  at 
Syracuse  before  the  rule  of  Gelon.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
these  Gedmori  were  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Chian  oligarchy,  and  revolt  from  Athens  ;  while  the  people  at 
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Samos,  as  at  Chios,  were  averse  to  such  a  change.  Under 
this  state  of  circumstances,  the  Chian  oligarchy  had  themselves 
conspired  with  Sparta,  to  trick  and  constrain  their  Demos  by- 
surprise  into  revolt,  through  the  aid  of  five  Peloponnesian 
ships.  The  like  would  have  happened  at  Samos,  had  the 
people  remained  quiet.  But  they  profited  by  the  recent  warn- 
ing, forestalled  the  designs  of  their  oligarchy,  and  rose  in 
insurrection,  with  the  help  of  three  Athenian  triremes  which 
then  chanced  to  be  in  the  port  The  oligarchy  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  but  not  without  a  violent  and  bloody  struggle ; 
two  hundred  of  them  being  slain,  and  four  hundred  banished. 
This  revolution  secured  (and  probably  nothing  less  than  a 
democratical  revolution  could  have  secured,  under  the  existing 
state  of  Hellenic  affairs)  the  adherence  of  Samos  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  who  immediately  recognised  the  new  democracy,  and 
granted  to  it  the  privilege  of  an  equal  and  autonomous  ally. 
The  Samian  people  confiscated  and  divided  among  themselves 
the  property  of  such  of  the  Ge6mori  as  were  slain  or  banished  :  * 
the  survivors  were  deprived  of  all  political  privileges,  and  the 
other  citizens  (the  Demus)  were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with 
them.*    We  may  fairly  suspect  that  this  latter  prohibition  was 
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2a^W  is  ZuuctMrlavs  fi4y  riyas  rohs  wdmas 
T«r  hnwrwp  4ne4iCT€iy€,  rtrpaKOffloys  Zk 
^v7$  (iifUiAcmrrts,  icai  adrol  riiy  yfjy  air  my 
nut  oUdas  wtifidfuyoiy  'AOriyalmy  re  ff^Uriy 
airtyoftiay  fi/trhrtura  &s  $€$alois  ffSiy 
inf^ofUymy,  rh  Xoiwk  Zi^Kovy  riiy  irJXiy, 
«d  rtits  y«w/A4pots  fivrtZiZinrtuf  otfrc  KXAov 
o^€ifh$,  olh*  iicZovyai  oW  4tyay4ff9at  wnp^ 
4nUnty  oW  4  s  4k9&ovs  obZ^yl  fri  rov 

'  Thaqr<i«  ^ui*  21.  The  dispositions 
and  plans  of  the  ''higher  people"  at 
Samos,  to  call  in  the  Peloponnesians 
and  revolt  from  Athens,  are  fully  admitted 
even  by  Mr.  Mitford ;  and  implied  by 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  argues  ttiat  the 
govenunent  of  Samos  cannot  have  been 
oligarchical,  because,  if  it  had  been  so, 
the  island  would  already  have  revolted 
from  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

Mr.  Mitford  says  (ch.  xix.  sect  iii. 
voL  iv.  p.  191) — *•  Meanwhile  the  body 
of  the  higher  people  at  Samos,  more 
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depressed  than  all  others  since  their 
reduction  on  their  former  revolt,  were 
proposing  to  seize  the  opportunity  that 
seemed  to  offer  through  the  prevaience  of 
the  Peloponnesian  arms,  of  mending 
their  condition.  The  lower  people, 
having  intelligence  of  their  design,  rose 
upon  them,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  crews  of  three  Athenian  ships  then  at 
Samos,  overpowered  them,''  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"The  massacre  and  robbery  were  re- 
warded by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian 
people,  granting  to  the  perpetrators  the 
indq)endent  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  their  island ;  which  since  the  last 
rebellion  had  been  kept  under  the  im- 
mediate  control  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment.** 

To  call  this  a  massacre  is  perversion 
of  language.  It  was  an  insurrection 
and  intestme  conflict,  in  which  the 
**  higher  people  "  were  vanquished,  but 
of  which  they  also  were  the  beginners, 
by  their  conspiracy  (which  Mr.  Mitfoixl 
himself  admits  as  a  fact)  to  introduce  a 
foreign  enemy  into  the  island.  Does  he 
imagine  that  the  "lower  people"  were 
bound  to  sit  still  and  see  this  done? 
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only  the  retaliation  of  a  similar  exclusion,  which  the  oligarchy, 
when  in  power,  had  enforced  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their 


And  what  means  had  they  of  preventing  blished  at  Samos  by  the  Athenians,  when 
it,  except  by  insurrection?  which  inevit-  |  it  was  reconquered  by  them  (B.C.  440)  after 
ably  became  bloody,  because  the  *  *  higher  its  revolt  That  the  government  continued 
people  "  were  a  strong  party,  in  posses-  '  democratical  during  the  first  years  of  the 
sion  of  the  powers  of  government,  with  Peloponnesian  war,  he  conceives  to  be 
great  means  of  resistance.  The  loss  on  proved  by  the  hostility  of  the  Samian 
the  part  of  the  assailants  is  not  made  exiles  at  Ansea,  whom  he  loc^s  upon  as 
known  to  us,  nor  indeed  the  loss  in  so  oligarchical  refugees.  And  though  not 
far  as  it  fell  on  the  followers  of  the  Ge6-  agreeing  in  Mr.  Mitford's  view  of  the  pe- 
mori.  Thucydides  specifies  only  the  culiarly depressed  conditionofthe"  higher 
number  of  the  Ge6mori  themselves,  who  people  "  at  Samos  at  this  later  time,  he 
were  persons  of  individual  importance.       nevertheless  thinks  that  they  were  not 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  idea  actually  in  possession  of  the  govem- 
Mr.  Mitford  forms  to  himself  of  the  |  ment.  "  Stul  (he  says)  as  the  island 
govdmment  of  Samos  at  this  time.  He  gradually  recovered  its  prosperity,  the 
seems  to  conceive  it  as  democratical,  '  privil^ed  class  seems  also  to  have 
yet  under  great  immediate  control  from  '  looked  upward,  perhaps  contrived  to 
Athens — and  that  it  kept  the  "higher  ,  regain  a  part  of  the  substance  of  power 
people  "  in  a  state  of  severe  depression,  j  under  different  forms,  and  probably  be- 
from  which  they  sought  to  relieve  them-  trayed  a  strong  incliniation  to  revive  its 
selves  by  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesian  j  ancient  pretensions  on  the  first  oppor- 
arms.  tunity.     TAai  it  had  not  yet  advanced 

But  if  he  means  by  the  expression  beyond  this  pointy  may  he  regarded  as  cer- 
*^  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  tain;  because  otherwise  Sctmas  would  have 
Athenian  govern ment,^^  that  there  was  1  been  among  the  foremost  to  revolt  from 
any  Athenian  governor  or  garrison  at  Athens :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
Samos,  the  account  here  given  by  Thu-  |  less  clear,  that  the  state  of  parties  there 
cydides  distinctly  refutes  him.  The  ]  was  such  as  to  excite  a  high  degree  of 
conflict  was  between  two  intestine  par-  mutual  jealousy,  and  great  alarm  in  the 
ties,  **  the  higher  people  and  the  lower  1  Athenians,  to  whom  the  loss  of  the  island 
people."  The  only  Athenians  who  took  |  at  this  juncture  would  have  been  almost 
part  in  it  were  the  crews  of  three  tri-  irreparable."  (Hist  Gr.  ch.  zxviL  voL 
remes,  and  even  they  were  there  by  !  iii.  p.  477,  2n(l  edit)  Manso  (Sparta, 
accident  (ot  trvxov  'rap6irr9s)^  not  as  I  book  iv.  vol.  iL  p.  266)  is  of  the  same 
a  regular  garrison.   Samos  was  under  an  I  opinion. 

indigenous  government ;  but  it  was  a  |  Surely  the  conclusion  which  Dr. 
subject  and  tributary  ally  of  Athens,  like  j  Thirlwall  here  announces  as  certain, 
all  the  other  allies,  with  the  exception  cannot  be  held  to  rest  on  adequate  pre- 
of  Chios  and  Methymna  (Thucyd.  vL  '  mises.  Admitting  that  there  was  an 
85).  After  this  revolution,  the  Athenians  |  oligarchy  in  power  at  Samos,  it  is  per- 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  autonomous  ,  fectly  possible  to  explain  why  this  olig- 
ally — which  Mr.  Mitford  is  pleased  to  archy- had  not  yet  carried  into  act  its 
call  ''rewarding  massacre  and  robbery;"  t  disposition  to  revolt  from  Athens.  We 
in  the  language  of  a  party  orator  rather  ^  see  that  none  of  the  allies  of  Athens — 
than  of  an  historian.  '  not  even  Chios,  the  most  powerful  of  all 

But  was  the  government  of  Samos,  I  — revolted  without  the  extraneous  pres- 
immediately  before  this  intestine  contest,  1  sure  and  encouragement  of  a  foreign  fleet, 
oligarchical  or  democratical  ?  The  Ian-  1  Alkibiad^s,  after  securing  Chios,  con- 
guage  of  Thucydides  carries  to  my  mind  sidered  Miletus  to  be  next  in  onler  of 
a  full  conviction  that  it  was  oligarchical  importance,  and  had  moreover  peculiar 
— under  an  exclusive  aristocracy  called  '  connexions  with  the  leading  men  there 
the  Ge6mori.     Dr.  Thirlwall  however  1  (viii.   17)  ;    so  that  he  went    next    to 


(whose  candid  and  equitable  narrative  of 
this  event  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  Mr.  Mitford)  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  thinks  it  certain  that  a 
democratical  government  had  been  esta- 


detadi  that  place  from  Athens.  Miletus, 
being  on  the  continent,  placed  him  in 
immediate  communication  with  Tissa- 
phemes,  for  which  reason  he  might 
naturally  deem  it  of  importance  superior 
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own  blood     What  they  had  enacted  as  a  privilege  was  now 
thrown  back  upon  them  as  an  insult 


eren  to  Samos  in  his  plans.  Moreover, 
not  only  no  foreign  fleet  had  yet  reached 
Samos,  but  seyeral  Athenian  ships  had 
arrived  there :  for  Strombichid^,  having 
come  across  the  iEgean  too  late  to  save 
Chios,  made  Samos  a  sort  of  central 
station  (viii.  i6).  These  drcmnstances, 
combined  with  the  known  reluctance  of 
the  Samian  Demos  or  commonalty,  are 
surely  sufficient  to  explain  why  the 
Samian  oligarchy  had  not  yet  consum- 
mated its  designs  to  revolt.  And  hence 
the  fikct,  that  no  revolt  had  yet  taken 
place,  cannot  be  held  to  warrant  Dr. 
Thirlwall's  inference,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  oligarchical. 

We  have  no  information  how  or  when 
the  oligarchical  government  at  Samos 
got  up.  That  the  Samian  refugees  at 
Anaea,  so  actively  hostile  to  Samos  and 
Athens  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Pdoponnesian  war,  were  oligarchical 
exiles  acting  against  a  democratical 
government  at  Samos  (iv.  75),  is  not  in 
itself  improbable;  yet  it  is  not  i>osi- 
tively  stated.  The  government  of  Samos 
might  have  been,  even  at  that  time, 
oligarchical ;  yet,  if  it  acted  in  the 
Athenian  interest,  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  body  of  exiles  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities of  injuring  it,  by  aid  ck  the 
enemies  of  Athens. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  we 
read  and  put  together  the  passages  of 
Thucydid^  viii.  21,  63,  7^  it  is  impos- 
sible without  the  greatest  violence  to  put 
any  other  sense  upon  them,  except  as 
meaning  that  the  government  of  Samos 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  oligarchy  or 
Ge6mori,  and  that  the  Demos  rose  in 
insurrection  against  them,  with  ultimate 
triumph.  The  natural  sense  of  the 
words  htcafJur^aur lit  fv^frrofiaif  is  that 
of  insurrection  against  an  established 
government:  it  does  not  mean  '*  a  vio- 
lent attack  by  one  party  upon  another '' 
— still  less  does  it  mean,  "an  attack 
made  by  a  party  in  possession  of  the 
government ;"  which  nevertheless  it 
ought  to  mean,  if  Dr.  Thirlwall  be  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  the  Samian 
TOvemment  was  now  democratical. 
Thus  we  have,  in  the  description  of  the 
Samian  revolt  from  Athens — Thucvd. 
L  115  (after  Thucydid^  has  stated  that 
the  Athenians  established  a  democratical 
government,    he    next    says    that    the 


Samian  exiles  presently  came  over  with 
a  mercenary  force) — ica2  vpmroy  fjiJkv  r^ 
94/iy  iiravitrriivcLPy  ical  iKpdrriatuf 
rmv  w\§lor»y,  &c.  Again,  v.  23 — about 
the  apprehended  insurrection  of  the 
Helots  against  the  Spartans — ^v  5i  1^ 
9o6\9ia  iwaplffTfirai:  comp.  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  v.  4,  19 ;  Plato,  Republ.  iv.  18, 
p.  444;  Herodot  iii.  39-120.  So  also 
^vroTol  is  among  the  words  which  Thu* 
cydid^s  uses  for  an  oligarchical  party, 
either  in  government  or  in  what  may  be 
called  opposition  (t  24 ;  v.  4).  But  it 
is  not  conceivable  to  me  that  Thucy- 
did^  would  have  employed  the  words  ^ 
iwaydirraois  ihth  rod  Z^fiov  raits  ZvyaroTs 
— if  the  Demos  had  at  that  time  been 
actuallv  in  the  government 

Again,  viii.  63,  he  sajrs,  that  the 
Athenian  oligarchical  party  under  Pei- 
sandeir  aihwp  rwp  JUt/utfp  vpo^p^tjmrro 
robs  9vparobs  J(<rTc  mipwrBeu  fAtr^ 
a^&r  6\tyapxyi9w^«Ut  tcatw^p  4waya- 
trrdwras  aUrohs  kW^Kois  tpa 
fiil  iKiyapx^yfai,  Here  the  mo- 
tive of  the  previous  iirwiffraais  is 
clearly  noted — ^it  was  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  under  an  oligarchical 
government:  for  I  agree  with  Kriiger  (in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Thirlwall),  that  this 
is  the  clear  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
that  the  use  of  the  present  tense  pre- 
vents our  construing  it,  *'in  order  that 
their  democratical  government  might 
not  be  subverted,  and  an  oligarchy  put 
upon  them" — which  ought  to  be  the 
sense,  if  Dr.  Thirlwall*s  view  were  just. 

Lastly,  viii.  73,  we  have  ol  ykp  r6r€ 
rmy  ^afilc»y  ivaya<rrdyrts  rois 
9vyar oTs  Kal  tyr^s  8^/uo5,  /ic- 
ra/8aXX<(/icvo<  aid  is — (y4voyr6  re 
is  rpuueoolovs  (wd»/M^ai,  Kal  ffieWoy 
roTs  iWois  its  9iifi^  tyr  i  hriBiiir^vdai. 
Surely  these  words — ol  hrwfwrrdyrts  rois 
9vyaro7s  jca2  6yr€s  8^/iOf — **  those  who 
having  risen  in  arms  against  the  wealthy 
and  powerful,  were  now  a  Demos  or  a 
democracy** — must  imply  that  the  per- 
sons against  whom  a  rising  had  tahen 
place  had  been  a  governing  oligarchy. 
Surely  also,  the  words  /iCTa/3aAA<(/Mroi 
Mis^  can  mean  nothing  else  except  to 
point  out  the  strange  antithesis  between 
the  conduct  of  these  same  men  at  two 
different  epochs  not  far  distant  from 
each  other.  On  the  first  occasion,  they 
rose  up  against  an  established  oligarchicid 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  blockading  fleet  was  sur- 
Peioponnc-  pHsed  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes, 
icSidi?^'  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Peiraeum,  which  was 
b^nTw**"*  thus  enabled  to  get  to  Kenchreae,  and  to  refit  in  order 
IS^^to  ^^^^  ^^  might  be  sent  to  Ionia.  The  sixteen  Pelo- 
lonia.  ponnesian  ships  which  had  fought  at  Syracuse  had 

already  come  back  to  Lechaeum,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  Athenian  squadron  under  Hippokl^s 
at  Naupaktus.^  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Astyochus  was 
sent  to  Kenchreae  to  take  the  command  and  proceed  to  Ionia 
as  admiral  in  chief:  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
depart  for  Chios,  whither  he  arrived  with  only  four  triremes, 
followed  by  six  more  afterwards.^ 

Before  he  reached  that  inland,  however,  the  Chians,  zealous 
Expedition  in  the  ncw  part  which  they  had  taken  up,  and  inte- 
chians  rcstcd  for  their  own  safety  in  multiplying  defections 
LesbSs.  from  Athens,  had  themselves  undertaken  the  prose- 
cution of  the  plans  concerted  by  Agis  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Corinth.  They  originated  an  expedition  of  their  own,  with 
thirteen  triremes  under  a  Lacedaemonian  Perioekus  named 
Deiniad^s,  to  procure  the  revolt  of  Lesbos ;  with  the  view,  if 
successful,  of  proceeding  afterwards  to  do  the  same  among 
the  Hellespontine  dependencies  of  Athens.  A  land-force 
under  the  Spartan  Eualas,  partly  Peloponnesian,  partly  Asiatic, 
marched  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  northward  towards 


government,  and  constituted  a  demo-  established  there.  So  long  as  the  island 
cratical  government.  On  the  second  performed  its  duty  as  a  subject  ally, 
occasion,  they  rose  up  in  conspiracy  Athens  did  not  interfere  with  the  form 
against  this  very  democratical  govern-  of  its  government  And  she  was  least 
ment,  in  order  to  subvert  it,  and  con-  of  all  likely  to  interfere,  during  the 
stitute  themselves  an  oligarchy  in  its  seven  years  of  peace  intervening  between 
place.  If  we  suppose  that  on  the  first  the  years  421-414  B.C.  There  was  no- 
occasion,  the  established  government  thing  then  to  excite  her  apprehensions, 
was  already  democratical,  and  that  the  The  degree  to  which  Atnens  inter- 
persons  here  mentioned  were  not  con-  ,  meddled  generally  with  the  internal 
spirators  against  an  established  olig-  affairs  of  her  subject-allies,  seems  to  me 
archy,  but  merely  persons  making  use  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
of  the  powers  of  a  democratical  govern-  The  Samian  oligarchy  or  Ge6mori, 
ment  to  do  violence  to  rich  citizens —  ,  dispossessed  of  the  government  on  this 
all  this  antithesis  completely  vanishes.  occasion,  were  restored  by  Lj^sander, 
On  the  whole,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  ,  after  his  victorious  dose  of  the  Pelopon- 
government  of  Samos,  at  the  time  when  nesian  war— Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  6 
Chios  revolted  from  Athens,  was  olig-  |  — where  they  are  called  ol  ipxtuoi 
archical  like  that  of  Chios  itself.  Nor  j  iroXircu. 
do  I  see  any  difficulty  in  believing  this  *  Thucyd.  viii.  13. 


to  be  the  fact,   though  I  cannot  state 
when  and  how  the  oligarchy  became 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  20-23. 
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Kym^  to  co-operate  in  both  these  objects.  Lesbos  was  at  this 
time  divided  into  at  least  five  separate  city-governments— 
Methymna  at  the  north  of  the  island,  Mityl^nfi  towards  the 
south-east,  Antissa,  Eresus  and  Pyrrha  on  the  west  Whether 
these  governments  were  oligarchical  or  democratical,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  the  Athenian  kleruchs  who  had  been  sent  to 
Mityldn^  after  its  revolt  sixteen  years  before,  must  have  long 
ago  disappeared.^  The  Chian  fleet  first  went  to  Methymna 
and  procured  the  revolt  of  that  place,  where  four  triremes  were 
left  in  guard,  while  the  remaining  nine  sailed  forward  to  Mity- 
l^n£,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  important  town  also.' 

Their  proceedings  however  were  not  unwatched  by  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos.  Unable  to  recover  posses-  iu^uccc» 
sion  of  Teos,  Diomedon  had  been  obliged  to  content  chian*^ 
himself  with  procuring  neutrality  from  that  town,  and  maintained 
admission  for  the  vessels  of  Athens  as  well  as  of  her  Athenians, 
enemies:  he  had  moreover  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Erae.' 
But  he  had  since  been  strengthened  partly  by  the  democratical 
revolution  at  Samos,  partly  by  the  arrival  of  Leon  with  ten 
additional  triremes  from  Athens :  so  that  these  two  com- 
manders were  now  enabled  to  sail,  with  twenty-five  triremes, 
to  the  relief  of  Lesbos.  Reaching  Mityl^nfi  (the  lai^est  town 
in  that  island)  very  shortly  after  its  revolt,  they  sailed  straight 
into  the  harbour  when  no  one  expected  them,  seized  the  nine 
Chian  ships  with  little  resistance,  and  after  a  successful  battle 
on  shore,  regained  possession  of  the  city.  The  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Astyochus — ^who  had  only  been  three  days  arrived  at 
Chios  from  Kenchreae  with  his  four  triremes— saw  the  Athenian 
fleet  pass  through  the  channel  between  Chios  and  the  main- 
land, on  its  way  to  Lesbos ;  and  immediately  on  the  same 
evening  followed  it  to  that  island,  to  lend  what  aid  he  could, 
with  one  Chian  trireme  added  to  his  own  four,  and  some  hop- 
lites  on  board.  He  sailed  first  to  Pyrrha,  and  on  the  next  day 
to  Eresus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  he  first  learnt 
the  recapture  of  Mitylfinfi  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  here 
also  joined  by  three  out  of  the  four  Chian  triremes  which  had 
been  left  to  defend  that  place,  and  which  had  been  driven 
away,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number,  by  a  portion  of  the 


■  See  the  earlier  part  of  this  History,  ch.  i.  *  Thucyd.  vUL  22. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  20. 
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Athenian  fleet  pushing  on  thither  from  Mityltofi.  Astyochus 
prevailed  on  Eresus  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and  having  armed 
the  population,  sent  them  by  land  together  with  his  own  hop- 
lites  under  Eteonikus  to  Methymna,  in  hopes  of  preserving 
that  place — whither  he  also  proceeded  with  his  fleet  along  the 
coast.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours,  Methymna  as  well 
as  Eresus  and  all  Lesbos  was  recovered  by  the  Athenians, 
while  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  force  to  Chios. 
The  land  troops  which  had  marched  along  the  mainland,  with 
a  view  to  farther  operations  at  the  Hellespont,  were  carried 
back  to  Chios  and  their  respective  homes.^ 

The  recovery  of  Lesbos,  which  the  Athenians  now  placed  in 
Harassing  a  better  posture  of  defence,  was  of  great  importance 
ofthc Aihc-  in  itself,  and  arrested  for  the  moment  all  operations 
Chios.  against  them  at  the  Hellespont     Their  fleet  from 

Lesbos  was  first  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Klazomenae, 
which  they  again  carried  back  to  its  original  islet  near  the 
shore — the  new  town  on  the  mainland,  called  Polichna,  though 
in  course  of  being  built,  being  not  yet  sufficiently  fortified  to 
defend  itself  The  leading  anti-Athenians  in  the  town  made 
their  escape,  and  went  farther  up  the  country  to  Daphniis. 
Animated  by  such  additional  success — as  well  as  by  a  victory 
which  the  Athenians,  who  were  blockading  Miletus,  gained 
over  Chalkideus,  wherein  that  officer  was  slain — Leon  and 
Diomedon  thought  themselves  in  a  condition  to  b^^  aggres- 
sive measures  against  Chios,  now  their  most  active  enemy  in 
Ionia.  Their  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  was  well-equipped  with 
Epibatae  ;  who,  though  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  were 
Th^tes  armed  at  the  public  cost,  yet  in  the  present  stress  of 
affairs  were  impressed  from  the  superior  hoplites  in  the  city 
muster-roll.^  They  occupied  the  little  islets  called  CEnussae, 
near  Chios  on  the  north-east — as  well  as  the  forts  of  Sidussa 
and  Pteleus  in  the  territory  of  Erythrae ;  from  which  positions 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  23.  &rcico/i(o^  5i 
ird\ty  Korii  ir6\€is  koH  6  dirh  rmv 
¥%av  V € (6 f,  ts  M  rhv  *EXA^<nroFTOi' 
ifiiXXritrw  Uveu, 

Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller  suppose  that 
these  soldiers  had  been  carried  over  to 
Lesbos  to  co-operate  in  detaching  the 
island  from  the  Athenians.  But  this  is 
not  implied  in  the  narrative.  The  land- 
force  niarched  along  by  land  towards 


Klazomenae  and  Kym^  [b  n^Qbs  t^uBL 
IlfXtnroyyriaUfy  r§  rSnf  waoirrcty  icaX  r»p 
air6$€p  ^vfifiAxwf  Tapptt  M  KXa^o- 
fi4ywy  r«  ital  Kifiiis),  Thucydides  does 
not  say  that  they  ever  crossed  to  Lesbos: 
they  remained  near  Kym6  prepared  to 
march  forward,  after  that  island  should 
have  been  conquered,  to  the  Hellespont 
'  Thucyd  viii.  24,  with  Dr.  Arnold's 
note. 
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they  began  a  series  of  harassing  operations  against  Chios  itself. 
Disembarking  on  the  island  at  Kardamyld  and  Bolissus,  they 
not  only  ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  but  inflicted  upon  the 
Chian  forces  a  bloody  defeat  After  two  farther  defeats,  at 
Phanae  and  at  Leukonium,  the  Chians  no  longer  dared  to  quit 
their  fortifications  ;  so  that  the  invaders  were  left  to  ravage  at 
pleasure  the  whole  territory,  being  at  the  same  time  masters 
of  the  sea  around,  and  blocking  up  the  port. 

The  Athenians  now  retaliated  upon  Chios  the  hardships 
under  which  Attica  itself  was  suffering;  hardships  HardsWw 
the  more  painfully  felt,  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  £e  ouans 
time  that  an  enemy  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  island,  ^^h^tSlil^ 
since  the  repulse  of  Xerxfis  from  Greece,  and  the  S£»^ 
organization  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  more  than  sixty 
years  before.  The  territory  of  Chios  was  highly  cultivated,*  its 
commerce  extensive,  and  its  wealth  among  the  greatest  in  all 
Greece.  In  fact,  under  the  Athenian  empire,  its  prosperity 
had  been  so  marked  and  so  uninterrupted,  that  Thucydid^ 
expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  undeviating  prudence  and 
circumspection  of  the  government,  in  spite  of  circumstances 
well-calculated  to  tempt  them  into  extravagance.  "Except 
Sparta  (he  says),^  Chios  is  the  only  state  that  I  know,  which 
maintained  its  sober  judgement  throughout  a  career  of  pros- 
perity, and  became  even  more  watchful  in  regfard  to  security, 
in  proportion  as  it  advanced  in  power."  He  adds,  that  the 
step  of  revolting  from  Athens,  though  the  Chian  government 
now  discovered  it  to  have  been  an  error,  was  at  any  rate  a  par- 
donable error;  for  it  was  undertaken  under  the  impression, 
universal  throughout  Greece  and  prevalent  even  in  Athens 
herself  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  that  Athenian  power,  if 
not  Athenian  independence,  was  at  an  end — and  undertaken 
in  conjunction  with  allies  seemingly  more  than  sufficient  to 
sustain  it  This  remarkable  observation  of  Thucydid^s  doubt- 
less includes  an  indirect  censure  upon  his  own  city,  as  abusing 
her  prosperity  for  purposes  of  unmeasured  aggrandisement ;  a 

'  AristoteL  Politic.  iv»  4,  l ;  Athenseus,  '  fierk  Aaict9atfioyiovSf   &p  iyib  ifaB6niiy, 
tL  p.  265.  '  fbHaifioviiaayrea  ifia  ictd   iffuppSmiiaaif, 

*  Thncyd.  viii.  24.     Kal  /icr&  rovro  ol    icol  i<r^  iwtZiiov  ^  v6\is  abrois  M  rh 


/Ur    Xioi    ff5i}   oitKiri  ^ir€||jc<rar,   ol  9^ 
M^Xf'  'r6r€f  9t€w6p$ricay.    Xioi  yiip  fi6yot 


T€pOP,  &c. 

viii.  45.     0/  Xioi  ....  TXov^ittrarot 
6yTts  tAp  'EAA^i^mf,  &c 
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censure  not  undeserved  in  reference  to  the  enterprise  against 
Sicily.  But  it  counts  at  the  same  time  as  a  valuable  testimony 
to  the  condition  of  the  allies  of  Athens  under  the  Athenian 
empire,  and  goes  far  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  practical  oppres- 
sion against  the  imperial  city. 

The  operations  now  carrying  on  in  Chios  indicated  such 
Fresh  forces  ^n  Unexpected  renovation  in  Athenian  affairs,  that  a 
— >?citr^*Jf  party  in  the  island  began  to  declare  in  favour  of  re- 
n^anf^  union  with  Athens.  The  Chian  government  were 
Miiatus.  forced  to  summon  Astyochus,  with  his  four  PeloFK)n- 
nesian  ships  from  Erythrae,  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and 
keep  down  opposition  ;  by  seizing  hostages  from  the  suspected 
parties,  as  well  as  by  other  precautions.  While  the  Chians 
were  thus  endangered  at  home,  the  Athenian  interest  in  Ionia 
was  still  farther  fortified  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  armament 
from  Athens  at  Samos.  Phrynichus,  Onomaklds,  and  Skiro- 
nid^s  conducted  a  fleet  of  forty-eight  triremes,  some  of  them 
employed  for  the  transportation  of  hoplites ;  of  which  latter 
there  were  aboard  looo  Athenians,  and  1500  Argeians.  Five 
hundred  of  these  Argeians,  having  come  to  Athens  without 
arms,  were  clothed  with  Athenian  panoplies  for  service.  The 
newly-arrived  armament  immediately  sailed  from  Samos  to 
Miletus,  where  it  effected  a  disembarkation,  in  conjunction 
with  those  Athenians  who  had  been  before  watching  the  place 
from  the  island  of  Lad&  The  Milesians  marched  forth  to  give 
them  battle;  mustering  800  of  their  own  hoplites,  together 
with  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  of  the  five  triremes  brought 
across  by  Chalkideus,  and  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  cavalry, 
yet  with  a  few  mercenary  hoplites,  under  the  satrap  Tissa- 
phern^s.  Alkibiad^s  also  was  present  and  engaged.  The 
Argeians  were  so  full  of  contempt  for  the  lonians  of  Miletus 
who  stood  opposite  to  them,  that  they  rushed  forward  to  the 
charge  with  great  neglect  of  rank  or  order;  a  presumption 
which  they  expiated  by  an  entire  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  300 
men.  But  the  Athenians  on  their  wing  were  so  completely 
victorious  over  the  Peloponnesians  and  others  opposed  to  them, 
that  all  the  army  of  the  latter,  and  even  the  Milesians  them- 
selves on  returning  from  their  pursuit  of  the  Argeians,  were 
forced  to  shelter  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  issue  of  this  combat  excited  much  astonishment,  inas- 
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much  as  on  each  side,  Ionian  hoplites  were  victorious  over 
Dorian.^ 

For  a  moment,  the  Athenian  army,  masters  of  the  field 
under  the  walls  of  Milfitus,  indulged  the  hope  of  FrwhPeio- 
putting  that  city  under  blockade,  by  a  wall  across  ^JS^ve 
the  isdimus  which  connected  it  with  the  continent  ^2^^^. 
But  these  hopes  soon  vanished  when  they  were  STiSSir 
apprised,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  battle,  that  the  SSSiSHf*" 
main  Peloponnesian  and  Sicilian  fleet,  55  triremes  in  Phrymchiu. 
number,  was  actually  in  sight  Of  these  55,  22  were  Sicilian 
(20  from  Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus)  sent  at  the  pressing 
instance  of  Hermokratds  and  under  his  command,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  the  final  blow  at  Athens — so  at  least  it  was 
anticipated,  in  the  beginning  of  412  B.C  The  remaining  33 
triremes  being  Peloponnesian,  the  whole  fleet  was  placed  under 
the  temporary  command  of  Theramen^s  until  he  could  join  the 
admiral  Astyochus.  Theramends,  halting  first  at  the  island  of 
Lerus  (off  the  coast  towards  the  southward  of  Miletus),  was 
there  first  informed  of  the  recent  victory  of  the  Athenians,  so 
that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take  station  for  the  night  in  the 
neighbouring  Gulf  of  lasus.  Here  he  was  found  by  Alki- 
biad^  who  came  on  horseback  in  all  haste  from  Miletus,  to 
the  Milesian  town  of  Teichiussa  on  that  Gulf.  AlkibiadSs 
strenuously  ui^ed  him  to  lend  immediate  aid  to  the  Milesians, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  intended  wall  of  block- 
ade ;  representing  that  if  that  city  were  captured,  all  the  hopes 
of  the  Peloponnesians  in  Ionia  would  be  extinguished  Accord- 
ingly he  prepared  to  sail  thither  the  next  morning ;  but  during 
the  night,  the  Athenians  thought  it  wise  to  abandon  their 
position  near  Miletus  and  return  to  Samos  with  their  wounded 
and  their  baggage.  Having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Theramen^ 
with  his  fleet,  they  preferred  leaving  their  victory  unimproved, 
to  the  hazard  of  a  general  battle.  Two  out  of  the  three  com- 
manders, indeed,  were  at  first  inclined  to  take  the  latter  course, 
insisting  that  the  maritime  honour  of  Athens  would  be  tar- 
nished by  retiring  before  the  enemy.  But  the  third,  Phrynichus, 
opposed  with  so  much  emphasis  the  proposition  of  fighting, 
that  he  at  length  induced  his  colleagues  to  retire.     The  fleet 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  25,  26. 
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(he  said)  had  not  come  prepared  for  fighting  a  naval  battle,  but 
full  of  hopHtes  for  land-operations  against  Miletus  :  the  num- 
bers of  the  newly-arrived  Peloponnesfans  were  not  accurately- 
known  ;  and  a  defeat  at  sea,  under  existing  circumstances^ 
would  be  utter  ruin  to  Athens.  Thucydid^  bestows  much 
praise  on  Phrynichus  for  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  which  was 
forthwith  acted  upon.  The  Athenian  fleet  sailed  back  to 
Samos ;  from  which  place  the  Ai^eian  hoplites,  sulky  with 
their  recent  defeat,  demanded  to  be  conveyed  home.^ 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  sailed  from 
Capture  of  the  Gulf  of  lasus  to  Mildtus,  expecting  to  find  and 
A^'pdi  fight  the  Athenians,  and  leaving  their  masts,  sails. 
^S^plSn-  ^^^  rigg^J^g  («^  was  usual  when  going  into  action)  at 
gS'^c*^  Teichiussa.  Finding  Milfitus  already  relieved  of  the 
vnsoner.  eucmy,  thcy  stayed  there  only  one  day  in  order  to 
reinforce  themselves  with  the  25  triremes  which  Chalkideus 
had  originally  brought  thither,  and  which  had  been  since 
blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Ladd — and  then  sailed 
back  to  Teichiussa  to  pick  up  the  tackle  there  deposited. 
Being  now  not  far  from  lasus,  the  residence  of  Amoi^fis,  Tissa- 
phem^s  persuaded  them  to  attack  it  by  sea,  in  co-operation 
with  his  forces  by  land  No  one  at  lasus  was  aware  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  the  triremes  approaching 
were  supposed  to  be  Athenians  and  friends,  so  that  the  place 
was  entered  and  taken  by  surprise ;'  though  strong  in  situation 
and  fortifications,  and  defended  by  a  powerful  band  of  Grecian 
mercenaries.  The  capture  of  lasus,  in  which  the  Syracusans 
distinguished  themselves,  was  of  signal  advantage  from  the 
abundant  plunder  which  it  distributed  among  the  army ;  the 
place  being  rich  from  ancient  date,  and  probably  containing 
the  accumulations  of  the  satrap  Pissuthn^,  father  of  Amorg^ 
It  was  handed  over  to  Tissaphem^s,  along  with  all  the  prisoners, 
for  each  head  of  whom  he  paid  down  a  Daric  stater,  or  twenty 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  27. 

'  Phrynichus  the  Athenian  com- 
mander  was  afterwards  displaced  by  the 
Athenians — by  the  recommendation  of 
Feisander,  at  the  time  when  this  dis- 
placement suited  the  purpose  of  the 
oligarchical  conspirators — on  the  charge 
of    having    abandoned    and    betrayed 


Amorg^s  on  this  occasion,  and  caused  |  for  Athenian. 


the  capture  of  lasus  (Thucyd.  viii.  54). 

Phrynichus  and  his  colleagues  were 
certainly  guilty  of  grave  omission  in  not 
sending  notice  to  Amorg^s  of  the  sud- 
den retirement  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
from  Miletus ;  the  ignorance  of  which 
circumstance  was  one  reason  why  Amor- 
ges  mistook    the  Peloponnesian  ships 
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Attic  drachmae — ^and  along  trith  Amorgfis  himself,  \^o  had 
been  taken  alive  and  whom  the  satrap  was  thus  enabled  to 
send  up  to  Susa.  The  Grecian  mercenaries  captured  in  the 
place  were  enrolled  in  the  service  of  the  captors,  and  sent  by 
land  under  Pedaritus  to  Erythrae,  in  order  that  they  might 
cross  over  from  thence  to  Chios.^ 

The  arrival  of  the  recent  reinforcements  to  both  the  opposing 
fleets,  and  the  capture  of  lasus,  took  place  about  rmapher- 
the  autunmal  equinox  or  the  end  of  September ;  at  Sfjum^ 
which  period,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  being  assembled  KH^^t 
at  MiWtus,  Tissaphemfis  paid  to  them  the  wages  of  nTreSS^ 
the  crews,  at  the  rate  of  one  Attic  drachma  per  head  ^y'fo^^e 
per  diem,  as  he  had  promised  by  his  envoy  at  Sparta.  "*'**^- 
But  he  at  the  same  time  gave  notice  for  the  future  (partly  at 
the  instigation  of  Alkibiadfis,  of  which  more  hereafter)  that  he 
could  not  continue  so  high  a  rate  of  pay,  unless  he  should 
receive  express  instructions  from  Susa ;  and  that  until  such 
instructions  came,  he  should  give  only  half  a  drachma  per  day. 
Theramen^s,  being  only  commander  for  the  interim,  until  the 
junction  with  Astyochus,  was  indifferent  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  men  were  paid  (a  miserable  jealousy  which  marks  the  low 
character  of  many  of  these  Spartan  officers) :  but  the  Syra- 
cusan  Hermokrat^  remonstrated  so  loudly  against  the  re- 
duction, that  he  obtained  from  Tissaphem^s  the  promise  of  a 
slight  increase  above  the  half-drachma,  though  he  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  entire  drachma  continued.*    For  the 
present,  however,  the  seamen  were  in  good  spirits  ;  not  merely 
from  having  received  the  high  rate  of  pay,  but  from  the  plen- 
tiful booty  recently  acquired  at  lasus  ;  ^  while  Astyochus  and 
the  Chians  were  also  greatly  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so 
hrge  a  fleet     Nevertheless  the  Athenians  on  their  side  were 
ako  reinforced  by  35  fresh  triremes,  which  reached  Samos 
under  Strombichid^s,  Charmtnus,  and  Eukt^mon.     The  Athe- 
nian fleet  from  Chios  was  now  recalled  to  Samos,  where  the 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  28. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  29.  What  this  new 
rate  of  pay  was,  or  by  what  exact  frac- 
tion it  exceeded  the  half-drachma,  is  a 
matter  which  the  words  of  Thucydid6s 
do  not  enable  us  to  make  out.  None 
of  the  commentators  can  explain  the 
text  without  admitting  some  alteration 


or  omission  of  words :  nor  does  any  of 
the  explanations  given  appear  to  me 
convincing.  On  the  whole,  I  incline 
to  consider  the  conjecture  and  explana- 
tion given  bv  Paulmier  and  Dobree  as 
more  plausible  than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold 
and  CfcUer,  or  of  Poppo  and  Hermann. 
•  Thucyd.  viii.  36. 
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commanders  mustered  their  whole  naval  force,  with  a  view  of 
redividing  it  for  ulterior  operations. 

Considering  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year, 
Powerful  immediately  after  the  Syracusan  disaster,  the  navy 
^c**^t*"  of  Athens  had  been  no  less  scanty  in  number  of 
SSc^tcd  ships  than  defective  in  equipment — ^we  read  with 
SfX^n^vy  amazement,  that  she  had  now  at  Samos  no  less  than 
ofAthens.  jq^  trfrcmes  in  full  condition  and  disposable  for 
service,  besides  some  others  specially  destined  for  the  transport 
of  troops.  Indeed  the  total  number  which  she  had  sent  out, 
putting  together  the  separate  squadrons,  had  been  128.*  So 
energetic  an  effort,  and  so  unexpected  a  renovation  of  affairs 
from  the  hopeless  prostration  of  last  year,  was  such  as  no 
Grecian  state  except  Athens  could  have  accomplished  ;  nor 
even  Athens  herself,  had  she  not  been  aided  by  that  reserve 
fund,  consecrated  twenty  years  before  through  the  long-sighted 
calculation  of  Periklds. 

The  Athenians  resolved  to  employ  30  triremes  in  making 
Astyochus  a  landing,  and  establishing  a  fortified  post,  in 
on  a'c%>^  Chios ;  and  lots  being  drawn  among  the  generals^ 
site  coast.  Strombichid^s  with  two  others  were  assigned  to 
the  command.  The  other  74  triremes,  remaining  masters  of  the 
sea,  made  descents  near  Mildtus,  trying  in  vain  to  provoke 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  out  of  that  harbour.  It  was  some 
time  before  Astyochus  actually  went  thither  to  assume  his 
new  command — being  engaged  in  operations  near  to  Chios, 
which  island  had  been  left  comparatively  free  by  the  recall  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  to  the  general  muster  at  Samos.  Going 
forth  with  twenty  triremes — ten  Peloponnesian  and  ten  Chian 
— he  made  a  fruitless  attack  upon  Pteleus,  the  Athenian 
fortified  post  in  the  Erythraean  territory  ;  after  which  he  sailed 
to  Klazomenae,  recently  re-transferred  from  the  continent  to  the 
neighbouring  islet.  He  here  (in'  conjunction  with  Tam6s, 
the  Persian  general  of  the  district)  enjoined  the  Klazomenians 
again  to  break  with  Athens,  to  leave  their  islet,  and  to  take 
up  their  residence  inland  at  Daphnfts,  where  the  philo-Pelo- 
ponnesian  party  among  them  still  remained  established  since 
the  former  revolt    This  demand  being  rejected,  he  attacked 


ThucydL  viiL  30 ;  compare  Dr.  Amold*s  note. 
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Klazomen£,  but  was  repulsed,  although  the  town  was  unfor* 
tified  ;  and  was  presently  driven  off  by  a  severe  storm,  from 
which  he  found  shelter  at  Kymd  and  Phokaea.  Some  of  his 
ships  sheltered  themselves  during  the  same  storm  on  certain 
islets  near  to  and  belonging  to  Klazomenae  ;  on  which  they 
remained  eight  days,  destroying  and  plundering  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  and  then  rejoined  Astyochus.  That  admiral 
was  now  anxious  to  make  an  attempt  on  Lesbos,  from  which 
he  received  envoys  promising  revolt  from  Athens.  But  the 
Corinthians  and  others  in  his  fleet  were  so  averse  to  the  enter- 
prise, that  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  it  and  sail  back  to 
Chios  ;  his  fleet,  before  it  arrived  there,  being  again  dispersed 
by  the  storms,  frequent  in  the  month  of  November.^ 

Meanwhile  Pedaritus,  despatched  by  land  from  Miletus  (at 
the  head  of  the  mercenary  force  made  prisoners  at  Pedaritus, 
lasus,  as  well  as  of  500  of  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  monian 
who  had  originally  crossed  the  sea  with  Chalkideus  Shl^^it 
and  since  served  as  hoplites),  had  reached  Erythrae,  bSm^him 
and  from  thence  crossed  the  channel  to  Chios.  To  chusT^'*' 
him  and  to  the  Chians,  Astyochus  now  proposed  to  undertake 
the  expedition  to  Lesbos ;  but  he  experienced  from  them  the 
same  reluctance  as  from  the  Corinthians — a  strong  proof  that 
the  tone  of  feeling  in  Lesbos  had  been  found  to  be  decidedly 
philo-Athenian  on  the  former  expedition.  Pedaritus  even 
peremptorily  refused  to  let  him  have  the  Chian  triremes  for 
any  such  piupose — an  act  of  direct  insubordination  in  a 
Lacedaemonian  oflicer  towards  the  admiral-in-chief,  which 
Astyochus  resented  so  strongly,  that  he  immediately  left 
Chios  for  Mil£tus,  carrying  away  with  him  all  the  Pelopon-> 
nesian  triremes,  and  telling  the  Chians,  in  terms  of  strong 
displeasure,  that  they  might  look  in  vain  to  him  for  aid,  if 
they  should  come  to  need  it  He  halted  with  his  fleet  for 
the  night  under  the  headland  of  Korykus^in  the  Erythraean 
territory),  on  the  north  side ;  but  while  there,  he  received  an 
intimation  of  a  supposed  plot  to  betray  Erythrae  by  means 
of  prisoners  sent  back  from  the  Athenian  station  at  Samos. 
Instead  of  pursuing  his  voyage  to  Miletus,  he  therefore  returned 
on  the  next  day  to  Erythrae  to  investigate  this  plot,  which 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  31,  32. 
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turned  out  to  be  a  stratagem  of  the  prisoners  themselves  in 
order  to  obtain  their  liberation.* 

The  fact  of  his  thus  going  back  to  Erythrae,  instead  of 
Astyochus  pursuing  his  voyage,  proved,  by  accident,  the  salva- 
tion of  his  fleet  For  it  so  happened  that  on  that 
same  night  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Strombichides 
— 30  triremes  accompanied  by  some  triremes  carry- 
ing hoplites — had  its  station  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  same  headland.  Neither  knew  of  the  position 
of  the  other,  and  Astyochus,  had  he  gone  forward  the  next 
day  towards  Miletus,  would  have  fallen  in  with  the  suj>erior 
numbers  of  his  enemy.  He  farther  escaped  a  terrible  storm, 
which  the  Athenians  encountered  when  they  doubled  the 
headland  going  northward.  Descrying  three  Chian  triremes, 
they  gave  chase,  but  the  storm  became  so  violent  that  even 
these  Chians  had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  own  harbour, 
while  the  three  foremost  Athenian  ships  were  wrecked  on  the 
neighbouring  shore,  all  the  crews  either  perishing  or  becoming 
prisoners.^  The  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  found  shelter 
in  the  harbour  of  Phoenikus  on  the  opposite  mainland — 
under  the  lofty  mountain  called  Mimas,  north  of  Erythrae. 
As  soon  as  weather  permitted,  they  pursued  their  voyage 
to  Lesbos,  from  which  island  they  commenced  their 
operations  of  invading  Chios  and  establishing  in  it  a 
permanent  fortified  post  Having  transported  their 
land-force  across  from  Lesbos,  they  occupied  a  strong 
maritime  site  called  Delphinium,  seemingly  a  pro- 
jecting cape  having  a  sheltered  harbour  on  each  side,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Chios.^  They  bestowed  great  labour  and 
time  in  fortifying  this  post,  both  on  the  land  and  the  sea  side, 
during  which  process  they  were  scarcely  interrupted  at  all 
either  by  the  Chians,  or  by  Pedaritus  and  his  garrison  ;  whose 
inaction  arose  not  merely  from  the  discouragement  of  the 
previous  defeats,  but  from  the  political  dissension  which  now 


The  Athe- 
nians esta- 
blish a  forti- 
fied post  in 
Chios,  to 
ravage  the 
island. 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  32,  33. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  33,  34. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  34-38.    AcX^fyior  .  .  . 

That  the  Athenians  should  select 
Lesbos  on  this  occasion  as  the  base  of 
their  operations,  and  as  the  immediate 
scene  of  last  preparations,  against  Chios 


— ^was  onlv  repeating  what  they  had 
once  done  before  (c.  24),  and  what  they 
again  did  afterwards  (c  100).  I  do  not 
feel  the  difficulty  which  strikes  Dobree 
and  Dr.  Thirlwall.  DoubUess  Del- 
phinium was  to  the  north  of  the  city  of 
Chios. 
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reigned  in  the  city.  A  strong  philo Athenian  party  had  pro- 
nounced itself;  and  though  Tydeus  its  leader  was  seized  by 
Pedaritus  and  put  to  death,  still  his  remaining  partisans  were 
so  numerous,  that  the  government  was  brought  to  an  oligarchy 
narrower  than  ever — and  to  the  extreme  of  jealous  precaution, 
not  knowing  whom  to  trust.  In  spite  of  numerous  messages 
sent  to  Miletus,  entreating  succour  and  representing  the 
urgent  peril  to  which  this  greatest  among  all  the  Ionian  allies 
of  Sparta  was  exposed — Astyochus  adhered  to  his  parting 
menaces,  and  refused  compliance.  The  indignant  Pedaritus 
sent  to  prefer  complaint  against  him  at  Sparta  as  a  traitor. 
Meanwhile  the  fortress  at  Delphinium  advanced  so  near 
towards  completion,  that  Chios  began  to  suffer  from  it  as 
much  as  Athens  suffered  from  Dekeleia,  with  the  farther 
misfortune  of  being  blocked  up  by  sea.  The  slaves  in  this 
wealthy  island — chiefly  foreigners  acquired  by  purchase,  but 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  Grecian  state  except  Laconia 
— ^were  emboldened  by  the  manifest  superiority  and  assured 
position  of  the  invaders  to  desert  in  crowds ;  and  the  loss 
arising,  not  merely  from  their  flight,  but  from  the  valuable 
information  and  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  enemy,  was 
immense.*  The  distress  of  the  island  increased  every  day, 
and  could  only  be  relieved  by  succour  from  without,  which 
Astyochus  still  withheld 

That  officer,  on  reaching  Miletus,  found  the  Peloponnesian 
force  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  i£gean  just  reinforced  Dorieus 
by  a  squadron  of  twelve  triremes   under  Dorieus;  the  Asiatic 
chiefly  from  Thurii,  which  had  undergone  a  political  squadron 
revolution  since  the  Athenian  disaster  at  Syracuse,  to  join 
and  was  now  decidedly  in  the  hands  of  the  active  maritime 
philo-Laconian  party ;  the  chief  persons  friendly  to  kSj^. 
Athens  having  been    exiled.*     Dorieus    and   his   squadron, 
crossing  the  iEgean  in  its  southern  latitude,  had  arrived  safely 


'  Thucyd.  viii  38-40.  About  the 
slaves  in  Chios,  see  the  extracts  from 
Theopomptis  and  Nymphoddrus  in 
Athaiaras,  vi.  p.  265. 

That  from  Nymphod6rus  appears  to 
be  nothing  bat  a  romantic  local  le^nd, 
connected  with  the  Chapel  of  the 
Kind-hearted  Hero  f  HpoMS  c^/a^ovs)  at 
Chios. 


Even  in  antiqtiity,  though  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  was  universal  and  no- 
way disapproved,  yet  the  slave-trade,  or 
the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  was 
accounted  more  or  less  odious. 

•  See  the  Life  of  Lysias  Ae  Rhetor, 
in  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  c  i.  p. 
453,  Reisk.,  and  in  Plutarch,  Vit  X. 
Oratt  p.  835. 
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at  Knidus,  which  had  already  been  conquered  by  Tissaphem^s 
from  Athens,  and  had  received  a  Persian  garrison.*  Orders 
were  sent  from  Miletus  that  half  of  this  newly-arrived  squadron 
should  remain  on  g^ard  at  Knidus,  while  the  other  half  should 
cruise  near  the  Triopian  Cape  to  intercept  the  trading-vessels 
from  Egypt  But  the  Athenians,  who  had  also  learned  the 
arrival  of  Dorieus,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  from  Samos, 
which  captured  all  these  six  triremes  off  Cape  Triopium, 
though  the  crews  escaped  ashore.  They  farther  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  Knidus,  which  was  very  nearly  successful, 
as  the  town  was  unfortified  on  the  sea-side.  On  the  morrow 
the  attack  was  renewed ;  but  additional  defences  had  been 
provided  during  the  night,  while  the  crews  of  the  ships  captured 
near  Triopium  had  come  in  to  help ;  so  that  the  Athenians 
were  forced  to  return  to  Samos  without  any  farther  advantage 
than  that  of  ravaging  the  Knidian  territory.  Astyochus  took 
no  step  to  intercept  them,  nor  did  he  think  himself  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  sea  against  the  74  Athenian  triremes  at 
Samos,  though  his  fleet  at  Miletus  was  at  this  moment  in 
high  condition.  The  rich  booty  acquired  at  lasus  was  uncon- 
sumed ;  the  Milesians  were  zealous  in  the  confederate  cause ; 
while  the  pay  from  Tissaphem^s  continued  to  be  supplied 
with  tolerable  regularity,  yet  at  the  reduced  rate  mentioned  a 
little  above.* 

Though  the  Peloponnesians  had  hitherto  no  ground  of 
Second  complaint  (such  as  they  soon  came  to  have)  against 
^*SSS?  the  satrap  for  irregularity  of  payment,  still  the 
Jhl^Ir*'  powerful  fleet  now  at  Miletus  inspired  the  com- 
tj"^!!^'^  manders  with  a  new  tone  of  confidence,  so  that  they 
Tw°^  became  ashamed  of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty 
°^^  to  which  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiad^,  when  first 
landing  at  Miletus  with  their  scanty  armament,  had  submitted. 
Accordingly  Astyochus,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Miletus, 
and  even  before  the  departure  of  Theramen^  (whose  functions 
had  expired  when  he  had  handed  over  the  fleet),  insisted  on  a 
fresh  treaty  with  Tissaphem^s,  which  was  agreed  on,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  Convention  and  alliance  is  concluded,  on  the  following 


•  Thucyd.  viii.  35-109. 

*  Thncyd.  viii.  35,  36.   Koi  yiip  iuv$hs  iii^o  Apmoiwtms^  &c 
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conditions,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  allies— 
and  King  Darius,  his  sons,  and  Tissaphernfis.  The  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies  «hall  not  attack  or  injure  any 
territory  or  any  city  which  belongs  to  Darius  or  has  belonged 
to  his  father  or  ancestors ;  nor  shall  they  raise  any  tribute 
from  any  of  the  said  cities.  Neither  Darius  nor  any  of  his 
subjects  shall  attack  or  injure  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their 
allies.  Should  the  Lai;edaemonians  or  their  allies  have  any 
occasion  for  the  king — or  should  the  king  have  any  occasion 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies — let  each  meet  as  much 
as  may  be  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  other.  Both  will  carry 
on  jointly  the  war  against  Athens  and  her  allies :  neither 
party  shall  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  without  mutual  consent 
The  king  shall  pay  and  keep  any  army  which  he  may  have 
sent  for  and  which  may  be  employed  in  his  territory.  If  any 
of  the  cities  parties  to  this  convention  shall  attack  the  king's 
territory,  the  rest  engage  to  hinder  them,  and  to  defend  the 
king  with  their  best  power.  And  if  any  one  within  the  king's 
territory,  or  within  the  territory  subject  to  him,^  shall  attack 
the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies,  the  king  shall  hinder  them 
and  lend  his  best  defensive  aid.'' 

Looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism,  this 
second  treaty  of  Astyochus  and  Theramen^s  was  less  comparison 
disgraceful  than  the  first  treaty  of  Chalkideus.     It  second 
did  not   formally  proclaim   that  all  those  Grecian  thefim. 
cities  which  had  ever  belonged  to  the  king  or  to  his  ancestors, 
should  still  be  considered  as  his  subjects ;  nor  did  it  pledge 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  aid  the  king  in  hindering  any  of  them 
from  achieving  their  liberty.     It  still  admitted,  however,  by 
implication,  undiminished  extent  of  the  king's  dominion,  the 
same  as  at  the  maximum  under  his  predecessors — the  like 
undefined  rights  of  the  king  to  meddle  with  Grecian  affairs — 
the  like  unqualified  abandonment  of  all  the  Greeks  on  the 


*   Thucyd.  viii.  37,    Kol  Ijy  ris  r&r 

luMmv    iff   ^    r«r    Iv/ifuixw^    ^a<riXc2»s 
The  distinction  here  drawn  between 


Asia,  which  the  court  of  Susa  looked 
upon,  together  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
as  a  freehold  exceedingly  sacred  and 
peculiar  (Herodot  i.  4):  by  the  latter, 
as  much  as  the  satrap  should  find  it  con- 
venient to  lay  hands  upon,  of  that  which 


tke  Hmg'j  territory^  and  the  territory  |  had  once  belonged  to  Darius  son  of 
ooer  wkkk  ike  king  holds  empire^dt-  .  Hystaspes  or  to  Xerxes,  in  the  plenitude 
serres  notice.    By  the  former  phrase  is  !  of  their  power, 
understood  (I  presume)  the  continent  of  \ 
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continent  of  Asia.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  the  last 
act  performed  by  Theramen^s,  who  was  lost  at  sea  shortly 
afterwards,  on  his  voyage  home,  in  a  small  boat — no  one 
knew  how.^ 

Astyochus,  now  alone  in  command,  was  still  importuned  by 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  distressed  Chians  for 
relief,  and  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  was  compelled 
by  the  murmurs  of  his  own  army  to  lend  an  ear  to 
them — when  a  new  incident  happened  which  gave 
him  at  least  a  good  pretext  for  directing  his  atten- 
tion southward.     A  Peloponnesian  squadron  of  27 
triremes  under  the  command  of  Antisthen^s,  having 
started  from  Cape  Malea  about  the  winter  tropic  or  close  of 
412  B.C.,  had  first  crossed  the  sea  to  Melos,  where  it  dispersed 
ten  Athenian   triremes  and  captured  three  of  them — then 
afterwards,  from  apprehension  that  these  fugitive  Athenians 
would  make  known  its  approach  at  Samos,  had  made  a  long 
circuit  round  by  Krete,  and  thus  ultimately  reached  Kaunas 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor.     This  was  the 
squadron  which  Kalligeitus  and  Timagoras  had  caused  to  be 
equipped,  having  come  over  for  that  purpose  a  year  before 
as  envoys  from  the  satrap  Pharnabazus.     Antisthen^s  was 
instructed  first  to  get  to  Miletus  and  put  himself  in  concert 
with  the  main  Lacedaemonian  fleet ;  next,  to  forward  these 
triremes,  or  another  squadron  of  equal  force,  under  Klearchus^ 
to  the  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Phar- 
nabazus against  the  Athenian  dependencies  in  that  region. 
Eleven  Spartans,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Lichas,  accompanied 
Antisthen^s,  to  be  attached  to  Astyochus  as  advisers,  accord- 
ing to  a  practice  not  unusual  with  the  Lacedaemonians.    These 
men  were  not  only  directed  to  review  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Miletus,  and  exercise  control  co-ordinate  with  Astyochus — 
but   even  empowered,   if  they  saw  reason,  to  dismiss  that 
admiral  himself,  upon  whom  the  complaints  of  Pedaritus  from 
Chios  had  cast  suspicion ;  and  to  appoint  Antisthen^  in  his 
place.* 

No  sooner  had  Astyochus  learnt  at  Mildtus  the  arrival  of 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  38.   dwoit\4wf  iv  iccXifTi 

•  Thucyd.  vii.  39.     Kol  cf/nfro  a^ots^ 


4s  MiXfrrov  d^icofi4vovs  r&w  re  &AA«r 
|vyciri/AcAcia'9ai»    f    ficAAci     ipiffra 
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Antisthente  at  Kaunus,  than  he  postponed  all  idea  of  lending 
aid  to  Chios,  and  sailed  immediately  to  secure  his  .  _^ , 
junction  with  the  27  new  triremes  as  well  as  with  the  g^^^ 
new  Spartan  counsellors.     In  his  voyage  southward  ft^***:^. 
he  captured  the  city  of  Kds,  unfortified  and  half  ihen^iy- 
ruined  by  a  recent  earthquake,  and  then  passed  on  squadron— 
to  Knidus  ;  where  the  inhabitants  strenuously  urged  the  Atho- 

ni^^n  squad- 

him  to  go  forward  at  once,  even  without  disem-  ron  under 
barking  his  men,  in  order  that  he  might  surprise  an 
Athenian  squadron  of  20  triremes  under  Charminus ;  which 
had  been  despatched  from  Samos,  after  the  news  received 
from  Melos,  in  order  to  attack  and  repel  the  squadron  under 
Antisthen^s.  Charminus,  having  his  station  at  Sym£,  was 
cruising  near  Rhodes  and  the  Lykian  coast,  to  watch,  though 
he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  back,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
just  arrived  at  Kaunus.  In  this  position  he  was  found  by 
the  far  more  numerous  fleet  of  Astyochus,  the  approach  of 
which  he  did  not  at  all  expect  But  the  rainy  and  hazy 
weather  had  so  dispersed  it,  that  Charminus,  seeing  at  first 
only  a  few  ships  apart  from  the  rest,  mistook  them  for  the 
smaller  squadron  of  new-comers.  Attacking  the  triremes  thus 
seen,  he  at  first  gained  considerable  advantage — disabling  three 
and  dams^ing  several  others.  But  presently  the  dispersed 
vessels  of  the  main  fleet  came  in  sight  and  closed  round  him, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  make  the  best  speed  in  escaping, 
first  to  the  island  called  Teutlussa,  next  to  Halikamassus. 
He  did  not  effect  his  escape  without  the  loss  of  six  ships ; 
while  the  victorious  Peloponnesians,  after  erecting  their  trophy 
on  the  island  of  Sym6,  returned  to  Knidus,  where  the  entire 
fleet,  including  the  27  triremes  newly  arrived,  was  now  united.^ 
The  Athenians  in  Samos  (whose  affairs  were  now  in  confusion, 
from  causes  which  will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  chapter) 
had  kept  no  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  main  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  at  Miletus,  and  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
its  departure  until  they  were  apprised  of  the  defeat  of  Char- 
minus. They  then  sailed  down  to  Sym6,  took  up  the  sails 
and  rigging  belonging  to  that  squadron,  which  had  been  there 
deposited,  and  then,  after  an  attack  upon  Loryma,  carried 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  42. 
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back  their  whole  fleet  (probably  including  the  remnant  of  the 
squadron  of  Charminus)  to  Samos.^ 

Though  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  now  assembled  at  Knidus 
consisted  of  94  triremes,  much  superior  in  number  to 

Pcloponne-         ,         a     i         .  •        i.  i  i  i 

sian  fleet  at    the  Athenian,  it  did  not  try  to  provoke  any  general 

Knidus —  ,  ,  f    t  »    %  ii»i  i 

double-         action.     The  time  of  Lichas  and  his  brother  com- 

dealing  of,,  _  ,  ,.,, 

TissaphernSs  missioners  was  at  first   spent   in   negotiations  with 

"^breach  be-    ;__ 

twecnhim  Tissaphem^s,  who  had  joined  them  at  Knidus,  and 
against  whom  they  found  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content prevalent  in  the  fleet.  That  satrap  (now  acting  greatly 
under  the  advice  of  Alkibiad^s,  of  which  also  more  in  the 
coming  chapter)  had  of  late  become  slack  in  the  Peloponnesian 
cause,  and  irregular  in  furnishing  pay  to  their  seamen,  during 
the  last  weeks  of  their  stay  at  Miletus.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  full  of  promises,  paralysing  all  their  operations  by  assur- 
ances that  he  was  bringing  up  the  vast  fleet  of  Phenicia  to 
their  aid  :  but  in  reality  his  object  was,  under  fair  appearances, 
merely  to  prolong  the  contest  and  waste  the  strength  of  both 
parties.  Arriving  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and 
discussing  with  Tissaphern^s  the  future  conduct  of  the  war, 
Lichas  not  only  expressed  displeasure  at  his  past  conduct,  but 
even  protested  against  the  two  conventions  concluded  by 
Chalkideus  and  by  Theramen^s,  as  being,  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the  Hellenic  name.  By  the  express 
terms  of  the  former,  and  by  the  implications  of  the  latter,  not 
merely  all  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  but  even  Thessaly  and 
Boeotia,  were  acknowledged  as  subject  to  Persia ;  so  that 
Sparta,  if  she  sanctioned  such  conditions,  would  be  merely 
imposing  upon  the  Greeks  a  Persian  sceptre,  instead  of  general 
freedom,  for  which  she  professed  to  be  struggling.  Lichas, 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  renounce  all  prospect  of 
Persian  pay,  than  submit  to  such  conditions,  proposed  to 
negotiate  for  a  fresh  treaty  upon  other  and  better  terms — ^a 
proposition,  which  Tissaphern^s  rejected  with  so  much  indig- 
nation, as  to  depart  without  settling  anything.^ 

His  desertion  did  not  discourage  the  Peloponnesian  coun- 
sellors.    Possessing  a  fleet  larger  than  they  had  ever  before 


*  Tbucyd.  viii.  43.    This  defeat  of  Charmtnus  is  made  the  subject  of  a  jest  by 
Aristophanes— Thesmophor.  810,  with  the  note  of  Paulmier. 
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had  united  in  Asia,  together  with  a  numerous  body  of  allies, 
they  calculated  on  being  able  to  get  money  to  pay  Peiopon- 
their  men  without  Persian  aid ;  and  an  invitation,  masters 
which  they  just  now  received  from  various  powerful  esubiishcs 
men  at  Rhodes,  tended  to  strengthen  such  confidence,  that  k?and. 
The  island  of  Rhodes,  inhabited  by  a  Dorian  population  con- 
siderable in  number  as  well  as  distinguished  for  nautical  skill, 
was  at  this  time  divided  between  three  separate  city-govern- 
ments, as  it  had  been  at  the  epoch  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue 
— Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Kameirus  ;  for  the  city  called  Rhodes, 
formed  by  a  coalescence  of  all  these  three,  dates  only  from 
two  or  three  years  after  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached. 
Invited  by  several  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  island,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  first  attacked  Kameirus,  the  population  of 
which,  intimidated  by  a  force  of  94  triremes,  and  altogether 
uninformed  of  their  approach,  abandoned  their  city,  which 
had  no  defences,  and  fled  to  the  mountains.^  All  the  three 
Rhodian  towns,  destitute  of  fortifications,  were  partly  per- 
suaded, partly  frightened,  into  the  step  of  revolting  from 
Athens  and  allying  themselves  with  the  Peloponnesians.  The 
Athenian  fleet,  whose  commanders  were  just  now-  too  busy 
with  political  intrigue  to  keep  due  military  watch,  arrived 
from  Samos  too  late  to  save  Rhodes,  and  presently  returned  to 
the  former  island,  leaving  detachments  at  Chalkfi  and  K6s 
to  harass  the  Peloponnesians  with  desultory  attacks. 

The  Peloponnesians  now  levied  from  the  Rhodians  a  con- 
tribution of  32  talents,  and  adopted  the  island  as  the  main 
station  for  their  fleet,  instead  of  Miletus.  We  can  explain 
this  change  of  place  by  their  recent  unfriendly  discussion 
with  Tissaphem^s,  and  their  desire  to  be  morC  out  of  his 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  44.   Ol  8*  is  i^y  *?69or,  ;  taneous    disposition    to    revolt      The 


iiruciif)VK€vofi4rtcv  iarh   rw  ivyarctrdrwr 
iu^pw,  T^p  yy^fifiv  tXxov  irKuv,  &c. 

Kol  TpoirfiaX6vr(s  Kofi^lptf   r^s 


powerful  men  of  the  island  (those  who, 
if  the  government  was  democratical, 
formed  the  oligarchical   minority,   but 


'PoSfos  irpdrrp,  rawrl  rifftrapffi  ical  iyy€rfi'  \  who  formed  the  government  itself,  if 
itorTa,i^€^6fiii(raw  fihr  robs  voA-  j  oligarchical)  conspire  and  bring  in  the 
Kohs,   oifK  tl96Tas    rit    wpaaa6-     Peloponnesian  force,    unknown  to   the 


V^^va,     KcH     t^vyoVf     $XKms    re     xo) 
^Tuxiirrov  oHirris  tij$  w6\t»Si  &c. 


body  of  the  citizens  and  thus  leave  to 
the  latter   no  free   choice.     The  real 


We  have  to  remark  here,  as  on  former  1  feeling  towards  Athens  on  the  part  of 
occasions  of  revolts  among  the  depend-  the  body  of  the  citizens  is  one  ofsimple 
cnt  allies  of  Athens — that  the  general    acquiescence,  with  little  attachment  on 


population  of  the  allied  city  manifests 
Qo  previous  discontent,  nor  any  spon 


the  one  hand — yet  no  hatred,  or  sense 
of  practical  suffering,  on  the  other. 
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reach.*  But  what  we  cannot  so  easily  explain,  is — ^that  they 
remained  on  the  island  without  any  movement  or 
military  action,  and  actually  hauled  their  triremes 
ashore,  for  the  space  of  no  less  than  eighty  days  ; 
that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
end  of  March  41 1  B.C.  While  their  powerful  fleet  of 
94  triremes,  superior  to  that  of  Athens  at  Samos,  was 
thus  lying  idle — ^their  allies  in  Chios  were  known  to  be 
suffering  severe  and  increasing  distress,  and  repeatedly  pressing 
for  aid :  ^  moreover  the  promise  of  sending  to  co-operate  with 
Phamabazus  against  the  Athenian  dependencies  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, remained  unperformed.*  We  may  impute  such  extreme 
military  slackness  mainly  to  the  insidious  policy  of  Tissapher- 
n^s,  now  playing  a  double  game  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 
He  still  kept  up  intelligence  with  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes 
— paralysed  their  energies  by  assurances  that  the  Phenician 
fleet  was  actually  on  its  way  to  aid  them — and  ensured  the  suc- 
cess of  these  intrigues  by  bribes  distributed  personally  among 
the  generals  and  the  trierarchs.  Even  Astyochus  the  general- 
in-chief  took  his  share  in  this  corrupt  bargain,  against  which  not 
one  stood  out  except  the  Syracusan  Hermokrat^.*  Such  pro- 
longed inaction  of  the  armament,  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
force,  was  thus  not  simply  the  fruit  of  honest  mistake,  like  the 
tardiness  of  Nikias  in  Sicily — ^but  proceeded  from  the  dis- 
honesty and  personal  avidity  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers. 

I  have  noticed,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the 
many  evidences  which  exist  of  the  prevalence  of  personal 
corruption — even  in  its  coarsest  form,  that  of  direct  bribery — 
among  the  leading  Greeks  of  all  the  cities,  when  acting  indi- 
vidually. Of  such  evidences  the  incident  here  recorded  is  not 
the  least  remarkable.  Nor  ought  this  general  fact  ever  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  discuss  the  question  between  oligarchy 
and  democracy,  as  it  stood  in  the  Grecian  world.  The  con- 
fident pretensions  put  forth  by  the  wealthy  and  oligarchical 
Greeks  to  superior  virtue,  public  as  well  as  private — and  the 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  44  :  compare  c  57. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  40-55. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  39. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  45.  Suggestions  of 
Alkibiad&  to  Tissaphemes— Kol  robs 
Tpiiipdpxovs    mU   Tohs    orparriyobs    r&y 


fiara  abrht^  vcTo'ai,  &ffT9  {vy- 
X^tpiitrat  ravra  iavr^,  wK^w  r&tt 
^vpaicofficnr  roiirw  8i,  *Ep/AOKpJeri^s  ^yor- 
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About  the  bribes  to  Astyochus  him- 
self, see  also  c  50. 
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quiet  repetition,  by  various  writers  modem  and  ancient,  of  the 
laudatory  epithets  implying  such  assumed  virtue — are  so  far 
from  being  borne  out  by  history,  that  these  individuals  were 
perpetually  ready  as  statesmen  to  betray  their  countrymen,  or 
as  generals  even  to  betray  the  interests  of  their  soldiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  money  themselves.     Of  course  it  is 
not  meant  that  this  was  true  of  all  of  them  ;  but  it  was  true 
sufficiently  often,  to  be  reckoned  upon  as  a  contingency  more 
than  probable.     If,  speaking  on  the  average,  the  leading  men 
of  a  Grecian  community  were  not  above  the  commission  of 
political  misdeeds  thus  palpable,  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
disguised  even  from  themselves — far  less  would  they  be  above 
the  vices,  always  more  or  less  mingled  with  self-delusion,  of 
pride,  power-seeking,  party-antipathy  or  sympathy,  love  of  ease, 
&C.    And  if  the  community  were  to  have  any  chance  of 
guarantee  against  such  abuses,  it  could  only  be  by  full  license 
of  accusation  against  delinquents,  and  certainty  of  trial  before 
judges  identified  in  interest  with  the  people  themselves.   Such 
were  the  securities  which  the  Grecian  democracies,  especially 
that  of  Athens,  tried  to  provide ;  in  a  manner  not  always 
wise,  still  less  always  effectual — but  assuredly  justified,  in  the 
amplest  manner,  by  the  urgency  and  prevalence  of  the  evil. 
Yet  in  the  common  representations  given  of  Athenian  affairs, 
this  evil  is  overlooked  or  evaded  ;  the  precautions  taken  against 
it  are  denounced  as  so  many  evidences  of  democratical  ill- 
temper  and  injustice ;  and  the  class  of  men,  through  whose 
initiatory  action  alone  such  precautions  were  enforced,  are 
held  up  to  scorn  as  demagogfues  and  sycophants.     Had  these 
Peloponnesian  generals  and  trierarchs,  who  under  the  influence 
of  bribes  wasted  two  important   months   in   inaction,  been 
Athenians,  there  might  have  been  some  chance  of  their  being 
tried  and  punished ;  though  even  at  Athens  the  chance  of 
impunity  to  offenders,  through  powerful  political  clubs  and 
other  sinister  artifices,  was  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.     So  little  is  it  consistent  with  the  truth,  however  often 
affirmed,  that  judicial  accusation  was  too  easy,  and  judicial 
condemnation  too  frequent     When  the  judicial  precautions 
provided  at  Athens  are  looked  at,  as  they  ought  to  be,  side  by 
side  with  the  evil — ^they  will  be  found  imperfect  indeed  both 
in  the  scheme  and  in  the  working,  but  certainly  neither  un- 
called-for nor  over-severe. 
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CHAPTER   LXir. 

TWENTY-FIRST    YEAR   OF   THE  WAR. — OLIGARCHY   OF 

FOUR   HUNDRED   AT  ATHENS. 

About  a  year  elapsed  between  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenians 
Rally  of  near  Syracuse  and  the  victory  which  they  gained 
during  the  over  the  Milesians,  on  landing  near  Miletus  (from 
the  defeat  September  41 3  B.C.  to  September  412  B.C).  After 
B.C.  412.  the  first  of  those  two  events,  the  complete  ruin  of 
Athens  had  appeared  both  to  her  enemies  and  to  herselC 
impending  and  irreparable.  But  so  astonishing,  so  rapid,  and 
so  energetic,  had  been  her  rally,  that  at  the  time  of  the  second, 
she  was  found  again  carrying  on  a  tolerable  struggle,  though 
with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely  defensive  system, 
against  enemies  both  bolder  and  more  numerous  than  ever. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her  foreign  affairs  might 
have  gone  on  thus  improving,  had  they  not  been  endangered 
at  this  critical  moment  by  the  treason  of  a  fraction  of  her  own 
citizens — bringing  her  again  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which 
she  was  only  rescued  by  the  incompetence  of  her  enemies. 

That  treason  took  its  first  rise  from  the  exile  Alkibiad^.  I 
Commence-  havc  already  recounted  how  this  man,  alike  un- 
conspiracy  principled  and  energetic,  had  thrown  himself  with  his 
Hundred  at  characteristic  ardour  into  the  service  of  Sparta,  and 
Aikibiad6s.  had  indicated  to  her  the  best  means  of  aiding  Syracuse, 
of  inflicting  positive  injury  upon  Athens,  and  lastly,  of  pro- 
voking revolt  among  the  Ionic  allies  of  the  latter.  It  was  by 
his  boldness  and  personal  connections  in  Ionia  that  the  revolt 
of  Chios  and  Miletus  had  been  determined. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  he  had  greatly  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The  revolt  of  the  Asiatic 
dependencies  of  Athens  had  not  been  accomplished  so  easily 
and  rapidly  as  he  had  predicted:  Chalkideus,  the  Spartan 
commander  with  whom  he  had  acted,  was  defeated  and  slain 
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near  Miletus :  the  Ephor  Endius,  by  whom  he  was  chiefly  pro- 
tected, retained  his  office  only  for  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  other  Ephors  ^  just  about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning 
of  October,  when  the  Athenians  gained  their  second  victory 
near  Miletus,  and  were  on  the  point  of  blocking  up  the  town  ; 
lastly,  King  Agis,  the  personal  enemy  of  Alkibiades,  still 
remained  to  persecute  him.  Moreover,  there  was  in  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  man  something  so  essentially 
selfish,  vain,  and  treacherous,  that  no  one  could  ever  rely  upon 
his  faithful  co-operatioa  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  any  reverse 
occurred,  that  very  energy  and  ability,  which  seldom  failed 
him,  made  those  with  whom  he  acted  the  more  ready  to  explain 
the  mischance  by  supposing  that  he  had  betrayed  them. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Milfitus,  King  Agis  was 
enabled  to  discredit  Alkibiades  as  a  traitor  to  Sparta :  order  from 

,  .    ,         ,  T-    1  r  J    Sparta  to  kill 

upon  which  the  new  Ephors  sent  out  at  once  an  AikiWadis, 
order  to  the  general  Astyochus,  to  put  him  to  death.*  Alki- 
biades had  now  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  difference  between 
Spartan  and  Athenian  procedure.  Though  his  enemies  at 
Athens  were  numerous  and  virulent, — with  all  the  advantage, 
so  unspeakable  in  political  warfare,  of  being  able  to  raise  the 
cry  of  irreligion  against  him  ;  yet  the  utmost  which  they  could 
obtain  was,  that  he  should  be  summoned  home  to  take  his  trial 
before  the  Dikastery.  At  Sparta,  without  any  positive  ground 
of  crimination  and  without  any  idea  of  judicial  trial,  his  enemies 
procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Alkibiades  however  got  intimation  of  the  order  in  time  to 
retire  to  Tissaphernes.  Probably  he  was  forewarned  He  escapes, 
by  Astyochus  himself,  not  ignorant  that  so  monstrous  Ti!^h2ni«$ 
a  deed  would  greatly  alienate  the  Chians  and  Mile-  JSvi^?** 
sians,  nor  foreseeing  the  full  mischief  which  his  **»«^e"»«»- 
desertion  would  bring  upon  Sparta.  With  that  flexibility  of 
character  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  master  and  take  up  a 
new  position,  Alkibiades  soon  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap.  He  began  now  to  play  a 
game  neither  Spartan,  nor  Athenian,  but  Persian  and  anti- 
Hellenic  :  a  game  of  duplicity  to  which  Tissaphernes  himself 


'  See  Tbucyd.  v.  36. 
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was  spontaneously  disposed,  but  to  which  the  intervention  of 
a  dexterous  Grecian  negotiator  was  indispensable.  It  was  by- 
no  means  the  interest  of  the  Great  King  (Alkibiad^  ui^ed) 
to  lend  such  effective  aid  to  either  of  the  contending  parties 
as  would  enable  it  to  crush  the  other :  he  ought  neither  to 
bring  up  the  Phenician  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
nor  to  furnish  that  abundant  pay  which  would  procure  for 
them  indefinite  levies  of  new  Grecian  force.  He  ought  so  to 
feed  and  prolong  the  war,  as  to  make  each  party  an  instmment 
of  exhaustion  and  impoverishment  against  the  other,  and  thus 
himself  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  both :  first  to  break  down  the 
Athenian  empire  by  means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  after- 
wards to  expel  the  Peloponnesians  themselves — which  might 
be  effected  with  little  trouble  if  they  were  weakened  by  a 
protracted  previous  struggle.^ 

Thus  far  Alkibiad^s  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian  Counsellor, 
He  advises  ^ot  Unsuitable  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Susa.  But 
to^SLT^  he  seldom  gave  advice  without  some  view  to  his  own 
Si^Vc?fan  profit,  ambition,  or  antipathies.  Cast  off  unceremo- 
Klrdfy-  niously  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  was  now  driven 
^"cH^*  to  seek  restoration  in  his  own  country.  To  accomplish 
aSIi^s*  this  object,  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  he  should 
^ohiti^T  preserve  her  from  being  altogether  ruined,  but  that 
rcstoratiou.  j^g  should  prcscnt  himsclf  to  the  Athenians  as  one 
who  could,  if  restored,  divert  the  aid  of  Tissaphernfis  from 
Lacedaemon  to  Athens.  Accordingly  he  farther  suggested 
to  the  satrap,  that  while  it  was  essential  to  his  interest  not  to 
permit  land  power  and  maritime  power  to  be  united  in  the 
same  hands,  whether  Lacedaemonian  or  Athenian — ^it  would 
nevertheless  be  found  easier  to  arrange  matters  with  the 
empire  and  pretensions  of  Athens,  than  with  those  of  Lace- 
daemon. Athens  (he  argued)  neither  sought  nor  professed  any 
other  object  than  the  subjection  of  her  own  maritime  depen- 
dencies, in  return  for  which  she  would  willingly  leave  all  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  King  ;  while  Sparta 
forswearing  all  idea  of  empire,  and  professing  ostentatiously 
to  aim  at  the  universal  enfranchisement  of  every  Grecian  city, 
could  not  with  the  smallest  consistency  conspire  to  deprive  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  of  the  same  privilege.     This  view  appeared  to 


Thucyd.  viii.  45,  46. 
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be  countenanced  by  the  objection  which  Theramenfes  and  many 
of  the  Peloponnesian  officers  had  taken  to  the  first  convention 
concluded  by  Chalkideus  and  AlkibiadSs  with  Tissaphemds  ; 
objections  afterwards  renewed  by  Lichas  even  against  the 
second  modified  convention  of  TheramenSs,  and  accompanied 
with  an  indignant  protest  against  the  idea  of  surrendering  to 
the  Great  King  all  the  territory  which  had  been  ever  possessed 
by  his  predecessors.^ 

All  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  AlkibiadSs  professed 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  preference  for  Aikibiad& 
Athens,  were  either  futile  or  founded  on  false  assump-  J^^Hbr 
tions.  For  on  the  one  hand,  even  Lichas  never  *i^**"' 
refused  to  concur  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  Magnesia. 
to  Persia,  while  on  the  other  hsmd,  the  empire  of  Athens,  so 
long  as  she  retained  any  empire,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  more 
formidable  to  Persia  than  any  efforts  undertaken  by  Sparta 
under  the  disinterested  pretence  of  liberating  generally  the 
Grecian  cities.  Nor  did  Tissaphem^s  at  all  lend  himself  to 
any  such  positive  impression :  though  he  felt  strongly  the 
force  of  the  negative  recommendations  of  AlkibiadSs — that  he 
should  do  no  more  for  the  Peloponnesians  than  was  sufficient 
to  feed  the  war,  without  ensuring  to  them  either  a  speedy  or  a 
decisive  success :  or  rather,  this  duplicity  was  so  congenial  to 
his  Oriental  mind,  that  there  was  no  need  of  Alkibiadfis 
to  reconunend  it  The  real  use  of  the  Athenian  exile,  was  to 
assist  the  satrap  in  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and  to  provide 
for  him  those  plausible  pretences  and  justifications,  which  he 
was  to  issue  as  a  substitute  for  effective  supplies  of  men  and 
money.  Established  along  with  Tissaphemfis  at  Magfnesia — 
the  same  place  which  had  been  occupied  about  fifty  years 
before  by  another  Athenian  exile,  equally  unprincipled  and 
yet  abler,  Themistoklds — ^Alkibiadfis  served  as  interpreter  of 
his  views  in  all  his  conversations  with  the  Greeks,  and  appeared 
to  be  thoroughly  in  his  confidence :  an  appearance  of  which  he 
took  advantage  to  pass  himself  off  falsely  upon  the  Athenians 
at  Samos  as  having  the  power  of  turning  Persian  wealth  to  the 
aid  of  Athens. 

The  first  payment  made  by  Tissaphernfis,  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  lasus  and  of  the  revolted  Amorgfis,  to  the 
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Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  was  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma 
Diminution  P^^  head.  But  notice  was  given  that  for  the  future 
of MyTur-  ^t  would  be  reduced  one-half;  a  reduction  for  which 
Tf^phlrr-  Alkibiades  undertook  to  furnish  a  reason.  The 
pdu^l!^*'      Athenians  (he   urged)   gave   no   more  than  half  a 


ncbians. 


drachma ;  not  because  they  could  not  afford  more, 
but  because,  from  their  long  experience  of  nautical  affairs, 
they  had  found  that  higher  pay  spoiled  the  discipline  of  the 
seamen  by  leading  them  into  excesses  and  over-indulgence, 
as  well  as  by  inducing  too  ready  leave  of  absence  to  be 
granted,  in  confidence  that  the  high  pay  would  bring  back 
the  men  when  called  for.^  As  he  probably  never  expected 
that  such  subterfuges  (employed  at  a  moment  when  Athens 
was  so  poor  that  she  could  not  even  pay  the  half-drachma 
per  head)  would  carry  conviction  to  any  one — so  he  induced 
Tissaphernes  to  strengthen  their  effect  by  individual  bribes 
to  the  generals  and  trierarchs ;  a  mode  of  argument  which 
was  found  effectual  in  silencing  the  complaints  of  all,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Syracusan  Hermokrat^s.  In 
regard  to  other  Grecian  cities  who  sent  to  ask  pecuniary  aid, 
and  especially  Chios,  Alkibiades  spoke  out  with  less  reserve. 
They  had  been  hitherto  compelled  to  contribute  to  Athens 
(he  said),  and  now  that  they  had  shaken  off  this  payment, 
they  must  not  shrink  from  imposing  upon  themselves  equal 
or  even  greater  burthens  in  their  own  defence.  Nor  was  it 
anything  less  (he  added)  than  sheer  impudence  in  the  Chians, 
the  richest  people  in  Greece — if  they  required  a  foreign  military 
force  for  their  protection,  to  require  at  the  same  time  that 
others  should  furnish  the  means  of  paying  it*  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  intimated — by  way  of  keeping  up  hopes  for 
the  future — that  Tissaphernes  was  at  present  carrying  on  the 
war  at  his  own  cost ;  but  if  hereafter  remittances  should  arrive 
from  Susa,  the  full  rate  of  pay  would  be  resumed,  with  the 
addition  of  aid  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  any  other  way  which 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  45.     Ol  8i  tAs  yavs  !  is  ri^t 


dwoXtiircoatyf  {hro\iw6pT€s  is  dfiiipttay  rhy 
wpo<ro^€iK6fiMyoy  /iia06v. 

This  passage  is  both  doubtful  in  the 
text  and  difficult  in  the  translation. 
Among  the  many  different  explanations 
given  by  the  commentators,  I  adopt  that 
of  Dr.  Arnold  as  the  least  unsatisfactory, 
though  without  any  confidence  that  it 
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fuyoi  d^tovffi  fcol  rots  o-^fKun  jca)  rots 
Xp^/juurty  &AXOVS  inrkp  rijs  ixtlymy  ^Xcw- 
Otplas  Kiy9vyf6tiy, 
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could  be  reasonably  asked.  To  this  promise  was  added  an 
assurance  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  now  under  equipment, 
and  would  shortly  be  brought  up  to  their  aid,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  superiority  which  would  render  resistance  hopeless : 
an  assurance  not  merely  deceitful,  but  mischievous,  since  it 
was  employed  to  dissuade  them  from  all  immediate  action, 
and  to  paralyse  their  navy  during  its  moments  of  fullest  vigour 
and  efficiency.  Even  the  reduced  rate  of  pay  was  furnished 
so  irregularly,  and  the  Peloponnesian  force  kept  so  starved, 
that  the  duplicity  of  the  satrap  became  obvious  to  every  one, 
and  was  only  carried  through  by  his  bribery  to  the  officers.^ 

While  Alkibiad^s,  as  the  confidential  agent  and  interpreter 
of  Tissaphemfis,  was  carry ine  on  this  anti-Pelopon-  Aikibiadfo 

,  *  •       o  *  opens  corre- 

nesian  policy  through  the   autumn   and  winter  of  *i^"»<* 
412-41 1  B.C. — partly  during  the  stay  of  the  Pelopon-  Athenian 

^^  officers  ftt 

nesian  fleet  at  Miletus,  partly  after  it  had  moved  to  Samos.  He 
Knidus  and  Rhodes — he  was  at  the  same  time  open-  the  scheme 
ing  correspondence  with   the  Athenian  officers  at  chicairevo- 
Samos.     His  breach  with  the  Peloponnesians,  as  well  Athens, 
as  his  ostensible  position  in  the  service  of  Tissaphern^s,  were 
facts  well-known  among  the  Athenian  armament ;  and  his 
scheme  was,  to  procure  both  restoration  and  renewed  power 
in  his  native  city,  by  representing  himself  as  competent  to 
bring  over  to  her  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia,  through  his 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  satrap.     His  hostility  to  the 
democracy,  however,  was  so  generally  known,  that  he  des- 
paired of  accomplishing  his  return  unless  he  could  connect 
it  with  an  oligarchical  revolution ;  which,  moreover,  was  not 
less  gratifying  to  his  sentiment  of  vengeance  for  the  past,  than 
to  his  ambition  for  the  future.     Accordingly  he  sent  over  a 
private  message  to  the  officers  and  trierarchs  at  Samos,  several 
of  them  doubtless  his  personal  friends,  desiring  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  "best  men"  in  the  armament* — such  was  one  of 


*  Thucyd.  viii.   46.     T^i'  t«  rpoip^y  j      *  Thucyd.  viii.  47.    TA  fi^y  irol  'AA/w- 
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the  standing  phrases  by  which  oligarchical  men  knew  and 
described  each  other — and  intimating  his  anxious  wish  to 
come  again  as  a  citizen  among  them,  bringing  with  him  Tissa- 
phern^s  as  their  ally.  But  he  would  come  only  on  condition 
of  the  formation  of  an  oligarchical  government ;  nor  would  he 
ever  again  set  foot  amidst  the  odious  democracy  to  whom 
he  owed  his  banishment^ 

Such  was  the  first  originating  germ  of  that  temporary 
Conspiracy  Calamity,  which  so  near  brought  Athens  to  absolute 
bS^w^the  ruin,  called  the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred :  a  sug- 
^ffiwre^iid  gestion  from  the  same  exile  who  had  already  so 
Aikibiadas.  deeply  wounded  his  country  by  sending  Gylippus  to 
Syracuse,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  to  Dekeleia,  As 
yet,  no  man  in  Samos  had  thought  of  a  revolution ;  but  the 
moment  that  the  idea  was  thus  started,  the  trierarchs  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  armament  caught  at  it  with  avidity.  To 
subvert  the  democracy  for  their  own  profit,  and  to  be  rewarded 
for  doing  so  with  the  treasures  of  Persia  as  a  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians — ^was  an  extent  of  good 
fortune  greater  than  they  could  possibly  have  hoped.  Amidst 
the  exhaustion  of  the  public  treasure  at  Athens,  and  the  loss 
of  tribute  from  her  dependencies,  it  was  now  the  private  pro- 
prietors, and  most  of  all,  the  wealthy  proprietors — upon  whom 
the  cost  of  military  operations  fell ;  from  which  burthen  they 
here  saw  the  prospect  of  relief,  coupled  with  increased  chance 
of  victory.  Elate  with  so  tempting  a  promise,  a  deputation 
of  them  crossed  over  from  Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse 
personally  with  Aikibiadas,  who  again  renewed  his  assurances 
in  person,  that  he  would  bring  not  only  Tissaphemfis,  but  the 
Great  King  himself,  into  active  alliance  and  co-operation  with 
Athens  provided  they  would  put  down  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, which  he  affirmed  that  the  king  could  not  possibly 
trust.^  He  doubtless  did  not  omit  to  set  forth  the  other  side 
of  the  alternative ;  that  if  the  proposition  were  refused,  Persian 
aid  would  be  thrown  heartily  into  the  scale  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  in  which  case,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  safety 
for  Athens, 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh  assurances, 
the  oligarchical  men  in  Samos  came  together,  both  in  greater 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  47.  »  Thucyd.  viiL  48. 
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Bumber  and  with  redoubled  afdour,  to  take  their  measures 
for  subverting  the  democracy.     They  even  ventured  ougarducai 
to  speak  of  the  project  openly  among  the  mass  of  ^^J^^l^ 
the  armament,  who  listened  to  it  with  nothing  but  Si,^'*^ 
aversion ;  but  who  were  silenced   at  least,  though  ^fjj^^jj 
not  satisfied,  by  being  told  that  the  Persian  treasury  ^*j£** 
would  be  thrown  open  to  them  on  condition,  and  only  ^  Athen.. 
on  condition,  that  they  would  relinquish  their  democracy.   Such 
was  at  this  time  the  indispensable  need  of  foreign  money  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war — such  was  the  certainty  of  ruin,  if  the 
Persian  treasure  went  to  the  aid  of  the  enemy — ^that  the  most 
democratical  Athenian  might  well  hesitate  when  the  alterna- 
tive was  thus  laid  before  him.     The  oligarchical  conspirators, 
however,  knew  well  that  they  had  the  feeling  of  the  armament 
altogether  agamst  them — that  the  best  which  they  could 
expect  from  it  was  a  reluctant  acquiescence — and  that  they 
must  accomplish  the  revolution  by  their  own    hands  and 
management     They  formed  themselves  into  a  political  con- 
federacy (or  Hetaeria)  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best 
measures  towards  their  end.     It  was  resolved  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  Athens,  with  Peisander*  at  the  head,  to  make  known 
the  new  prospect  and  to  put  the  standing  oligarchical  clubs 
(Hetseries)  into  active  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  violently 
breaking  up  the  democracy ;  and  farther,  to  establish  oligarchi- 
cal governments  in  all  the  remaining  dependencies  of  Athens. 
They  imagined  that  these  dependencies  would  be  thus  induced 
to  remain  faithful  to  her,  perhaps  even  that  some  of  those 
which  had  already  revolted  might  come  back  to  their  allegi- 
ance— when  once  she  should  be  relieved  from  her  democracy 


^  It  is  asserted  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias 
(Orat.  xxY.  Aiifiov  KaroX^cwf  *Avo- 
Ao7(a,  c.  3,  p.  766,  Reisk.)  that  Phryni- 
dras  and  Peisander  embarked  in  this 
oligarchical  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  clear  of  previous  crimes  com- 
mitted under  the  democracy.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  countenance  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^ 
gives  quite  a  different  colour  to  their 
behaviour. 

Peisander  was  now  serving  with  the 
armament  at  Samos ;  moreover  his  for- 
wardness and  energy  (presently  to  be 
described)  in  taking  the  formidable  ini- 


tiative of  putting  down  the  Athenian 
democracy,  is  to  me  quite  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  taunts  of  the  comic 
writers  against  his  cowardice  are  un- 
founded. Xenophon  in  the  Symposion 
repeats  this  taunt  (ii.  14),  whicn  also 
appears  in  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  Plato 
Comicus,  and  others :  see  the  passages 
collected  in  Meineke,  Histor.  Critic 
Comicor.  Grsecorum,  vol.  i.  p.  178,  &c. 

Modem  writers  on  Grecian  history 
often  repeat  such  bitter  jests  as  if  they 
were  so  much  genuine  and  trustworthy 
evidence  against  the  person  libelled. 
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and  placed  under  the  rule  oT  her  "best  and  most  virtuous 
citizens." 

Hitherto,  the  bargain  tendered  for  acceptance  had  been 
Credulity  of  — subversion  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  resto- 
chica/c^'-  ration  of  Alkibiadds,  on  one  hand — against  hearty 
spirators.  co-operatlou,  and  a  free  supply  of  gold,  from  Persia, 
on  the  other.  But  what  security  was  there  that  such 
bargain  would  be  realised — or  that  when  the  first  part  should 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  the  second  would  follow  ?  There 
was  absolutely  no  security  except  the  word  of  Alkibiad^ : 
very  little  to  be  trusted,  even  when  promising  what  was  in  his 
own  power  to  perform,  as  we  may  recollect  from  his  memor- 
able dealing  with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  at  Athens — and 
on  the  present  occasion,  vouching  for  something  in  itself 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  For  what  reasonable  motive 
could  be  imagined  to  make  the  Great  King  shape  his  foreign 
policy  according  to  the  interests  of  Alkibiad^s — or  to  inspire 
him  with  such  lively  interest  in  the  substitution  of  oligarchy 
for  democracy  at  Athens  i  This  was  a  question  which  the 
oligarchical  conspirators  at  Samos  not  only  never  troubled 
themselvss  to  raise,  but  which  they  had  every  motive  to 
suppress.  The  suggestion  of  Alkibiadds  coincided  fully  with 
their  political  interest  and  ambition.  Their  object  was  to  put 
down  the  democracy,  and  get  possession  of  the  government  for 
themselves — a  purpose,  towards  which  the  promise  of  Persian 
gold,  if  they  could  get  it  accredited,  was  inestimable  as  a 
stepping-stone,  whether  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a 
delusion  or  not.  The  probability  is,  that  having  a  strong 
•interest  in  believing  it  themselves,  and  a  still  stronger  interest 
in  making  others  believe  it,  they  talked  each  other  into  a 
sincere  persuasion.  Without  adverting  to  this  fact,  we  should 
be  at  a  loss,  to  understand  how  the  word  of  such  a  man  as 
Alkibiad^s,  on  such  a  matter,  could  be  so  implicitly  accepted 
as  to  set  in  motion  a  whole  train  of  novel  and  momentous 
events. 

There  was  one  man,  and  one  man  alone  so  far  as  we  know, 
OppoMtion  who  ventured  openly  to  call  it  in  question.  This  was 
chus  at  sa-  Phrynichus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  fleet,  who  had 
conspirators  recently  given  valuable  counsel  after  the  victory  of 
Aikibiad«s.    Miletus  ;  a  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  man,  but  per- 
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sonally  hostile  to  Alkibiadds,  and  thoroughly  seeing  through 
his  character  and  projects.      Though  Phrynichus  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  oh'garchical  move- 
ment, when  it  became  detached  from  and  hostile  to  Alkibiadfis 
— ^yet  under  the  actual  circumstances  he  discountenanced  it 
altogether.*     Alkibiadfis  (he  said)  had  no  attachment  to  olig- 
archical government  rather  than  to  democratical ;  nor  could 
he  be  relied  on  for  standing  by  it  after  it  should  have  been  set 
up.     His  only  purpose  was,  to  make  use  of  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy  now  forming,  for  his  own  restoration;   which,  if 
brought  to  pass,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  political  discord 
into  the  camp — the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  at  present 
happen.     As  to  the   Persian  king,  it  was   unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  would  put  himself  out  of  his  way  to  aid  the 
Athenians,  his  old  enemies,  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence — 
while  he  had  the  Peloponnesians  present  as  allies,  with  a  good 
jiaval  force  and  powerful  cities  in  his  own  territory,  from  whom 
he  had  never  experienced  either  insult  or  annoyance.     More- 
over the  dependencies  of  Athens — upon  whom  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  confer,  simultaneously  with  Athens  herself,  the  bless- 
ing of  oligarchical  government — would  receive  that  boon  with 
indifference.      Those  who  had  already  revolted,  would  not 
come  back  ;  those  who  yet  remained  faithful,  would  not  be  the 
more  inclined  to  remain  so  longer.     Their  object  would  be  to 
obtain  autonomy,  either  under  oligarchy  or  democracy,  as  the 
case  might  be.    Assuredly  they  would  not  expect  better  treat- 
ment from  an  oligarchical  government  at  Athens,  than  from  a 
democratical ;  for  they  knew  that  those  self-styled  "  good  and 
virtuous"   men,  who  would    form    the  oligarchy,   were,   as 
ministers  of  democracy,  the  chief  advisers  and  instigators  of 
the  people  to  iniquitous  deeds ;  most  commonly  for  nothing 
but  their  own  individual  profit.     From  an  Athenian  oligarchy, 
the  citizens  of  these  dependencies  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
violent  executions  without  any  judicial  trial ;  but  under  the 
democracy,  they  could  obtain  shelter  and  the  means  of  appeal, 
while  their  persecutors  were  liable  to  restraint  and  chastise- 


'  Phrynichus  is  affinned  in  an  Oration  phancy^  or  false  and  vexatious  accusation 
of  Lysias  to  have  been  originally  poor,  before    the   Dikastery  and   the  public 
keeping  sheep  in  the  country  part  of  assembly  (Lysias,  Orat  xx.  pro  Poly- 
Attica  ;   then  to   have   resided    in  the  simto,  c.  3,  p.  674,  Reisk).. 
city,  suid  practised  what  was  called  syco- 
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ment,  from  the  people  and  the  popular  Dikasteriea  Such 
(Phrynichus  affirmed  on  his  own  personal  knowledge)  was  tlie 
genuine  feeling  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.*  Having 
thus  shown  the  calculations  of  the  conspirators — as  to  Alki* 
blades,  as  to  Persia,  and  as  to  the  allied  dependencies — ^to  be 
all  illusory,  Phrynichus  concluded  by  entering  his  decided  pro- 
test against  adopting  the  propositions  of  Alkibiadfis. 

But  in  this  protest  (borne  out  afterwards  by  the  result)  he 
Manoeuvres  stood  nearly  alone.  The  tide  of  opinion,  among  the 
mMau'J?^'^"  oligarchical  conspirators,  ran  so  furiously  the  other 
^htTs^SS*'  ^^y*  that  it  was  resolved  to  despatch  Peisander  and 
Aikibiadgs.  others  immediately  to  Athens  to  consummate  the 
oligarchical  revolution  as  well  as  the  recall  of  Alkibiadte ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  propose  to  the  people  their  new  intended 
ally  Tissaphern^s. 

Phrynichus  knew  well  what  would  be  the  consequence  to 
himself — if  this  consummation  were  brought  about,  as  he 
foresaw  that  it  probably  would  be — from  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemy  Alkibiadfes  against  his  recent  opposition.  Satisfied 
that  the  latter  would  destroy  him,  he  took  measures  for 
destroying  Alkibiadfes  beforehand,  even  by  a  treasonable  com- 
munication to  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Astyochus  at 
Miletus ;  to  whom  he  sent  a  secret  account  of  the  intrigues 
which  the  Athenian  exile  was  carrying  on  at  Samos  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Peloponnesians,  prefaced  with  an  awkward 
apology  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  himself  against  a  personal  enemy.  But 
Phrynichus  was  imperfectly  informed  of  the  real  character  of 
the  Spartan  commander,  or  of  his  relations  with  Tissaphemte 


'  ThucycL  viii.  ^8.   T^f  re  (i/ft/xax^Sof    ixtli^ois  cTvoi,  iccU  iKperoi  &y  ic«l   fiuuS* 

Xi€w,ortliiiK€tiabro\oblififioKp€trfiaomcuyir€  xara^vy^iif  efi^ai  Ka\  ^jrcf- 
tZ  tl94vm  iifni  trt  olZ^v  yAKKov  atplauf  vmv  ata^poynrr^p.  Kal  ravra  v a p' 
oCB*  cd  ii^arintanai  vpoffxnofh^orrtUf  (^a*  airww  tSp  $py»p  iTterafiipas 
al    tnrdpxova-ai   $€ficu^€p€u   Hirovrai'    oif    rht  w6kMis  irm^t  ojirhs  cl8^r«i,  Sri  elhw 


^  iflfAOKparlas  SovXc^iy  fiaXAor,  ^  fuB^ 
&iror4pov  hy  ritx^^^  roinvw  4\cv$4povs 
cTvai.   To^tr€  xaKovs  xiiyaBohs  ovo- 

ff^ct    wpdyfioTa  irop^^ciy    rov   B^fiov, 


In  taking  the  comparison  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy  in  Greece, 
there  is  hardly  any  evidence  more  im- 
portant dian  this  passage :  a  testimony  to 
the  comparative  merit  of  democracy,  pro- 


■iropiarks  tvras  Ka\  ivriyririis  rSev ,  nounced  by  an  oligarchical  conspirator, 
KaK&v  rtp  9^fi^,   4^  i¥  rh  irA^^  and  sanctioned  by  an  historian  himself 


a&To^f  ^^ffX«i<r9at*   KcDi  rh  fti^^M  unfriendly  to  the  democracy. 
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and  Alldbiad^  Not  merely  was  the  latter  now  at  Magnesia, 
under  the  protection  of  the  satrap,  and  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Lacedaemonians — but  Astyochus,  a  traitor  to  his  duty  through 
the  gold  of  Tissaphemfis,  went  up  thither  to  show  the  letter 
of  Phrynichus  to  the  very  person  whom  it  was  intended  to 
expose.  Alkibiad^  forthwith  sent  intelligence  to  the  generals 
and  officers  at  Samos  of  the  step  taken  by  Phrynichus,  and 
pressed  them  to  put  him  to  death. 

The  life  of  Phrynichus  now  hung  by  a  thread,  and  was 
probably  preserved  only  by  that  respect  for  judicial  formali- 
ties so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Athenian  character.  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  danger,  he  resorted  to  a  still  more  subtle  artifice  to 
save  himself.  He  despatched  a  second  letter  to  Astyochus, 
complaining  of  the  violation  of  confidence  in  regard  to  the 
former,  but  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  he  was  now 
willing  to  betray  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  camp  and  arma- 
ment at  Samos.  He  invited  Astyochus  to  come  and  attack 
the  place,  which  was  as  yet  unfortified — explaining  minutely  in 
what  manner  the  attack  could  be  best  conducted ;  and  he 
concluded  by  saying  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other  means  of 
defence,  must  be  pardoned  to  one  whose  life  was  in  danger 
from  a  personal  enemy.  Foreseeing  that  Astyochus  would 
betray  this  letter  as  he  had  betrayed  the  former,  Phrynichus 
waited  a  proper  time,  and  then  revealed  to  the  camp  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  make  an  attack,  as  if  it  had  reached 
him  by  private  information.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
immediate  precautions,  and  himself  as  general  superintended 
the  work  of  fortification,  which  was  soon  completed.  Presently 
arrived  a  letter  from  Alkibiad^s,  communicating  to  the  army 
that  Phrynichus  had  betrayed  them,  and  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  on  the  point  of  making  an  attack.  But  this  letter, 
arriving  after  the  precautions  taken  by  order  of  Phrjmichus 
himself  had  been  already  completed,  was  construed  into  a 
mere  trick  on  the  part  of  Alkibiadfis  himself,  through  his 
acquaintance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  raise 
a  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  against  his  personal 
enemy.  The  impression  thus  made  by  his  second  letter  effaced 
the  taint  which  had  been  left  upon  Phrynichus  by  the  first, 
insomuch  that  the  latter  stood  exculpated  on  both  charges.* 

>  Thucyd.  i^p>,  S'* 
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But  Phrynichus,  though  thus  successful  in  extricating  him- 
self, failed  thoroughly  in  his  manoeuvre  against  the 
ofPcisander  influcnce   and   life  of  Alkibiad^s ;   in  whose  favour 
strong  oppo-  thc  oHgarchical  movement  not  only  went  on,  but  was 

/\hc^^^  transferred  from  Samos  to  Athens.  /On  arriving  at 
coLpSa'cy  the  latter  place,  Peisander  and  his  companions  laid 
?.S^to^tionof  before  the  public  assembly  the  projects  which  had 
been  conceived  by  the  oligarchs  at  bamos.  The 
people  were  invited  to  restore  Alkibiadfis  and  renounce  their 
democratical  constitution ;  in  return  for  which,  they  were 
assured  of  obtaining  the  Persian  king  as  an  ally,  and  of  over- 
coming the  Peloponnesians.^  Violent  was  the  storm  which 
these  propositions  raised  in  the  public  assembly.  Many 
speakers  rose  in  animated  defence  of  the  democracy ;  few,  if 
any,  distinctly  against  it.  /The  opponents  of  Alkibiades  in- 
dignantly denounced  the  mischief  of  restoring  him,  in  violation 
of  the  laws,  and  in  reversal  of  a  judicial  sentence ;  while  the 
Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes,  the  sacred  families  connected  with 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  which  Alkibiades  had  profaned, 
entered  their  solemn  protest  on  religious  grounds  to  the  same 
^  effect  J  Against  all  these  vehement  opponents,  whose  im- 
passioned invectives  obtained  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
assembly,  Peisander  had  but  one  simple  reply.  He  called 
them  forward  successively  by  name,  and  put  to  each  the  ques- 
tion— "  What  hope  have  you  of  salvation  for  the  city,  when 
the  Peloponnesians  have  a  naval  force  against  us  fully  equal 
to  ours,  together  with  a  greater  number  of  allied  cities — and 
when  the  king  as  well  as  Tissaphernds  are  supplying  them 
with  money,  while  we  have  no  money  left  ?  What  hope  have 
you  of  salvation,  unless  we  can  persuade  the  king  to  come 
over  to  our  side  ? "  The  answer  was  a  melancholy  negfative — 
or  perhaps  not  less  melancholy  silence/  **  Well  then  (rejoined 
Peiscmder) — that  object  cannot  possibly  be  attained,  unless  we 


'  In  the  speech  made  by  Theramen6s 
(the  Athenian)  during  the  oligarchy  of 
Thirty,  seven  years  afterwards,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  Athenian  people  voted 
the  adoption  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four 
Hundrea,  from  being  told  that  the  Lace- 
damonians  would  never  trust  a  demo- 
cracy (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  45). 

This  is  thoroughly  incorrect — a  sp^- 


men  of  the  loose  assertion  of  speakers 
in  regard  to  facts  even  not  very  long 
past  At  the  moment  when  Theramen^ 
said  this,  the  question,  what  political 
constitution  at  Athens  the  Lacedie- 
monians  would  please  to  tolerate,  was 
all-important  to  uie  Athenians.  Thera- 
men6s  transfers  the  feelings  of  the  present 
to  the  incidents  of  the  past. 
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conduct  our  political  affairs  for  the  future  in  a  more  moderate 
way,  and  put  the  powers  of  government  more  into  the  hands 
of  a  few — and  unless  we  recall  Alkibiadfis,  the  only  man  now 
living  who  is  competent  to  do  the  business.  Under  present 
circumstances,  we  surely  shall  not  lay  greater  stress  upon  our 
political  constitution  than  upon  the  salvation  of  the  city ;  the 
rather  as  what  we  now  enact  may  be  hereafter  modified,  if  it 
be  found  not  to  answer."  ^ 

j        Against  the  proposed  oligarchical  change  the  repugnance  of      ^ 
the  assembly  was  alike  angry  and  unanimous.     But  unwnung 
they  were  silenced  by  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  assembly  to 
case,  as  the  armament  at  Samos  had  been  before ;  their  demo- 
and  admittinsf  the  alternative  laid  down  by  Peisander  S^omisT 

of  Persian 

(as  I  have  observed  already),  the  most  democratical  aid  for  the 
citizen  might  be  embarrassed  as  to  his  votc^Vhether  SScr  u 
any  speaker,  like  Phrynichus  at  Samos,  arraigned  the  to  negotiate 
fallacy  of  the  alternative,  and  called  upon  Peisander  biad«s. 
for  some  guarantee,  better  than   mere  asseveration,  of  the 
benefits  to  come — we  are  not  informed. /feut  the  general  vote    *^ 
of  the  assembly,  reluctant  and  only  passed  in  the  hope  of 
future  change,  sanctioned  his  recommendation.^     He  and  ten 
other  envoys,  invested  with  full  powers  of  negotiating  with 
Alkibiad^  and  Tissaphernfe,  were  despatched  to  Ionia  im- 
mediately. /  Peisander  at  the  same  time  obtained  from  the 
assembly  a  vote  deposing   Phrynichus  from  his  command ; 
under  the  accusation  of  having  traitorously  caused  the  loss  of 
lasus  and  the  capture  of  Amorgfis,  after  the  battle  of  Mildtus 
— but  from  the  real  certainty  that  he  would  prove  an  insuper- 
able bar  to  all  negotiations  with  Alkibiadfis.      Phrynichus, 
with  his  colleague  Skironid^s,  being  thus  displaced,  Leon  and 
Diomedon  were  sent  to  Samos  as  commanders  in  their  stead  ; 
an  appointment,  of  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  Peisander 
was  far  from  anticipating  the  consequences. 


*    Thucyd.  viii.  54.    'O  tk  Brjfios  rh 
fikw  irpmroy  hMoiimv  x*^"^'   ^^cpc    rh 

tm^iuwos  irwh  rod  UtiffaM^pou  fi^  cTvcu 
iXKtjIv  acerriplay,  H 9(0" as,  Ka\  &fia 
4\.'ri(vy   if$  Kal    fjL9rafiaKf7raif 


rium  ad  Senatum  transfertur"   (Justin, 

▼.3)- 
Justin  is  correct,  so  far  as  this  vote 

goes :   but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 

change    of  matters    afterwards,    when 

the  establishment  of  the  Four  Hundred 


iy4Z»K€.  I  was  consummated  without  the  promised 

"  Atheniensibus,  inuninente  periculo    benefit  of  Persian  alliance,  and  by  sim- 
bellt,  major  salutis  quam  dignitatis  cura  '  pie  terrorism, 
fait    Itaque,  pennittente  populo,  impe-  ; 
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y  /  Before  his  departure  for  Asia,  he  took  a  step  yet  more 
Pdsandcr  importaiityHe  was  well  aware  that  the  recent  vote — 
oHgS-chicai  a  result  of  fear  inspired  by  the  war,  representing 
Athcasinto  a  Sentiment  utterly  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
JSpn  assembly,  and  only  procured  as  the  price  of  Persian 

dk^S^'racy.    aid  agaiust  a  foreign  enemy — ^would  never  pass  into 
a  reality  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people  themselves.    It 
was  indeed  indispensable  as  a  first  step ;  partly  as  an  authority 
to  himself,  partly  also  as  a  confession  of  the  temporary  weak- 
ness of  the  democracy,  and  as  a  sanction  and  encouragement 
for  the  oligarchical  forces  to  show  themselves.   But  the  second 
step  yet  remained  to  be  performed;  that  of  calling  these 
forces  into  energetic  action — organising  an  amount  of  violence 
sufficient  to  extort  from  the  people  actual  submission  in  addi- 
tion to  verbal  acquiescence — and  thus  as  it  were  tying  down 
the  patient  while  the  process  of  emasculation  was  being  con- 
V        summated.  /Peisander  visited  all  the  various  political  clubs, 
conspiracies,  or  Hetaeries,  which  were  habitual  and  notorious 
at  Athens ;  associations,  bound  together  by  oath,  among  the 
wealthy  citizens,  partly  for  purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly 
pledging  the  members  to  stand  by  each  other  in  objects  of 
political  ambition,  in  judicial  trials,  in  accusation  or  defence 
of  official  men  after  the  period  of  office  had  expired,  in  carrying 
points  through  the  public  assembly,  &c.     Among  these  clubs 
were  distributed  most  of  "the  best  citizens,  the  good  and 
honourable  men,  the  elegant  men,  the  men  of  note,  the  tem- 
perate, the  honest  and  moderate  men,"*  &c,  to  employ  that 
complimentary  phraseology  by  which  wealthy  and  anti-popular 
politicians  have  chosen  to  designate  each  other,  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modem  times.     And  though  there  were  doubtless 
individuals  among  them  who  deserved  these  appellations  in 
their  best  sense,  yet  the  general  character  of  the  clubs  was  not 
the  less  exclusive  and  oligarchical.     In  the  details  of  political 
life,  they  had  different  partialities  as  well  as  different  anti- 
pathies, and  were  oftener  in  opposition  than  in  co-operation 
with  each  other.     But  they  furnished,  when  taken  together,  a 
formidable  anti-popular  force ;  generally  either  in  abeyance, 
or  disseminated  in  the  accomplishment  of  smaller  political 


'  Ol  $4\ri<rroi^  ol  KaXoKiyci$<A,  oi  xo^^cs*  ol  yy^piftat,  ol  0iA^pow§s,   &c.:  le 
parti  honnete  et  modere,  &c. 
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measures  and  separate  personal  successes — ^but  capable,  at  a 
special  crisis,  of  being  evoked,  organised,  and  put  in  conjoint 
attack;  for  the  subversion  of  the  democracy.  Such  was  the 
important  movement  now  initiated  by  Peisander.  He  visited 
separately  each  of  these  clubs,  put  them  into  communication 
with  each  other,  and  exhorted  them  all  to  joint  aggressive 
action  against  their  common  enemy  the  democracy,  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  already  intimidated  and  might  be  finally 
overthrown.^     J 


'  About  these  ^tfrmfwatat  4wl  ilicats 
maX  i^x^f — politiad  and  judicial  asso- 
datioDS — see  above  in  this  History, 
ch.  xxxviL,  ch.  IL;  see  also  Hennaon 
Biittner,  Geschichte  der  politischen  He- 
taerieen  sa  Athen,  pp.  75,  79,  Leipsic, 
184OL 

There  seem  to  have  been  similar 
pc^Hical  dabs  or  associations  at  Car- 
thage, exercising  much  influence,  and 
holding  perpettml  banquets  as  a  means 
of  lar^ss  to  the  poor — Aristotel.  Polit 
iL  S,  2;  Livy,  xxxiii.  46;  xxxiv.  61 : 
compare  Klu^e,  ad  Aristotel  de  Polit 
Cartbag.  p.  40-127,  Wratisl.  1824. 

The  like  political  associations  were 
both  of  long  duration  among  the  nobility 
of  Rome,  and  of  much  mfluence  for 
political  objects  as  well  as  judicial  suc- 
cess— "coitiooes  (compare  Cicero  pro 
Cluentio,  c  54,  s.  148)  honorum  adipi- 
scendorum  causa  facts — factiones — so- 
dalitates."  The  incident  described  in 
Livy  (ix.  26)  is  remarkable.  The  Senate, 
suspecting  the  character  and  proceedings 
of  these  clubs,  appointed  the  Dictator 
Maenius  (in  312  B.C.)  as  commissioner 
with  full  power  to  investigate  and  deal 
with  them.  But  such  was  the  power  of 
the  clubs,  in  a  case  where  they  had  a 
conmion  interest  and  acted  in  co-opera- 
tion (as  was  equally  the  fact  under  Pei- 
sander at  Athens),  that  they  completely 
frustrated  the  inquiry,  and  went  on  as 
before.  '*  Nee  diutius,  ut^i,  yuam  dum 
recens  erat,  quastw  per  clara  nomina 
refrum  viguU:  inde  labi  coepit  adviliora 
capita,  donee  eoUionibus  faetionibusque^ 
aJversus  quas  eomparata  erat^  oppressa 
est  **  (Livy,  ix.  26).  Compare  Dio  Cass. 
xzxviL  57,  about  the  ^aifKx^  of  the 
Triumvirs  at  Rome.  Quintus  Cicero  (de 
Petition.  Consulat  c.  5)  says  to  his 
brother  the  orator — "  Quod  si  satis 
grati  homines  essent,  hsec  onmia  (1.  e,  all 
the  subsidia  necessary  for  success  in  his 
coming  election)  tibi  parata  esse  debe- 


bant,  sicut  parata  esse  confido.  Nam 
hoc  biennio  quatuor  sodalitates  civium 
ad  ambitionem  gratiosissimorum  tibi 
obligasti  ....  Horum  in  causis  ad  te 
deferundis  quidnam  eorum  sodales  tibi 
reeeperint  et  eonfirmarint^  sdo  \  nam 
interfui." 

See  Th.  Mommsen,  De  Collegiis  et 
Sodaliciis  Romanorum,  Kiel,  1843,  ^^ 
iii.  sect.  5,  6,  7;  also  the  Dissertation  of 
Wunder,  inserted  in  the  Onomasticon 
Tttllianum  of  Ordli  and  Baiter,  in  the 
last  volume  of  their  edition  of  Cicero, 
p.  200-210,  ad  Ind.  Le|pmi ;  Lex  Ucinia 
di  Sodaiitits. 

As  an  example  of  these  clubs  or  con- 
spiracies for  mutual  support  in  (w^- 
fUHricu  ivl  9U«us  (not  including  iLpxdis, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out),  we  may  cite 
the  association  called  ol  EUaius  made 
known  to  us  by  an  Inscription  recently 
discovered  in  Attica,  and  published  first 
in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  223 ;  next  in  Ross,  Die  Demen  von 
Attica,  Preface,  p.  v.  These  EtfcaSeif 
are  an  association,  the  members  of  which 
are  bound  to  each  other  by  a  common 
oath,  as  well  as  by  a  curse  which  the 
mythical  hero  of  the  association,  £ika- 
deus,  is  supposed  to  have  imprecated 
{ipomtoy  Tp  lip^  9ir  Elxa^tus  dinipdffaro) 
— they  possess  common  property,  and  it 
was  held  contrary  to  the  oath  for  any  of 
the  members  to  enter  into  a  pecuniary 
process  against  the  icoiy6v :  compare 
analogous  obligations  among  the  Roman 
Sodales,  Mommsen,  p.  4.  Some  mem- 
bers had  violated  their  obligation  upon 
this  point  :  Polyxenus  had  attacked 
them  at  law  for  false  witness :  and  the 
general  body  of  the  Eikadeis  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  so  doing,  choosing 
three  of  their  members  to  assist  him  in 
the  cause  before  the  Dikastery  {oXriv^s 
trwaytn^iovyrai  ry  ivtaKmiiUvip  rots  fidp- 
rvcri):  compare  the  h-tuplcu  alluded  to 
in  Demosthenes  (cont.  Theokrin.  c.  11, 
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Having  taken  other  necessary  measures  towards  the  same 
Pe-  A  purpose,  Peisander  left  Athens  with  his  colleagues  to 
Ath^'s  f  ^^^^^  upon  his  negotiation  with  Tissaphem^.  But 
samos-       the  co-operation   and  acf^ressive  movement  of  the 

Amiphon  ,    ,  ,  .    ,     1       ,       ,         .    ?  ,  ,        •  t_ 

takes  the  clubs  which  he  had  originated,  was  prosecuted  with 
mcntofthc  increased  ardour  during  his  absence,  and  even  fell 
conspiracy—  into  hands  more  organising  and  effective  than  his 
and  Phryni-  owu.  The  rhetorical  teacher  Antiphon,  of  the  deme 
Rhamnus,  took  it  in  hand  especially,  acquired  the 
confidence  of  the  clubs,  and  drew  the  plan  of  campaign  against 
the  democracy.  He  was  a  man  estimable  in  private  life  and 
not  open  to  pecuniary  corruption :  in  other  respects,  of  pre- 
eminent ability,  in  contrivance,  judgement,  speech,  and  action. 
The  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  generally  unpopular 
among  the  democracy,  excluded  him  from  taking  rank  as  a 
speaker  either  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery :  for 
a  rhetorical  teacher,  contending  in  either  of  them  against  a 
private  speaker  (to  repeat  a  remark  already  once  made),  was 
considered  to  stand  at  the  same  unfair  advantage,  as  a  fencing- 
master  fighting  a  duel  with  a  gentleman  would  be  held  to 
stand  in  modern  times.  Himself  thus  debarred  from  the 
showy  celebrity  of  Athenian  political  life,  Antiphon  became 
only  the  more  consummate,  as  a  master  of  advice,  calculation, 
scheming,  and  rhetorical  composition,*  to  assist  the  celebrity  of 


P*  1335)  &s  assisting  TheokrinSs  before  versing  with  Enthyd^us  and  Dionyso- 
the  Dikastery  and  intimidating  the  wit-  ddms,  is  presented  exactly  like  Antiphon 
nesses.  1  in  Thucydid^s — ^JKurra  t^  rhw  Alaflrntp'' 

The  Guilds  in  the  European  cities  j  oifih  dtfiai  irc^orc  a^^  M  9iKturHipiom 
during  the  middle  ages,  usually  sworn  to  |  hj^afi^fiviK^viu*  Aax*  ^dt^ip  airr6p  ^aci 
by  every  member  and  called  Conjura-    vcpi  rov  wpdyfrnros,  H^rbr  Ata,  ical  ^^iphm 


tiotus  Atnicitia^  bear  in  many  respects  a 
resemblance  to  these  ^wtcfUHrlcu ;  though 
the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  mediaeval 
cities,  being  so  much  less  popular  than 


cTvcu  fcol  Zttwohs  \6yous  (vKriO^Koi. 

Heindorf  thinks  that  Isokrat^  is  here 
meant :  Groen  van  Prinsterer  talks  of 
Lysias ;  Winkelmann,  of  Thrasymachus. 


at  Athens,  narrowed  their  range  of  The  description  would  fit  Antiphon  as 
interference  in  this  direction :  their  poU-  i  well  as  either  of  these  three  :  though 
tical  importance  however  was  quite  Stallbaum  may  perhaps  be  right  in  sup- 
equal.  (See  Wilda,  Das  Gilden-Wesen  {  posing  no  particular  mdividiud  to  have 
des  Mittelalters,  Ahschn.  ii.  p.  167,  &c.)  i  been  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 

''Omnes  autem  ad  Amidtiam  perti-  Oi  <rv>^uif7v  ^tnardfjL^oi^  whom  Xeno- 
nentes  villse  i^er /idem  et  sacramentum  phon  specifies  as  being  so  eminently 
firmaverunt,  quod  unus  subveniat  alteri  useful  to  a  person  engaged  in  a  law-suit, 
tanquam  fratn  suo  in  utili  et  honesto ''  <  are   probably  the  persons   who  knew 

how  to  address  the  Dikastery  effectively 
in  support  of  his  case  (Xenoph.  Memorab. 


(ib.  p.  148). 

*  The  person  described  by  Krito  in 
the  Euthyd^us  of  Plato  (c*3i,  p.  305  C) 
as  liaving   censured   Sokrat^s  for  con* 


i.  2,  51). 
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others;  insomuch  that  his  silent  assistance  in  political  and 
judicial  debates,  as  a  sort  of  chamber-council,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated and  largely  paid  Now  such  were  precisely  the  talents 
required  for  the  present  occasion ;  while  Antiphon,  who  hated 
the  democracy  for  having  hitherto  kept  him  in  the  shade, 
gladly  bent  his  full  talents  towards  its  subversion. 

Thus  efficient  was  the  man  to  whom  Peisander  in  departing 
chiefly  confided  the  task  of  organising  the  anti-popular  clubs, 
for  the  consummation  of  the  revolution  already  in  imme- 
diate prospect  His  chief  auxiliary  was  Theramen^s,  another 
Athenian,  now  first  named,  of  eminent  ability  and  cunning. 
His  father  (either  natural  or  by  adoption),  Agnon,  was  one 
of  the  Probdli,  and  had  formerly  been  founder  of  Amphipolis. 
Even  Phrynichus — ^whose  sagacity  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  appreciate,  and  who  from  hatred  towards  Alkibiad^s 
had  pronounced  himself  decidedly  against  the  oligarchical 
movement  at  Samos — became  zealous  in  forwarding  the  move- 
ment at  Athens,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  command.  He 
brought  to  the  side  of  Antiphon  and  Theramen^s  a  con- 
triving head  not  inferior  to  theirs,  coupled  with  daring  and 
audacity  even  superior.  Under  such  skilful  leaders,  the  anti- 
popular  force  of  Athens  was  oi^nised  with  a  deep  skill,  and 
directed  with  a  dexterous  wickedness,  never  before  witnessed 
in  Greece. 

At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  envoys  reached 
Ionia  (seemingly  about  the  end  of  January  or  begin-  Military 
ning  of  February  411  B.C.),  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  nwrthc 
had  already  quitted  Miletus  and  gone  to  Knidus  and  coast. 
Rhodes,  on  which  latter  island  Leon  and  Diomedon  made 
some  hasty  descents,  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Chalks. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Athenian  armament  at  Chios  was 
making  progress  in  the  siege  of  that  place  and  the  construction 
of  the  neighbouring  fort  at  Delphinium.  Pedaritus,  the  Lace- 
daemonian governor  of  the  island,  had  sent  pressing  messages 
to  solicit  aid  from  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes,  but  no  aid 
arrived ;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  general  sally 
and  attack  upon  the  Athenians,  with  his  whole  force  foreign 
as  well  as  Chian«  Though  at  flrst  he  obtained  some  success, 
the  battle  ended  in  his  complete  defeat  and  death,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  Chian  troops,  and  with  the  loss  of  many  whose 
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shields  were  captured  in  the  pursuit^  The  Ghians,  now 
reduced  to  greater  straits  than  before,  and  beginning  to  suffer 
severely  from  famine,  were  only  enabled  to  hold  out  by  a 
partial  reinforcement  soon  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  guard-ships  at  Miletus.  A  Spartan  named  Leon, 
who  had  come  out  in  the  vessel  of  Antisthenfis  as  one  of  the 
Epibatae  or  Marines,  conducted  this  reinforcing  squadron  of 
12  triremes  (chiefly  Thurian  and  Syracusan)  succeeding  Peda- 
ritus  in  the  general  command  of  the  island.' 

It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  recovered  by 
Negotiations  Athens — and  while  the  superior  Peloponnesian  fleet 
^hhMkt^  was  paralysed  at  Rhodes  by  Persian  intrigues  and 
biadSs.  bribes — that  Peisander  arrived  in  Ionia  to  open  his 
negotiations  with  Alkibiadfis  and  Tissaphemfe.  He  was 
enabled  to  announce  that  the  subversion  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  was  already  begun  and  would  soon  be  consummated : 
and  he  now  required  the  price  which  had  been  promised  in 
exchange — Persian  alliance  and  aid  to  Athens  against  the 
Peloponnesians.  But  Alkibiadfis  knew  well  that  he  had  pro- 
mised what  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to 
perform.  The  satrap  had  appeared  to  follow  his  advice— or 
had  rather  followed  his  own  inclination,  employing  Alkibiad^ 
as  an  instrument  and  auxiliary — in  the  endeavour  to  wear  out 
both  parties,  and  to  keep  them  nearly  on  an  equality  until 
each  should  ruin  the  other.  But  he  was  no  way  disposed  to 
identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  Athens,  nor  to  break  deci- 
dedly with  the  Peloponnesians — especially  at  a  moment  when 


*  Thucyd,  viii.  55,  56. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  61.  Ihvxov  fii  Iri  iv 
*P(J8y  iyros  *A(rrv6xov  4k  rvis  Mi\iirov 
Adovrd  re  Ay^pa  "XTofntdrriv,  hs*AvT i- 
<rOcVci  €irifidrii  s  |uWirA,6i,  rovrov 
K^Koynfffxivoi  fitrh,  rhif  Tlt^apirov  Odyaroy 
dpxoyra,  &c 

I  do  not  see  why  the  word  iiripdrris 
should  not  be  construed  here,  as  else- 
where, in  its  ordinary  sense  of  mi/es 
classiarius.  The  commentators  (see  the 
notes  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  Goller) 
start  difficulties  which  seem  to  me  of 
little  importance;  and  they  imagine 
divers  new  meanings,  for  none  of  which 
any  authority  is  produced.  We  ought 
not  to  wonder  that  a  common  mii€s 
classiarius  or  marine  (being  a  Spartan 
citizen)  should  be  appointed  commander 


at  Chios,  when  (a  few  diapters  after- 
wards) we  find  Thrasybulus  at  Samos 
promoted,  from  being  a  common  hoplite 
m  the  ranks,  to  be  one  of  the  Athenias 
generals  (viii.  73). 

The  like  remark  may  be  made  on  the 
passage  cited  from  Xenophon  (Hellenic. 
1. 3, 17),  about  Hegesandridas— -^ir«/3e{Tijf 
t^v  Mu^<(pov,  where  also  the  commenta- 
tors reject  the  common  meaning  (see 
Schneider's  note  in  the  Addenda  to  his 
edition  of  1791,  p.  97).  The  participle 
iiv  in  that  passage  must  be  considered 
as  an  inaccurate  substitute  for  yeYtm- 
fUyos,  since  Mindarus  was  dead  at  the 
time.  Hegesandridas  had  been  among 
the  epibatae  of  Mindarus,  and  was  new 
in  command  of  a  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 
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their  fleet  was  both  the  greater  of  the  two,  and  in  occupation 
of  an  island  close  to  his  own  satrapy.  Accordingly  Alkibiadfis, 
when  summoned  by  the  Athenian  envoys  to  perform  his 
engagement,  found  himself  in  a  dilemma  from  which  he  could 
cmly  escape  by  one  of  his  characteristic  manoeuvres. 

Receiving  the  envoys  himself  in  conjunction  with  Tissa- 
phem£s,  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  he  Tricks  of 
pushed  his  demands  to  an  extent  which  he  knew  —hccxai^- 

Kcrates  his 

that  the  Athenians  would  never  concede ;  in  order  demands 

with  ft  view 

that  the  rupture  might  seem  to  be  on  their  side,  and  of  breaking 
not  on  his.     First,  he  required  the  whole  of  Ionia  ^otiadon- 
to  be  conceded  to  the  Great  King;  next,  all  the  oftheoiig- 
neighbouring  islands,  with  some  other  items  besides.^  against  him. 
Large  as  these  requisitions  were,  comprehending  the  cession  of 
Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as  Chios,  and  replacing  the  Persian 
monarchy  in  the  condition  in  which  it  had  stood  in  496  B.C. 
before  the  Ionic  revolt — Peisander  and  his  colleagues  granted 
them  all :  so  that  Alkibiad&s  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  his 
deception  exposed  and  frustrated.    At  last  he  bethought 
Umself  of  a  fresh  demand,  which  touched  Athenian  pride  as 
well  as  Athenian  safety,  in  the  tenderest  place.     He  required 
that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held  free  to  build  ships  of  war 
in  unlimited  number,  and  to  keep  them  sailing  along  the  coast 
as  he   might  think  fit,  through  all  these  new  portions  of 
territory.    After  the  immense  concessions  already  made,  the 
envoys  not  only  rejected  this  fresh  demand  at  once,   but 
resented  it  as  an  insult  which  exposed  the  real  drift  and 
purpose  of  Alkibiad^s.     Not  merely  did  it  cancel  the  boasted 
treaty  (called  the  peace  of  Kallias)  concluded  about  forty  years 
before  between  Athens  and  Persia,  and  limiting  the  Persian 
ships  of  war  to  the  sea  eastward  of  Phasfilis — ^but  it  extin- 
guished the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised  the 
security  of  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  iEgean.     To  see 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos,  &c.,  in  possession  of  Persia,  was 
sufficiently  painful ;  but  if  there  came  to  be  powerful  Persian 
fleets  on  these  islands,  it  would  be  the  certain  precursor  and 
means  of  farther  conquests  to  the  westward,  and  would  revive 


^*  Thucyd.  viii.   56.     'IwvW  tc  7^^ 
**^<v  ^tovy  ^liotrieu,  nai  aZOis  rfitrovs 

rmfUpw  Tw  *A(htPmlmv,  &c. 


What  these  el  cetera  comprehended, 
we  cannot  divine.  The  demand  was 
certainly  ample  enough  without  them« 
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the  aggressive  dispositions  of  the  Great  King  as  they  had 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  Peisander  and 
his  comrades,  abruptly  breaking  off  the  debate,  returned  to 
Samos; — indignant  at  the  discovery,  which  they  now  made 
for  the  first  time,  that  Alkibiad^s  had  juggled  them  from  the 
outset,  and  was  imposing  conditions  which  he  knew  to  be 
inadmissible.^  They  still  appear  however  to  have  thought 
that  Alkibiadfes  acted  thus,  not  because  he  could  not,  but 
because  he  would  not,  bring  about  the  alliance  under  discus- 
sion.* They  suspected  him  of  playing  false  with  the  oligar- 
chical movement  which  he  had  himself  instigated,  and  of  pro- 
jecting the  accomplishment  of  his  own  restoration,  coupled 
with  the  alliance  of  Tissaphem^,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
democracy  which  he  had  begun  by  denouncing.  Such  was 
the  light  in  which  they  presented  his  conduct ;  venting  their 
disappointment  in  invectives  against  his  duplicity,  and  in 
asseverations  that  he  was,  after  all,  unsuitable  for  a  place 
in  oligarchical  society.  Such  declarations,  when  circulated  at 
Samos,  to  account  for  their  unexpected  failure  in  realising  the 
hopes  which  they  had  raised,  created  among  the  armament 
an  impression  that  Alkibiad^s  was  really  favourable  to  the 
democracy ;  at  the  same  time  leaving  unabated  the  prestige 
of  his  unbounded  ascendency  over  Tissaphernfis  and  the  Great 
King.  We  shall  presently  see  the  effects  resulting  from  this 
belief. 

Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  however, 
Rcconciiia-  ^hc  satrap  took  a  step  well-calculated  to  destroy  the 
tIL^SSw^  hopes  of  the  Athenians  altogether,  so  far  as  Persian 
Pdo^n.^*  aid  was  concerned.  Though  persisting  in  his  policy 
nesians.  ^f  lending  no  decisive  assistance  to  either  party, 
and  of  merely  prolonging  the  war  so  as  to  enfeebleboth — he 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  56.  faDy  ^\[ov  i§» 
fioffikta  ToitiaOaif  ical  iropairAciv  r^v 
iavrov  y^y,  $7rn  &v  K(d  oaais  &v  /9o^* 
\rjrai. 

In  my  judgement  iaurou  is  decidedly 
the  proper  reading  here,  not  iavruy. 
I  agree  in  this  respect  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
Bekker,  and  GoUer. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  History,  I 
have  shown  reasons  for  believing  (in 
opposition  to  Mitford,  Dahlmann,  and 
others)  that  the  treaty  called  by  the  name 
of  Kallias,  and  sometimes  miscalled  by 


the  name  of  Kimon — was  a  real  (isict  and 
not  a  boastful  fiction :  see  ch.  xlv. 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  though  gene- 
rally jast,  gives  an  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  strong  reasons  of  Athens 
for  rejecting  and  resenting  this  third 
demand. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  63.  Kol  iv  a^aiw 
ahroh  ifia  ol  iv  rf  2d/iy  r&y  *A9iiPoltt¥ 
Koiyo\cyo^fi(vot  iaKi^cano,  *A\Kifitdtnp 
fiky^  4w€i1i^TF€p  oh  Boi\€rai,  i4' 
(ical  ykp  odK  iiririfi^utv  a;drhw  ^Irai  is 
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yet  hcgain  to  fear  that  he  was  pushing  matters  too  far  against 
the  PeloponnesianSy  who  had  now  been  two  months  inactive  at 
Rhodes,  with  a  large  fleet  hauled  ashore.  He  had  no  treaty 
with  them  actually  in  force,  since  Lichas  had  disallowed  the 
two  previous  conventions ;  nor  had  he  furnished  them  with 
pay  or  maintenance.  His  bribes  to  the  officers  had  hitherto 
kept  the  armament  quiet ;  yet  we  do  not  distinctly  see  how 
so  large  a  body  of  men  found  subsistence.^  He  was  now 
however  apprised  that  they  could  find  subsistence  no  longer, 
and  that  they  would  probably  desert,  or  commit  depredations 
on  the  coast  of  his  satrapy,  or  perhaps  be  driven  to  hasten  on 
a  general  action  with  the  Athenians,  under  desperate  circum- 
stances. Under  such  apprehensions  he  felt  compelled  to  put 
himself  again  in  communication  with  them,  to  furnish  them 
with  pay,  and  to  conclude  with  them  a  third  convention — the 
proposition  of  which  he  had  refused  to  entertain  at  Knidus.  He 
therefore  went  to  Kaunus,  invited  the  Peloponnesian  leaders 
to  Mildtus,  and  concluded  with  them  near  that  town  a  treaty 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  In  this  13th  year  of  the  reigfn  of  Darius,  and  in  the  ephor- 
ship  of  Alexippidas  at  Lacedaemon,  a  convention  is  Thini  con- 
hereby  concluded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  eluded 
allies,  with  Tissaphernte  and  Hieramenfis  and  the  them. 
sons  of  Phamakfis,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  king  and  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies.  The  territory  of  the 
king,  as  much  of  it  as  is  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king.  Let 
the  king  determine  as  he  chooses  respecting  his  own  territory. 
The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  not  approach  the 
king's  territory  with  any  mischievous  purpose — nor  shall  the 
king  approach  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  with 
any  like  purpose.  If  any  one  among  the  Lacedaemonians  or 
their  allies  shall  approach  the  king's  territory  with  mischievous 
purpose,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  hinder  him : 
if  any  one  from  the  king's  territory  shall  approach  the  Lace- 
daemonians or  their  allies  with  mischievous  purpose,  the  king 
shall  hinder  him.     Tissaphemfis  shall  provide  pay  and  main- 


*  Thucyd.  viU.  44-57.  In  two  parallel 
cases,  one  in  Chios,  Uie  other  m  Kor- 
kyia,  the  seamen  of  an  unpaid  armament 
found  subsbtcnce  by  hinng  themselves 
out  for  agricultural  labour.   But  this  was 


only  during  the  summer  (see  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  i,  i ;  vi.  2,  37),  while  the 
stay  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes 
was  from  January  to  March. 
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tenance,  for  the  fleet  now  present,  at  the  rate  abready  stipu- 
lated, until  the  king's  fleet  shall  arrive ;  after  that  it  shall  be 
at  the  option  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  maintain  their  own 
fleet  if  they  think  fit— K)r  if  they  prefer,  Tissaphem£s  shall 
furnish  maintenance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  Lacedae- 
monians shall  repay  to  him  what  they  have  received.  After 
the  king's  fleet  shall  have  arrived,  the  two  fleets  shall  carry 
on  war  conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  good  to  Tissa- 
phem^s  and  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies.  If  they 
choose  to  close  the  war  with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  dose  it 
only  by  joint  consent"  ^ 

In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two  preceding. 
Third  con-     wc  find  that  nothing  is  now  stipulated  as  to  any 

'  vcntion  com-  .  ,  .  /-a-  %  •    t       * 

I  pared  with     temtory  except  the  continent  of  Asia:  which  is 

'  the  two 

preceding,  cnsurcd  unrcscrvcdly  to  the  king,  of  course  with  all 
the  Greek  residents  planted  upon  it  But  by  a  diplomatic 
finesse,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  imply  that  this  is  not  a/i  the 
territory  which  the  king  is  entitled  to  claim — though  nothing 
is  covenanted  as  to  any  remainder.'  Next,  this  third  treaty 
includes  Pharnabazus  (the  son  of  Phamakfis)  with  his  satrapy 
of  Daskylium  ;  and  Hieramenfis,  with  his  district,  the  extent 
and  position  of  which  we  do  not  know ;  while  in  the  former 
treaties  no  other  satrap  except  Tissaphemfes  had  been  con- 
cerned. We  must  recollect  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  included 
those  27  triremes,  which  had  been  brought  across  by  Kalll- 
geitus  expressly  for  the  aid  of  Pharnabazus;  and  therefore 
that  the  latter  now  naturally  became  a  party  to  the  general 
operations.  Thirdly,  we  here  find,  for  the  first  time,  fonnal 
announcement  of  a  Persian  fleet  about  to  be  brought  up  as 
auxiliary  to  the  Peloponnesians.  This  was  a  promise  which  the 
satrap  now  set  forth  more  plainly  than  before,  to  amuse  them, 
and  to  abate  the  mistrust  which  they  had  b^^n  to  conceive 
of  his  sincerity.  It  served  the  temporary  purpose  of  restraining 
them  from  any  immediate  act  of  despair  hostile  to  his  interests, 
which  was  all  that  he  looked  for.  While  he  renewed  his  pay- 
ments, therefore,  for  the  moment,  he  aflected  to  busy  himself 
in  orders  and  preparations  for  the  fleet  from  Phenicia.* 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  58.  I  «Twu'    icoi  »«pl  tiJi    x^h^  ^»   4arT#5 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  58.     X^^P^^  ^'^  fiatn-  I  fiouKwirw  fitiatXnhs  Swms  /So^Amu. 
X^Mi,  5<rif  T^s  'A(r(af  4a-rlt  fiaat\4ms  \      '  Thucyd.  viii.  59. 
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The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move  from 
Rhodes.  Before  it  quitted  that  island,  however,  ^^, 
envoys  came  thither  from  Eretria  and  from  Or6pus :  Athens. 
which  latter  place  (a  dependency  on  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  Attica),  though  protected  by  an  Athenian  garrison,  had 
recently  been  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Boeotians.  The 
loss  of  Ordpus  much  increased  the  facilities  for  the  revolt  of 
Euboea  ;  and  these  envoys  came  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  to  second  the  island  in  that  desig^.  The 
Peloponnesian  commanders,  however,  felt  themselves  under 
prior  obligation  to  relieve  the  sufferers  at  Chios,  towards  which 
island  they  first  bent  their  course.  But  they  had  scarcely 
passed  the  Triopian  cape,  when  they  saw  the  Athenian  squadron 
from  Chalkfi  dogging  their  motions.  Though  there  was  no 
wish  on  either  side  for  a  general  battle,  yet  they  saw  evidently 
that  the  Athenians  would  not  permit  them  to  pass  by  Samos, 
and  get  to  the  relief  of  Chios,  without  a  battle.  Renouncing 
therefore  the  project  of  relieving  Chios,  they  again  concen- 
trated their  force  at  Miletus ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
also  again  united  at  Samos.^  It  was  about  the  end  of  March 
41 1  B.C.,  that  the  two  fleets  were  thus  replaced  in  the  stations 
which  they  had  occupied  four  months  previously. 

After  the  breach  with  Alkibiadte,  and  still  more  after  this 
manifest  reconciliation  of  Tissaphemte  with  the  Pelo-  Pcisander 
ponnesians,  Peisander  and  the  oligarchical  conspira-  leagues 
tors  at  Samos  had  to  reconsider  their  plan  of  action*  the  oUgar- 
They  would  not  have  begun  the  movement  at  first,  sjriracy.  " 
had  they  not  been  instigated  by  Alkibiad^  and  likibLias. 
furnished  by  him  with  the  treadierous  delusion  of  Persian 
alliance  to  cheat  and  paralyse  the  people.    They  had  indeed 
motives  enough,  from  their  own  personal  ambition,  to  originate 
it  of  themselves,  apart  from  Alkibiad&s;  but  without  the 
hopes^-equally  useful  for  their  purpose  whether  false  or  true 
—connected  with  his  name,  they  would  have  had  no  chance  of 
achieving  the  first  step.    Now,  however,  that  first  step  had 
been  achieved,  before  the  delusive  expectation  of  Persian  gold 
was  dissipated.    The  Athenian  people  had  been  familiarised 
with  the  idea  of  a  subversion  of  their  constitution,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  price :  it  remained  to  extort  from  them  at  the 


Thucyd.  viii.  6a 
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point  of  the  sword,  without  paying  the  price,  what  they  had 
thus  consented  to  sell.*  Moreover  the  leaders  of  the  scheme 
felt  themselves  already  compromised,  so  that  they  could  not 
recede  with  safety.  They  had  set  in  motion  their  partisans  at 
Athens,  where  the  system  of  murderous  intimidation  (though 
the  news  had  not  as  yet  reached  Samos)  was  already  in  full 
swing :  so  that  they  felt  constrained  to  persevere  as  the  only 
chance  of  preservation  to  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  all 
that  faint  pretence  of  public  benefit,  in  the  shape  of  Persian 
alliance,  which  had  been  originally  attached  to  it  and  which 
might  have  been  conceived  to  enlist  in  the  scheme  some  timid 
patriots — was  now  entirely  withdrawn.  Nothing  remained 
except  a  naked,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  scheme  of  ambition, 
not  only  ruining  the  freedom  of  Athens  at  home,  but  crippling 
and  imperilling  her  before  the  foreign  enemy  at  a  moment 
when  her  entire  strength  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  contest 
The  conspirators  resolved  to  persevere,  at  all  hazards,  both  in 
breaking  down  the  constitution  and  in  carrying  on  the  foreign 
war.  Most  of  them  being  rich  men,  they  were  content  (Thucy- 
did^s  observes)  to  defray  the  cost  out  of  their  own  purses,  now 
that  they  were  contending,  not  for  their  country,  but  for  their 
own  power  and  profit^ 

They  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  execution,  immediately 
They  at-  after  rctuming  to  Samos  from  the  abortive  con- 
subvcrtthc  fereucc  with  Alkibiadfis.  While  they  despatched 
afs^*?^    Peisander  with  five  of  the  envoys  back  to  Athens,  to 

assassination  ,  i      .  \  t      •  <i  « 

of  Hyper-  cousummate  what  was  already  m  progress  there — and 
othcre"*  the  remaining  five  to  oligarchise  the  dependent  allies 
— they  organised  all  their  partisan  force  in  the  armament,  and 
began  to  take  measures  for  putting  down  the  democracy  in 
Samos  itself.  That  democracy  had  been  the  product  of  a 
forcible  revolution,  effected  about  ten  months  before  by  the 
aid  of  three  Athenian  triremes.  It  had  since  preserved  Samos 
from  revolting,  like  Chios  :  it  was  now  the  means  of  preserving 


>  See  AristoteL  Politic  y.  3,  S.  He 
cites  this  revolution  as  an  instance  of  one 
begun  by  deceit,  and  afterwards  con- 
summated by  force — oToy  M  r&v  rerpa- 
KOffluy  rhv  BrifAoy  i^rirdnia-af,  ^>d<ncoyr*s 


'Tliacyd.yiiL63.   KinohttkMv^w 
a.W»y,   &s   ff8iy    Kal  JcirSvrc^orras, 

fiorat  Koi  r^  rod  wo\4fiov  &fixi  &rr^x*^i 


rhy  fiofftXia  XP^M^'''^  W€ip4^*iy  wphs  rhy  koX  ia-^4p€iy  ainovs  wpoBvfJuas  xpi^"^'^ 
w6\tfjLoy  rhy  robs  AcuccScufUM'/bvf *  Jl/twrd'  koX  Ijy  ri  iWo  94^^  its  ouxiri  &  X  X  o  1  s 
fA€yot  H^t  Karix^^y   iirtip&yro  riiy  toXi-    ^  ff^lciy  a^roTs  raXomrwpovrras. 
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the  democracy  at  Athens  itself.  The  partisans  of  Peisander, 
finding  it  an  invincible  obstacle  to  their  views,  contrived  to 
gain  over  a  party  of  the  leading  Samians  now  in  authority 
under  it  Three  hundred  of  these  latter,  a  portion  of  those 
who  ten  months  before  had  risen  in  arms  to  put  down  the  pre- 
existing oligarchy,  now  enlisted  as  conspirators  along  with  the 
Athenian  oligarchs,  to  put  down  the  Samian  democracy,  and 
get  possession  of  the  government  for  themselves.  The  new 
alliance  was  attested  and  cemented,  according  to  genuine 
oligarchical  practice,  by  a  murder  without  judicial  trial,  or  an 
assassination — for  which  a  suitable  victim  was  at  hand.  The 
Athenian  Hyperbolus,  who  had  been  ostracised  some  years 
before  by  the  coalition  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^s,  together 
with  their  respective  partisans — ostracised  (as  Thucydidfis  tells 
us)  not  from  any  fear  of  his  power  and  over-transcendent  in- 
fluence, but  from  his  bad  character  and  from  his  being  a  disgrace 
to  the  city — and  thus  ostracised  by  an  abuse  of  the  institution 
— ^was  now  resident  at  Samos.  He  represented  the  demagogic 
and  accusatory  eloquence  of  the  democracy,  the  check  upon 
official  delinquency ;  so  that  he  served  as  a  common  object 
of  antipathy  to  Athenian  and  Samian  oligarchs.  Some  of 
the  Athenian  partisans,  headed  by  Charmtnus,  one  of  the 
generals,  in  concert  with  the  Samian  conspirators,  seized 
Hyperbolus  and  put  him  to  death ;  seemingly  with  some 
other  victims  at  the  same  time.^ 

But  though  these  joint  assassinations  served  as  a  pledge  to 
each  section  of  the  conspirators  for  the  fidelity  of  The  demo- 

*  cxacy  at 

the  other  in  respect  to  farther  operations,  they  at  the  samo*  b 
same  time  gave  warning  to  opponents.    Those  lead-  by  the 
ing  men  at  Samos  who  remained  attached  to  the  armament. 
democracy,  looking  abroad  for  defence  against  the  coming 
attack,  made  earnest  appeal  to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the 


'  Thucjrd.  viil  73.  Kat  *rw4pPoX6y  r4 
Ttpa  rStr  A0riwalmWf  fwx'^p^f  iw$piawoWf 
iferpttiturfUyov  ob  8t&  ZuydfiutfS  Ktd  &|ii^ 
funos  ^/Sar,  &AXii  8t&  wovriplw  koX  cutrx^ 
wigr  riis  ir<{A««s,  htoKTttyovffi  /ucr^ 
Xapfdvou  Tc  Ms  rw  trrpaniy&y  nai 
rumr  rmp  waf^  tr^lcip  'A$fived»p,  wUrriv 
Woirr^s  ahroh^itaX  &\Xa  /icr*  ahrmv 
rotmvra  ^vrdir pa^aw,  roh  rt  TrXttotrip 
tf^tprro  iwtTi$€ffSai, 

I  presume  that  the  words  &XAa  roi- 

YOU  VI. 


avra  (vWrpo^oy,  mtist  mean  that  other 

Sirsons  were  assassinated  along  with 
yper  bolus. 

The  incorrect  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Mitford  recounts  these  proceedings  at 
Samos  has  been  properly  commented  on 
by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist  Gr.  ch.  xxviii. 
voL  iv.  p.  30).  It  is  the  more  surprising, 
since  the  phrase  furii  Xap/iiyoVf  which 
Mr.  Mitford  has  misunderstood,  is  ex- 
plained in  a  special  note  of  Duker. 
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two  generals  most  recently  arrived  from  Athens  in  substitu- 
tion for  Phrynichus  and  Skironid^s — men  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  democracy,  and  adverse  to  all  oligarchical  change — as  well 
as  to  the  trierarch  Thrasyllus,  to  Thrasybulus  (son  of  Lykus) 
then  serving  as  an  hoplite,  and  to  many  others  of  the  pro- 
nounced democrats  and  patriots  in  the  Athenian  armament 
They  made  appeal,  not  simply  in  behalf  of  their  own  personal 
safety  and  of  their  own  democracy,  now  threatened  by  con- 
spirators of  whom  a  portion  were  Athenians — but  also  on 
grounds  of  public  interest  to  Athens  ;  since,  if  Samos  became 
oligarchised,  its  sympathy  with  the  Athenian  democracy  and 
its  fidelity  to  the  alliance  would  be  at  an  end.  At  this 
moment  the  most  recent  events  which  had  occurred  at  Athens 
(presently  to  be  told)  were  not  known,  and  the  democracy  was 
considered  as  still  subsisting  there.^ 

To  stand  by  the  assailed  democracy  of  Samos,  and  to  pre- 
ThcAthc-     serve  the  island  itself,   now  the  mainstay   of  the 

nian  Parali         ,  1      a    1         •  •  •  1 

-<icfcat  of  shattered  Athenian  empire,  were  motives  more  than 
chicaicon-     sufficieut    to   awakcn  the    Athenian    leaders    thus 

spiracyat  f    -^     1         i^  •  1 

Samos.  solicited.  Commcncing  a  personal  canvass  among 
the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  invoking  their  interference  to 
avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Samian  democracy,  they  found  the 
general  sentiment  decidedly  in  their  favour,  but  most  of  all, 
among  the  Parali,  or  crew  of  the  consecrated  public  trireme 
called  the  Paralus.  These  men  were  the  picked  seamen  of 
the  state ;  each  of  them  not  merely  a  freeman,  but  a  full 
Athenian  citizen ;  receiving  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  sea- 
men, and  known  as  devoted  to  the  democratical  constitution, 
with  an  active  repugnance  to  oligarchy  itself  as  well  as  to 
everything  which  scented  of  it*  The  vigilance  of  Leon  and 
Diomedon  on  the  defensive  side  counteracted  the  machinations 
of  their  colleague  Charmtnus,  along  with  the  conspirators ;  and 
provided,  for  the  Samian  democracy,  faithful  auxiliaries  con- 
stantly ready  for  action.  Presently  the  conspirators  made  a 
violent  attack  to  overthrow  the  government ;   but  though 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  73,  74.  ovk  ii^lovv  lefpt- 
Tifiy  ahrt^s  <r<l>as  re  dM^0ap4m<iSf  fcol 
^dfioy  'Adripcdois  &XAoTp(»6ei(ray,  &c. 

....  06  y^p  fUtffdy  Ttu  rohs  rtrpa- 
icofftavs  JkpxovraSf  &c. 

•  ThucyA  viii.  73.    icol   ovx  ^itiirra 


^MvOipovi  irAinas  ...  iv  rfi  nit  vkiov- 
rast  '(A^  &c^  fi^irore  6Kiyapx^^  ^a) 
/i^  •Kapo{ta"iil  4iriKtifi4povs, 

Peitholaos  called  the  Paralus  ^^raXov 
rod  ^fiov — "the  club,  staff,  or  mace  of 
the  people."  (Aristotel.  Rhetoric  iii.  3.) 


^ 
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they  chose  their  own  moment  and  opportunity,  they  still 
found  themselves  thoroughly  worsted  in  the  struggle,  especi- 
ally through  the  energetic  aid  of  the  Parali.  Thirty  of  their 
number  were  slain  in  the  contest,  and  three  of  the  most  guilty 
afterwards  condemned  to  banishment.  The  victorious  party 
took  no  farther  revenge,  even  upon  the  remainder  of  the  three 
hundred  conspirators — granted  a  general  amnesty — and  did 
their  best  to  re-establish  constitutional  and  harmonious  work- 
ing of  the  democracy.^ 

Chaereas,  an  Athenian  trierarch,  who  had  been  forward  in 
the  contest,  was  sent  in  the  Paralus  itself  to  Athens,  The  Paraius 
to  make  communication  of  what  had  occurred.  But  AASfs'J^th 
this  democratical  crew,  on  reaching  their  native  city,  ^^  "*""• 
instead  of  being  received  with  that  welcome  which  they  doubt- 
less expected,  found  a  state  of  things  not  less  odious  than 
surprising.  The  democracy  of  Athens  had  been  subverted  : 
instead  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  the  assembled 
people,  an  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  self-installed  persons 
were  enthroned  with  sovereign  authority  in  the  Senate  House. 
The  first  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  on  hearing  that  the 
Paralus  had  entered  Peiraeus,  was  to  imprison  two  or  three  of 
the  crew,  and  to  remove  all  the  rest  from  their  own  privileged 
trireme  aboard  a  common  trireme,  with  orders  to  depart  forth- 
with and  to  cruise  near  Eubcea.  The  commander  Chaereas 
found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  back  to  Samos  to  tell 
the  unwelcome  news.* 

The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  had 
been  gradually  raised  up  to  their  new  power,  must  f^^^J 
be  taken  up  from  the  time  when  Peisander  quitted  chicai  con- 

^  ,      spumcy  at 

Athens — after  having:  obtained  the  vote  of  the  public  Xthens- 

®  ,    ,  dexterous 

assembly  authorising  him  to  treat  with  Alkibiadfis  managc- 

'f  o  mentof 

and  Tissaphern^s — and  after  having  set  on  foot  a  Antiphon. 
joint  oi^nisation  and  conspiracy  of  all  the  anti-popular  clubs, 
which  fell  under  the  management  especially  of  Antiphon  and 
Theramenfis,  afterwards  aided  by  Phrynichus.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  that  board  of  Elders  called  ProbOli,  who  had  been 
named-after  the  defeat  in  Sicily — ^with  Agnon,  father  of  The- 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  73.  Ka2  rpidKoma  fxiv 
rivas  i.w4ieT€tPca'  r&v  rptaKoffiwy,  rpus  9^ 
robs  airiterdrovs  ^vyf  i(fifjdta<ray'  roh  B* 


iWois  ob  fiyri(rtteaKovirr9S  Hfi/wiepceroCfMvoi 
rh  Konrhv  ^vytiroXirwov. 
'  Thucyd.  viii.  74. 
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ramente,  at  their  head^ — ^together  with  many  other  leading 
citizens,  some  of  whom  had  been  counted  among  the  firmest 
friends  of  the  democracy,  joined  the  conspiracy ;  while  the 
oligarchical  and  the  neutral  rich  came  into  it  with  ardour ;  so 
that  a  body  of  partisans  was  formed  both  numerous  and  well 
provided  with  money.  Antiphon  did  not  attempt  to  bring 
them  together,  or  to  make  any  public  demonstration,  armed 
or  unarmed,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  actual  authorities. 
He  permitted  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  to  go  on 
meeting  and  debating  as  usual ;  but  his  partisans,  neither  the 
names  nor  the  numbers  of  whom  were  publicly  known,  received 
from  him  instructions  both  when  to  speak  and  what  language 
to  hold.  The  great  topic  upon  which  they  descanted,  was  the 
costliness  of  democratical  institutions  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  the  finances,  when  tribute  from  the  allies  couid  no 
longer  be  reckoned  upon — the  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the 
state  by  paying  the  Senators,  the  Dikasts,  the  Ekklesiasts  or 
citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly,  &c.  The  state 
could  now  afford  to  pay  none  but  those  soldiers  who  fought  in 
its  defence,  nor  ought  any  one  else  to  touch  the  public  money. 
It  was  essential  (they  insisted)  to  exclude  from  the  political 
franchise  all  except  a  select  body  of  Five  Thousand,  composed 
of  those  who  were  best  able  to  do  service  to  the  city  by  person 
and  by  purse. 

The  extensive  disfranchisement  involved  in  this  last  pro- 
Language  position  was  quite  sufficiently  shocking  to  the  ears  of 
spirators-  au  Athenian  assembly.  But  in  reality  the  proposi- 
naming  Five  tlou  was  itself  a  fugglc,  never  intended  to  become 

Thousand  ,.  ,  ,  i«i.t  ^      * 

citizens  to  reality,  and  representing  something  far  short  of  what 
pofiticai        Antiphon  and  his  partisans  intended     Their  design 

franchise  ^  •    ^        .1  ^ 

exclusively,  was  to  appropriate  the  powers  of  government  to 
themselves  simply,  without  control  or  partnership ;  leaving 
this  body  of  Five  Thousand  not  merely  unconvened,  but  non- 
existent, as  a  mere  empty  name  to  impose  upon  the  citizens 
generally.  Of  such  real  intention,  however,  not  a  word  was  as 
yet  spoken.  The  projected  body  of  Five  Thousand  was  the 
theme  preached  upon  by  all  the  party  orators ;  yet  without 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  i.  About  the  coun- 
tenance which  aU  these  ProbGIi  lent  to 
the  conspiracy,  see  Aristotle,  Rhetoric 
iii.  18,  2. 


Respecting  the  activity  of  Agnon,  as 
one  of  the  Prob{^Ii,  in  the  same  cause, 
see  Lysias,  Oral.  xii.  conL  Eratosthen. 
c.  II,  p.  426,  Reisk.  sect.  66. 
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submitting  any  substantive  motion   for  the  change,  which 
could  not  be  yet  done  without  illegality. 

Even  thus  indirectly  advocated,  the  project  of  cutting  down 
the  franchise  to  Five  Thousand,  and  of  suppressing  Assassina- 
all  the  paid  civil  functions,  was  a  change  sufficiently  ^^pu^lr** 
violent  to  call  forth  abundant  opponents.  For  such  J^phSi^^ 
opponents  Antiphon  was  fully  prepared  Of  the  ^J^°^" 
men  who  thus  stood  forward  in  opposition,  either  all,  p*^- 
or  at  least  all  the  most  prominent,  were  successively  taken  off 
by  private  assassination.  The  first  of  them  who  thus  perished 
was  Androkl6s,  distinguished  as  a  demagogue  or  popular 
speaker,  and  marked  out  to  vengeance  not  only  by  that 
circumstance,  but  by  the  farther  fact  that  he  had  been  among 
the  most  vehement  accusers  of  Alkibiadfes  before  his  exile. 
For  at  this  time,  the  breach  of  Peisander  with  Tissaphem6s 
and  Alkibiadfis  had  not  yet  become  known  at  Athens,  so  that 
the  latter  was  still  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  returning 
home  as  a  member  of  the  contemplated  oligarchical  govern- 
ment After  Androklfis,  many  other  speakers  of  similar  senti- 
ments perished  in  the  same  way,  by  unknown  hands.  A  band 
of  Grecian  youths,  strangers  got  together  from  different  cities,^ 
was  oi^nised  for  the  business :  the  victims  were  all  chosen  on 
the  same  special  ground,  and  the  deed  was  so  skilfully  per- 
petrated that  neither  director  nor  instrument  ever  became 
known.  After  these  assassinations — sure,  special,  secret,  and 
systematic,  emanating  from  an  unknown  Directory  like  a 
Vehmic  tribunal — had  continued  for  some  time,  the  terror 
which  they  inspired  became  intense  and  universal.  No  justice 
could  be  had,  no  inquiry  could  be  instituted,  even  for  the 
death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relative.  At  last,  no  man 
dared  to  demand  or  even  to  mention  inquiry,  looking  upon 
himself  as  fortunate  that  he  had  escaped  the  same  fate  in  his 
own  person.  So  finished  an  organisation,  and  such  well-aimed 
blows,  raised  a  general  belief  that  the  conspirators  were  much 
more  numerous  than  they  were  in  reality.    And  as  it  turned 


*  Thucyd.  yiii.  69.  Ol  Acovi  ical 
ktcwrhv  lur^  adrmv  (^t  is,  along  with 
the  Four  Hundred)  EXXiji^cf  ytwlfficoi, 
ots  i^^Ktrro  cf  rl  irov  8coi  xc<pov/>7c<'^> 

Dr.  Arnold  explains  the  words  "EA- 
Aifrci  ¥%cadintoi  to  mean  some  of  the 
members  of  the.  aristocratical  clubs  or 


unions,  formerly  spoken  of.  But  I  can- 
not think  that  Thucydid6s  would  use 
such  an  expression  to  designate  Athenian 
citizens :  neither  is  it  probable  that 
Athenian  citizens  would  be  employed  in 
repeated  acts  of  such  a  character. 
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out  that  there  were  persons  among  them  who  had  before  been 
accounted  hearty  democrats,^  so  at  last  dismay  and  distrust 
became  universally  prevalent  No  one  dared  even  to  express 
indignation  at  the  murders  going  on,  much  less  to  talk  about 
redress  or  revenge,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  communicating 
with  one  of  the  unknown  conspirators.  In  the  midst  of  this 
terrorism,  all  opposition  ceased  in  the  senate  and  public 
assembly,  so  that  the  speakers  of  the  conspiring  oligarchy 
appeared  to  carry  an  unanimous  assent^ 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  things  had  been  brought 
in  Athens,  by  Antiphon  and  the  oligarchical  con- 
spirators acting  under  his  direction,  at  the  time  when 
Peisander  and  the  five  envoys  arrived  thither  return- 
ing from  Samos.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  pre- 
viously transmitted  home  from  Samos  news  of  the 
rupture  with  Alkibiad^,  and  of  the  necessity  of  prosecuting 
the  conspiracy  without  farther  view  either  to  him  or  to  the 
Persian  alliance.  Such  news  would  probably  be  acceptable 
both  to  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  both  of  them  personal 
enemies  of  Alkibiad^s  ;  especially  Phrynichus,  who  had  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  incapable  of  fraternising  with  an  oligarchi- 
cal revolution,^  At  any  rate,  the  plans  of  Antiphon  had  been 
independent  of  all  view  to  Persian  aid,  and  had  been  directed 
to  jcarry  the  revolution  by  means  of  naked,  exorbitant,  and 


Return  of 
Peisander 
to  Athens- 
oligarchical 
government 
established 
in  several  of 
the  allied 
dties. 


*  Even  Peisander  himself  had  pro- 
fessed the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
democracy,  coupled  with  exaggerated 
violence  against  parties  suspected  of 
oligarchical  plots — four  years  before,  in 
the  investigations  which  followed  on  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae  at  Athens 
(Andokides  de  Myster.  c.  9,  10,  sect. 

36-43)- 
It  is  a  fact  that  Peisander  was  one  of 

the  prominent  movers  on  both  these  two 
occasions,  four  years  apart.  And  if  we 
could  believe  Lsokrates  (de  Bigis,  sect. 
4-7»  ?•  347)»  ^e  second  of  the  two  occa- 
sions was  merely  the  continuance  and 
consummation  of  a  plot,  which  had 
been  projected  and  begun  on  the  first, 
and  in  which  the  conspirators  had  en- 
deavoured to  enlist  Alkibiades.  The 
latter  refused  (so  his  son,  the  speaker  in 
the  above-mentioned  oration,  contends) 
in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the 
democracy;  upon  which  the  oligarchical 


conspirators,  incensed  at  his  refhsal,  got 
up  the  charge  of  irreligion  against  Um 
and  procured  his  banishment. 

Though  Droysen  and  Wattenbadi 
(De  Quadringentorum  Athenis  Factione, 
p.  7,  8,  Berlin,  1S42)  place  confidence  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  this  manner  of 
putting  the  facts — I  consider  it  to  be 
nothing  better  than  complete  perversion; 
irreconcileable  with  Tnucyaldes,  con- 
founding together  facts  onconnected  in 
themselves  as  well  as  separated  by  a 
long  interval  of  time  and  introducing 
unreal  causes — for  the  purpose  of  making 
out  (what  was  certainly  not  true)  that 
Alkibiades  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the 
democracy,  and  even  a  sufferer  in  its 
behalf. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  66. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  68.  voftiCttP  ouk  ^ 
7ror§  axnhv  (Alkibiades)  Karik  th  Mn 
(nr*  oKiyapx^^^  Kare\0*iVf  &c. 
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well-directed  fear,  without  any  intermixture  of  hope  or  any 
prospect  of  public  benefit  Peisander  found  the  reign  of  terror 
fully  matured  He  had  not  come  direct  from  Samos  to 
Athens,  but  had  halted  in  his  voyage  at  various  allied  depen- 
dencies— ^while  the  other  five  envoys,  as  well  as  a  partisan 
named  Diotrephto,  had  been  sent  to  Thasos  and  elsewhere ;  ^ 
all  for  the  same  purpose,  of  putting  down  democracies  in  those 
allied  cities  where  they  existed,  and  establishing  oligarchic^ 
in  their  room.  Peisander  made  this  change  at  Tfinos,  Andros, 
Karystus,  iEgina,  and  elsewhere ;  collecting  from  these  several 
places  a  regiment  of  300  hoplites,  which  he  brought  with  him 
to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  his  new  oligarchy.^  He 
could  not  know,  until  he  reached  Peiraeus,  the  full  success  of 
the  terrorism  organised  by  Antiphon  and  the  rest ;  so  that  he 
probably  came  prepared  to  surmount  a  greater  resistance  than 
he  actually  found.  As  the  facts  stood,  so  completely  had  the 
public  opinion  and  spirit  been  subdued,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  put  the  finishing  stroke  at  once.  His  arrival  was  the  signal 
for  consummating  the  revolution ;  first  by  an  extorted  suspen- 
sion of  the  tutelary  constitutional  sanction — next,  by  the  more 
direct  employment  of  armed  force. 

First,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  in  which  he  proposed 
a  decree,  naming  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers,  Consumma- 
to  prepare  propositions  for  such  political  reform  as  revolution 
they  should  think  advisable — and  to  be  ready  by  a  lait  pubuT" 
g^ven  day.'      According  to  the  usual  practice,  this  KoidaJ^ 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  64. 

«  ThuqrA  viii.  6$.  O/  8i  ifupii  rhif 
nc^oySpoK  xapaw?i4ovr4s  rtf  6<rTcp 
a^KTO,  robs  9^fiov5  in  rats  wo- 
Ac<ri  Kar^Xuopf  ftai  ifia  Ktrrip  &^*  &y 
X90pimP  Koi  bv>Sra$  fx'**^*^  ff^ffw 
ibrots  ^vfjLtidxovs  1i\0oy  4s  rks  *\Oiiyas, 
Kai  iearraKafi$iyovffi  r&  wfiticrra  rots 
iralpots  irpo9ipyafffi4pa. 

We  may  gather  from  c  6q  that  the 
places  which  I  have  named  m  the  text 
were  among  those  visited  by  Peisander : 
all  of  them  lay  very  much  in  his  way 
from  Samos  to  Athens. 

*  Thucyd.  viiL  67.  Kai  tpScrov  iiJkv 
rhp  9^fiop  luXX^oyrcf  tlirop  ypitfiriPf  94ica 
ip9pas .Mo-0ai  ^vyypaipias  ahroKpd- 
TO  pas,  ro^Tovs  9^  ^vyYpdt^apras  yp^firiP 
itrwwyKMip  4s  rhp  BrjfAOP  is  iifiipap  ^rir^Pf 
KoSf  in  ipurra  ^  it6\is  ohefitrwcu. 


In  spite  of  certain  passages  found  in 
Suidas  and  Harpokration  (see  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen 
Staats-Alterthiimer,  sect  167,  note  12  : 
compare  also  Wattenbach,  De  Quad- 
ringentor.  Factione,  p.  38),  I  cannot 
think  that  there  was  any  connexion 
between  these  ten  ^vyypa^us,  and  the 
Board  of  7rp6fiovXMi  mentioned  as  having 
been  before  named  (Thucyd.  viiu  i). 
Nor  has  the  passage  in  Lysias,  to  which 
Hermann  makes  allusion,  anything  to 
do  with  these  ^uyypa^us.  The  mention 
of  Thirty  persons,  by  Androtion  and 
Philochorus,  seems  to  imply  that  either 
they,  or  Harpokration,  confounded  the 
proceedings  ushering  in  this  oligarchy  of 
Four  Hundred,  with  those  before  the 
subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty.  The 
(Tuptdpoi  or  ffvytpwpus  mentioned  by 
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decree  must  previously  have  been  approved  in  the  Senate 
of  Five   Hundred,  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
Such  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  so  that 
the  decree  passed  without  any  opposition.    On  the  day  fixed, 
a  fresh  assembly  met,  which  Peisander  and  his  partisans 
caused  to  be  held,  not  in  the  usual  place  (called  the  Pnyx) 
within  the  city  walls,  but  at  a  place  called  Koldnus,  ten  stadia 
{rather  more  than  a  mile)  without  the  walls,^  north  of  the  city. 
Koldnus  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  the  precinct  of  which 
the  assembly  was  enclosed  for  the  occasion.     Such  an  assembly 
was  not  likely  to  be  numerous,  wherever  held,*  since  there 
could  be  little  motive  to  attend  when  freedom  of  debate  was 
extinguished ;  but  the  oligarchical  conspirators  now  trans- 
ferred  it  without  the   walls;  selectii^f   a   narrow   area  for 
the  meeting— in  order  that  they  might  lessen  still  farther  the 
chance  of  numerous  attendance — of  an  assembly  which  they 
fully  designed  should  be  the  last  in  the  history  of  Athens. 
They  were  thus  also  more  out  of  the  reach  of  an  armed  move- 
ment in  the  city,  as  well  as  enabled  to  post  their  own  armed 
partisans  around,  under  colour  of  protecting  the  meeting 
against  disturbance  by  the  Lacedsemonians  from  Dekeleia. 

The  proposition  of  the  newly-appointed  Decemvirs  (pro- 
AboHtion  of   bably  Peisander,  Antiphon,  and  other  partisans  them- 

thc  Oraphe  ..  1.1  «  !•«  rnt. 

Paranomdn.  sclves)  was  cxceedmgly  short  and  simple.  Tney 
merely  moved  the  abolition  of  the  celebrated  Graphs  Para- 
nom6n ;  that  is,  they  proposed  that  every  Athenian  citizen 
should  have  full  liberty  of  making  any  anti-constitutional 


Isokrat^s  ( Areopagit  Or.  vii.  sect.  67)  I  Koldnus  was  one  of  the  Attic  Demes : 
might  refer  either  to  the  case  of  the  '  indeed  there  seems  reason  to  imagine 
Four  Hundred  or  to  that  of  the  Thirty,  j  that  two  distinct  Demes  bore  this  same 
'  Thucyd.  viii.  67.  "Etcito,  ^tci8^  1^  .  name  (see  Boeckh,  in  the  Commentaij 
ilfi4pa  4<priK9f  ^vy4icky<ray  r\iv  iKkKif-  '  appended  to  his  translation  of  the  Anti- 


ffiw  h  rhv  K6hMvov  {4<n\  8'  Up6¥  nocrci-  |  gonS  of  Sophokl^s,  p.  190,  191 ;  and 
SctfKOf  (f£c»  ir^Xcctff,  iir4xo¥  ffroJilovs  fU-  j  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  pp.  io» 


The  very  remarkable  word  £wr^icXj7<roy, 
here  used  respecting  the  assembly,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  refer  (not,  as  Dr.  Arnold 
supposes  in  his  note,  to  any  existing 
practice  observed  even  in  the  usuiu 
assemblies  which  met  in  the  Pnyx,  but 
rather)  to  a  departure  from  the  usual 
practice,  and  the  employment  of  a 
stratagem  in  reference  to  this  particular 
meeting. 


11).  It  b  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenid^ 
hard  by  this  temple  of  Poseidon,  that 
Sophokl^s  has  laid  the  scene  oif  his 
immortal  drama,  the  CEdipus  Kolonens. 
•  Compare  the  statement  in  Lysias 
(Orat  xii.  cont  Eratosth.  s.  76,  p.  127) 
respecting  the  small  numbers  who 
attended  and  voted  at  the  assembly  by 
which  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thir^ 
was  named. 
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proposition  that  he  chose — and  that  every  other  citizen  should 
be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  prosecuting  him 
by  Graphs  Paranomdn  (indictment  on  the  score  of  infor- 
mality, illegality,  or  unconstitutionality),  or  from  doing  him 
any  other  mischief.  This  proposition  was  adopted  without  a 
single  dissentient  It  was  thought  more  formal  by  the  direct- 
ing* chiefs  to  sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from  the  rest,  and 
to  put  it,  singly  and  apart,  into  the  mouth  of  the  special  com- 
missioners ;  since  it  was  the  l^^lizing  condition  of  every  other 
positive  change  which  they  were  about  to  move  afterwards. 
Full  liberty  being  thus  granted  to  make  any  motion,  however 
anti-constitutional,  and  to  dispense  with  all  the  established 
formalities,  such  as  preliminar>'  authorisation  by  the  senate — 
Peisander  now  came  forward  with  his  substantive  propositions 
to  the  following  effect  :— 

I.  All  the  existing  democratical   magistracies  were  sup- 
pressed at  once,  and  made  to  cease  for  the  future.  Now 
2.  No  civil  functions  whatever  were  hereafter  to  be  propoB€d  by 
salaned.      3.  To  constitute  a  new  government,  a  oligarchy 
committee  of  five  persons  were  named  forthwith,  who  HwSwd. 
were  to  choose  a  larger  body  of  one  hundred  (that  is,  one 
hundred  includii^f  the  five  choosers  themselves).     Each  indi- 
vidual, out  of  this  body  of  one  hundred,  was  to  choose  three 
persons.  4.  A  body  of  Four  Hundred  was  thus  constituted,  who 
were  to  take  their  seat  in  the  Senate-house,  and  to  carry  on  the 
government  with  unlimited  powers,  according  to  their  own 
discretion.     5.  They  were  to  convene  the  Five  Thousand, 
whenever  they  might  think  fit*    All  was  passed  without  a 
dissentient  voice. 

The  invention  and    the  employment  of   this    imaginary 
aggregate  of  Five  Thousand   was   not    the    least  Fictitious 
dexterous  among  the  combinations  of  Antiphon.  No  JjljJS^ 
one  knew  who  these  Five  Thousand  were :  yet  the  ^^  *^^ 
resolution,  just  adopted,  purported — not  that  such  T»»o"«»d- 
a  number  of  citizens  should  be  singled  out  and  constituted, 
either  by  choice,  or  by  lot,  or  in  some  determinate  manner 
which  should  exhibit  them  to  the  view  and  knowledge  of 


'  ThacycL  viiL  68.  *Zk$6rras  8i  aim^s  rtrpeueofflovs  6yras  is  rh  fiov\9vHiptoy, 
iax^uf  twtf  &y  iparra  yiyvdt<nu0irt¥t  aifroKpdropas,  xo)  robs  ircirTaKi(rx<Atovs 
M  ^vWiyuy,  iw6ray  avrois  9oief. 
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others — but  that  the  Four  Hundred  should  convene  The  Five 
Thousand,  whenever  they  thought  proper :  thus  assuming  the 
latter  to  be  a  list  already  made  up  and  notorious,  at  least  to 
the  Four  Hundred  themselves.  The  real  fact  was  that  the 
Five  Thousand  existed  nowhere  except  in  the  talk  and  pro- 
clamations of  the  conspirators,  as  a  supplement  of  fictitious 
auxiliaries.  They  did  not  even  exist  as  individual  names  on 
paper,  but  simply  as  an  imposturous  nominal  a^fregate.  The 
Four  Hundred  now  installed  formed  the  entire  and  exclusive 
rulers  of  the  state.*  But  the  mere  name  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
though  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  name,  served  two  impor- 
tant purposes  for  Antiphon  and  his  conspiracy.  First,  it 
admitted  of  being  falsely  produced  (especially  to  the  arma- 
ment at  Samos)  as  proof  of  a  tolerably  numerous  and  popular 
body  of  equal,  qualified,  concurrent  citizens — all  intended  to 
take  their  turn  by  rotation  in  exercising  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment ;  thus  lightening  the  odium  of  extreme  usurpation  to  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  passing  them  off  merely  as  the  earliest 
section  of  the  Five  Thousand,  put  into  office  for  a  few  months, 
and  destined  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  give  place  to  another 
equal  section.*  Next,  it  immensely  augmented  the  means  of 
intimidation  possessed  by  the  Four  Hundred  at  home,  by 
exaggerating  the  impression  of  their  supposed  strength.  For 
the  citizens  generally  were  made  to  believe  that  there  were 
five  thousand  real  and  living  partners  in  the  conspiracy; 
while  the  fact  that  these  partners  were  not  known  and  could 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  66.  ^w  54  toDto  cft- 
▼pnr^s  Kphi  robs  irXefowj,  iirtl  i^tir  y€ 

Plutarch.  Alkibiad.  c  26. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  72.  lldfxirovai  8i  is 
T^y  l^iutv  h^KOL  it^pas,  .  .  .  iiSd^oyras 
— w€wraKtffx^^iot  84  8ti  cTck,  teed 
ov  rtrpaK6ffiot  fi6vov^  ol  irpda-ffomfs. 

viii.  86.  of  8'  iT^yycAAor  its  otfrf 
4wl  HuupOopa  r^s  v6\tofs  ^  firrdararis 
ytvoirOf  &AA*  4t\  ffomipl<^  .  .  .  r»ir  84 
w€¥TaKi(rxi^ionf  8t€  xdyr€s  4v  ry 
fi4pei  fi€04^ovffiy,  &c* 

viii.  89.  &XX&  rohs  ir€i'Toici<rx«- 
Ktovs  fpy<P  KOt  fA^  Mfiari  XP^"^  ^*'<^' 
HfiKviwaij  icol  r^v  woKtrtlay  itrcuripav 
Ka0t(rrdvcu, 

viii.  92.  (After  the  Four  Hundred 
had  ahready  been  much  opposed  and 
humbled,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
put  down) — Ijy  84  vphs  rhy  »JxAok  ^  wapa- 


Kki^ffis&s  xAt  8<mf  rehs  vcrravirx*' 
Kiovs  fio6\rrai  IkpX^^  ^^^  ''^  rtrpa- 
icoaimw,  i4wai  hrl  rh  ipyw»  *Ew€Kpiimim 
yiip  ZfUfS  Ihi  rmv  ntwramivx^^^^^ 
T^  6y6fiart,  fi^  hniKovs  8i}/A0ir  Zaris  /3ow- 

XCTOI      &pY«y     6pOfui(€ttf ^0$o6fl999l 

fiil  Ty  iyri  iffi,  ical  wfhs  rtpa  «i- 
ir^p  ris  ri  81*  iywoiap  tr^akf.  Ka2 
ol  rtrpaK6<rtoi  8cA  toOto  ovk  ^Xfr 
robs  irci'raici(rx<A.iovf  oOrt  clrai, 
olir€  fiii  6wTas  8^Xoof  cTror  rh fdv 
K«ra<rrif (Toi  fur6x'ntSj  rc^oirovs,  irrucptrt 
"hv  i^ftoy  i^a^/iACFoc,  rh  8*  ai  a^arcs 
^6$0¥  is  &XX^Xovf  irap^|eir. 

viii.  93.  Xryorrff  rois  t€  ircrT«- 
fci<rxi^^<>vf  kxo^iuftlvt  fcoi  in  ro^rmP 
i¥  fiipfi,  f  ^  ToTf  T€Tpaiciax*^*** 
8oic^,  Toir*  rwrpiucoirUvs  l<r«r^ai,  t^j 
84  T^r  ir^r  firi^fwl  rp6wtf  huu^iptf't 
&c. 

Compare  also  c  97. 
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not  be  individually  identified,  rather  aggravated  the  reigning 
terror  and  mistrust- — since  every  man,  suspecting  that  his 
neighbour  might  possibly  be  among  them,  was  afraid  to  com- 
municate his  discontent  or  propose  means  for  joint  resistance.^ 
In  both  these  two  ways,  the  name  and  assumed  existence  of 
the  Five  Thousand  lent  strength  to  the  real  Four  Hundred 
conspirators.  It  masked  their  usurpation  while  it  increased 
their  hold  on  the  respect  and  fears  of  the  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  public  assembly  at  Koldnus  had  with  such 
seeming  unanimity  accepted  all  the  propositions  of  The  Four 
Petsander,  they  were  dismissed ;  and  the  new  regi-  "s^SS^ 
ment  of  Four  Hundred  were  chosen  and  constituted  £*Jh?^ 
in  the  form  prescribed.     It  now  only  remained  to  SJ^innl^ 
install  them  in  the  Senate-house.    But  this  could  not  by*^S*" 
be  done  without  force,  since  the  senators  were  already  ***<=*• 
within  it ;  having  doubtless  gone  thither  immediately  from  the 
assembly,  where   their  presence    (at   least  the  presence  of 
the  Prytanes,  or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe)  was  essential 
as  l^al  presidents.    They  had  to  deliberate  what  they  would 
do  under  the  decree  just  passed,  which  divested  them  of  all 
authority.     It  wa^  even  possible  that  they  might  organise 
armed  resistance ;  for  which  there  seemed  more  than  usual 
facility  at  the  present  moment,  since  the  occupation  of  Deke- 
leia  by  the  Lacedaemonians  kept  Athens  in  a  condition  like 
that  of  a  permanent  camp,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens   day  and  night  under  arms.^     Against  this  chance 
the  Four  Hundred  made  provision.     They  selected  that  hour 
of  the  day  when  the  greater  number  of  citizens  habitually 
went  home  (probably  to  their  morning  meal),  leaving  the 
military  station,  with  the  arms  piled  and  ready,  under  com- 
paratively thin  watch.     While  the  general  body  of  hoplites 
left  the  station  at  this  hour  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
the  hoplites  (Andrian,  Tenian  and  others)  in  the  immediate 
confidence  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  directed  by  private 
order  to  hold  themselves  prepared  and  in  arms  at  a  little 
distance  off;  so  that  if  any  symptoms  should  appear  of  resist- 


'  Compare  the  strildng  passage 
(Thucyd.  viiL  92)  cited  in  my  previous 
note. 

*  See  the  jests  of  Aristophan^,  about 
the  citizens  all  in  armour  buying  their 


provision  in  the  market-place  and  carry^ 
mg  them  home — in  the  Lysistrata  560 ; 
a  comedy  represented  about  December 
412  or  January  411  B.C.,  three  months 
earlier  than  the  events  here  narrated. 
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ance  being  contemplated,  they  might  at  once  Interfere  and 
forestall  it  Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  Four  Hundred 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  Senate-house,  each  man  with  a 
dagger  concealed  under  his  g^arment,  and  followed  by  their 
special  body-guard  of  120  young  men  from  various  Grecian 
cities — ^the  instruments  of  the  assassinations  ordered  by  Anti- 
phon  and  his  colleagues.  In  this  array  they  marched  into  the 
Senate-house,  where  the  senators  were  assembled — and  com- 
manded them  to  depart ;  at  the  same  time  tendering  to  them 
their  pay  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  year  (seemingly  about 
three  months  or  more  down  to  the  beginning  of  Hekatom- 
baeon,  the  month  of  new  nominations)  during  which  their 
functions  ought  to  have  continued  The  senators  were  noway 
prepared  to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  under  the  forms  of 
legality,  with  an  armed  body  now  arrived  to  enforce  its  execu- 
tion. They  obeyed  and  departed,  each  man  as  he  passed  the 
door  receiving  the  salary  tendered  to  him.  That  they  should 
yield  obedience  to  superior  force  under  the  circumstances,  can 
excite  neither  censure  nor  surprise ;  but  that  they  should 
accept  from  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  this  anticipation  of 
an  unearned  salary,  was  a  meanness  which  almost  branded 
them  as  accomplices,  and  dishonoured  the  expiring  hour  of 
the  last  democratical  authority.  The  Four  Hundred  now 
found  themselves  triumphantly  installed  in  the  Senate-house. 
There  was  not  the  least  resistance,  either  within  its  walls,  or 
even  without,  by  any  portion  of  the  citizens.^ 

Thus  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  democracy  of 
Remarks  on  Athens,  after  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  nearly 
tion.  one  hundred  years  since  the  revolution  of  Kleisthen^ 

So  incredible  did  it  appear  that  the  numerous,  intelligent,  and 
constitutional  citizens  of  Athens  should  suffer  their  liberties  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  band  of  four  hundred  conspirators,  while 
the  great  mass  of  them  not  only  loved  their  democracy,  but 
had  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  it — ^that  even  their  enemy 
and  neighbour  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  could  hardly  imagine  the 
revolution  to  be  a  fact  accomplished.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  it  did  not  stand — nor  would  it  probably  have  stood,  had 
circumstances  even  been  more  favourable — but  the  accom- 


'fhucyd.  viii.  69,  7a 
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plishment  of  it  at  all,  is  an  incident  too  extraordinary  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  words  in  explanation. 

We  must  remark  that  the  tremendous  catastrophe  and  loss 
of  blood  in  Sicily  had  abated  the  energy  of  the  Athenian 
character  generally — but  especially,  had  made  them  despair  of 
their  foreign  relations ;  of  the  possibility  that  they  could  make 
head  against  enemies,  increased  in  number  by  revolts  among 
their  own  allies,  and  farther  sustained  by  Persian  gold.    Upon 
this  sentiment  of  despair  is  brought  to  bear  the  treacherous 
delusion  of  Alkibiad^s,  offering  them  the  Persian  aid ;  that 
is,  means  of  defence  and  success  against  foreign  enemies,  at 
the  price  of  their  democracy.     Reluctantly  the  people  are 
brought,  but  they  are  brought,  to  entertain  the  proposition : 
and  thus  the  conspirators  gain  their  first  capital  point — of 
familiarising  the  people  with  the  idea  of  such  a  change  of  con- 
stitution.   The  ulterior  success  of  the  conspiracy — ^when  all 
prospect  of  Persian  gold,  or  improved  foreign  position,  was  at 
an  end — is  due  to  the  combinations,  alike  nefarious  and  skilful, 
of  Antiphon,  wielding  and  organising  the  united  strength  of 
the  aristocratical  classes  at  Athens ;  strength  always  exceed- 
ingly great,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  working  in 
fractions  disunited  and  even  reciprocally  hostile  to  each  other 
— ^restrained  by  the  ascendant  democratical  institutions — and 
reduced  to  corrupt  what  it  could  not  overthrow.    Antiphon, 
about  to  employ  this  anti-popular  force  in  one  systematic 
scheme  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  predetermined  pur- 
pose, keeps  still  within  the  same  ostensible  constitutional 
limits.     He  raises  no  open  mutiny :  he  maintains  inviolate  the 
cardinal   point  of  Athenian  political  morality  —  respect  to 
the  decision  of  the  senate  and  political  assembly,  as  well  as 
to  constitutional  maxims.     But  he  knows  well  that  the  value 
of  these  meetings,  as  political  securities,  depends  upon  entire 
freedom  of  speech ;  and  that  if  that  freedom  be  suppressed, 
the  assembly  itself  becomes  a  nullity — or  rather  an  instrument 
of  positive  imposture  and  mischief.    Accordingly  he  causes  all 
the  popular  orators  to  be  successively  assassinated,  so  that  no 
man  dares  to  open  his  mouth  on  that  side ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  anti-popular  speakers  are  all  loud  and  confident, 
cheering  one  another  on,  and   seeming  to  represent  all  the 
feeling  of  the  persons  present.     By  thus  silencing  each  indi- 
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vidual  leader,  and  intimidating  every  opponent  from  standing 
forward  as  spokesman,  he  extorts  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
assembly  and  the  senate  to  measures  which  the  large  majority 
of  the  citizens  detest  That  majority  however  are  bound 
by  their  own  constitutional  forms :  and  when  the  decision  of 
these,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  is  against  them,  they  have 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  courage  to  resist  In  no  part 
of  the  world  has  this  sentiment  of  constitutional  duty,  and 
submission  to  the  vote  of  a  legal  majority,  been  more  keenly 
and  universally  felt,  than  it  was  among  the  citizens  of  demo- 
cratical  Athens.^  Antiphon  thus  finds  means  to  employ  the 
constitutional  sentiment  of  Athens  as  a  means  of  killing 
the  constitution :  the  mere  empty  form,  after  its  vital  and 
protective  efficacy  has  been  abstracted,  remains  simply  as  a 
cheat  to  paralyse  individual  patriotism. 

It  was  this  cheat  which  rendered  the  Athenians  indisposed 
Attachment    to  Stand  foHvard  with  arms  in  defence  of  that  demo- 

to  constitu-  t-ft  i«A  1 

tionai  forms  cracy  to  which  they  were  attached.  Accustomed  as 
use  made  of  they  wcre  to  unlimited  pacific  contention  within  the 
mcnt  by  bounds  of  their  constitution,  they  were  in  the  highest 
to  destroy  dcgrce  aversfe  to  anything  like  armed  intestine  con- 
tutionr  tention.  This  is  the  natural  effect  of  an  established 
free  and  equal  polity — to  substitute  the  contests  of  the  tongue 
for  those  of  the  sword,  and  sometimes,  even  to  create  so 
extreme  a  disinclination  to  the  latter,  that  if  liberty  be  ener- 
getically assailed,  the  counter-energy  necessary  for  its  defence 
may  probably  be  found  wanting.  So  difficult  is  it  for  the 
same  people  to  have  both  the  qualities  requisite  for  making  a 
free  constitution  work  well  in  ordinary  times,  together  with 
those  very  different  qualities  requisite  for  upholding  it  against 
exceptional  dangers  and  under  trying  emergences.  None  but 
an  Athenian  of  extraordinary  ability  like  Antiphon  would 
have  understood  the  art  of  thus  making  the  constitutional 
feeling  of  his  countrymen  subservient  to  the  success  of  his  con- 
spiracy— and  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  legal  dealing  towards 
assembled  and  constitutional  bodies,  while  he  violated  them  in 
secret  and  successive  stabs  directed  against  individuals.    Poli- 


*  This  striking:  and  deep-seated  regard  of  the  Athenians  for  all  the  forms  of  an 
established  constitution,  makes  itself  felt  even  by  Mr.  Mitford  (Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xix, 
sect.  V.  vol.  iv.  p.  235). 
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tical  assassination  had  been  unknown  at  Athens  (as  far  as  our 
information  reaches),  since  the  time  when  it  was  employed 
about  fifty  years  before  by  the  oligarchical  party  against 
Ephialt^  the  coadjutor  of  Perikl^s.*  But  this  had  been  an 
individual  case,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Antiphon  and  Phry- 
nichus  to  organise  a  band  of  assassins  working  systematically, 
and  taking  off  a  series  of  leading  victims  one  after  the  other. 
As  the  Macedonian  kings  in  after-times  required  the  surrender 
of  the  popular  orators  in  a  body,  so  the  authors  of  this  con- 
spiracy found  the  same  enemies  to  deal  with,  and  adopted 
another  way  of  getting  rid  of  them;  thus  reducing  the 
assembly  into  a  tame  and  lifeless  mass,  capable  of  being 
intimidated  into  giving  its  collective  sanction  to  measures  which 
its  large  majority  detested. 

As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  we  are  in- 
structed to  believe  that  the  misfortunes,  and  the  cor-  Demagogue* 
ruption,  and  the  degradation,  of  the  democratical  pensabie 
states,  were  brought  upon  them  by  the  class  of  ?d"aStiSir 
demagogues,  of  whom  Kleon,  Hyperbolus,  Androkl^s,  oUgidis. 
&c  stand  forth  as  specimens.  These  men  are  represented  as 
mischief-makers  and  revilers,  accusing  without  just  cause,  and 
converting  innocence  into  treason. 

Now  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred 
presents  to  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It  shows  that  the 
political  enemies — against  whom  the  Athenian  people  were 
protected  by  their  democratical  institutions,  and  by  the  de- 
magogues as  living  organs  of  those  institutions — ^were  not 
fictitious  but  dangerously  real.  It  reveals  the  continued 
existence  of  powerful  anti-popular  combinations,  ready  to 
come  together  for  treasonable  purposes  when  the  moment 
appeared  safe  and  tempting.  It  manifests  the  character  and 
morality  of  the  leaders,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  anti- 
popular  force  naturally  fell.  It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men 
of  uncommon  ability,  required  nothing  more  than  the  extinc- 
tion or  silence  of  the  demagogues,  to  be  enabled  to  subvert  the 
popular  securities,  and  get  possession  of  the  government.  We 
need  no  better  proof  to  teach  us  what  was  the  real  function 
and  intrinsic  necessity  of  these  demagogues  in  the  Athenian 


*    See  Platarch,    Perikles,   c.    10  ;  Diodor.  vi.  77  ;    and   chap.  xlvi.  of  this 
History. 
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system ;  taking  them  as  a  class,  and  apart  from  the  manner 
in  which  individuals  among  them  may  have  perfonned  their 
duty.  They  formed  the  vital  movement  of  all  that  was 
tutelary  and  public-spirited  in  democracy.  Aggressive  in 
respect  to  official  delinquents,  they  were  defensive  in  respect 
to  the  public  and  the  constitution.  If  that  anti-popular  force, 
which  Antiphon  found  ready-made,  had  not  been  efficient,  at 
a  much  earlier  moment,  in  stifling  the  democracy — it  was 
because  there  were  demagogues  to  cry  aloud,  as  well  as 
assemblies  to  hear  and  sustain  them.  If  Antiphon's  con- 
spiracy was  successful,  it  was  because  he  knew  where  to  aim 
his  blows,  so  as  to  strike  down  the  real  enemies  of  the  olig- 
archy and  the  real  defenders  of  the  people.  I  here  employ 
the  term  demagogfues  because  it  is  that  commonly  used  by 
those  who  denounce  the  class  of  men  here  under  review :  the 
proper  neutral  phrase,  laying  aside  odious  associations,  would 
be  to  call  them,  popular  speakers  or  opposition  speakers.  But 
by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  it  is  impossible  rightly 
to  conceive  their  position  in  Athens,  without  looking  at  them 
in  contrast  and  antithesis  with  those  anti-popular  forces  ag^nst 
which  they  formed  the  indispensable  barrier,  and  which  come 
forth  into  such  manifest  and  melancholy  working  under  the 
organising  hands  of  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus. 

As  soon  as  the  Four  Hundred  found  themselves  formally 
Proceedings   installed  in  the   Senate-house,  they  divided  them- 

of  the  Four  «it.  ▼>  -/tit 

Hundred  in  sclvcs  by  lot  into  Separate  Prytanies  (probably  ten 
mcnl!*''*™  in  number,  consisting  of  forty  members  each,  like  the 
former  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  in  order  that  the  distribution 
of  the  year  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed  might  not  be 
disturbed),  and  then  solemnized  their  installation  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice.  They  put  to  death  some  political  enemies, 
though  not  many:  they  farther  imprisoned  and  banished 
others,  and  made  large  changes  in  the  administration  of 
affairs ;  carrying  everything  with  a  strictness  and  rigour  un- 
known under  the  old  constitution.^  It  seems  to  have  been 
proposed  among  them  to  pass  a  vote  of  restoration  to  all 
persons  under  sentence  of  exile.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the 
majority,  in  order  that  Alkibiadfis  might  not  be  among  the 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  70.    I  imagine  that  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words— 
ri,  Z^  ik\a  fv9fxov  Karii  Kpdros  r^y  ir6\ty. 
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number ;  nor  did  they  think  it  expedient,  notwithstanding,  to 
pass  the  law,  reserving  him  as  a  special  exception. 

They  farther  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia, 
intimating  their  wish  to  treat  for    peace;    which  They  make 
(they  affirmed)  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  grant  to  for^JSSto 
them»   now  that  "the  faithless   Demos"  was    put  ^^"^^ 
down.     Agis  however,  not  believing  that  the  Athe-  spartant. 
nian  people  would  thus  submit  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
anticipated  that  intestine  dissension  would  certainly  break  out, 
or  at  least  that  some  portion  of  the  Long  Walls  would  be 
found   unguarded,  should  a  foreign    army  appear.      While 
therefore  he  declined  the  overtures  for  peace,  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  for  reinforcements  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  marched 
with  a  considerable  army,  in  addition  to  his  own  garrison,  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  Athens.     But  he  found  the  ramparts  care- 
fully manned  :  no  commotion  took  place  within  :  even  a  sally 
was  made  in  which  some  advantage  was  gained  over  him.   He 
therefore  speedily  retired,  sending   back  his  newly-arrived 
reinforcements  to  Peloponnesus ;  while  the  Four  Hundred,  on 
renewing  theu"  advances  to  him  for  peace,  now  found  them- 
selves much  better  received,  and  were  even  encouraged  to 
despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  itself.* 

As  soon  as  they  had  thus  got  over  the  first  difficulties,  and 
placed  matters  on  a  footing  which  seemed  to  promise  Th^y  send 
stability,  they  despatched  ten  envoys  to  Samos.  gj^^pat 
Aware  beforehand  of  the  danger  impending  over  ^*°**** 
them  in  that  quarter  from  the  known  aversion  of  the  soldiers 
and  seamen  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  oligarchy,  they  had 
moreover  just  heard,  by  the  arrival  of  Chaereas  and  the  Paralus, 
of  the  joint  attack  made  by  the  Athenian  and  Samian  olig- 
archs, and  of  its  complete  failure.  Had  this  event  occurred 
a  little  earlier,  it  might  perhaps  have  deterred  even  some  of 
their  own  number  from  proceeding  with  the  revolution  at 
Athens — ^which  was  rendered  thereby  almost  sure  of  failure, 
from  the  first  Their  ten  envoys  were  instructed  to  represent 
at  Samos  that  the  recent  oligarchy  had  been  established  with 
no  views  injurious  to  the  city,  but  on  the  contrary  for  the 
general  benefit ;  that  though  the  Council  now  installed  con- 
sisted of  Four  Hundred  only,  yet  the  total  number  of  partisans 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  71. 
VOL.  VI. 
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who  had  made  the  revolution  and  were  qualified  citizens  under 
it,  was  Five  Thousand  ;  a  number  greater  (they  added)  than 
had  ever  been  actually  assembled  in  the  Pnyx  under  the 
democracy,  even  for  the  most  important  debates/  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unavoidable  absences  of  numerous  individuals 
on  military  service  and  foreign  travel. 

What  satisfaction  might  have  been  given,  by  this  allusion 
First  news  to  the  fictitious  Fivc  Thousand,  or  by  the  fallacious 
fution  [r**"  reference  to  the  numbers,  real  or  pretended,  of  the 
Sew^'**  past  democratical  assemblies  —  had  these  envoys 
^^hareas  carried  to  Samos  the  first  tidings  of  the  Athenian 
sentiment      rcvolutiou — wc  cannot  say.     They  were  forestalled 

in  the  camp  ^  ^ 

tSTpour  ^y  Chaereas  the  officer  of  the  Paralus ;  who,  though 
Hundred.  ^^  Four  Hundred  tried  to  detain  him,  made  his 
escape  and  hastened  to  Samos  to  communicate  the  fearful  and 
unexpected  change  which  had  occurred  at  Athens.  Instead 
of  hearing  that  change  described  under  the  treacherous  ex- 
tenuations prescribed  by  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  the  arm  a 
ment  first  learnt  it  from  the  lips  of  Chaereas,  who  told  them  at 
once  the  extreme  truth — and  even  more  than  the  truth.  He 
recounted  with  indignation  that  every  Athenian,  who  ventured 
to  say  a  word  against  the  Four  Hundred  rulers  of  the  city, 
was  punished  with  the  scourge  —  that  even  the  wives  and 
children  of  persons  hostile  to  them  were  outraged — that  there 
was  a  design  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  relatives  of  the 
democrats  at  Samos,  and  putting  them  to  death  if  the  latter 
refused  to  obey  orders  from  Athens.  The  simple  narrative,  of 
what  had  really  occurred,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  72.  This  allegation,  1  opposes  the  allegation,  in  part,  by 
respecting  the  number  of  citizens  who  ]  remarking  that  "the  law  required  not 
attended  in  the  Athenian  democratical  ,  only  the  presence  but  the  sanction  of 
assemblies,  has  been  sometimes  cited  as  |  at  least  6000  citizens  to  some  particular 
if  it  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  decrees  of  the  assembly/'  It  seems  to 
Thucydides ;  which  is  a  great  mistake,  me  however  quite  possible,  that  in 
duly  pointed  out  by  all  the  best  recent  cases  where  this  large  number  of  votes 
critics.  It  is  simply  the  allegation  of  was  required,  as  in  the  ostracism,  and 
the    Four  Hundred,  whose  testimony,     where  there  was  no  discussion  carried 


as  a  guarantee  for  truth,  is  worth  little 
enou^. 

That   no   assembly   had    ever   been 
attended  by  so  many  as  5000  (o&9cvi6iroTc) 


on  immediately  before  the  voting — the 
process  of  voting  may  have  lasted  some 
hours,  like  our  keeping  open  of  a  poll 
So  that  though  more  than  6ocx>  citizens 


I  certainly  am  far  from  believing.     It  is    must  have  voted  altogether — it  was  not 
not    improbable,   however,    that   5000    necessary  that  all    should  have   been 


was  an  unusually  large  number  of  citi- 
zens to  attend.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note. 


present  in  the  same  assembly. 
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provoke  in  the  armament  a  sentiment  of  detestation  against 
the  Four  Hundred.  But  these  additional  details  of  Chaereas, 
partly  untrue,  filled  them  with  uncontrollable  wrath,  which 
they  manifested  by  open  menace  against  the  known  partisans 
of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Samos,  as  well  as  against  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  recent  oligarchical  conspiracy  in  the 
island.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  their  hands  were 
arrested  by  the  more  reflecting  citizens  present,  who  remon- 
strated against  the  madness  of  such  disorderly  proceedings 
when  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them. 

But  though  violence  and  aggressive  insult  were  thus  season- 
ably checked,  the  sentiment  of  the  armament  was  Ardent  de- 
too  ardent  and  unanimous  to  be  satisfied  without  SSfeS? 
some   solemn,   emphatic,   and    decisive   declaration  ^V^c 
against  the  oligarchs  at  Athens,      A  great  demo-  JS^'iS^S 
cratical  manifestation,  of  the  most  earnest  and  im-  ^JS"t 
posing    character,  was    proclaimed,   chiefly  at  the  J^I^^Sj^ 
instance    of   Thrasybulus    and    Thrasyllus.       The  samians. 
Athenian  armament,  brought  together  in  one  grand  assembly, 
took  an  oath  by  the  most  stringent  sanctions — To  maintain 
their  democracy — To  keep  up  friendship  and  harmony  with 
each  other — To  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians 
with  energy — To  be  at  enmity  with  the  Four  Hundred  at 
Athens,  and  to  enter  into  no  amicable  communication  with 
them  whatever.     The  whole  armament  swore  to  this  compact 
with  enthusiasm,  and  even  those  who  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  oligarchical  movements  were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the 
ceremony.^    What  lent  double  force  to  this  touching  scene, 
was,  that  the  entire  Samian  population,  every  male  of  the 
military  age,  took  the  oath  along  with  the  friendly  armament 
Both  pledged  themselves  to  mutual  fidelity  and  common  suf- 
fering or  triumph,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
Both  felt  that  the  Peloponne^s  at  Mil6tus,  and  the  Four 

»  Thucyd.  viU.  75.  Merh,  84  tovto, 
kofutp&s  ff8i)  4s  irifiOKporiaif  fiovK6fityoi 
lurmffrriatu  rit  iv  t§  ISdI/iy  5  Tf  Spoffi* 
$ov\os  Kol  SpdavXXos  StpKavw  irdvras 
To^f  <rrpari(6rar  robs  luyUrrovs  ipKovSf 
iced  aebrohs  roifs  4k  rrjs  iktyapx^cis  fidr 
kurrm,  ij  ft,^if  9ijfwicpar4iff€ff$<u  ical  b/xoyo- 
ikecr,  latt  rhtf  irphs  U^Kovotnrno'iovs 
w6\9iiowirpo$ifjLms  8io£<rcii',  «ca2  rots  rrrpa- 
mriois  woK^fuol  re   iff€<r0at    ico)    ovihy 


iwiKTipuKt^ffBai.  Uw^funftreuf  84  ico)  2a- 
filofp  irdjnfs  rhr  abrhp  BpKoy  ol  4r  r^ 
7l\iicl<i^,  KoX  rh  irpdyfuira  wdma  Ked  ra 
i.iro0iri<r6fieya  4k  r&»  k^Mpvp  Iwmkoiv^ 
fftuno  ol  trrpariwrai  roTs  So/itoif,  yofU- 
(oyr9S  olht  4K9l¥0ts  hiro<rrpo^w  ffmrnplas 
oih€  (T^iffty  «Tr<u,  &XX'  4i»f  re  ol  r^rpor 
K^ffioi  KpvHifftiKriy  4dy  re  ol  ^jc  MiA^ov 
iro\4fuoif  Huu^apiitr^ffOiu, 
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Hundred  at  Athens,  were  alike  their  enemies,  and  that  the 
success  of  either  would  be  their  common  ruin. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution — of  upholding  their  democracy 
The  Athe*  ^"^  at  the  same  time  sustaining  the  war  against  the 
Jjjjy**^'^  Peloponnesians,  at  all  cost  or  peril  to  themselves— 
hT^^^'  *®  soldiers  of  the  armament  now  took  a  step  un- 
JJTbnr  paralleled  in  Athenian  history.  Feeling  that  they 
thfSwra  could  no  longer  receive  orders  from  Athens  under 
"SS^  her  present  oligarchical  rulers,  with  whom  Charmtnus 
chosen.  and  others  among  their  own  leaders  were  implicated, 
they  constituted  themselves  into  a  sort  of  community  apart, 
and  held  an  assembly  as  citizens  to  choose  anew  their  generab 
and  trierarchs.  Of  those  already  in  command,  several  were 
deposed  as  unworthy  of  trust ;  others  being  elected  in  their 
places,  especially  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  The  assembly 
was  not  held  for  election  alone.  It  was  a  scene  of  effusive 
sympathy,  animating  eloquence,  and  patriotism  generous  as 
well  as  resolute.  The  united  armament  felt  that  tAey  were  the 
real  Athens ;  the  guardians  of  her  constitution — ^the  upholders 
of  her  remaining  empire  and  glory — the  protectors  of  her 
citizens  at  home  against  those  conspirators  who  had  intruded 
themselves  wrongfully  into  the  Senate-house — the  sole  barrier, 
even  for  those  conspirators  themselves^  against  the  hostile 
Peloponnesian  fleet  "  TA^  city  has  revolted  from  us**  (ex- 
claimed Thrasybulus  and  others  in  pregnant  words  which 
embodied  a  whole  train  of  feeling).*  "  But  let  not  this  abate 
our  courage :  for  they  are  only  the  lesser  force — we  are  the 
greater  and  the  self-sufficing.  We  have  here  the  whole  navy 
of  the  state,  whereby  we  can  ensure  to  ourselves  the  contri- 
butions from  our  dependencies  ju$t  as  well  as  if  we  started 
from  Athens.  We  have  the  hearty  attachment  of  Samos, 
second  in  power  only  to  Athens  herself,  and  serving  us  as  a 
military  station  against  the  enemy,  now  as  in  the  past  We 
are  better  able  to  obtain  supplies  for  ourselves,  than  those  in 
the  city  for  themselves ;  for  it  is  only  through  our  presence  at 
Samos  that  they  have  hitherto  kept  the  mouth  of  Peiraeus 
opea     If  they  refuse  to  restore  to  us  our  democratical  con- 


*  Thacyd.  viii.  76.  Ka2  wapawiaus 
ftAAax  r«  iwounhno  4¥  c^lvw  alrots  &vi- 
vri^iAvoi^  luX  &f  oh  8f«  i$vfmy  8ri  ^ 


ixdffirovs  iiirh  vAmv  rmy  irAc<(r»y  iced 
is  wdrra  iropifuortpwp  fA^Btcrdwau 
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stitution,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  exclude  them  from  the  sea 
than  they  to  exclude  us.  What  indeed  does  the  city  do  now 
for  us  to  second  our  efforts  against  the  enemy  ?  Little  or 
nothing.  We  have  lost  nothing  by  their  separation.  They 
send  us  no  pay — they  leave  us  to  provide  maintenance  for 
ourselves — ^they  are  now  out  of  condition  for  sending  us  even 
good  counsel,  which  is  the  great  superiority  of  a  city  over  a 
camp.*  As  counsellors,  we  here  are  better  than  they;  for 
they  have  just  committed  the  wrong  of  subverting  the  con- 
stitution of  our  common  country — ^while  we  are  striving  to 
maintain  it,  and  will  do  our  best  to  force  them  into  the  same 
track.  Alkibiad^s,  if  we  ensure  to  him  a  safe  restoration,  will 
cheerfully  bring  the  alliance  of  Persia  to  sustain  us  ;  and  even 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst — if  all  other  hopes  fail  us-r 
our  powerful  naval  force  will  always  enable  us  to  find  places 
of  refuge  in  abundance,  with  city  and  territory  adequate  tp 
our  wants." 

Such  was  the  encouraging  language  of  Thrasyllus  and 
Thrasybulus,  which  found  full  sympathy  in  the  armament, 
and  raised  among  them  a  spirit  of  energetic  patriotism  and 
resolution,  not  unworthy  of  their  forefathers  when  refugees  at 
Salamis  under  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  To  regain  their  de- 
mocracy and  to  sustain  the  war  against  the  Feloponnesians, 
were  impulses  alike  ardent  and  blended  in  the  same  tide  of 
generous  enthusiasm ;  a  tide  so  vehement  as  to  sweep  before 
it  the  reluctance  of  that  minority  who  had  before  been  inclined 
to  the  oligarchical  movement.  But  besides  these  two  impulses, 
there  was  also  a  third,  tending  towards  the  recall  of  Alkibiad^s ; 
a  coadjutor,  if  in  many  ways  useful,  yet  bringing  with  him  a 
spirit  of  selfishness  and  duplicity  uncongenial  to  the  exalted 
sentiment  now  all-powerful  at  Samos.' 


*  Thncyd.  TiiL  96.  Bpaxh  U  n  c7mi 
ml  Mtphs  K^ior,  f  irphs  rh  Ttpir^yp^eBm, 
TMT  iro\efUtt¥  ^  ir^Atf  Xf4iaifiMS  i|r,  koL 
oM^  laroXatXticivaiy  oX  7c  M^rc  hfyifpiov 
fri  «7xoy  ir4ftM§Uff  dXX*  ainol  htopi(oirro 
oi  <rrparurrai,  M^***  fit^Kwyta  )^arhPy 
ctw€p  Ircica  trdAis  arparov^Hvy  xparw 
hxxk  iceU  iw  robots  rohs  fiip  ^fMprnKivat^ 
ro^  wwrpiavs  t^6fiOvs  icara\^ayT(u,  abrol 
9k  <rA(tu^  nd  4K*hovs  T^ipdfftaBsu  frpotra- 

fiovKtioi4i^  ri  x^<rr^y,  vapd  ff^ivi  x^^povs 
cinu. 


'  The  application  of  the  Atheniai^ 
at  Samos  to  Alkibiad^,  reminds  us  of 
the  emphatic  language  in  which  Tadtus 
characterises  an  incident  in  some  re- 
spects similar.  The  Roman  army,  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  Vitellius  against 
Vespasian^  had  been  betraved  by  their 
general  Capcina,  who  endeavoured  to 
cany  then/over  to  the  latter :  his  army 
however  refused  to  follow  him,  adhered 
to  their  own  cause,  and  put  him  under 
arrest.  Being  afterwards  defeated  by 
the  troops  of  Vespasian,  and  obU^;ed  to 
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This  exile  had  been  the  first  to  originate  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy,  whereby  Athens,  already  scarcely  ade- 
opcns  corrc-  quate  to  the  exigences  of  her  foreign  war,  was  now 
with  the  paralysed  in  courage  and  torn  by  civil  discord — pre- 
armament  scrved  ffom  absolute  ruin  only  by  that  counter- 
enthusiasm  which  a  fortunate  turn  of  circumstances 
had  raised  up  at  Samos.  Having  at  first  duped  the  con- 
spirators themselves  and  enabled  them  to  dupe  the  sincere 
democrats,  by  promising  Persian  aid,  and  thus  floating  tlie 
plot  over  its  first  and  greatest  difficulties — ^Alkibiadte  had 
found  himself  constrained  to  break  with  them  as  soon  as  the 
time  came  for  realising  his  promises.  But  he  had  broken  off 
with  so  much  address  as  still  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  he 
could  realise  them  if  he  chose.  His  return  by  means  of  the 
oligarchy  being  now  impossible,  he  naturally  became  its  enemy, 
and  this  new  antipathy  superseded  his  feeling  of  revenge 
against  the  democracy  for  having  banished  him.  In  fact  he 
was  disposed  (as  Phrynichus  had  truly  said  about  him)^  to 
avail  himself  indifferently  of  either,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  presented  itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  for  his  ambitious 
views.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  turn  of  affairs  at  Samos 
had  made  itself  manifest,  he  opened  communication  with 
Thrasybulus  and  the  democratical  leaders,^  renewing  to  them 
the  same  promises  of  Persian  alliance,  on  condition  of  his  own 
restoration,  as  he  had  before  made  to  Peisander  and  the 
oligarchical  party.  Thrasybulus  and  his  colleagues  either 
sincerely  believed  him,  or  at  least  thought  that  his  restoration 
afforded  a  possibility,  not  to  be  neglected,  of  obtaining  Persian 
aid,  without  which  they  despaired  of  the  war.  Such  possibility 
would  at  least  infuse  spirit  into  the  soldiers  ;  while  the  resto- 
ration was  now  proposed  without  the  terrible  condition  which 
had  before  accompanied  it,  of  renouncing  the  democratical 
constitution. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however,  nor  until  after  more 


capitulate  in  Cremona,  they  released  |  Extremum  malorum^  tot  fortissimi  viri^ 
Caecina,  and  solicited  his  intercession  ;  proditoris  opem  invocantes  **  (Tacitns, 
to  obtain  favourable  terms.     "Primores    Histor.  iii.  31). 


castrorum  nomen  atque  imagines  Vitellii 
amoliuntur;  catenas  Caecinae  (nam  etlam 
turn  vinctus  erat)  exsolvunt,  orantque, 
ut  causae  suae  deprecator  adsistat :  asper- 
nantem  tumentemque  lacrymis  fatigant 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  481. 

'  ThucydidSs  does  not  expressly  men- 
tion this  communication — but  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  words 'AAici/St^ESifr — Ao-^cr^r 
irap^^ciy,  &c.  (viiL  76). 
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than  one  assembly  and  discussion/  that  Thrasybulus  pre- 
vailed on  the  armament  to  pass  a  vote  of  security  and  Aikibiada. 
restoration  to  Alkibiadfe.  As  Athenian  citizens,  the  ItS^s'on 
soldiers  probably  were  imwilling  to  take  upon  them  {j^n^SfSlB 
the  reversal  of  a  sentence  solemnly  passed  by  the  de-  •''naroenL 
mocratical  tribunal,  on  the  ground  of  irreligion  with  suspicion 
of  treason.  They  were  however  induced  to  pass  the  vote,  after 
which  Thrasybulus  sailed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  brought 
across  Alkibiad^s  to  the  island,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
assembled  armament  The  supple  exile,  who  had  denounced 
the  democracy  so  bitterly  both  at  Sparta,  and  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  knew  well  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  democratical  assembly 
now  before  him.  He  began  by  deploring  the  sentence  of 
banishment  passed  against  him,  and  throwing  the  blame  of  it, 
not  upon  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen,  but  upon  his  own 
unhappy  destiny.*  He  then  entered  upon  the  public  prospects 
of  the  moment,  pledging  himself  with  entire  confidence  to 
realise  the  hopes  of  Persian  alliance,  and  boasting  in  terms  not 
merely  ostentatious  but  even  extravagant,  of  the  ascendant 
influence  which  he  possessed  over  Tissaphern^s.  The  satrap 
had  promised  him  (so  the  speech  went  on)  never  to  let  the 
Athenians  want  for  pay,  as  soon  as  he  once  came  to  trust 
them  ;  not  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  issue  out  his  last  daric 
or  to  coin  his  own  silver  couch  into  money.  Nor  would  he 
require  any  farther  condition  to  induce  him  to  trust  them, 
except  that  Alkibiad^  should  be  restored  and  should  become 
their  guarantee.  Not  only  would  he  furnish  the  Athenians 
with  pay,  but  he  would,  besides,  bring  up  to  their  aid  the 
Phenician  fleet,  which  was  already  at  Aspendus — instead  of 
placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

In  the  communications  of  Alkibiad^s  with  Peisander  and 
his  coadjutors,  Alkibiad^s  had  pretended  that  the  Great  King 


^  Thncyd.  viu.  81.    Opcw^/aovAof,  dtl 


Contrast   the    difTerent   language  of 
Alkibiad^s,  vi.  92  ;  viiL  47. 
For  the  word  ^vfi^opii,  compare  L 


Katr^^a^  'AXKtfidiriP,    kcDl    t4\os    in^  '  127. 
iiusXii^iaa  tiniff€  rh  vKiiBos  rw  trrpofrw-        Nothing  can  be  more  false  and  per- 
TMK,  &c  verted  than  the  manner  in  which  the 

'  Thttcyd.  TiiL  81.    ytvofAdrtis  9h  ^ic-    proceedings  of  Alkibiad£s,  during  this 
«iAsy<rtaf  t^p  tc  I9lap  \vfi<popdp  r^f  t  period,  are  presented  in  the  Oration  of 
fvyiis  ivpridffaro    nal  dpvXo^i'  \  tsokrat^  de  Bigis,  sect  18-23. 
pato  i  *AAici3ii5i|5,  &c  I 
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could  have  no  confidence  in  the  Athenians  unless  they  not 
Confidence  Only  rcstorcd  him,  ^ut  abnegated  their  democracy. 
S?is  ^"  ^'^  occasion,  the  latter  condition  was  withdrawn, 
iXul^e  and  the  confidence  of  the  Great  King  was  said  to  be 
mis^  more  easily  accorded.  But  though  AlldbiadSs  thus 
him^one^  presented  himself  with  a  new  falsehood,  as  well  as 
g^nh.  with  a  new  vein  of  political  sentiment,  his  discourse 
was  eminently  successful.  It  answered  all  the  various  pur- 
poses which  he  contemplated — partly  of  intimidating  and 
disuniting  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  home — ^partly  of 
exalting  his  own  grandeur  in  the  eyes  of  the  armament — 
partly  of  sowing  mistrust  between  the  Spartans  and  Tissa- 
phernSs.  It  was  in  such  full  harmony  with  both  the  reigning 
feelings  of  the  armament — eagerness  to  put  down  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  well  as  to  get  the  better  of  their  Peloponnesian 
enemies  in  Ionia — ^that  the  hearers  were  not  disposed  to  scru- 
tinise narrowly  the  grounds  upon  which  his  assurances  rested. 
In  the  fulness  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  they  elected  him 
general  along  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  rest;  conceiving 
redoubled  hopes  of  victory  over  their  enemies  both  at  Athens 
and  at  Miletus.  So  completely  indeed  were  their  imaginations 
filled  with  the  prospect  of  Persian  aid,  against  their  enemies  in 
Ionia,  that  alarm  for  the  danger  of  Athens  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Four  Hundred  became  the  predominant  feeling ; 
and  many  voices  were  even  raised  in  favour  of  sailing  to 
Peiraeus  for  the  rescue  of  the  city.  But  Alkibiad^,  knowing 
well  (what  the  armament  did  not  know)  that  his  own  promises 
of  Persian  pay  and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion,  strenuously 
dissuaded  such  a  movement,  which  would  have  left  the  depen- 
dencies in  Ionia  defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesians.  As 
soon  as  the  assertibly  broke  up,  he  crossed  over  again  to  the 
mainland,  under  pretence  of  concerting  measures  with  Tissa- 
phem^s  to  realise  his  recent  eng^ements. 

Relieved,  substantially  though  not  in  strict  form,  from  the 
New  posi-  penalties  of  exile,  Alkibiad£s  was  thus  launched  in  a 
5ikibiad«9  ^^w  career.  After  having  first  played  the  game  of 
;;;j;;*^h'is  Athens  against  Sparta,  next  that  of  Sparta  against 
ambition.  Athcus,  thirdly  that  of  Tissaphemfis  against  both— 
he  now  professed  to  take  up  again  the  promotion  of  Athenian 
interests.     In  reality,  however,  he  was,  and  had  always  been, 
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playing  his  own  game,  or  obeying  his  own  self-interest,  ambi- 
tion, or  antipathy.  He  was  at  this  time  eager  to  make  a  show 
of  intimate  and  confidential  communication  with  Tissaphem^ 
in  order  that  he  might  thereby  impose  upon  the  Athenians  at 
Samos ;  to  communicate  to  the  satrap  his  recent  election  as 
general  of  the  Athenian  force,  that  his  importance  with  the 
Persians  might  be  enhanced ;  and  lastly,  by  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  from  Tissaphem6s  to  the  Athenian  camp,  to 
exhibit  an  appearance  of  friendly  concert  between  the  two, 
which  might  sow  mistrust  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  In  this  tripartite  manoeuvring,  so  suitable  to 
his  habitual  character,  he  was  more  or  less  successful ;  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  latter  purpose.  For  though  he  never 
had  any  serious  chance  of  inducing  Tissaphem£s  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  he  did  nevertheless  contribute  to  alienate  him  from 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  enemy  Trom  him.^ 

Without  any  longer  delay  in  the  camp  of  TissaphemSs  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  faith  of  the  Athenians  Theenroys 
in  his  promise  of  Persian  aid,  Alkibiad^  returned  to  iJind^" 
Samos^  where  he  was  found  by  the  ten  envoys  sent  ^!^^^ 
by  the  Four  Hundred  from  Athens,  on  their  first  gSf^^o 
arrival.  These  envoys  had  been  long  in  their  voyage ;  "™a™«>^ 
having  made  a  considerable  stay  at  Delos,  under  alarm  from 
intelligence  of  the  previous  visit  of  Chaereas,  and  the  furious 
indignation  which  his  narrative  had  provoked.*  At  length 
they  reached  Samos,  and  were  invited  by  the  generals  to  make 
their  communication  to  the  assembled  armament  They  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  a  hearing — so  strong  was  the 
antipathy  against  them — ^so  loud  were  the  cries  that  the  sub- 
verters  of  the  democracy  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  Silence 
being  at  length  obtained,  they  proceeded  to  state  that  the  late 
revolution  had  been  brought  to  pass  for  the  salvation  of  the 
city,  and  especially  for  the  economy  of  the  public  treasure,  by 
suppressing  the  salaried  civil  functions  of  the  democracy,  and 
thus  leaving  more  pay  for  the  soldiers:*  that  there  was  no 
purpose  of  mischief  in  the  change,  still  less  of  betrayal  to  the 
enemy,  which  might  already  have  been  effected,  had  such  been 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  82,  83,  87. 

»  Jhucyd,  viii.  77-86. 

•  Thttcyd.  Tui.  86.    El  Si  ^f  tMKudi^ 


This  is  a  part  of  the  answer  of  Alki- 
biad^s  to  the  envoys,  and  therefore 
indicates  what  they  had  urged. 
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the  intention  of  the  Four  Hundred,  when  Agis  advanced  from 
Dekeleia  up  to  the  walls  :  that  the  citizens,  now  possessing  the 
political  franchise,  were,  not  Four  Hundred  only,  but  Five 
Thousand  in  number,  all  of  whom  would  take  their  turn  in 
rotation  for  the  places  now  occupied  by  the  Four  Hundred  :^ 
that  the  recitals  of  Chaereas,  affirming  ill-usage  to  have  been 
offered  to  the  relatives  of  the  soldiers  at  Athens,  were  utterly 
false  and  calumnious. 

Such  were  the  topics  on  which  the  envoys  insisted,  in  an 
Eagerness  apologetic  Strain,  at  considerable  length,  but  without 
mcnt'to'Si'  2i^y  effect  in  conciliating  the  soldiers  who  heard  them. 
^fdiSoun-  The  general  resentment  against  the  Four  Hundred 
AikibS^as^  was  expressed  by  several  persons  present  in  public 
uuhc  wV^*'  speech,  by  others  in  private  manifestation  of  feeling 
voys.  against  the  envoys :  and  so  passionately  was  this  sen- 

timent aggravated — consisting  not  only  of  wrath  for  what  the 
oligarchy  had  done,  but  of  fear  for  what  they  might  do — that 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  86.  rw  rt  werro- 
Ki(rxiA.t»v  dri  wdrrts  iy  r^  M'f^'  /a(0^|ov- 
ffiUf  &c.  I  dissent  from  Dr.  Arnold's 
construction  of  this  passage,  which  is 
followed  both  by  Poppo  and  by  Goller. 
He  says  in  his  note — **  The  sense  must 
clearly  be,  '  that  all  the  citizens  should 
be  of  the  five  thousand  in  their  turn,' 
however  strange  the  expression  may 
seem,  fA($4^ov<ri  r&y  ircKraiti0'x<A.(wv.  But 
without  referring  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  meaning,  that  all  the  Five  Thou- 
sand should  partake  of  the  government 
in  their  turn — for  they  all  partook  of  it 
as  being  the  sovereign  assembly — yet 
fifr4x9iy  in  this  sense  would  require  r&y 
irpayfidrtfy  after  it,  and  would  be  at 
least  as  harsh,  standing  alone,  as  in  the 
construction  of  fi€04^owrt  r»p  "wfrra" 
#tt<rxiAf«r." 

Upon  this  I  remark — I.  Mtr^x***'  n^y 
be  construed  with  a  genitive  case  not 
actually  expressed,  but  understood  out 
of  the  words  preceding;  as  we  may  see  by 
Thucyd.  ii.  i6,  where  I  agree  with  the 
interpretation  suggested  by  Matthise 
(Gr.  Gr.  §  325),  rather  than  with  Dr. 
Arnold's  note. 

2.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gathering;  a 
genitive  case  for  fitrdxfitf  by  implication 
out  of  previous  phraseology :  for  the 
express  genitive  case  stands  there  a  line 
or  two  before — rUs  v^Acw;,  the  idea 
of  which  is  carried  down  without  being 


ever  dropped — ol  J*  Av^TyfAAor,  its  ofn 
M  Zia<p$op^  Tfis  'r6\f9S  if  lurriarwrit 
ydyoiro,  &XA.'  ^irl  avrtipla,  o00*  Ira  rtSs 
woKtfiiois  vafw5o0$  {i.  e,  ^  v^Aif )  .... 
rmy  re  m^mtuutrx'JJimw  5ti  ^hnti  iw 
r^    li^p^i    ti€$4^ov«riy    {$,  e,   r^ 

There  is  therefore  no  harshness  of 
expression ;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity 
of  meaning,  as  we  may  see  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  very  same  in  viiL  93 — \4y(m- 
rci  To6s  re  vcKroicurxfXfovt  ^o^aycir, 
Kol  4k  ro^TttP  4y  /A4p€if  f  &y  rm 
«crraicurx<A(otf  ^iotcp,  robs  rcr^ax*- 
fflovs  l(rc(f 0ai,  &c. 

Dr.  Arnold's  designation  of  these 
Five  Thousand  as  '*  the  sovereign  as- 
sembly "is  not  very  accurate.  They  were 
not  an  assembly  at  all :  they  had  never 
been  called  together,  nor  had  anythinf 
been  said  about  an  intention  of  calling 
them  together:  in  reality,  they  were 
but  a  fiction  and  a  name — but  even  the 
Four  Hundred  themselves  pretended 
only  to  talk  of  them  as  partners  in  the 
conspiracy  and  revolution,  not  as  £m 
assembly  to  be  convoked — v^trnuct^x^^^"^ 
— ol  vpda-fforrts  (viii.  72). 

As  to  the  idea  of  bringing  all  the 
remaining  citizens  to  equalprivileges  fm 
rotation)  with  the  Five  Thousand,  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  never  broached 
until  considerably  after  the  Four  Hon- 
dred  had  been  put  dctwn. 
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the  proposition  of  sailing  immediately  to  the  Peiraeus  was 
revived  with  greater  ardour  than  before.  Alkibiad^s,  who  had 
already  once  discountenanced  this  design,  now  stood  forward 
to  repel  it  again.  Nevertheless  all  the  plenitude  of  his  influence, 
then  greater  than  that  of  any  other  officer  in  the  armament, 
and  seconded  by  the  esteemed  character  as  well  as  the  loud 
voice  of  Thrasybulus/  was  required  to  avert  it  But  for  him 
it  would  have  been  executed.  While  he  reproved  and  silenced 
those  who  were  most  clamorous  against  the  envoys,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  give  to  the  latter  a  public  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  collective  armament  "  We  make  no  objection  (he  said) 
to  the  power  of  the  Five  Thousand :  but  the  Four  Hundred 
must  go  about  their  business,  and  reinstate  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred  as  it  was  before.  We  are  much  obliged  for  what  you 
have  done  in  the  way  of  economy,  so  as  to  increase  the  pay 
available  for  the  soldiers.  Above  all,  maintain  the  war  strenu- 
ously, without  any  flinching  before  the  enemy.  For  if  the  city 
be  now  safely  held,  there  is  good  hope  that  we  may  make  up 
the  mutual  differences  between  us  by  amicable  settlement ;  but 
if  once  either  of  us  perish,  either  we  here  or  you  at  home,  there 
will  be  nothing  left  for  the  other  to  make  up  with."* 

With  this  reply  he  dismissed  the  envoys ;  the  armament 
reluctantly  abandoning  their  wish  of  sailing  to  Athens. 

Thucydid^s    insists    much   on    the  capital   service  which 
Alkibiad^  then  rendered  to  his  cbuntry,  by  arresting  Dissuasive 
a  project  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  Aikibiade$ 
all  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defenceless  s^ainst  the  b  to  be 
Peloponnesians.     His  advice  doubtless  turned  out  as  sagacious. 
well  in  the  result ;  yet  if  we  contemplate  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  moment  when  he  gave  it,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  prudential  calculation  was  not  rather  against  him,  and 
in  favour  of  the  impulse  of  the  armament     For  what  was  to 
hinder  the   Four  Hundred  from   patching  up  a  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  getting  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into  Athens  to 
help  them  in  maintaining  their  dominion  ?    Even  apart  from 
ambition,  this  was  their  best  chance,  if  not  their  only  chance, 
of  safety  for  themselves :  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  they 

^  Plutarch,  Alkibiad^,  c  26.  I  fftt(ofi4yris  riit   'v6\€tts   voXA^r   4\wl9a 

*  Thucyd.  tuL  86.     Kal  rAWa  M-  \  thai  icaX  ^vfifiiivai,  tl  8i  iva^  rh  irtpop 

vgAcfUair   vflhi    fUp   yiip  a^ai    ahrohs  \  trtf  ZiaKKarfl\tr€rcti  rif  in  (fft<r9cu. 
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tried  to  do  it — being  prevented  from  succeeding,  partly  indeed 
by  the  mutiny  which  arose  against  them  at  Athens,  but  still 
more  by  the  stupidity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves. 
Alkibiadfis  could  not  really  imagine  that  the  Four  Himdred 
would  obey  his  mandate  delivered  to  the  envoys,  and  resign 
their  power  voluntarily.  But  if  they  remained  masters  of 
Athens,  who  could  calculate  what  they  would  do — after  having 
received  this  declaration  of  hostility  from  Samos — not  merely 
in  regard  to  the  foreign  enemy,  but  even  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  absent  soldiers  ?  Whether  we  look  to  the  Inti- 
mate apprehensions  of  the  soldiers,  inevitable  while  their 
relatives  were  thuft  exposed,  and  almost  unnerving  them  as  to 
the  hearty  prosecution  of  the  war  abroad  in  their  utter  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  matters  at  home — or  to  the  chance  of 
irreparable  public  calamity,  greater  even  than  the  loss  of  Ionia, 
by  the  betrayal  of  Athens  to  the  enemy — we  shall  be  disposed 
to  conclude  that  the  impulse  of  the  armament  was  not  merely 
natural,  but  even  founded  on  a  more  prudent  estimate  of  the 
actual  chances,  and  that  Alkibiadds  was  nothing  more  than 
fortunate  in  a  sanguine  venture.  And  if,  instead  of  the  actual 
chances,  we  look  to  the  chances  as  AlkibiadSs  represented,  and 
as  the  armament  conceived  them  upon  his  authority — viz.  that 
the  Phenician  fleet  was  close  at  hand  to  act  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  Ionia — we  shall  sympathise  yet  more  with  the 
defensive  movement  homeward.  Alkibiadds  had  an  advantage 
over  every  one  else,  simply  by  knowing  his  own  falsehoods. 

At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  from  Aigos, 
Envoys  bearing  a  mission  of  recognition  and  an  offer  of  aid 
A^ol^  to  the  Athenian  Demos  in  Samos.  They  came  in  an 
Athenian  trireme,  navigated  by  the  Parali  who  had 
brought  home  Chaereas  in  the  Paralus  from  Samos  to 
Athens,  and  had  been  then  transferred  into  a  common  ship  of 
war,  and  sent  to  cruise  about  Euboea.  Since  that  time,  however, 
they  had  been  directed  to  convey  Laespodias,  Aristophon,  and 
Melfisias,^  as  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta 
But  when  crossing  the  Argolic  Gulf,  probably  under  orders  to 
land  at  Prasiae,  they  declared  against  the  oligarchy,  sailed 
to  Argos,  and  there  deposited  as  prisoners  the  three  ambassa- 


the  "  Athe- 
nian Demos 
at  Samos." 


*  Thucyd.  iriii.  86.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  Mel^sias  here  mentioned  was 
the  son  of  that  Thucydid^s  who  was  the 


leading  political  opponent  of  Perikles. 
Mel^sias  appears  as  one  of  the  dramatis 
ptrsona  in  rlato's  dialogue  called  Ladt^ 
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dors,  who  had  all  been  active  In  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  Being  then  about  to  depaxt  for  Samos,  they  were 
requested  by  the  Argeians  to  carry  thither  their  envoys,  who 
were  dismissed  by  Alkibiad^s  with  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude, and  with  a  hope  that  their  aid  would  be  ready  when 
called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens, 
carrying  back  to  the  Four  Himdred  the  unwelcome  Return  of 
news  of  their  total  failure  with  the  armament  A  of^t^rSlL 
little  before,  it  appears,  some  of  the  trierarchs  on  ser-  from  samos 
vice  at  the  Hellespont  had  returned  to  Athens  also  ud  p^^ 
— Elratosthente,  latroklte  and  others,  who  had  tried  to  oE^hy.  ° 
turn  their  squadron  to  the  purposes  of  the  oligarchical  con- 
spirators, but  had  been  baffled  and  driven  off  by  the  inflexible 
democracy  of  their  own  seamen.^  If  at  Athens,  the  calcula- 
tions of  these  conspirators  had  succeeded  more  triumphantly 
than  could  have  been  expected  beforehand — everywhere  else 
they  had  completely  miscarried  ;  not  merely  at  Samos  and  in 
the  fleet,  but  also  with  the  allied  dependencies.  At  the  time 
when  Peisander  quitted  Samos  for  Athens  to  consummate  the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  even  without  Alkibiad^s,  he  and  others 
had  gone  round  many  of  the  dependencies  and  had  effected  a 
similar  revolution  in  their  internal  government,  in  hopes  that 
they"  would  thus  become  attached  to  the  new  oligarchy  at 
Athens.  But  this  anticipation  (as  Phrynichus  had  predicted) 
was  nowhere  realised.  The  newly-created  oligarchies  only 
became  more  anxious  for  complete  autonomy  than  the  demo- 
cracies had  been  before.  At  Thasos  especially,  a  body  of  exiles 
who  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in  Peloponnesus  were  recalled, 
and  active  preparations  were  made  for  revolt,  by  new  fortifica- 
tions as  well  as  by  new  triremes.^  Instead  of  strengthening 
their  hold  on  the  maritime  empire,  the  Four  Hundred  thus 
found  that  they  had  actually  weakened  it;  while  the  pro- 
nounced hostility  of  the  armament  at  Samos  not  only  put  an 
end  to  all  their  hopes  abroad,  but  rendered  their  situation  at 
home  altogether  precarious. 


*  Lysias  cont  Eratosthen.  sect  43, 
c  9,  p.  4llf  Reisk.  ob  yhp  ¥w  vpArw 
(Kratosthenib)  r^  Ifurdp^  vX^ci  r& 
^tftantak  htpoJ^w^  &A\&  iral  M  rS»  Trrpor 

maS%9r^  K^vyw  41  *EAAiyoir^rrov  rpnip- 


dpxos  JcaroXcir^  r^r  rowr.  /icr^  'larpo* 
K\iovt  jcoi  kriptfp  ....   a^iK6iityos  Z^ 
Scvpo  rh»(urria  rots  fiovXoiUvois  hifioKpfk' 
rlajf  ttytu  iirparr^, 
•  Thucyd.  viil  64. 
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Mistrust 
and  discord 
among  I 
Four  Hun 
dred  them* 


From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Antiphon  first 
learnt,  through  the  arrival  of  Chsereas  at  Athens,  the 
JS^  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Samos— discord, 
mistrust,  and  alarm  began  to  spread  even  among 
Slil^Stio^  their  own  members ;  together  with  a  conviction  that 
party  formed  ^^g  oHgarchy  could  ncvcr  stand  except  through  the 
Theramen«8.  prescncc  of  a  Pcloponnesiau  garrison  in  Athens. 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  the  leading  minds  who  directed  the 
majority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta 
for  concluding  peace  (these  envoys  never  reached  Sparta, 
teing  seized  by  the  Parali  and  sent  prisoners  to  Aigos,  as 
above  stated).  They  farther  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
special  fort  at  Eetioneia,  the  projecting  mole  which  contracted 
and  commanded,  on  the  northern  side,  the  narrow  entrance  of 
Peiraeus.  Against  their  proceedings,  however,  there  b^an  to 
arise,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Four  Hundred,  an  opposition 
minority  affecting  popular  sentiment,  among  whom  the  most 
conspicuous  persons  were  Theramenfis  and  Aristokrat^.* 

Though  these  two  men  had  stood  forward  prominently  as 
contrivers  and  actors  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the 
conspiracy,  they  had  found  themselves  bitterly  disappointed 
by  the  result  Individually,  their  ascendency  with  their  col- 
leagues was  inferior  to  that  of  Peisander,  Kallxschrus,  Phryni- 
chus, and  others ;  while,  collectively,  the  ill^otten  power  of 
the  Four  Hundred  was  diminished  in  value,  as  much  as  it  was 
aggravated  in  peril,  by  the  loss  of  the  foreign  empire  and  the 
alienation  of  their  Samian  armament  Now  began  the  work- 
ings of  jealousy  and  strife  among  the  successful  conspirators, 
each  of  whom  had  entered  into  the  scheme  with  unbounded 
expectations  of  personal  ambition  for  himself — each  had 
counted  on  stepping  at  once  into  the  first  place  among  the 
new  oligarchical  body.  In  a  democracy  (observes  Thucydid^) 
contentions  for  power  and  pre-eminence  provoke  in  the  un- 
successful competitors  less  of  fierce  antipathy  and  sense  of 
injustice,  than  in  an  oHgarchy;  for  the  losing  candidates 
acquiesce  with  comparatively  little  repugnance   in  the  un- 


>  Thucyd.  viii.  89,  9a  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  and  motives  of 
Theramen^s,  as  given  by  Lysias  in  the 
Oration  contra  Eratosthenem  (Orat  xii. 
sect  66,  67,  79;  Orat  xiil  cont  Agorat. 


sect  12*17),  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
that  of  lliucydidds  (viii.  89) :  compare 
Aristophan.  Ran.  541 -966 ;  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  u,  3,  zj-yx 
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favourable  vote  of  a  lai^e  miscellaneous  body  of  unknown 
citizens;  but  they  are  angry  at  being  put  aside  by  a  few 
known  comrades,  their  rivals  as  well  as  their  equals :  more- 
over at  the  moment  when  an  oligarchy  of  ambitious  men  has 
just  rabed  itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  democracy,  every  man  of 
the  conspirators  is  in  exaggerated  expectation — every  one 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  become  at  once  the  first  man  of  the 
body,  and  is  dissatisfied  if  he  be  merely  put  upon  a  level  with 
the  rest^ 


*  Thnqrd.  viiL  89.  ^v  W  rovro  fth^ 
^li/ta  mKtrii^  rod  X<^ov  alnM,  iccrr* 
tiims  9^  ipiKmifdas  ol  voXAoi  ainw  r^ 
T04o6r^  vpoadictirrOf  ir  frtp  lud  fid\urra 
JAryapx^  ^<^  8iy/U4McparCct5  ywofihrfi  iar6\- 
XMtrtu,  lUbn-ci  7Jkf»  a69i)/iC0^y  i^tovffiy  obx 
twms  lo'ou  &AA^  jrai  voXv  wpiiros  aOrhs 
itmrros  f imu'  ix  8i  ^fifUMcparlas  tdpdirtfs 
yryp^UniSf  h^w  rk  iwofitdrorra,  in  oifK 
imh  rmv  ifiMtfWf  i\affiro6fAtv6s  ris  ^4p^i, 

I  give  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me 
the  proper  sense  of  this  passage,  the 
last  words  of  which  are  ooscure :  see 
fStkt  lonc^  notes  of  the  commentators, 
especially  Dr.  Arnold  and  Poppo.  Dr. 
Arnold  considers  rw  bixolttv  as  a  neuter, 
and  gives  the  paraphrase  of  the  last 
daase  as  follows : — '*  Whereas  under  an 
old  established  government,  they  (ambi- 
tions men  of  Ulent)  are  prepared  to 
fiul :  they  know  that  the  weight  of  the 
government  is  against  them,  and  are 
thus  spared  the  peculiar  pain  of  being 
beaten  in  a  fair  race,  when  they  and 
their  competitors  start  with  equal  advan- 
tages, ana  there  is  nothing  to  lessen  the 
mortification  of  defeat.  *Air^  rw  hitoUcv 
4kaffiro6faMvos,  is,  Mng  beaten  when  the 
game  is  tqualy  when  the  terms  of  the 
match  arefair^'* 

I  cannot  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  expla- 
nation of  these  words,  or  of  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage.  He  thinks  that 
ThncydidSs  means  to  affirm  what  applies 
gcneraUy  "to  an  opposition  minority 
when  it  succeeds  in  revolutionizing  the 
established  government,  whether  the  go- 
remment  be  a  democracy  or  a  monarchy 
— whether  the  minority  be  an  aristo- 
cratical  party  or  a  popular  one."  It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
affirmation  bears  only  on  the  special 
case  of  an  oligarchical  conspiracy  sub- 
▼eiting  a  democracy,  and  that  the  com- 
parison taken  is  only  applicable  to  the 
state  of  things  as  it  stood  under  the  pre- 
ceding democracy. 


Next,  the  explanation  given  of  the 
words  by  Dr.  Arnold  assumes  that  "to 
be  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  or  when  the 
terms  of  the  match  are  fair,'*  causes  to 
the  loser  the  maximum  of  pain  and 
offence.  This  is  surely  not  the  fact ;  or 
rather,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  man 
who  loses  his  cause  or  his  election 
through  unjust  favour,  jealousy,  or  anti- 
pathy, is  more  hurt  than  if  he  had  lost  it 
under  circumstances  where  he  could  find 
no  injustice  to  complain  of.  In  both 
cases,  he  is  doubtless  mortified :  but  if 
there  be  injustice,  he  is  offended  and  angry 
as  well  as  mortified;  he  is  disposed  to  t^e 
vengeance  on  men  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
his  personal  enemies.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  the  mortification  of  simple 
failure,  from  the  discontent  and  anger 
arising  out  of  belief  that  the  failure 
has  l^en  unjustly  brought  about :  it  is 
this  discontent,  tending  to  break  out  in 
active  opposition,  whidi  Thucydid6s  has 
present  to  his  mind  in  the  comparison 
which  he  takes  between  the  state  of 
feeling  which  precedes  and  follows  the 
subversion  of  the  democracy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  r&v 
ifUfUtt^  are  masculine,  and  that  they 
have  reference  (like  irdrrts  and  taot  in 
the  preceding  line)  to  the  privileged 
minority  of  equal  confederates  who  are 
supposed  to  have  just  got  possession  of 
the  government.  At  Sparta,  the  word 
ol  Sfioioi  acquired  a  sort  of  technical 
sense  to  designate  the  small  ascendent 
minority  of  wealthy  Spartan  citizens, 
who  monopolised  in  their  own  hands 
political  power,  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  the  remainder  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
iii.  3,  5;  Xenoph.  Resp.  Lac  x.  7;  xiii.  i; 
Demosth.  cont  Lept.  s.  88).  Now  their 
S/xotot  or  peers,  here  indicated  by  Thucy- 
did€s  as  the  peers  of  a  recently- formed 
oligarchy,  are  not  merely  equal  among 
themselves,  but  rivals  one  with  another, 
and  personally  known  to  each  other.  It  is 
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Such  were  the  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition,  mingled 
ThenunenCs  with  despondency,  which  sprung  up  among  a  minority 
thSlhcViY©  of  the  Four  Hundred,  immediately  after  the  news  of 
shsoT^  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Samos  among 
nahl^.        the    armament      Theramends,  the    leader  of  this 


important  to  bear  in  mind  all  these  attri- 
butes as  tacitly  implied  (though  not  lite- 
rally designated  or  connoted)  by  the  word 
tyuoioi  or  peers  ;  because  the  comparison 
instituted  by  Thucydides  is  founded  on 
all  the  attributes  taken  together ;  just  as 
Aristotle  (Rhetoric  ii.  8 ;  ii.  13,  4),  in 
speaking  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  apt 
to  arise  towards  robs  Sfutlovs,  considers 
them  as  iuntpdtrras  and  iunaymylirras. 

The  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  were 
all  peers — equals,  rivals,  and  personally 
known  among  one  another — who  had 
just  raised  themselves  by  joint  conspiracy 
to  supreme  power.  Theramen^s,  one  of 
the  number,  conceives  himself  entitled 
to  pre-eminence,  but  finds  that  he  is 
shut  out  from  it;  the  men  who  shut 
him  out  being  this  small  body  of  known 
equals  and  rivals.  He  is  inclined  to 
impute  the  exclusion  to  personal  motives 
on  the  part  of  this  small  knot — to  selfish 
ambition  on  the  part  of  each — to  ill-will 
—to  jealousy — to  wrongful  partiality: 
so  that  he  thinks  himself  injured,  and 
the  sentiment  of  injury  is  embittered  by 
the  circumstance  that  those  from  whom 
it  proceeds  are  a  narrow,  known,  and 
definite  body  of  colleagues.  Whereas, 
if  his  exclusion  had  taken  place  under 
the  democracy,  by  the  suHrage  of  a 
large,  miscellaneous,  and  personally  un- 
known collection  of  citizens — he  would 
have  been  far  less  likely  to  carry  off 
with  him  a  sense  of  injury.  Doubtless 
he  would  have  been  mortified :  but  he 
would  not  have  looked  upon  the  electors 
in  the  light  of  jealous  or  selfish  rivals, 
nor  woiUd  they  form  a  definite  body 
before  him  for  his  indignation  to  con- 
centrate itself  upon.  Thus  Nikoma- 
chid^s — whom  Sokrat^  (see  Xenophon, 
Memor,  iii.  4)  meets  returning  mortified 
because  the  people  had  chosen  another 
person  and  not  him  as  general — would 
nave  been  not  only  mortified,  bat  angry 
and  vindictive  besides,  if  he  had  been 
excluded  by  a  few  peers  and  rivals. 

Such,  in  my  judgement,  is  the  com- 
parison which  Thucydid^  wishes  to 
draw  between  the  effect  of  disappoint- 
ment inflicted  by  the  suffrage  of  a 
numerous  and  miscellaneous  Dody  of 
citizens — compared  with  disappointment 


inflicted  by  a  small  knot  of  oligarchical 
peers  upon  a  competitor  among  their 
own  number,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  the  expectations  of  all  these  peers 
are  exaggerated,  in  conse<^uence  of  the 
recent  acquisition  of  their  power.  I 
believe  the  remark  of  the  historian  to  be 
quite  just ;  and  that  the  disa4>pointment 
in  the  first  case  is  less  intense — less  con- 
nected with  the  sentiment  of  injniy— 
and  less  likely  to  lead  to  active  mani- 
festation of  enmity.  This  is  one  among 
the  advantages  of  a  nomerons  suffrage. 

I  cannot  letter  illustrate  the  jealousies 
pretty  sure  to  break  out  among  a  small 
number  of  Zfwtoi  or  rival  peers,  than  bj 
the  description  which  Justin  gives  of  the 
leading  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great 
immemately  after  that  monarch's  death 
(Justin,  xii.  2) : — 

"Caeterum,  occiso  Alexandro,  non, 
ut  Iseti,  ita  et  securi  fuere,  omnibus 
unum  locum  competentibus :  nee  minus 
milites  invicem  se  timebant,  quorum  et 
libertas  solutior  et  favor  incertus  eiat. 
Inter  ipsos  vero  a^uaUtas  discordiam 
augedatf  nemine  tantum  cseteros  exce- 
dente,  at  d  aliquis  se  sulmiitteret*' 

Compare  Plutarch,  L3rsander,  c  23. 

Haack  and  Poppo  tlunk  that  ii»Sim 
cannot  be  masculine,  because  inri  rmv 
dfiolotp  ikeuraovfuros  would  not  then  be 
correct,  but  ought  to  be,  iwh  rwv  J^W 
iKaaaoiiuvos,  I  should  dispute,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  correctness  of  this 
criticism ;  for  there  are  quite  enough 
parallel  cases  to  defend  the  use  of  M 
here  (see  Thucyd.  i.  17;  iii.  82 ;  iv.  115; 
vi.  28,  &C.).  But  we  need  not  enter  into 
the  debate ;  for  the  genitive  rmw  ^ft/o(t0 
depends  rather  upon  rd  ^wofiatnm 
which  precedes,  than  upon  ^Xaatnifnanf 
which  follows ;  and  the  preposition  tr^ 
is  what  we  should  naturally  expect 
To  mark  this  I  have  put  a  comma  alter 
kwoficdvorra  as  well  as  after  byuotrnv. 

To  show  that  an  opinion  is  not  correct, 
indeed,  does  not  afford  certain  evidence 
that  Thucydides  may  not  have  advanced 
it :  for  he  might  be  mistaken.  But  it 
ought  to  count  as  good  presumptive  eri- 
dence,  unless  the  words  peremptoiily 
bind  us  to  the  contrary;  which  m  this 
case  they  do  not 
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minority — sl  man  of  keen  ambition,  clever  but  unsteady  and 
treacherous,  not  less  ready  to  desert  his  party  than  to  betray 
his  country,  though  less  prepared  for  extreme  atrocities  than 
many  of  his  oligarchical  comrades — beg^n  to  look  out  for 
a  good  pretence  to  disconnect  himself  from  a  precarious  enter- 
prise. Taking  advantage  of  the  delusion  which  the  Four 
Hundred  had  themselves  held  out  about  the  fictitious  Five 
Thousand,  he  insisted  that  since  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
newly-formed  authority  were  so  much  more  formidable  than 
had  been  anticipated,  it  was  necessary  to  popularise  the  party 
by  enrolling  and  producing  these  Five  Thousand  as  a  real 
instead  of  a  fictitious  body.^ 

Such  an  opposition,  formidable  from  the  very  outset,  became 
still  bolder  and  more  developed  when  the  envoys  returned 
from  Samos,  with  an  account  of  their  reception  by  the  arma- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  answer,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the 
araiament,  whereby  Alkibiadfis  directed  the  Four  Hundred  to 
dissolve  themselves  forthwith,  but  at  the  same  time  approved 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Five  Thousand,  coupled  with  the 
restoration  of  the  old  senate.  To  enroll  the  Five  Thousand 
at  once,  would  be  meeting  the  army  half-way ;  and  there  were 
hopes  that  at  that  price  a  compromise  and  reconciliation 
might  be  effected,  of  which  Alkibiad^s  had  himself  spoken 
as  practicable.^  In  addition  to  the  formal  answer,  the  envoys 
doubtless  brought  back  intimation  of  the  enraged  feelings 
manifested  by  the  armament,  and  of  their  eagerness,  uncon- 
trollable by  every  one  except  Alkibiadfis,  to  sail  home  forthwith 
and  rescue  Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred.  Hence  arose  an 
increased  conviction  that  the  dominion  of  the  latter  could  not 
last ;  and  an  ambition,  on  the  part  of  others  as  well  as  Thera- 


'  Thucyd.  viiL  86,  2.  Of  this  sentence 
from  ^fio^fi^oi  down  to  leaBurrdyai^ 
I  only  profess  to  understand  the  last 
clause.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
many  conjectural  amendments  of  a  cor- 
rupt text,  none  of  them  satisfactory. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  86-89.  ^^  is  alleged 
hyAndoIud^s  (in  an  Oration  delivered 
many  years  afterwards  before  the  people 
of  Athens — De  I^pditu  suo,  sect  lO-iO, 
that  during  this  spring  he  furnished  the 
tnnament  at  Samos  with  wood  proper 
for  the  construction  of  oars— only  ob- 
tained by  the  special  favour  of  Archelaus 
lung  of  Macedonia,  and  of  which  the 

VOL.  VI. 


armament  then  stood  in  great  need. 
He  farther  alleges,  that  he  afterwards 
visited  Athens,  while  the  Four  Hundred 
were  in  full  dominion;  and  that  Pei- 
sander,  at  the  head  of  this  oligarchical 
body,  threatened  his  life  for  having 
furnished  such  valuable  aid  to  the  arma« 
ment,  then  at  enmitv  with  Athens. 
Though  he  saved  his  life  by  clinging  to 
the  altar,  yet  he  had  to  endure  bonds 
and  manifold  hard  treatment 

Of  these  claims  which  Andokid^s 
prefers  to  the  favour  of  the  subsequent 
democracy,  I  do  not  know  how  much 


IS  true. 


U 
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menfis,  to  stand  forward  as  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition 
against  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand.^ 

Against  this  popular  opposition,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus 
Measures  of  excrtcd  thcmselves  with  demagogic  assiduity  to 
caress  and  keep  together  the  majority  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  well  as  to  uphold  their  power  without 
abridgement  They  were  noway  disposed  to  comply 
with  this  requisition  that  the  fiction  of  the  Five 
fo*r^he^!***  Thousand  should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  They 
knew  well  that  the  enrolment  of  so  many  partners* 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  democracy,  and  would  be 
in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  form,  an  annihilation  of  their 
own  power.  They  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede  with 
safety ;  while  the  menacing  attitude  of  Samos,  as  well  as  the 
opposition  growing  up  against  them  at  home  both  within  and 
without  their  own  body,  served  only  as  instigation  to  them  to 
accelerate  their  measures  for  peace  with  Sparta  and  to  secure 
the  introduction  of  a  Spartan  garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of  their  envoys 
from  Samos,  the  two  most  eminent  leaders,  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus,  went  themselves  with  ten  other  colleagues  in  all 
haste  to  Sparta,  prepared  to  purchase  peace  and  the  promise 
of  Spartan  aid  almost  at  any  price.     At  the  same  time  the 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  89.  <ra^4a-rara  8i 
ainobs  ^i^p^  th  iv  rf  SeCjuy  tow 
*AAjicii3i(i8ov  IffxvpiL  6yra,  fcal  Urt  ahrois 
ovK  4Ji6Kti  y6ixifioy  rh  Trjs  iXtyapxias 
l^a-ta-dcu,  iiyt0vi((ro  odv  cfs  tKturros  wpO' 
ardrris  rov  Ji-fi/xov  4ir€a-6ai. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage  as  indi- 
cating what  is  really  meant  by  irpocrriTtys 
rov  8?/tou — "  the  leader  of  a  popular  op- 
position." Theramenes  and  the  other  per- 
sons here  spoken  of  did  not  even  mention 
the  name  of  the  democracy — they  took 
up  simply  the  name  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand— yet  they  are  still  called  wpSffrarai 
rod  ^fioVf  inasmuch  as  the  Five  Thou- 
sand were  a  sort  of  qualified  democracy, 
compared  to  the  Four  Hundred. 

The  words  denote  the  leader  of  a 
popular  party,  as  opposed  to  an  olig- 
archical party  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  70 ;  iv. 
66  ;  vi.  35),  in  a  form  of  government 
either  entirely  democratical,  or  at  least, 
in  which  the  public  assembly  is  fre- 
quently convoked  and  decides  on  many 
matters  of  importance.  Thucyd  id6s  does 
not  apply  the   words  to  any  Athenian 


except  in  the  case  now  before  us  respecting 
Theramenes  :  he  does  not  use  the  words 
even  with  respect  to  Kleon,  though  he 
employs  expressions  which  seem  equi- 
valent to  it  (iii.  36 ;  iv.  21) — Ar^p  Brifta- 
ytnyhs  icar*  ixttyor  rhp  XP^*^*^  ^•^  **^  ^^ 
w\ii0u  wt$caft6raroSj  &c  This  is  very 
different  from  the  words  which  he  ap- 
plies to  Perikl^ — &y  ykp  d  vvar^trarot 
rwy  fca0*  ieanhy  fcal  iyuoy  r^r  wo\i- 
rtlay  (i.  127).  Even  in  respect  to 
Nikias,  he  puts  him  in  conjunction  with 
Pleistoanax  at  Sparta,  and  talks  of  both 
of  them  as  <nrc^8oKrcs  r&  fuiXiirra  riip 
^ytfioyiay  (v.  16). 

Compare  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on 
vi.  35  ;  and  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth. 
i.  2,  Beilage  i,  p.  435-438- 

•  Thucyd.  vii.  92.  t^  fi^y  Korcurr^ai 
firrSxovs  roao^ovs,  ivriKpus  tur  5^/ioy 
^od/ucvoi,  &c. 

Aristotle  (Polit  v.  5,  4)  calls  Phryni- 
chus the  demagogue  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred ;  that  is,  the  person  who  most 
strenuously  served  their  interests  and 
struggled  for  their  favour. 
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construction  of  the  fortress  at  Eetioneia  was  prosecuted  with 
redoubled  zeal;  under  pretence  of  defending  the  entrance 
of  Peiraeus  against  the  armament  from  Samos,  if  the  threat  of 
their  coming  should  be  executed — but  with  the  real  purpose 
of  bringing  into  it  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  and  army.  For  this 
latter  object  every  facility  was  provided.  The  north-western 
comer  of  the  fortification  of  Peiraeus,  to  the  north  of  the 
harbour  and  its  mouth,  was  cut  off  by  a  cross  wall  reaching 
southward  so  as  to  join  the  harbour :  from  the  southern  end 
of  this  cross  wall,  and  forming  an  angle  with  it,  a  new  wall 
was  built,  fronting  the  harbour  and  running  to  the  extremity 
of  the  mole  which  narrowed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on 
the  northern  side,  at  which  mole  it  met  the  termination  of  the 
northern  wall  of  Peiraeus.  A  separate  citadel  was  thus  en- 
closed, defensible  against  any  attack  from  Peiraeus — furnished 
besides  with  distinct  broad  gates  and  posterns  of  its  own,  as 
well  as  with  facilities  for  admitting  an  enemy  within  it^  The 
new  cross  wall  was  carried  so  as  to  traverse  a  vast  portico  or 
open  market-house,  the  largest  in  Peiraeus :  the  larger  half 
of  this  portico  thus  became  enclosed  within  the  new  citadel^ 
and  orders  were  issued  that  all  the  com,  both  actually  ware- 
housed and  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  Peiraeus,  should  be 
deposited  therein  and  sold  out  from  thence  for  consumption. 
As  Athens  was  sustained  almost  exclusively  on  corn  brought 
from  Euboea  and  elsewhere,  since  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Dekeleia, — the  Four  Hundred  rendered  themselves  masters 
by  this  arrangement  of  all  the  subsistence  of  the  citizens,  as 
well  as  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour ;  either  to  admit  the 
Spartans  or  exclude  the  armament  from  Samos.* 

Though  Theramen^s,  himself  one  of  the  generals  named 
under  the  Four  Hundred,  denounced,  in  conjunction  with  his 
supporters,  the  treasonable  purpose  pf  this  new  citadel — yet 


*  Thucyd  viil  90-02.  rh  rtixos  rovro, 

I  presume  that  the  last  expression 
refers  to  facilities  for  admitting  the 
enemy  either  from  the  sea-side,  or  from 
the  land-side — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  old  wall  of 
Peiraeus,  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
new  citadel. 

See  Leake's  Topographic  Athens,  p. 


269,  270,  Germ,  transl. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  90.  Ht^KMfififfw  Hk  icol 
irrohiff  &c 

I  agree  with  the  note  in  M.  Didot's 
translation,  that  this  portico,  or  Aa/ie 
open  on  three  sides,  must  be  considered 
as  pre-existing  ;  not  as  having  been  first 
buut  now,  which  seems  to  be  the  sup- 
position of  Colonel  Leake,  and  tne 
commentators  generally. 

U   2 
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the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred  stood  to  their  resolution, 
Unaccount-  SO  that  the  building  made  rapid  progress  under  the 
wardncM  Superintendence  of  the  general  Alexikl^,  one  of  the 
daemoni^.  most  streuuous  of  the  oligarchical  faction.^  Such  was 
the  habit  of  obedience  at  Athens  to  an  established  authority, 
when  once  constituted — and  so  great  the  fear  and  mistrust 
arising  out  of  the  general  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  unknown  auxiliaries  supposed  to  be  prepared  to 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  Four  Hundred — that  the  people,  and 
even  armed  citizen  hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the  building, 
in  spite  of  their  suspicions  as  to  its  design.  Though  not 
completed,  it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  defensible,  when 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  returned  from  Sparta.  They  had 
gone  thither  prepared  to  surrender  everything, — not  merely 
their  naval  force,  but  their  city  itself — and  to  purchase  their 
own  personal  safety  by  making  the  Lacedaemonians  masters 
of  Peiraeus.^  Yet  we  read  with  astonishment  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  contract  any  treaty,  and  that 
they  manifested  nothing  but  backwardness  in  seizing  this 
golden  opportunity.  Had  Alkibiad^s  been  now  playing  their 
game,  as  he  had  been  doing  a  year  earlier,  immediately  before 
the  revolt  of  Chios — had  they  been  under  any  energetic  leaders 
to  impel  them  into  hearty  co-operation  with  the  treason  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  who  combined  at  this  moment  both  the  will 
and  the  power  to  place  Athens  in  their  hands,  if  seconded  by 
an  adequate  force — they  might  now  have  overpowered  their 
great  enemy  at  home,  before  the  armament  at  Samos  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  rescue. 

Considering  that  Athens  was  saved  from  capture  only 
by  the  slackness  and  stupidity  of  the  Spartans,  we  may  see 
that  the  armament  at  Samos  had  reasonable  excuse  for  their 
eagerness  previously  manifested  to  come  home ;  and  that  Alki- 
biad^s,  in  combating  that  intention,  braved  an  extreme  danger 
which  nothing  but  incredible  good  fortune  averted.  Why  the 
Lacedaemonians  remained  idle,  both  in  Peloponnesus  and  at 


*  Thucyd.  Viii.  91,  92.  *AXc|iicX^, 
ffrparrtyhy  6yra,  ix  t^j  6\tyapxitts  ical 
fi^Kurra    vpbf    robs     iratpovs    rcrpo^- 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  91.  'AXAi  KaX  robs 
wo\€fdovs  iffayay6iitifoi,  ftrcv  ruxAf  «ca2 


Ibid,    iiru^  ol  ck  riyt  AojctW/ioPM 
wwri  ^vfifiariKhy,  &c. 
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Dekeleia,  while  Athens  was  thus  betrayed  and  in  the  very 
throes  of  dissolution,  we  can  render  no  account :  possibly  the 
caution  of  the  Ephors  may  have  distrusted  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus,  from  the  mere  immensity  of  their  concessions. 
All  that  they  would  promise  was,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
of  42  triremes  (partly  from  Tarentum  and  Lokri) — now  about 
to  start  from  Las  in  the  Laconian  Gulf,  and  to  sail  to  Euboea 
on  the  invitation  of  a  disaffected  party  in  that  island — ^should 
so  far  depart  from  its  straight  course  as  to  hover  near  iEgina 
and  Peiraeus,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for 
attack  laid  open  by  the  Four  Hundred.^ 

Of  this  squadron,  however,  even  before  it  rounded  Cape 
Malea,  Theramen^  obtained  intelligence,  and   de-  Assassma- 
nounced  it  as  intended  to  operate  in  concert  with  pSj^^ichui 
the  Four  Hundred  for  the  occupation  of  Eetioneia.  ~i^^S^ 
Meanwhile  Athens  became  daily  a  scene  of  greater  dis-  J^J'^ 
content  and  disorder,  after  the  abortive  embassy  and  ^«'«"- 
return  from  Sparta  of  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus.    The  coercive 
ascendency  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  silently  disappearing, 
while  the  hatred  which  their  usurpation  had  inspired,  together 
with  the  fear  of  their  traitorous  concert  with  the  public  enemy, 
became  more  and  more  loudly  manifested  in  men's  private 
conversations,  as  well  as  in  gatherings  secretly  got  together 
within  numerous  houses ;  especially  the  house  of  the  peri- 
polarch  (the  captain  of  the  peripoli,  or  youthful  hoplites  who 
formed  the  chief  police  of  the  country).     Such  hatred  was  not 
long  in  passing  from  vehement  passion  into  act     Phrynichus, 
as  he  left  the  Senate-house,  was  assassinated  by  two  con- 
federates, one  of  them  a  peripolus,  or  youthful  hoplite,  in  the 
midst  of   the  crowded   market-place    and  in  full  daylight. 
The  man  who  struck  the  blow  made  his  escape,  but  his  com- 
rade was  seize?!  and  put  to  the  torture  by  order  of  the  Four 
Hundred  :*  he  was  however  a  stranger,  from  Argos,  and  either 
could  not  or  would   not  reveal  the  name  of  any  directing 
accomplice.    Nothing  was  obtained  from  him  except  general 


*  Thucyd.  viiL  91.  ■?r  ^4  ti  koI  rot- 
9vrw  hth  r&p  r^if  Karrtyopleiy  4x6yT»yf 
ical    oi    vdpv    HiafioK^i  fi6wow   rod 

The  rdactant  language,  in  which 
Thucjdid^s  admits  the  treasonable  con- 
cert of  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues  with 


the  Lacedaemonians,  deserves  notice — 
also  c  94,  rdxa  flip  n  xal  kwh  (vy- 
Kuyiivov  \6yov,  &c 

•  Thucyi  viii.  91.  The  statement  of 
Plutarch  is  in  many  respects  diffinrent 
(Alkibiad^s,  c  25). 
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indications  of  meetings  and  wide-spread  disaffection.  Nor  did 
the  Four  Hundred,  being  thus  left  without  special  evidence, 
dare  to  lay  hands  upon  Theramen^  the  pronounced  leader  of 
the  opposition  —  as  we  shall  find  Kridas  doing  six  years 
afterwards,  under  the  rule  of  the  Thirty.  The  assassins  of 
Phrynichus  remaining  undiscovered  and  unpunished,  Thera- 
menes  and  his  associates  became  bolder  in  their  opposition 
than  before.  And  the  approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Agesandridas  —  which,  having  now  taken  station  at 
Epidaurus,  had  made  a  descent  on  iEgina,  and  was  hovering 
not  far  off  Peiraeus,  altogether  out  of  the  straight  course  for 
Euboea — lent  double  force  to  all  their  previous  assertions 
about  the  imminent  dangers  connected  with  the  citadel  at 
Eetioneia. 

Amidst  this  exaggerated  alarm  and  discord,  the  general 
Rising  at  body  of  hoplites  became  penetrated  with  aversion,^ 
t^^tthc  every  day  increasing,  against  the  new  citadel  At 
dr^'-Sr  length  the  hoplites  of  the  tribe  in  which  Aristokratfe 
Se^^^wfort  (the  warmest  partisan  of  Theramenfes)  was  taxiarch, 
atEctwncia.  b^jng  on  duty  and  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
building,  broke  out  into  absolute  mutiny  against  it,  seized 
the  person  of  Alexikl^,  the  general  in  command,  and  put  him 
under  arrest  in  a  neighbouring  house ;  while  the  peripoli,  or 
youthful  military  police,  stationed  at  Munychia,  under  Her- 
mon,  abetted  them  in  the  proceeding.*  News  of  this  violence 
was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  Four  Hundred,  who  were  at  that 
moment  holding  session  in  the  Senate-house,  Theramente 
himself  being  present  Their  wrath  and  menace  were  at  first 
vented  against  him  as  the  instigator  of  the  revolt ;  a  charge 
against  which  he  could  only  vindicate  himself  by  volunteering 
to  go  among  the  foremost  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner. 
He  forthwith  started  in  haste  for  the  Peiraeus,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  generals  his  colleague,  who  was  of  the  same  political 
sentiment  as  himself  A  third  among  the  generals,  Aris- 
tarchus,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  oligarchs,  followed  Jiim, 
probably  from  mistrust,  together  with  some  of  the  younger 
Knights  (Horsemen  or  richest  class  in  the  state)  identified 
v;ith  the  cause  of  the  Four  Hundred.    The  oligarchical  par- 

'  Thucy<L  viii.  92.     rh  8i  fUyitrroi^,  r&p  AwKirwp  rh  (rriipos  ravra  ifioiktro. 
'  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  26,  represents  Hermon  as  one  of  the  assassins  of  Phry- 
nichus. 
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tisans  ran  to  marshal  themselves  in  arms — alarming  exaggera- 
tions being  rumoured,  that  Alexikl6s  had  been  put  to  death, 
and  that  Peiraeus  was  under  armed  occupation;  while  at 
Peiraeus  the  insurgents  imagined  that  the  hoplites  from  the 
city  were  in  full  march  to  attack  them.  For  a  time  all  was 
confusion  and  angry  sentiment,  which  the  slightest  untoward 
accident  might  have  inflamed  into  sanguinary  civil  carnage. 
Nor  was  it  appeased  except  by  earnest  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance from  the  elder  citizens  (aided  by  Thucydidds  of  Phar- 
salus,  proxenus  or  public  guest  of  Athens  in  his  native  town) 
on  the  ruinous  madness  of  such  discord  when  a  foreign  enemy 
was  almost  at  their  gates. 

The  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisis,  which 
brought  into  full  daylight  every  man's  real  political  sentiments, 
proved  the  oligarchical  faction,  hitherto  exaggerated  in  number, 
to  be  far  less  powerful  than  had  been  imagined  by  their  oppo- 
nents. And  the  Four  Hundred  had  found  themselves  too  much 
embarrassed  how  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  their  authority 
even  in  Athens  itself,  to  be  able  to  send  down  any  considerable 
force  for  the  protection  of  their  citadel  at  Eetioneia ;  though 
they  were  reinforced,  only  eight  days  before  their  fall,  by  at 
least  one  supplementary  member,  probably  in  substitution  for 
some  predecessor  who  had  accidentally  died.^  Theramends, 
on  reaching  Peiraeus,  began  to  address  the  mutinous  hoplites 
in  a  tone  of  simulated  displeasure,  while  Aristarchus  and  his 
oligarchical  companions  spoke  in  the  harshest  language,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  force  which  they  imagined  to  be  pre- 
sently coming  down  from  the  city.  But  these  menaces  were  met 
by  equal  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  hoplites,  who  even  appealed 
to  Theramenfi*  himself,  and  called  upon  him  to  say  whether  he 
thought  the  construction  of  this  citadel  was  for  the  good  of 
Athens,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  demolished.  His 
opinion  had  been  fully  pronounced  beforehand ;  and  he  replied, 
that  if  they  thought  proper  to  demolish  it,  he  cordially  con- 
curred. Without  farther  delay,  hoplites  and  unarmed  people 
mounted  pellmell  upon  the  walls,  and  commenced  the  demo- 
lition with  alacrity;  under  the  general  shout — "Whoever  is 


*  See  Lysias,  Orat  xx.  pro  Polystrato. 
The  £act  that  Polystratus  was  only  eight 
days  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
before  their  fall,  is  repeated  three  dis- 


tinct times  in  this  Orauon  (c.  2,  4,  5»  P* 
672,  674,  679,  Reisk.),  and  has  all  the 
air  of  truth. 
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for  the  Five  Thousand  in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred,  let  him 
lend  a  hand  in  this  work."  The  idea  of  the  old  democracy 
was  in  every  one's  mind,  but  no  man  uttered  the  word ;  the 
fear  of  the  imaginary  Five  Thousand  still  continuing.  The 
work  of  demolition  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  all  that  day, 
and  not  to  have  been  completed  until  the  next  day;  after 
which  the  hoplites  released  Alexiklfis  from  arrest,  without 
doing  him  any  injury.^ 

Two  things  deserve  notice,  among  these  details,  as  illus- 
trating the  Athenian  character.  Though  Alexikl^s  was  vehe- 
mently oligarchical  as  well  as  unpopular,  these  mutineers  do 
no  harm  to  his  person,  but  content  themselves  with  putting 
him  under  arrest.  Next,  they  do  not  venture  to  commence 
the  actual  demolition  of  the  citadel,  until  they  have  the  formal 
sanction  of  Theramen^s,  one  of  the  constituted  generals.  The 
strong  habit  of  legality,  implanted  in  all  Athenian  citizens  by 
their  democracy — and  the  care,  even  in  departing  from  it,  to 
depart  as  little  as  possible — stand  plainly  evidenced  in  these 
proceedings. 

The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the  ascendency 
Decline  of    of  the  Four  Hundred.    Yet  they  assembled  on  the 

the  Four  ^ 

Hundred—    morTow  as  usual  in  the  Senate-house ;  and  they 

concessions  _  ,  ' 

made  by       appear,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  to  have  directed 

them— re-  /    1      •  1  1 

newai  of  one  of  their  members  to  draw  up  a  real  list,  giving 
Assembly,  body  to  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousand.*  Mean- 
while the  hoplites  in  Peiraeus,  having  finished  the  levelling 
of  the  new  fortifications,  took  the  still  more  important  step  of 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  92,  93.  In  the  Oration 
of  Demosthenes  (or  Deinarchus)  against 
Theokrin^s  (c  17,  p.  1343)  the  speaker 
Epichares  makes  allusion  to  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  by  Aristo- 
krat6s,  uncle  of  his  grandfather.  The 
allusion  chiefly  deserves  notice  from 
the  erroneous  mention  ofKritias  and  the 
return  of  the  Demos  from  exile — be- 
traying a  complete  confusion  between 
the  events  in  the  time  of  the  Four 
Hundred  and  those  in  the  time  of  the 
Tmrty. 

•  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c  4, 
p.  675,  Reisk. 

This  task  was  confided  to  Polystratus, 
a  very  recent  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  therefore  probably  less 
unpopidar  than  the  rest.    In  his  defence 


after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy, 
he  pretended  to  have  undertaken  the 
task  much  against  liis  will,  and  to  have 
drawn  up  a  list  containing  9000  names 
instead  of  50cx>. 

It  may  probably  have  been  in  this 
meeting  of  the  Four  Hundred,  that 
Antiphon  delivered  his  oration  strongly 
recommending  concord — Hcpl  6fu»Jas, 
All  his  eloquence  was  required  just  now, 
to  bring  back  the  oligarchical  party, 
if  possible,  into  united  action.  Philo- 
stratus  (Vit.  Sophistar.  c  xv.  p.  500,  cd. 
Olear.)  expresses  great  admiration  for 
this  oration,  which  is  several  times 
alluded  to  both  by  Harpokration  and 
Suidas.  See  Westermann,  Gesch.  der 
Griech.  Beredsamkeit,  Beilage  ii  p. 
276. 
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entering;  armed  as  they  were,  into  the  theatre  of  Dionysus 
hard  by  (in  Peiraeus,  but  on  the  verge  of  Munychia)  and  there 
holding  a  formal  assembly ;  probably  under  the  convocation 
of  the  general  Theramente,  pursuant  to  the  forms  of  the  ante- 
cedent democracy.   They  here  took  the  resolution  of  adjourning 
their  assembly  to  the  Anakeion,  (or  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  Dioskuri,)  in  the  city  itself  and  close  under  the 
acropolis ;  whither  they  immediately  marched  and  established 
themselves,  still  retaining  their  arms.     So  much  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred  changed,  that  they,  who  had  on  the 
preceding  day  been  on  the  aggressive  against  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  mutineers  in  Peiraeus,  were  now  thrown  upon  the 
defensive  against  a  formal  assembly,  all  armed,  in  the  city  and 
close  by  their  own  Senate-house.     Feeling  themselves  too 
weak  to  attempt  any  force,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  Anakeion 
to  n^otiate  and  offer  concessions.    They  engaged  to  publish 
the  list  of  The  Five  Thousand,  and  to  convene  them  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  periodical  cessation  and  renewal 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  by  rotation  from  the  Five  Thousand,  in 
such  order  as  the  latter  themselves  should  determine.    But 
they  entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  effecting  this, 
and  that  internal  peace  might  be  maintained,  without  which 
there  was  no  hope  of  defence  against  the  enemy  without. 
Many  of  the  hoplites  in  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly 
in  the  Anakeion,  and  took  part  in  the  debates.    The  position  of 
the  Four  Hundred  being  no  longer  such  as  td  inspire  fear,  the 
tongues  of  speakers  were  now  again  loosed,  and  the  ears  of 
the  multitude  again  opened — for  the  first  time  since  the  arrival 
of  Peisander  from  Samos,  with  the  plan  of  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy.     Such  renewal  of  free  and  fearless  public  speech, 
the  peculiar  life-principle  of  the  democracy,  was  not  less  whole- 
some in  tranquillizing  intestine  discord,  than  in  heightening 
the  sentiment  of   common   patriotism    against    the  foreign 
enemy.^    Tlie  assembly  at  length  dispersed,  after  naming  an 
early  future  time  for  a  second  assembly,  to  bring  about  the  re- 
establishment  of  harmony,  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.' 


'  Thticyd.  viii.  93.  T^  Ji  ww  tX^^oj 
T«r  drXirfir,  &y^  voXXwy  tna\  wphs 
W9Wohs  \6yvy  ytyifOfi4ywy,1iwt^ 

tidXiara   wtpl   rov   wayrhs   vo\i-        The   definitioii   of  time   must  here 


TIICOV. 

■  ThucycL  viii.  93.     ^vytx^f^^^  ^^ 
rjtrat  iy  r^  Atoyvat^  wtp\  dfioyoias. 
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On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  this  assembly  in  the 
Lacedaemo-  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  on  the  point  of  coming 
threatens  together,  the  news  ran  through  Peiraeus  and  Athens, 
TO^s  b7to  th^it  the  forty-two  triremes  under  the  Lacedaemonian 
Euboea,  Agesandrfdas,  having  recently  quitted  the  harbour  of 
Megara,  were  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Salamis  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  Peiraeus.  Such  an  event,  while  causing  universal 
consternation  throughout  the  city,  confirmed  all  the  previous 
warnings  of  Theramen^s  as  to  the  treasonable  destination  of 
the  citadel  recently  demolished,  and  every  one  rejoiced  that  the 
demolition  had  been  accomplished  just  in  time.  For^[oing 
their  intended  assembly,  the  citizens  rushed  with  one  accord 
down  to  Peiraeus,  where  some  of  them  took  post  to  garrison 
the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour — others  got  aboard  the 
triremes  lying  in  the  harbour— others,  again,  laimched  some 
fresh  triremes  from  the  boat-houses  into  the  water.  Agesan- 
dridas  rowed  along  the  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Peiraeus ;  but 
found  nothing  to  promise  concert  within,  or  tempt  him  to  the 
intended  attack.  Accordingly,  he  passed  by  and  moved  on- 
ward to  Sunium  in  a  southerly  direction.  Having  doubled  the 
cape  of  Sunium,  he  then  turned  his  course  along  the  coast  of 
Attica  northward,  halted  for  a  little  while  between  Thorikus 
and  Prasiae,  and  presently  took  station  at  Or6pus.^ 

Though  relieved  when  they  found  that  he  passed  by  Peiraeus 
Naval         without  making  any  attack,  the  Athenians  knew  that 

battle  near       f.,..  1  .  -r^i  i»i_ 

Erctria-      his  dcstmatiou  must  now  be  aeainst  Euboea ;  which 

Athenians  -  «ii«.  «t*- 

defeated—  to  thcm  was  hardly  less  important  than  Peiraeus,  smce 
revolts.  their  main  supplies  were  derived  from  that  island 
Accordingly  they  put  to  sea  at  once  with  all  the  triremes 
which  could  be  manned  and  got  ready  in  the  harbour.  But 
from  the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  coupled  with  the  mistrust  and 
dissension  now  reigning,  and  the  absence  of  their  great  naval 
force  at  Samos — the  crews  mustered  were  raw  and  ill-selected, 
and  the  armament  inefficient  Polystratus,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  perhaps  others  of  them  also,  were  aboard ; 
men  who  had  an  interest  in  defeat  rather  than  victory.'  Thy- 
mocharSs  the  admiral  conducted  them  round  Cape  Sunium  to 


allude  to  the  morrow,  or  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  morrow:  at  least  it  seems  im- 
possible that  the  city  could  be  left  longer 
than  this  interval  without  a  government. 


'  Thucyd.  viiL  94. 

•  Lysias,   Orat    xx.  pro  Polystrato, 
c  4,  p.  676,  Reisk. 
From  another  passage  in  this  oratioDi 
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Eretria  in  Eubcea,  where  he  found  a  few  other  triremes,  which 
made  up  his  whole  fleet  to  36  sail 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  harbour  and  disembarked, 
when,  without  allowing  time  for  his  men  to  procure  refresh- 
ment— ^he  found  himself  compelled  to  fight  a  battle  with  the 
forty-two  ships  of  Agesandridas,  who  had  just  sailed  across 
from  Ordpus,  and  was  already  approaching  the  harbour.  This 
surprise  had  been  brought  about  by  the  anti- Athenian  party 
in  Eretria,  who  took  care,  on  the  arrival  of  Thymochar^s,  that 
no  provisions  should  be  found  in  the  market-place,  so  that  his 
men  were  compelled  to  disperse  and  obtain  them  from  houses 
at  the  extremity  of  the  town ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  signal 
was  hoisted,  visible  at  Or6pus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait 
(less  than  seven  miles  broad),  indicating  to  Agesandridas  the 
precise  moment  for  bringing  his  fleet  across  to  the  attack,  with 
their  crews  fresh  after  the  morning  meaL  Thymocharfis,  on 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his  men  aboard ; 
but  to  his  disappointment,  many  of  them  were  found  to  be  so 
far  off"  that  they  could  not  be  brought  back  in  time — so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  sail  out  and  meet  the  Peloponnesians  with 
ships  very  inadequately  manned.  In  a  battle  Immediately 
outside  of  the  Eretrian  harbour,  he  was,  after  a  short  contest, 
completely  defeated,  and  his  fleet  driven  back  upon  the  shore. 
Some  of  his  ships  escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to  a  fortified  post 
garrisoned  by  the  Athenians  themselves  not  far  from  Eretria : 
yet  not  less  than  22  triremes,  out  of  the  whole  36,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Agesandridas,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  crews 
were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Of  those  seamen  who  escaped, 
too,  many  found  their  death  from  the  hands  of  the  Eretrians, 
into  whose  city  they  fled  for  shelter.  On  the  news  of  this 
battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but  also  all  Euboea  (except  Oreus 
in  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was  settled  by  Athenian 
Kleruchs)  declared  its  revolt  from  Athens,  which  had  been 
intended  more  than  a  year  before — and  took  measures  for  de- 
fending itself  in  concert  with  Agesandridas  and  the  Boeotians.^ 


it  wonld  seem  that  Polystratus  was  in 
command  of  the  fleet— possibly  enough, 
in  conjunction  with  Thvmochar^s,  ac- 
cording to  a  common  Athenian  practice 
(c  5»  P>  679)*  His  son  who  defends 
him  afnrms  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle. 


Diodorus  (xiii.  34)  mentions  the  dis- 
cord among  the  crews  on  board  these 
ships  under  Thymochar6s ;  almost  the 
only  point  which  we  learn  from  his 
meagre  notice  of  this  interesting  period. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  5  ;  viii.  95. 
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111  could  Athens  endure  a  disaster,  in  itself  so  immense  and 
Dismay  at  aggravated,  under  the  present  distressed  condition  of 
her  ruin  in-  the  city.  Her  last  fleet  was  destroyed;  her  nearest 
the  Lac^  and  most  precious  island  torn  from  her  side ;  an  island 
ha<r^t^  which  of  late  had  yielded  more  to  her  wants  than 
Slrgy.  Attica  itself,  but  which  was  now  about  to  become  a 
hostile  and  aggressive  neighbour.^  The  previous  revolt  of 
Euboea,  occurring  thirty-four  years  before  during  the  maximum 
of  Athenian  power,  had  been  even  then  a  terrible  blow  to 
Athens,  and  formed  one  of  the  main  circumstances  which 
forced  upon  her  the*  humiliation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce. 
But  this  second  revolt  took  place  when  she  had  not  only  no 
means  of  reconquering  the  island,  but  no  means  even  of 
defending  Peiraeus  against  the  blockade  by  the  enemy's  fleet 

The  dismay  and  terror  excited  by  the  news  at  Athens  W2S 
unbounded;  even  exceeding  what  had  been  felt  after  the 
Sicilian  catastrophe,  or  the  revolt  of  Chios.  There  was  no 
second  reserve  now  in  the  treasury,  such  as  the  thousand 
talents  which  had  rendered  such  essential  service  on  the  last- 
mentioned  occasioa  In  addition  to  their  foreign  dangers,  the 
Athenians  were  farther  weighed  down  by  two  intestine  cala- 
mities in  themselves  hardly  supportable — alienation  of  their 
own  fleet  at  Samos,  and  the  discord,  yet  unappeased,  within 
their  own  walls ;  wherein  the  Four  Hundred  still  held  pro- 
visionally the  reins  of  government,  with  the  ablest  and  most 
unscrupulous  leaders  at  their  head.  In  the  depth  of  their 
despair,  the  Athenians  expected  nothing  less  than  to  see  the 
victorious  fleet  of  Agesandridas  (more  than  sixty  triremes 
strong,  including  the  recent  captures)  off"  the  Peiraeus,  for- 
bidding all  importation,  and  threatening  them  with  approaching 
famine,  in  combination  with  Agis  at  Dekeleia.  The  enterprise 
would  have  been  easy,  for  there  were  neither  ships  nor  seamen 
to  repel  him  ;  and  his  arrival  at  this  critical  moment  would 
most  probably  have  enabled  the  Four  Hundred  to  resume 
their  ascendency,  with  the  means  as  well  as  the  disposition  to 
introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into  the  city.*  And  though 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  95.  To  show  what 
Euboea  became  at  a  later  period,  see 
Demosthenes,  De  Fals.  Legat  c.  64, 
p.  409 — rh  4v  ^itfio(<f  KartiffKtvcurBria'i- 
fiwa  SpfivrfipM  i^f*  ifJMs,  &c.;  and  De- 


mosthenfe,  De  Corona,  c.  71 — fa-Xow  V 
il  Bd^Mffffa  twh  r&p  iK  riis  iiffiolas  ipfut- 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  69.   MdKurra  J*  alno^s 
Koi  81'  iyyvrdrov  49op6fitt,  cl  ol  wo\4fwi 
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the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Samos  would  have  pre- 
vented this  extremity,  yet  it  could  not  have  arrived  in  time, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  a  prolonged  blockade.  Moreover 
the  mere  transfer  of  the  fleet  from  Samos  to  Athens  would 
have  left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defenceless  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians,  and  would  have  caused  the 
loss  of  all  the  Athenian  empire.  Nothing  could  have  saved 
Athens,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  at  this  juncture  had  acted  with 
reasonable  vigour,  instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to  Euboea, 
now  an  easy  and  certain  conquest  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
when  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  went  to  Sparta  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Lacedaemonian 
aid  and  accommodation — so  now,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
Athens  owed  her  salvation  only  to  the  fact  that  the  enemies 
actually  before  her  were  indolent  and  dull  Spartans — not 
enterprising  Syracusans  under  the  conduct  of  Gylippus.^  And 
this  is  the  second  occasion  (we  may  add)  on  which  Athens 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
AIkibiad£s  in  retaining  the  armament  at  Samos. 

Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  no  Agesandridas  appeared 
off  Peiraeus ;  so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  which  they  The  Four 
contrived  to  man  as  a  remnant  for  defence,  had  no  areput 
enemy  to  repel*    Accordingly  the  Athenians  were  democracy 
allowed  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  repose  which  enabled  restored, 
them  to  recover  partially  both  from  consternation  and  from 
intestine  discord.     It  was  their  first  proceeding,  when  the 
hostile  fleet  did  not  appear,  to  convene  a  public  assembly,  and 
that  too  in  the  Pnyx  itself;  the  habitual  scene  of  the  demo- 
cratical  assemblies,  well-calculated  to  re-inspire  that  patriotism 
which  had  now  been  dumb  and  smouldering  for  the  four  last 
months.    In  this  assembly  the  tide  of  opinion  ran  vehemently 
against  the  Four  Hundred.^    Even  those,  who  (like  the  Board 


T&r  Hcipaia  $(nifioy  itrra  Ptw  vXctr*  ictd 
^^op  o^jc  ^Ifdiy  Mfu(oif  abrobs  wapuveu, 
*0»f^  hPf  tl  ro\firip6T€p9i  ii<rap, 
^f'lifs  hp  iwoiriffatr  ical  I)  hUitnifrav 
^  ^1  iiJoXkop  r^v  w6\iv  i^pfjtovrr^s,  ^ 
ff2  hn\i6p(tovy  fi^yorrts,  icai  riis  im' 
^htvlttt  wws  lipdyKouray  hy  /3oi|6^(rai,  &c 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  96  ;  vii.  21-55. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  97, 

'  It  is  to  this  assembly  that  I  refer, 
with  confidence,   the  remarkable  dia- 


logue of  contention  between  Peisander 
and  Sophokles,  one  of  the  Athenian 
Probdli,  mentioned  in  AristoteL  Rhe- 
toric iii.  18,  2.  There  was  no  other 
occasion  on  which  the  Four  Hundred 
were  ever  publicly  thrown  upon  their 
defence  at  Athens. 

This  was  not  Sophokl^  the  tragic 
poet,  but  another  person  of  the  same 
name,  who  appears  afterwards  as  one 
of  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty. 
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of  Elders  entitled  ProbAli)  had  originally  counselled  their 
appointment,  now  denounced  them  along  with  the  rest,  though 
severely  taunted  by  the  oligarchical  leader  Peisander  for  their 
inconsistency.  Votes  were  finally  passed — i.  To  depose  the 
Four  Hundred — 2.  To  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands 
of  The  Five  Thousand — 3.  Every  citizen,  who  furnished  a 
panoply  either  for  himself,  or  for  any  one  else,  was  to  be  of 
right  a  member  of  this  body  of  The  Five  Thousand — ^4.  No 
citizen  was  to  receive  pay  for  any  political  function,  on  pain  of 
becoming  solemnly  accursed,  or  excommunicated.^    Such  were 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Kol  iKKKtivlajf 
^vvtXtyoyf  fjLla¥  fi^p  tifOhs  t<Jt€  vpcoroy 
is  T^v  IlyiKa  KoXovfihrriP,  ohrtp  koI 
&XAorc  fidOfffay^  iv  Jir*p  koU  rohs  rrrfM- 
KOfflovs  Karairavffavrfs  toij  »€rTaici<r- 
X  <  A  f  0 1  s  4r\fri<l>l(rcan'o  rh  vpdyfuvra  wapor 
Sot/veu*  cTvat  8i  ahrwVt  b'w6<roi  Ka\ 
SirAa  irapix^^v^o.C  koX  fu<r$hy  fiifiiva 
ip4p(iVf  fjLTidffiLf  ^X17,  tl  B^  fiiif  iwdparop 
htovt^aaarro,  'Eyiyvoyro  Si  koI  &XAou  SfrTc- 
pov  xvKvcd  itacXrifficu,  &<}>*  &v  lad  POfiO" 
64ras  xal  r&Wa  ^tf i)^((ravTo  is 
r^v  voKiTtlav, 

In  this  passage  I  dissent  from  the 
commentators  on  two  points.  First, 
they  understand  this  number  Five  Thou- 
sand as  a  real  definite  list  of  citizens, 
containing  5000  names,  neither  more 
nor  less.  Secondly,  they  construe  vofiO' 
04ras,  not  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  Athenian  constitu- 
tional language,  but  in  the  sense  of  {vy- 
ypa<f>f7s  (c.  67),  "persons  to  model  the 
constitution,  corresponding  to  the  ^vy- 
ypcuptls  appointed  bv  the  aristocratical 
party  a  little  before  — to  use  the  words 
of  Dr.  Arnold. 

As  to  the  first  point,  which  is  sus- 
tained also  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist  Gr.  ch. 
xxviii.  vol.  iv.  p.  51,  2nd  ed.).  Dr.  Arnold 
really  admits  what  is  the  ground  of  my 
opinion,  when  he  says — **  Of  course  the 
number  of  citizens  capable  of  providing 
themselves  with  heavy  arms  must  Aav^ 
mtuh  exceeded  5000:  and  it  is  said 
in  the  defence  of  Polystratus,  one  of 
the  Four  Hundred  (Lysias,  p.  675, 
Reisk.),  that  he  drew  up  a  list  of  9000. 
But  we  must  suppose  that  all  who  could 
furnish  heavy  arms  were  eligible  into  the 
number  of  the  5000,  whether  the  mem- 
bers were  fixed  on  by  lot,  by  election,  or 
by  rotation ;  as  it  had  been  proposed  to 
appoint  the  Four  Hundred  by  rotation 
out  of  the  Five  Thousand  (viii.  93)." 


Dr.  Arnold  here  throws  out  a  sop- 
position  which  by  no  means  confonns  to 
the  exact  sense  of  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides — cTveu  tk  adr&y,  &w6aoi  ml  SrXi 
waptxovreu.  These  words  distinctly  sig- 
nify, that  all  who  furnished  heavy  anns 
should  be  of  the  Five  Thousand;  should 
belong  of  right  to  that  body :  which  is 
somethiiig  different  firom  bcit^  eligOde 
into  the  number  of  Five  Tnoasnd, 
either  by  lot,  rotation,  or  otherwise. 
The  language  of  Thucydid^,  when  he 
describes  (in  the  passage  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  c  93)  the  projected  forma- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred  by  rotation  oat 
of  the  Five  Thousand,  is  very  different— 
Koi  iK  ro^w  iv  fi^pci  rohs  rerpatcofflovs 
^(Tco-eoi,  &a  M.  Boeckh  (Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  b.  ii.  ch.  21,  p.  268, 
£ng.  Tr.)  is  not  satisfactory  in  his 
description  of  this  event. 

The  idea  which  I  conceive  of  the 
Five  Thousand,  as  a  number  existing 
from  the  commencement  only  in  talk 
and  imagination,  neither  realized  nor 
intended  to  be  realized — coincides  with 
the  full  meaning  of  this  passage  of 
Thucydid^s,  as  well  as  with  everything 
which  he  had  before  said  about  them. 

I  will  here  add  that  bwSaoi  JhtXa  vapi- 
Xorrat  means  persons  furnishing  aims 
either  for  themselves  alone,  or  for  others 
also  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  15). 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  significa- 
tion of  yofio$4T€is,  I  stand  upon  the 
general  use  of  that  word  in  Athenian 
political  language :  see  the  explanaticm 
earlier  in  this  History,  ch.  xlvi.  It  is 
for  the  commentators  to  produce  some 
justification  of  the  unusual  meaning 
which  they  assi^  to  it — "persons  to 
model  the  constitution— commissioneis 
who  drew  up  the  new  constitution,''  as 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  concurrence  with  the 
rest,  translates  it.     Until  some  justifica- 
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the  points  determined  by  the  first  assembly  held  in  the  Pnyx. 
The  Archons,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  &c.  were  renewed : 
after  which  many  other  assemblies  were  also  held,  in  which 
Nomothetae,  Dikasts,  and  other  institutions  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  democracy,  were  constituted.  Various  other 
votes  were  also  passed ;  especially  one,  on  the  proposition  of 
Kritias,  seconded  by  Theramenfis,^  to  restore  Alkibiad^s  and 
some  of  his  friends  from  exile ;  while  messages  were  farther 
despatched,  both  to  him  and  to  the  armament  at  Samos,  doubt* 
less  confirming  the  recent  nomination  of  generals,  apprising 
them  of  what  had  recently  occurred  at  Athens,  as  well  as 
bespeaking  their  full  concurrence  and  unabated  efforts  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Thucydidfis  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  general  spirit 
of  moderation  and  patriotic  harmony  which  now  reigned  at 
Athens,  and  which  directed  the  political  proceedings  of  the 


/ 


tion  is  produced,  I  venture  to  believe 
that  vofuAdrm  is  a  word  which  would 
not  be  used  in  that  sense  with  refer- 
ence to  nominees  chosen  by  the  demo- 
cracy, and  intended  to  act  with  the 
democracy:  for  it  implies  a  final,  de- 
cisive, authoritative  determination  — 
whereas  the  ^vyypo/^us  or  "commis- 
sioneis  to  draw  up  a  constitution,'*  were 
only  invested  with  the  function  of  sub- 
mitting something  for  approbation  to 
the  public  assembly  or  competent  au- 
Uiority ;  that  is,  assuming  that  the  public 
assembly  remained  an  efficient  reality. 

Moreover  the  words  iccU  r&AAa  would 
hardly  be  used  in  immediate  sequence 
to  rofiaOh-as  if  the  latter  word  meant 
that  which  the  commentators  suppose  : 
"  Commissioners  for  framing  a  consti- 
tution and  the  other  things  towards  the 
constitution^'*  Such  conmiissioners  are 
surely  izi  too  prominent  and  initiative 
in  their  function  to  be  named  in  this 
way.  Let  us  add,  that  the  most  mate- 
rial items  in  the  new  constitution  (if  we. 
are  so  to  call  it)  have  already  been 
distinctly  specified  as  settled  by  public 
▼etc,  before  these  vofxoBirai  are  even 
named. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  even 
the  Thirty,  who  were  named  six  years 
afterwards  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  at 
the  moment  when  Sparta  was  mistress 
of  Athens  and  when  the  people  were 
thoroughly  put  down,  are  not  called 
nfioBhat^  but  are  named  by  a  circum- 


locution equivalent  to  ^vyypa(l>^7s—^do^€ 
T^  HillJUft  'rpt^Kovra  HvBpou  kK4<r$cu,  ot 
robs  warplovs  vSfWvs  ^trfypd^ovfft,  koS^ 
ots  woKiTf^ovffu — Alp€$4yrts  8i,  4ip*  f 
re  ^vyypd^ou  p6fiovs  Koff  oHoTiyas  iroAt- 
r^ffoivrOi  roirovs  fi^y  Acl  HfieWoy  {uy- 
ypd*t>€ty  T€  ical  kwoHtiKyiyeUf  &c.  (Xeno> 
phon,  Hellen.  ii.  3,  2-1 1).  Xenophon 
calls  Kritias  and  Charikl^s  the  Nomo- 
thetae of  the  Thirty  (Memor.  i.  2,  30), 
but  this  is  not  democracy. 

For  the  signification  of  yofio$4rris 
(applied  most  generally  to  Solon,  some* 
times  to  others  either  by  rhetorical 
looseness  or  by  ironical  taunt)  or  yofjLo- 
tferoi,  a  numerous  body  of  persons 
chosen  and  sworn — see  Lysias  cont. 
Nikomach.  sect  3,  33,  37 ;  Andokid^s 
de  Mysteriis,  sect  81-85,  c.  14,  p.  38 — 
where  the  Nomothetae  are  a  sworn  body 
of  Five  Hundred,  exercising  conjointly 
with  the  senate  the  function  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  the  laws  proposed  to 
them. 

'  Plutarch,  Alkibiad^  c.  33.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  (Alkibiad.  c.  5»  and  Dior 
dorus,  xiii.  38-42)  mentions  Theramenes 
as  the  principal  author  of  the  decree 
for  restoring  Alkibiades  from  exile.  But 
the  precise  words  of  the  elegy  composed 
by  Kritias,  wherein  the  latter  vindicates 
this  proceeding  to  himself,  are  cited  by 
Plutarch,  and  are  very  good  evidence. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  leading  men 
supported,  and  none  opposed,  the  pro- 
position. 
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people.^  But  he  does  not  countenance  the  belief  (as  he  has 
Moderation  ^^^  sometimes  understood),  nor  is  it  true  in  point  of 
of  political     fj^^t — that  they  now  introduced  a  new  constitution. 

antipatnies,  ' 

and  patriotic  Putting^  an  end  to  the  oligarchy,  and  to  the  rule  of 

sptnt,  now  o  o  y ' 

prcvaicnL  ^h^  Fouf  Hundred,  they  restored  the  old  democracy* 
seemingly  with  only  two  modifications — first,  the  partial  limi- 
tation of  the  right  of  suffrage — next,  the  discontinuance  of  all 
payment  for  political  functions.  The  impeachment  against 
Antiphon,  tried  immediately  afterwards,  went  before  the  Senate 
and  the  Dikastery,  exactly  according  to  the  old  democratical 
forms  of  procedure.  But  we  must  presume  that  the  Senate, 
the  Dikasts,  the  Nomothetae,  the  Ekklesiasts  (or  citizens  who 
attended  the  assembly),  the  public  orators  who  prosecuted 
state-criminals  or  defended  any  law  when  it  was  impugned— 
must  have  worked  for  the  time  without  pay. 

Moreover  the  two  modifications  above-mentioned  were  of 
little  practical  effect  The  exclusive  body  of  Five 
Thousand  citizens,  professedly  constituted  at  this 
juncture,  was  neither  exactly  realised,  nor  long  re- 
tained. It  was  constituted,  even  now,  more  as  a 
nominal  than  as  a  real  limit ;  a  nominal  total,  yet  no  longer  a 
mere  blank  as  the  Four  Hundred  had  originally  produced  it, 
but  containing  indeed  a  number  of  individual  names  greater 
than  the  total,  and  without  any  assignable  line  of  demarcation. 
The  mere  fact,  that  every  one  who  furnished  a  panoply  was 
entitled  to  be  of  the  Five  Thousand — and  not  they  alone,  but 
others  besides' — shows  that  no  care  was  taken  to  adhere  either 
to  that  or  to  any  other  precise  number.  If  we  may  credit  a 
speech  composed  by  Lysias,*  the  Four  Hundred  had  them- 
selves (after  the  demolition  of  their  intended  fortress  at 
Eetioneia,  and  when  power  was  passing  out  of  their  hands) 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  to  draw  up  for  the  first 
time  a  real  list  of  T/ie  Five  Thousand :  and  Polystratus,  a 


The  Five 
Thousand — 
a  number 
never 
exactly 
realised. 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Kol  obx  ^iofwrro  H^ 
rhit  fp&Toy  xp^^coK  iwl  yt  ifwv  *AOripdu>i 
i^cUvovrcu  tZ  woKntiffayrfS'  fitrpia  ykp 
fl  Tc^s  Tohs  hxiyovs  koX  rohs  iroKKohs 
^^Kpaais  4y4y9rOf  letd  ix  ironip&v  tAv 
wpayfidrw  ytrofiirtop  rovro  wpurop  &i^- 

I  refer  the  reader  to  a  note  on  this 
passage  in  one  of  my  former  volumes, 
and  on  the  explanation  given  of  it  by 


Dr.  Arnold  (see  ch.  xlv.). 

•  The  words  of  ThucydidSs  (viii  97)- 
Ayvu,  Si  ahrSty^  &K6<roi  koX  JhrAa  vif^* 
Xoyrai — show  that  this  body  wis  not 
composed  exclusively  of  those  who  fur- 
nished panoplies.  It  could  never  hate 
been  intended,  for  example,  to  ezclnde 
the  Hippeis  or  Knights. 

•  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c4, 
p.  675,  Reisk. 
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member  of  that  committee,  takes  credit  with  the  succeeding 
democracy  for  having  made  the  list  comprise  nine  thousand 
names  instead  of  five  thousand.  As  this  list  of  Polystratus  (if 
indeed  it  ever  existed)  was  never  either  published  or  adopted, 
I  merely  notice  the  description  given  of  it  to  illustrate  my 
position,  that  the  number  Five  Thousand  was  now  under- 
stood on  all  sides  as  an  indefinite  expression  for  a  suffrage 
extensive,  but  not  universal.  The  number  had  been  first 
invented  by  Antiphon  and  the  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
to  cloak  their  own  usurpation  and  intimidate  the  democracy: 
next,  it  served  the  purpose  of  Theramen^s,  and  the  minority 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  sort  of 
dynastic  opposition  (to  use  modem  phraseology)  within  the 
limits  of  the  oligarchy — that  is>  without  appearing  to  overstep 
principles  acknowlec^ed  by  the  oligarchy  themselves :  lastly, 
it  was  employed  by  the  democratical  party  generally  as  a  con- 
venient middle  term  to  slide  back  into  the  old  system,  with  as 
little  dispute  as  possible ;  for  Alkibiadte  and  the  armament 
had  sent  word  home  that  they  adhered  to  the  Five  Thousand, 
and  to  the  abolition  of  salaried  civil  functions.^ 

But  exclusive  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand,  espe- 
cially wth  the  expansive  numerical  construction  now  The  Five 

Thousand 

adopted,  was  of  little  value  either  to  themselves  or  to  -were  soon 
the  state ;  ^  while  it  was  an  insulting  shock  to  the  into  univer- 
feelings  of  the  excluded  multitude,  especially  to  brave  ship. 
and  active  seamen  like  the  Parali.  Though  prudent  as  a  step 
of  momentary  transition,  it  could  not  stand,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  preserve  it  in  permanence — amidst  a  com- 
munity so  long  accustomed  to  universal  citizenship,  and  where 
the  necessities  of  defence  against  the  enemy  called  for  ener- 
getic efforts  from  all  the  citizens. 

Even  as  to  the  gratuitous  functions,  the  members  of  the  Five 
Thousand  themselves  would  soon  become  tired,  not  less  than 
the  poorer  freemen,  of  serving  without  pay,  as  senators  or  in 
other  ways :  so  that  nothing  but  absolute  financial  deficit  would 
prevent  the  re-establishment,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  pay.  And 
that  deficit  was  never  so  complete  as  to  stop  the  disbursement 
of  the  Diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  citizen  on 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  86. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  92.     rh  fiiy  icarcurrriffai  fitrSxovs  roffo^ovSf  iyriKpvs  &v  S^/ioy 
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occasion  of  various  religious  festivals.  Such  distribution  con- 
tinued without  interruption ;  though  perhaps  the  number  of 
occasions  on  which  it  was  made  may  have  been  lessened.^ 

How  far,  or  under  what  restriction,  any  re-establishment  of 
Restoration  civil  pay  obtained  footing  during  the  seven  years 
pietc  demo-    bctwecn  thc  Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty,  we  cannot 

cracy   all 

except  pay.  Say.  But  leaving  this  point  undecided,  we  can  show, 
that  within  a  year  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
the  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand  expanded  mto  the 
suffrage  of  all  Athenians  without  exception,  or  into  the  full 
antecedent  democracy.  A  memorable  decree,  passed  about 
eleven  months  after  that  event — at  the  commencement  of 
the  archonship  of  Glaukippus  (June  or  July  410  B.C.)  when  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Dikasts  and  other  civil  function- 
aries were  renewed  for  the  coming  year,  pursuant  to  the  ancient 
democratical  practice — exhibits  to  us  the  full  democracy  not 
merely  in  action,  but  in  all  the  glow  of  feeling  called  forth  by 
a  recent  restoration.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  this 
first  renewal  of  archons  and  other  functionaries,  under  the 
revived  democracy,  ought  to  be  stamped  by  some  emphatic 
proclamation  of  sentiment,  analogous  to  the  solemn  and  heart- 
stirring  oath  taken  in  the  preceding  year  at  Samos.  Accord- 
ingly Demophantus  proposed  and  carried  a  (psephism  or) 
decree,^  prescribing  the  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all 
Athenians  to  stand  by  the  democratical  constitution. 

The  terms  of  his  psephism  and  oath  are  striking.  "  If  any 
Psephism  of  man  subvert  the  democracy  at  Athens,  or  hold  any 
tus^emo-  magistracy  after  the  democracy  has  been  subverted, 
^^bS  he  shall  be  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  Let  him  be 
put  to  death  with  impunity,  and  let  his  property  be  confiscated 
to  the  public  with  the  reservation  of  a  tithe  to  Ath^nfi.  Let 
the  man  who  has  killed  him,  and  the  accomplice  privy  to  the 


*  See  the  valuable  financial  inscriptions  r  9oKias — c  i,  2,  p.  698-700,  Reiske. 


in  M.  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscriptionum, 
part  i.  nos.  147,  148,  which  attest  con- 
siderable disbursements  for  the  Diobely 


*  About  the  date  of  this  psephism  or 
decree,  see  Boeckh,  Staatshatuhaltung 
der  AUiener,  voL  n.  p.  168  (in  the  com- 


in  410-409  B.C.  I  ment  upon  sundry  inscriptions  appended 

Nor  does  it  seem  that  there  was  '  to  his  work,  not  included  in  the  Eng- 
much  diminution  during  these  same  I  lish  translation  by  Sir  G.  Lewis) ;  also 
years  in  the  private  expenditure  and  j  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  sect  il 
ostentation  of  the  Chor^gi  at  the  festi-  p.  6-ia  Wachsmuth  erroneously  places 
vals  and  other  exhibitions:  see  the  the  date  of  it  after  the  Thirty — seeHeUen. 
Oration  xxi.  of  Lysias — *AvoAoyfa  Aa»po-    Alterth.  ii.  ix.  p.  267. 
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act,  be  accounted  holy  and  of  good  religious  odour.  Let  all 
Athenians  swear  an  oath  under  the  sacrifice  of  full-grown  vic- 
tims, in  their  respective  tribes  and  demes,  to  kill  him.^  Let 
the  oath  be  as  follows : — *  I  will  kill  with  my  own  hand,  if  I 
am  able,  any  man  who  shall  subvert  the  democracy  at  Athens, 
or  who  shall  hold  any  office  in  future  after  the  democracy  has 
been  subverted,  or  shall  rise  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  a  despot,  or  shall  help  the  despot  to  establish  himself. 
And  if  any  one  else  shall  kill  him,  I  will  account  the  slayer  to 
be  holy  as  respects  both  gods  and  demons,  as  having  slain  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians.  And  I  engage,  by  word,  by  deed 
and  by  vote,  to  sell  his  property  and  make  over  one-half  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  slayer,  without  withholding  anything.  If  any 
man  shall  perish  in  slaying  or  in  trying  to  slay  the  despot,  I 
will  be  kind  both  to  him  and  to  his  children,  as  to  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  and  their  descendants.  And  I  hereby  dis- 
solve and  release  all  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  hostile  to 
the  Athenian  people,  either  at  Athens,  or  at  the  camp  (at 
Samos)  or  elsewhere/*  Let  all  Athenians  swear  this  as  the 
regular  oath  immediately  before  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia, 
with  sacrifice  and  full-grown  victims  ;^  invoking  upon  him  who 
keeps  it,  good  things  in  abundance, — but  upon  him  who  breaks 
it,  destruction  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  family." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  decree  which  the  Athenians  not 
only  passed  in  senate  and  public  assembly,  less  than  a  year 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but  also  caused  to 
be  engraved  on  a  column  close  to  the  door  of  the  Senate-house. 


*  Andoldd^  de  Mjrsteriis,  sect.  95-99 
(c  16,  p.  4S,  R.) — 'O  fi*  iaroKTtirat  rhp 
Tovra  wotiiraPTa,  ml  6  avfifiouKtiaaSt 
8am  IffTw  Kol  ^ifiey^s,  *Ofi6ffcu  8*  'A6ij- 
raiovs  fiyayras    icoO*  UpAw  reXcCciw, 

«Tf (rtir  tW  ravra  wotfiaturra. 

The  comment  of  Sievers  (Commen- 
tttkmes  De  Xenophontis  Hellenids, 
Berlin,  1833,  p.  18,  19)  on  the  events  of 
this  time,  is  not  clear. 

'  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  sect  95-99. 
(c  16,  p.  48,  R.)  'Ow6irot  V  tpKoi  dft^- 
/«orroi  'A^^o-ur  ^  ^y  t^  arparovii^ 

To  whftt  particular  anti-constitutional 
oaths  allusion  is  here  made,  we  cannot 


teU.  All  those  of  the  oligarchical  con- 
spirators, both  at  Samos  and  at  Athens, 
are  doubtless  intended  to  be  abrogated : 
and  this  oath,  like  that  of  the  armament 
at  Samos  (Thucyd.  viii.  75),  is  intended 
to  be  sworn  bv  every  one,  including 
those  who  had  before  been  members  of 
the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  Perhaps  it 
may  also  be  intended  to  abrogate  the 
covenant  sworn  by  the  members  of 
the  political  clubs  or  (,wo9/iotritu  among 
themselves,  insofar  as  it  pledged  them 
to  anti-constitutional  acts  (Thucyd.  viii. 
5481). 

*  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis.  sect.  95*99 
(c.  16,  p.  48,  R.).  Tavra  8<  ifioirdanur 
*ABfipa7ot  wdpTts  Ha9*  Upmp  r§\9twp, 
r^  p6fuftop  ZpKOPf  wph  AtopiHrtmPt  &c 
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It  plainly  indicates,  not  merely  that  the  democracy  had  re- 
turned, but  an  unusual  intensity  of  democratical  feeling  along 
with  it.  The  constitution  which  aU  the  Athenians  thus  swore 
to  maintain  by  the  most  strenuous  measures  of  defence,  must 
have  been  a  constitution  in  which  all  Athenians  had  political 
rights — not  one  of  Five  Thousand  privileged  persons  excluding 
the  rest.*  This  decree  became  invalid  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Thirty,  by  the  general  resolution  then  passed  not  to  act  upon 
any  laws  passed  before  the  archonship  of  Euklcidds,  unless 
specially  re-enacted.  But  the  column,  on  which  it  stood  en- 
graved, still  remained,  and  the  words  were  read  upon  it  at 
least  down  to  the  time  of  the  orator  Lykui^s,  eighty  years 
afterwards.^ 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  however,  and 
Flight  of  ^he  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  Five  Thousand, 
kadcrs^^of*^  which  took  place  in  the  first  public  assembly  held 
Hundred  to  after  the  defeat  off  Eretria — ^was  sufficient  to  induce 
Pckeieia.  most  of  thc  vlolcut  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred  forth- 
with to  leave  Athens.  Peisander,  Alexikl^s,  and  others,  went 
off  secretly  to  Dekeleia ;  ^  Aristarchus  alone  made  his  flight 
the  means  of  inflicting  a  new  wound  upon  his  country.  Being 
among  the  number  of  the  generals,  he  availed  himself  of  this 
authority  to  march — with  some  of  the  rudest  among  those 
Scythian  archers,  who  did  the  police  duty  of  the  city — ^to 
CEnoe  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  which  was  at  that  moment 
under  siege  by  a  body  of  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  united. 
Aristarchus,  in  concert  with  the  besiegers,  presented  himself 


^  Those  who  think  that  a  new  consti-  '  phism  of  Deroophantus  a  law  of  Solon 
tution  was  estabhshed  (after  the  deposi-  (sect  96) :  see  above  in  this  History, 
tion  of  the  Four  Hundred)  are  perplexed  ;  ch.  xi. 

to  fix  the  period  at  which  the  old  demo-  1  •  Thucyd.  viii.  98.  Most  of  these 
cracy  was  restored.  K.  F.  Hermann  fugitives  returned  six  years  afterwards, 
and  others  suppose,  without  any  special  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  when 
proof,  that  it  was  restored  at  the  time  '  the  Athenian  people  again  became  sub* 
when  Alkibiades  returned  to  Athens  in  '  ject  to  an  oligarchy  in  3ie  persons  of  the 
407  B.a  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  |  Thirty.  Several  of  them  became  mem- 
Staats-Alterthiimer,  s.  167,  not.  13.  bcrs  of  the  senate  which  worked  under 

*  Lykurgus,  adv.  Leokrat.  sect.  131,  '  the  Thirty  (Lysias  cont    Agorat  sect. 
c.  31,  p.  225:  compare  Demosthen.  adv.    80,  c  18,  p.  495). 
Leptin.  sect  138,  c.  34,  p.  506.  1      Whether  Aristotel^   and   Chariklfis 

If  we  wanted  any  proof,  how  per-  were  among  the  number  of  the  Foot 
fectly  reckless  and  unmeaning  is  the  '  Hundred  wno  now  went  into  exile,  as 
mention  of  the  name  of  Solon  by  Wattenbach  affirms  (De  Quadringent 
the  orators,  we  should  find  it  in  this  '  Ath.  Factione,  p.  66),  seems  not  deariy 
passage  of  Andokid^   He  calls  this  pse-    made  out. 
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to  the  garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that  Athens  and  Sparta 
had  just  concluded  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was  that  CEno^  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  He 
therefore,  as  general,  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  place, 
under  the  benefit  of  a  truce  to  return  home.  The  garrison^ 
having  been  closely  blocked  up,  and  kept  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  actual  condition  of  politics,  obeyed  the  order  without 
reserve;  so  that  the  Boeotians  acquired  possession  of  this 
very  important  frontier  position — a  new  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Athens,  besides  Dekeleia.* 

Thus  was  the  Athenian  democracy  again  restored,  and  the 
divorce  between  the  city  and  the  armament  at  Samos  Thenuncnfe 

stands 

terminated,  after  an  interruption  of  about  four  months  forward  to 

accuse  the 

by  the  successful  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  remaining 

T  i«  #••!  iti        leaders  of 

It  was  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle^-or  rather  by  the  the  Four 
incredible  backwardness  and  stupidity  of  her  foreign  especially 
enemies — that  Athens  escaped  alive  from  this  nefa-  to  the  fort 
rious  aggression  of  her  own  ablest  and  wealthiest  Seia.and 
citizens.  That  the  victorious  democracy  should  ani-  to  SpSm.  ^ 
madvert  upon  and  punish  the  principal  actors  concerned  in 
it— who  had  satiated  their  own  selfish  ambition  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  suffering,  anxiety,  and  peril,  to  their  country — was 
nothing  more  than  rigorous  justice.  But  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  peculiar:  for  the  counter-revolution  had  been 
accomplished  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  minority  among  the  Four 
Hundred  themselves — Theramenfis,  Aristokrat^s,  and  others, 
together  with  the  Board  of  Elders  called  Probiili — all  of  whom 
had  been,  at  the  outset,  either  principals  or  accomplices  in 
that  system  of  terrorism  and  assassination,  whereby  the  demo- 
cracy had  been  overthrown  and  the  oligarchical  rulers  esta- 
blished in  the  Senate-house.  The  earlier  operations  of  the 
conspiracy,  therefore,  though  among  its  worst  features,  could 
not  be  exposed  to  inquiry  and  trial,  without  compromising 
these  parties  as  fellow-criminals.  Theramen^s  evaded  the 
difficulty,  by  selecting  for  animadversion  a  recent  act  of 
the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  which  he  and  his  partisans 
had  opposed,  and  on  which  therefore  he  had  no  interests 
adverse  either  to  justice  or  to  the  popular  feeling.     He  stood 


^  Thucyd.  viii.  89-90.     *Ap(<rrapxoSf   &yV  ^^  '''^^^  fidKiara  Kai  ix  ir\tt(rrov 
iptonios  rf  8^/iy,  &c. 
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forward  to  impeach  the  last  embassy  sent  by  the  Four 
Hundred  to  Sparta — sent  with  instructions  to  purchase  peace 
and  alliance  at  almost  any  price — and  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  for  the  reception  of  an 
enemy's  garrison.  This  act  of  manifest  treason^  in  which 
Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  ten  other  known  envoys  were  con- 
cerned, was  chosen  as  the  special  matter  for  public  trial  and 
punishment,  not  less  on  public  grounds  than  with  a  view  to 
his  own  favour  in  the  renewed  democracy.  But  the  fact  that 
it  was  Theramenfis  who  thus  denounced  his  old  friends  and 
fellow-conspirators,  after  having  lent  hand  and  heart  to  their 
earlier  and  not  less  guilty  deeds — ^was  long  remembered  as  a 
treacherous  betrayal,  and  employed  in  after-days  as  an  excuse 
for  atrocious  injustice  against  himself.^ 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission,  all  except 
Phrynichus,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Onomakl^  seem 
to  have  already  escaped  to  Dekeleia  or  elsewhere.  Phrynichus 
(as  I  have  mentioned  a  few  pages  above)  had  been  assassinated 
several  days  before.  Respecting  his  memory,  a  condemnatory 
vote  had  already  been  just  passed  by  the  restored  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  decreeing  that  his  property  should  be  con- 
fiscated and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground;  and  conferring 
the  gift  of  citizenship,  together  with  a  pecuniary  recompense* 
on  two  foreigners  who  claimed  to  have  assassinated  him.' 


'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosthen.  c.  1 1,  p. 
427,  sect  66-68.  BovX6fi(yos  9i  (Thera- 
menes)  t^  lfjLer4p^  irX^0ci  wurrhs  Sojccty 

ipiXrdrovs  6irras  abr^,  Karriyopmif  kw^ 
KT(iy§y'  §1$  roaovToy  Hh  kokIos  liXBw, 
&aTf   tifta    fi\y    9^    rijy  lepbs    ixtiyovs 

wpht  HfMS  rohs  iftlXovt  iar^Xterty, 
Compare   Xenophon,   Hellen.  ii.  3, 

30-33- 

•  That  these  votes,  respecting  the 
memor)r  and  the  death  of  Phrynichus, 
preceded  the  trial  of  Antiphon — we  may 
gather  from  the  concluding  words  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  Antiphon :  see 
Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Oratt  p.  384  B  :  com- 
pare SchoL  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  313. 

Both  Lysias  and  Lykurgus,  the  ora- 
tors, contain  statements  about  the  death 
of  Phrynichus  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  Thucydid^  Both  these  orators 
agree  in  reporting  the  names  of^the 


two  foreigners  who  claimed  to  have 
slain  Phrynichus,  and  whose  daim  was 
allowed  by  the  people  afterwards,  in  a 
formal  reward  and  vote  of  dtiienship— 
Thrasybulus  of  Kalydon — ApoUodonis 
of  Megara  (Lysias  cont.  Agorat  c  18,  p. 
492;  Lykurg.  cont  Leokrat  c  29,  p.  217). 

Lykurgus  says  that  Phrynidius  was 
assassinated  by  night  "near  the  fountain 
hard  by  the  wiflow-trees  :**  which  is 
quite  contradictory  to  Thucydides,  who 
states  that  the  deed  was  done  in  day- 
light, and  in  the  market-place.  Agoratus, 
against  whom  the  speech  of  Lysias  is 
directed,  pretended  to  have  been  one  of 
the  assassins,  and  claimed  reward  on 
that  score. 

The  story  of  Lykurgus,  that  the 
Athenian  people,  on  the  proposition  of 
Kritias,  exhumed  and  brought  to  trial 
the  dead  body  of  Phrynichus,  and  that 
Aristarchus  and  Alexikl^s  were  pat  to 
death  for  undertaking  its  defence— is 
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The  other  three,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Onomaklte,* 
were  presented  in  name  to  the  Senate  by  the  generals  (of 
whom  probably  Theramenfis  was  one)  as  having  gone  on  a 
mission  to  Sparta  for  purposes  of  mischief  to  Athens,  partly 
on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  partly  through  the  Spartan  garrison 
at  Dekeleia.  Upon  this  presentation,  doubtless  a  document 
of  some  length,  and  going  into  particulars,  a  senator  named 
Andron  moved, — That  the  generals,  aided  by  any  ten  senators 
whom  they  may  choose,  do  seize  the  three  persons  accused, 
and  hold  them  in  custody  for  trial : — That  the  Thesmothetae 
do  send  to  each  of  the  three  a  formal  summons,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  trial  on  a  future  day  before  the  Dikastery,  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason — and  do  bring  them  to  trial  on  the 
day  named ;  assisted  by  the  generals,  the  ten  senators  chosen 
as  auxiliaries,  and  any  other  citizen  who  may  please  to  take 
part,  as  their  accusers.  Each  of  the  three  was  to  be  tried 
separately,  and  if  condemned,  was  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  penal  law  of  the  city  against  traitors,  or  persons  guilty 
of  treason.^ 

Though  all  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were  in  Athens, 
or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be  there,  on  the  day  Antiphon 
when  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate, —  d^ncd*°ind 
yet  before  it  was  executed,  Onomakl^s  had  fled ;  so  "««"'«*• 
that  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  only  were  imprisoned  for 
trial.  They  too  must  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  leaving 
the  city,  and  we  might  have  presumed  that  Antiphon  would 
have  thought  it  quite  as  necessary  to  retire  as  Peisander  and 
Alexiklfis.  So  acute  a  man  as  he,  at  no  time  very  popular, 
must  have  known  that  now  at  least  he  had  drawn  the  sword 
against  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  manner  which  could  never  be 
foi^iven.  However,  he  chose  voluntarily  to  stay :  and  this 
man,  who  had  given  orders  for  taking  oflf  so  many  of  the 
democratical  speakers  by  private  assassination,  received  from 
the  democracy,  when  triumphant,  full  notice  and  fair  trial,  on 


certainly  in  part  false,  and  probably 
wholly  ialse.  Aristarchus  was  then  at 
(£noe,  Alexikias  at  Dekeleia. 

*  Onomakl^s  had  been  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Phrynichus,  as  general  of  the 
armament  in  Ionia,  in  me  preceding 
autumn  (Thucyd  viii.  25). 

In  one  of  the  Biographies  of  Thucy- 
dides  (p.  xxii  in  Dr.  Arnold's  edition)  it 


is  stated  that  OnomaklSs  was  executed 
along  with  the  other  two ;  but  the 
document  cited  in  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 
contradicts  this. 

«  Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Oratt.  p.  834: 
compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  i.  7,  22. 

Apol6xis  was  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Antiphon :   see  Harpokration,  v.  Sra- 
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a  distinct  and  specific  charge.  The  speech  which  he  made  in 
his  defence,  though  it  did  not  procure  acquittal,  was  hstened 
to,  not  merely  with  patience,  but  with  admiration  ;  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  powerful  and  lasting  effect  which  it  produced. 
Thucydid^s  describes  it  as  the  most  magnificent  defence 
against  a  capital  charge,  which  had  ever  come  before  him;* 
and  the  poet  Agathon,  doubtless  a  hearer,  warmly  compli- 
mented Antiphon  on  his  eloquence ;  to  which  the  latter  replied, 
that  the  approval  of  one  such  discerning  judge  was  in  his  eyes 
an  ample  compensation  for  the  unfriendly  verdict  of  the  multi- 
tude. Both  he  and  Archeptolemus  were  found  guilty  by  the 
Dikastery  and  condemned  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  They 
were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  called  the  Eleven  (the 
chiefs  of  executive  justice  at  Athens)  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  customary  draught  of  hemlock.  Their  properties  were 
confiscated :  their  houses  were  directed  to  be  razed,  and  the 
vacant  site  to  be  marked  by  columns,  with  the  inscription— 
"  The  residence  of  Antiphon  the  traitor — of  Archeptolemus 
the  traitor."  They  were  not  permitted  to  be  buried  either  in 
Attica  or  in  any  territory  subject  to  Athenian  dominion.^ 
Their  children,  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  were  deprived 
of  the  citizenship ;  and  the  citizen,  who  should  adopt  any 
descendant  of  either  of  them,  was  to  be  himself  in  like  manner 
disfranchised. 

Such  was  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Dikastery,  pursuant 
to  the  Athenian  law  of  treason.  It  was  directed  to  be  engraved 
on  the  same  brazen  column  as  the  decree  of  honour  to  the 
slayers  of  Phrynichus.  From  that  column  it  was  transcribed, 
and  has  thus  passed  into  history.^ 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  68;  AristoteL  Ethic. 
Eudem.  iii.  5.  Kal  air6s  rt  {*Avri4>&v) 
— &piffra  ^aivtrai  r&y  fi^xP^  ^f^^t  ^^P 
ain&p  rointov  a/rtaOelj— OoyetTOv  titcnv 
i.iroXoyi}<Tdfifyo5 — *'  And  Ai  too  for  him- 
self y"*  &c.  Thucydides  had  just  before 
stated  that  Antiphon  rendered  the  most 
valuable  service  as  an  adviser  to  other 
litigants,  but  that  he  seldom  spoke  before 
the  people  or  the  Dikastery  himself.  The 
words  Kol  o^rJr  tc,  following  imme- 
diately, set  forth  his  great  efficiency 
when  he  did  for  once  plead  his  own 
cause. 

Ruhnken  seems  quite  right  (Dissertat. 
De  Antiphont.  p.  818,  Reisk.)  in  con- 


sidering the  oration  ircpl  ^ketuarijf^mi 
to  be  Antiphon's  defence  of  himself— 
though  Westermann  (Geschichte  dcr 
Griechisch.  Beredsamkeit,  p.  277)  con- 
troverts this  opinion.  This  oration  is 
alluded  to  in  several  of  the  articles  in 
Harpokration. 

'  So,  ThemistoklSs,  as  a  traitor,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attica 
(Thucyd.  i.  138;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Vit 
ThemistocL  ii.  lo).  His  friends  are 
said  to  have  brought  his  bones  thither 
secretly. 

•  It  is  given  at  length  in  Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  833,  834. 
It  was  preserved  by  Caedlius,  a  Sicilian 
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How  many  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs  actually  came  to 
trial  or  were  punished,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  Treatment 
but  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  none  were  put  H,SdrS"' 
to  death  except  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus — per-  K«»«^y- 
haps  also  Aristarchus,  the  betrayer  of  CEno6  to  the  Boeotians. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  formally  tried  and  con- 
demned :  ^  though  by  what  accident  he  afterwards  came  into 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  once  effected  his 
escape,  we  are  not  informed.  The  property  of  Peisander  (he 
himself  having  escaped)  was  confiscated,  and  granted  either 
wholly  or  in  part  as  a  recompense  to  ApoUodorus,  one  of  the 
assassins  of  Phrynichus :  *  probably  the  property  of  the  other 
conspicuous  fugitive  oligarchs  was  confiscated  also.  Poly- 
stratus,  another  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  only  become 
a  member  of  that  body  a  few  days  before  its  fall,  was  tried 
during  absence  (which  absence  his  defenders  afterwards  ac- 
counted for  by  saying  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  naval 
battle  off  Eretria)  and  heavily  fined.  It  seems  that  each  of 
the  Four  Hundred  was  called  on  to  go  through  an  audit  and 


mnd  rhetorical  teacher,  of  the  Augustan 
age  ;  who  possessed  sixty  orations 
ascribed  to  Antiphon,  twenty-five  of 
which  he  considered  to  be  spurious. 

Antiphon  left  a  daughter,  whom  Kal- 
beschrus  sued  for  in  marriage  pursuant 
to  the  forms  of  law,  being  entitled  to  do 
so  on  the  score  of  near  relationship  (^c- 
SiKidUraro).  Kallaeschms  was  himself  one 
of  the  Four  Hundred — perhaps  a  brother 
of  Kritias.  It  seems  singular  that  the 
legal  power  of  suing  at  law  for  a  female 
in  marriage,  by  right  of  near  kin  {rov 
4wJfit^(9(^ai\  could  extend  to  a  female 
disfranchised  and  debarred  from  all 
rights  of  citizenship. 

If  we  may  believe  Harpokration,  An- 
dron  (who  made  the  motion  in  the 
Senate  for  sending  Antiphon  and  Arche- 
ptolemus to  trial)  had  been  himself  a 
member  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs, 
as  well  as  Theramen^  (Harp.  v.  "Ay- 

9fH0W). 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  upon  that 
passage  (viii.  68)  wherein  Thucydid^s 
calls  Antiphon  ip^rp  oit99yhs  CoTtpos — 
'•inferior  to  no  man  in  virtue" — well 
deserves  to  be  consulted.  This  passage 
shows  in  a  remarkable  manner,  what 
were  the  political  and  private  qualities  . 
which  determined  the  esteem  of  Thucy- 1 


did^s.  It  shows  that  his  sympathies 
went  along  with  the  oligarchical  party; 
and  that  while  the  exaggerations  of 
opposition  speakers  or  demagogues,  such 
as  those  which  he  imputes  to  Kleon  and 
Hj^rbolus,  provoked  his  bitter  hatred 
— exaggerations  of  the  oligarchical  war- 
fare, or  multiplied  assassinations,  did 
not  make  him  like  a  man  the  worse. 
But  it  shows  at  the  same  time  his  high 
candour  in  the  narration  of  facts ;  for 
he  gives  an  undisguised  revelation  both 
of  the  assassinations,  and  of  the  treason, 
of  Antiphon. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  i.  7,  28.  This  is 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  passage ; 
though  it  may  also  mean  that  a  day  for 
trial  was  named,  but  that  Aristarchus 
did  not  appear.  Aristarchus  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  made  prisoner  in  one  of 
the  engagements  whioi  took  place  be- 
tween the  garrison  of  Dekeleia  and  the 
Athenians.  The  Athenian  exiles  in  a 
body  established  themselves  at  Dekeleia 
and  carried  on  constant  war  with  the 
citizens  at  Athens :  see  Lysias,  De  Bonis 
Niciae  Fratris,  Or.  xviii.  ch.  4,  p.  604 ; 
Pro  Polvstrato,  Orat.  xz.  c  7,  p.  688 ; 
Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  c.  17,  p.  50. 

'  Lysias,  De  Cleft  Sacra,  Or.  vii.  ch.  2, 
p.  263,  Reisk. 


'? 
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a  trial  of  accountability  (according  to  the  practice  general  at 
Athens  with  magistrates  going  out  of  office).  Such  of  them 
as  did  not  appear  to  this  trial  were  condemned  to  fine,  to 
exile,  or  to  have  their  names  recorded  as  traitors.  But  most 
of  those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have  been  acquitted,  partly, 
we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  Logistae  or  auditing  officers— 
though  some  were  condemned  either  to  fine  or  to  partial 
political  disability,  along  with  those  hoplites  who  had  been 
the  most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred.* 


a 


Quadringentis    ipsa    dominatio ' 
fraudi  non  fuit;  imo  qui  cum  Theramene 
et  Aristocrate  steterant,  in  magno  honore 
habiti  sunt :    omnibus   autem  rationes 
reddendae  fuerunt ;  qui  solum  vertissent, 

Sroditores  judicati  simt,  nomina  in  pub- 
co  proposita  "  (Wattenbach,  De  Quad- 
ringentonim  Athenis  Factione,  p.  65). 

From  the  psephism  of  PatrokleidSs 
(passed  six  years  subsequently,  after  the 
battle  of  iEgospotamos)  we  learn  that 
the  names  of  such  among  the  Four 
Hundred  as  did  not  stay  to  take  their 
trial  were  engraved  on  pillars  distinct 
from  those  who  were  tried  and  con- 
demned either  to  fine  or  to  various  dis- 
abilities— Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sect. 
75-78 — Kal  ttra  6y6fuxTa  r&v  rtrpwco- 
c'mv  Tivhs  4yy4ypairT€u,  ^  &XAo  ti  ircpl 
T«y  4y  Tp  6\iyapxi<f  irpox^^'Ton'  HoTt 
TOW  y€ypafifi4yoy,  wk^y  6ir6a'a  iv  ar^' 
Xais  ytypairrat  r&y  fi^  iyOdHt 
fifiydyrwy,  &c  (these  last  names,  as 
the  most  criminal,  were  excepted  from 
the  amnesty  of  Patrokleid^s). 

We  here  see  that  there  were  two  cate- 
gories among  the  condemned  Four 
Hundred: — i.  Those  who  remained  to 
stand  the  trial  of  accountability,  and 
were  condemned  either  to  a  fine  which 
they  could  not  pay,  or  to  some  positive 
disability.  2.  Those  who  did  not  re- 
main to  stand  their  trial,  and  were 
condemned  par  contumacy. 

Along  with  the  first  category  we  find 
other  names  besides  those  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  found  guilty  as  their  partisans 
— &AAo  TI  {6yofia)  »cpl  r»y  iy  rf  iXu- 
y^pxh  *p«x^^'^»'''  Among  these  par- 
tisans we  may  rank  the  soldiers  mentioned 
a  little  before,  sect  75 — ol  arpoTi&rat, 
oTs  5ti  4ir4fi€iyay  iir\  r&y  rvpdy- 
vuy  iy  Tp  ir^Aci,  tA  n^y  &XX.a  Ijy  &Tep 
rois  &AXoiS  -roXlratSy  ffrciv  5*  iy  Ty 
8^/ty  ovtc  ^^^v  ainols  ohZ\  fiovKtvaeu — 
where  the  preposition  ^irl  seems  to  sig- 


nify not  simply  contemporaneousness, 
but  a  sort  of  intimate  connexion,  like  the 
phrase,^irl  Tpwrrdrov  oliccTv  (see  Matthix, 
Gr.  Gr.  sect  584;  Kiihner,  Gr.  Gr. 
sect.  611). 

The  oration  of  Lysias  pro  Polystrato 
is  on  several  points  obscure :  but  we 
make  out  that  Polystratus  was  one  of 
the  Four  Hundred  who  did  not  come  to 
stand  his  trial  of  accountability,  and  was 
therefore  condemned   in  his    absence. 
Severe  accusations  were  made  against 
him,  and  he  was  falsely  asserted  to  be 
the  cousin,  whereas  he  was  in  reality 
only  fellow  demot,  of  Phrynichus  (sect 
20,  24,  II).    The  defence  explains  his 
non-appearance  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  wounded  at  the  batUe  of  Eretria, 
and  that  the  trial  took  place  immediately 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred  (sect  14,   24).     He  was  heavily 
fined,   and  deprived  of  his  citizenship 
(sect  15,  33,  38).    It  would  appear  that 
the  fine  was  greater  than  his  property 
could  discharge:  accordingly  this  fine, 
remaining  unpaid,  would  b^ome  charge- 
able upon  his  sons  after  his  death,  and 
unless  they  could  pay  it,   they  would 
come   into  the   situation  of  insolvent 
public    debtors    to    the    state,    which 
would  debar  them  from  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  so  long  as  the 
debt  remained  unpaid.    But  while  Poly- 
stratus was  alive,   his  sons  were  not 
liable  to  the  state  for  the  payment  of  his 
fine ;  and  tA^  therefore  still  remained 
citizens  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  their 
rights,   though    A^   was    disfranchised. 
They  were  three  sons,  all  of  whom  had 
served  with  credit  as  hoplites,  and  even 
as  horsemen,  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere 
In  the  speech  before  us,  one  of  them 
prefers  a  petition  to  the  Dikasteiy  that 
the  sentence  passed  against  his  father 
may  be  mitigated — ^parUy  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unmerited,  being   passed 
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Indistinctly  as  we  make  out  the  particular  proceedings  of 
the  Athenian  people  at  this  restoration  of  the  demo-  FavouraWc 
cracy,  we  know  from  Thucydidfis  that  their  prudence  S'SS:^- 
and  moderation  were  exemplary.  The  eulogy,  which  conduct 
he  bestows  in  such  emphatic  terms  upon  their  be-  Athenians. 
haviour  at  this  juncture,  is  indeed  doubly  remarkable:^  first, 
because  it  comes  from  an  exile,  not  friendly  to  the  democracy, 
and  a  strong  admirer  of  Antiphon ;  next,  because  the  juncture 
itself  was  one  eminently  trying  to  the  popular  morality,  and 
likely  to  degenerate,  by  almost  natural  tendency,  into  excess 
of  reactionary  vengeance  and  persecution.  The  democracy 
was  now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating  from  Kleisthen^s — 
and  fifty  years  old,  even  dating  from  the  final  reforms  of 
Ephialt^  and  Perikl£s  ;  so  that  self-government  and  political 
equality  were  a  part  of  the  habitual  sentiment  of  every  man's 
bosom — heightened  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was 
not  merely  a  democracy,  but  an  imperial  democracy,  having 
dependencies  abroad.^  At  a  moment  when,  from  unparalleled 
previous  disasters,  she  is  barely  able  to  keep  up  the  stru^le 
against  her  foreign  enemies,  a  small  knot  of  her  own  wealthiest 
citizens,  taking  advantage  of  her  weakness,  contrive  by  a  tissue 
of  fraud  and  force  not  less  flagitious  than  skilfully  combined, 
to  concentrate  in  their  own  hands  the  powers  of  the  state, 
and  to  tear  from  their  countrymen  the  security  against  bad 
government,  the  sentiment  of  equal  citizenship,  and  the  long- 
established  freedom  of  speech.  Nor  is  this  all :  these  con- 
spirators not  only  plant  an  oligarchical  sovereignty  in  the 
Senate-house,  but  also  sustain  that  sovereignty  by  inviting  a 
foreign  garrison  from  without,  and  by  betraying  Athens  to» 
her  Peloponnesian  enemies.  Two  more  deadly  injuries  it  is 
impossible  to  imag^e;    and  from  neither  of  them  would 


wliile  his  fether  was  afraid  to  stand 
forward  in  his  own  defence — partly  as 
recompense  for  distinguished  military 
services  of  all  the  Uu-ee  sons.  The 
speexih  was  delivered  at  a  time  later  than 
tne  battle  of  Kynoss^ma,  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (sect  31),  but  not  very  long 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
and  certainly  (I  think)  long  before  the 
Thirty;  so  that  the  assertion  of  Taylor 
(Vit  Lysiae^  p.  55)  that  all  the  extant 
orations  of  Lysias  bear  date  after  the 
Thirty,  must  be  received  with  this  ex- 


ception. 

•  This  testimony  of  Thucydid^  is 
amply  sufficient  to  refute  the  vague 
assertions  in  the  Oration  xxv.  of  Lysias 
(A^^v  KoroAtKr.  'AiroX.  sec.  34,  35) 
about  great  enormities  now  committed 
by  the  Athenians ;  though  Mr.  Mitford 
copies  these  assertions  as  if  they  were 
real  history,  referring  them  to  a  time 
four  years  sifterwards  (History  of  Greece,, 
ch.  XX.  s.  I,  vol.  iv.  p.  327). 

«  Thucyd.  viu.  68. 
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Athens  have  escaped,  if  her  foreign  enemy  had  manifested 
reasonable  alacrity.  Considering  the  immense  peril,  the 
narrow  escape,  and  the  impaired  condition  in  which  Athens 
was  left  notwithstanding  her  escape — we  might  well  have 
expected  in  the  people  a  violence  of  reactionary  hostility  such 
as  every  calm  observer,  while  making  allowance  for  the  pro- 
vocation, must  nevertheless  have  condemned ;  and  perhaps 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  exasperation  which,  under  very 
similar  circumstances,  had  caused  the  bloody  massacres  at 
Korkyra.^  And  when  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the  occasion 
which  Thucydid^s  (an  observer  rather  less  than  impartial) 
selects  to  eulogise  their  good  conduct  and  moderation,  we  are 
made  deeply  sensible  of  the  good  habits  which  their  previous 
democracy  must  have  implanted  in  them,  and  which  now 
served  as  a  corrective  to  the  impulse  of  the  actual  moment 
They  had  become  familiar  with  the  cementing  force  of  a 
common  sentiment ;  they  had  learnt  to  hold  sacred  the  in- 
violability of  law  and  justice,  even  in  respect  to  their  worst 
enemy  ;  and  what  was  of  not  less  moment,  the  frequency  and 
freedom  of  political  discussion  had  taught  them  not  only  to 
substitute  the  contentions  of  the  tongue  for  those  of  the  sword, 
but  also  to  conceive  their  situation  with  its  present  and  pro- 
spective liabilities,  instead  of  being  hurried  away  by  blind 
retrospective  vengeance  against  the  past. 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  Grecian  history  more  memorable 
Oligarchy  or  morc  instructive,  than  that  between  this  oligar- 
democracy  chical  conspiracy, — conducted  by  some  of  the  ablest 
contrast.  hands  at  Athens — and  the  democratical  movement 
going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Samos,  among  the  Athenian 
armament  and  the  Samian  citizens.  In  the  former  we  have 
nothing  but  selfishness  and  personal  ambition  from  the  ban- 
ning :  first,  a  partnership  to  seize  for  their  own  advantage  the 
powers  of  government — next,  after  this  object  has  been  accom- 
plished, a  breach  among  the  partners,  arising  out  of  disappoint- 
ment alike  selfish.  We  find  appeal  made  to  nothing  but  the 
worst  tendencies ;  either  tricks  to  practise  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  or  extra-judicial  murders  to  work  upon  their 
fear.  In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  invoked  is 
that  of  common  patriotism,  and  equal,  public-minded  sym- 


*  See,  about  the  events  in  Korkyra,  vol.  v.  ch.  L 
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pathy.  That  which  we  read  in  Thucydid^s — when  the  soldiers 
of  the  armament  and  the  Samian  citizens  pledged  themselves 
to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy,  to 
maintain  harmony  and  good  feeling  with  each  other,  to  prose- 
cute enei^etically  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to 
remain  at  enmity  with  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Athens 
— is  a  scene  among  the  most  dramatic  and  inspiriting  which 
occur  in  his  history.^  Moreover  we  recognise  at  Samos  the 
same  absence  of  reactionary  vengeance  as  at  Athens,  after 
the  attack  of  the  oligarchs,  Athenian  as  well  as  Samian,  has 
been  repelled  ;  although  those  oligarchs  had  begun  by  assas- 
sinating Hyperbolus  and  others.  There  is  throughout  this 
whole  democratical  movement  at  Samos  a  generous  exaltation 
of  common  sentiment  over  personal,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
absence  of  ferocity  against  opponents,  such  as  nothing  except 
democracy  ever  inspired  in  the  Grecian  bosom. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  was  a  special  movement  of 
generous  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  details  of  a  democratical 
government  correspond  to  it  but  imperfectly.  Neither  in  the 
life  of  an  individual,  nor  in  that  of  a  people,  does  the  ordinary 
and  every-day  movement  appear  at  all  worthy  of  those  par- 
ticular seasons  in  which  a  man  is  lifted  above  his  own  level, 
and  becomes  capable  of  extreme  devotion  and  heroism.  Yet 
such  emotions,  though  their  complete  predominance  is  never 
otherwise  than  transitory,  have  their  foundation  in  veins  of 
sentiment  which  are  not  even  at  other  times  wholly  extinct, 
but  count  among  the  manifold  forces  tending  to  modify  and 
improve,  if  they  cannot  govern,  human  action.  Even  their 
moments  of  transitory  predominance  leave  a  luminous  tract 
behind,  and  render  the  men  who  have  passed  through  them 
more  apt  to  conceive  again  the  same  generous  impulse,  though 
in  fainter  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Grecian  democracy 
that  it  did  raise  this  feeling  of  equal  and  patriotic  communion  ; 
sometimes,  and  on  rare  occasions,  like  the  scene  at  Samos, 
with  overwhelming  intensity,  so  as  to  impassion  an  unanimous 
multitude  ;  more  frequently,  in  feebler  tide,  yet  such  as  gave 
some  chance  to  an  honest  and  eloquent  orator  of  making 
successful  appeal  to  public  feeling  against  corruption  or  selfish- 
ness.   If  we  follow  the  movements  of  Antiphon  and  his  fellow- 
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conspirators  at  Athens,  contemporaneous  with  the  democratical 
manifestations  at  Samos,  we  shall  see  that  not  only  was  no 
such  generous  impulse  included  in  it,  but  the  success  of  their 
scheme  depended  upon  their  being  able  to  strike  all  common 
and  active  patriotism  out  of  the  Athenian  bosom.  Under 
the  "  cold  shade  "  of  their  oligarchy— even  if  we  suppose  the 
absence  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  which  would  probably  soon 
have  become  rife  had  their  dominion  lasted,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently learn  from  the  history  of  the  second  oligarchy  of  Thirty 
— no  sentiment  would  have  been  left  to  the  Athenian  multitude 
except  fear,  servility,  or  at  best  a  tame  and  dumb  sequacity 
to  leaders  whom  they  neither  chose  nor  controlled.  To  those 
who  regard  different  forms  of  government  as  distinguished 
from  each  other  mainly  by  the  feelings  which  each  tends  to 
inspire,  in  magistrates  as  well  as  citizens,  the  contemporaneous 
scenes  of  Athens  and  Samos  will  surest  instructive  com- 
parisons between  Grecian  oligarchy  and  Grecian  democracy. 
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CHAPTER    LXIII. 

THE  RESTORED  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE  DEPO- 
SITION OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED,  DOWN  TO  THE  ARRIVAL 
OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  MINOR, 

The  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  (installed  in  the 
Senate-house  about  February  or  March  41 1  B.C.,  and  ^^   ^^ 
deposed  about  July  of  the  same  year),  after  four  or  Embar- 
five  months  of  danger  and  distraction  such  as  to  bring  5  AiheiS** 
her  almost  within  the  grasp  of  her  enemies,  has  now  fZ'^ 
been  terminated  by  the  restoration  of  her  democracy ;  ^""*^***^ 
with  what  attendant  circumstances  has  been  amply  detailed. 
I  now  revert  to  the  military  and  naval  operations  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  partly  contemporaneous  with  the  political  dis- 
sensions at  Athens,  above  described. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of 
94  triremes,^  having  remained  not  less  than  80  days  Pcioponne- 
idle  at  Rhodes,  had  come  back  to  Miletus  towards  revoitlf~ 
the  end  of  March  ;  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  from  Athens, 
to  the  rescue  of  Chios,  which  a  portion  of  the  Athenian 
armament  under  Strombichid^s  had  been  for  some  time 
besieging,  and  which  was  now  in  the  greatest  distress. 
The  main  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  however,  prevented 
Astyochus  from  effecting  this  object,  since  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  hazard  a  general  battle.  He  was  in- 
fluenced partly  by  the  bribes,  partly  by  the  delusions  of 
Tissaphemfis,  who  sought  only  to  wear  out  both  parties  by 
protracted  war,  and  who  now  professed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
bringing  up  the  Phenician  fleet  to  his  aid.  Astyochus  had 
in  his  fleet  the  ships  which  had  been  brought  over  for  co- 
operation with  Phamabazus  at  the  Hellespont,  and  which 
were  thus  equally  unable  to  reach  their  destination.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  Spartan  Derkyllidas  was  sent  with  a 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  44,  45. 
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body  of  troops  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  there  to  join  Phar- 
nabazus,  in  acting  against  Abydos  and  the  neighbouring 
dependencies  of  Athens.  Abydos,  connected  with  Milfitus  by 
colonial  ties,  set  the  example  of  revolting  from  Athens  to 
Derkyllidas  and  Pharnabazus ;  an  example  followed,  two 
days  afterwards,  by  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lampsakus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  any  Athenian 
strombichi-  force  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  news  of  this  danger 
from^chios  ^o  the  empire  in  a  fresh  quarter,  when  conveyed  to 
Hellespont  Chios,  alarmed  Strombichidfis,  the  commander  of  the 
7ondK^f  Athenian  besieging  armament  The  Chians,  driven 
the  Chians.  ^q  dcspair  by  increasing  famine  as  well  as  by  want 
of  relief  from  Astyochus,  and  having  recently  increased  their 
fleet  to  36  triremes  against  the  Athenian  32,  by  the  arrival 
of  12  ships  under  Leon  (obtained  from  Miletus  during  the 
absence  of  Astyochus  at  Rhodes),  had  sallied  out  and  fought 
an  obstinate  naval  battle  against  the  Athenians,  with  some 
advantage.^  Nevertheless  Strombichidfes  felt  compelled  im- 
mediately to  carry  away  24  triremes  and  a  body  of  hoplites 
for  the  relief  of  the  Hellespont.  Hence  the  Chians  became 
sufficiently  masters  of  the  sea,  to  provision  themselves  afresh, 
though  the  Athenian  armament  and  fortified  post  still  re- 
mained on  the  island.  Astyochus  also  was  enabled  to  recall 
Leon  with  the  twelve  triremes  to  Miletus,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  his  main  fleet* 

The  present  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when  the 
Discontent  oHgarchical  party  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  camp 
ponnesian  at  Samos,  wcre  laying  their  plan  of  conspiracy  as 
Mii€t«s.  already  recounted,  and  when  the  Athenian  generals 
were  divided  in  opinion — Charminus  siding  with  this  party, 
Leon  and  Diomedon  against  it  Apprised  of  the  reigning 
dissension,  Astyochus  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
sailing  with  his  whole  fleet  up  to  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and 
offering  battle ;  but  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to 
leave  the  harbour.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Miletus, 
where  he  again  remained  inactive,  in  expectation  (real  or 
pretended)  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  ships.  But  the 
discontent  of  his  own  troops,  especially  the  Syracusan  con- 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  61,  62.     oifK  llXcuraow  txovrts  means  a  certain  success,  not  veiy 
decisive.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  63. 
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tingent,  presently  became  uncontrollable.  They  not  only 
murmured  at  the  inaction  of  the  armament  during  this  precious 
moment  of  disunion  in  the  Athenian  camp,  but  also  detected 
the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphern^s  in  thus  frittering  away 
their  strength  without  result ;  a  policy  still  more  keenly 
brought  home  to  their  feelings  by  his  irregularity  in  sup- 
plying them  with  pay  and  provision,  which  caused  serious 
distress.  To  appease  their  clamours,  Astyochus  was  com- 
pelled to  call  together  a  general  assembly,  the  resolution  of 
which  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  immediate  battle.  He 
accordingly . sailed  from  Milfitus  with  his  whole  fleet  of  ii2 
triremes  round  to  the  promontory  of  Mykalfi  immediately 
opposite  Samos — ordering  the  Milesian  hoplites  to  cross  the 
promontory  by  land  to  the  same  point.  The  Athenian  fleet, 
now  consisting  of  only  82  sail,  in  the  absence  of  Strombichidfis, 
was  then  moored  near  Glauk^  on  the  mainland  of  Mykalfi : 
but  the  public  decision  just  taken  by  the  Peloponnesians  to 
fight  becoming  known  to  them,  they  retired  to  Samos,  not 
being  willing  to  engage  with  such  inferior  numbers.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of  inaction 
on  the  part  of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  Samos 
made  their  attempt  and  miscarried ;  the  reaction  from  which 
attempt  brought  about,  with  little  delay,  the  great  democratical 
manifestation,  and  solemn  collective  oath,  of  the  Athenian 
armament— coupled  with  the  nomination  of  new,  cordial,  and 
unanimous  generals.  They  were  now  in  high  enthusiasm, 
anxious  for  battle  with  the  enemy ;  and  Strombichidfis  had 
been  sent  for  immediately,  that  the  fleet  might  be  united 
against  the  main  enemy  at  Miletus.  '  That  officer  had  re- 
covered Lampsakus,  but  had  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Abydos.' 
Having  established  a  central  fortified  station  at  Sestos,  he  now 
rejoined  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  by  his  arrival  was  increased 
to  108  sail  He  arrived  in  the  night,  when  the  sirombichi- 
Peloponnesian  fleet  was  preparing  to  renew  its  attack  ft^^ciSS 
from  Mykal6  the  next  morning.  It  consisted  of  112  ^oSamos. 
ships,  and  was  therefore  still  superior  in  number  to  the 
Athenians.  But  having  now  learnt  both  the  arrival  of  Strom- 
bichid£s,  and  the  renewed  spirit  as  well  as  unanimity  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  did  not  venture  tp 


'  Thi^cyd.  viii.  78,  79*  *  Thucyd.  viii.  62. 
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persist  in  their  resolution  of  fighting.  They  returned  back 
to  Milfitus,  to  the  mouth  of  which  harbour  the  Athenians 
sailed,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  offering  battle  to  an  un- 
willing enemy.^ 

Such  confession  of  inferiority  was  well-calculated  to  embitter 
Peioponne-  Still  farther  the  discontents  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
ro^jS"^  at  Miletus.  Tissaphern^s  had  become  more  and  more 
fw^nt^'  parsimonious  in  furnishing  pay  and  supplies ;  while 
%antfiim  ^^^  rccall  of  Allcibiad^s  to  Samos,  which  happened 
from  Athens,  j^gt  now,  Combined  with  the  uninterrupted  apparent 
intimacy  between  him  and  the  satrap,  confirmed  their  belief 
that  the  latter  was  intentionally  cheating  and  starving  them, 
in  the  interest  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time;,  earnest  in- 
vitations arrived  from  Pharnabazus,  soliciting  the  co-operation 
of  the  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  with  liberal  promises  of  pay  and 
maintenance.  Klearchus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the 
last  squadron  from  Sparta  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to 
aid  Pharnabazus,  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his  orders ; 
while  Astyochus  also,  having  renounced  the  idea  of  any 
united  action,  thought  it  now  expedient  to  divide  the  fleet, 
which  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  support.  Accordingly  Klear^ 
chus  was  sent  with  forty  triremes  from  Miletus  to  the  Helles- 
pont, yet  with  instructions  to  evade  the  Athenians  at  Samos 
by  first  stretching  out  westward  into  the  iEgean.  Encounter- 
ing severe  storms,  he  was  forced  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
squadron  to  seek  shelter  at  Delos,  and  even  suffered  so  much 
damage  as  to  return  to  Milfitus,  from  whence  he  himself 
marched  to  the  Hellespont  by  land.  Ten  of  his  triremes, 
however,  under  the  Megarian  Helixus,  weathered  the  storm 
and  pursued  their  voyage  to  the  Hellespont,  which  was  at 
this  moment  unguarded,  since  Strombichid6s  seems  to  have 
brought  back  all  his  squadron.  Helixus  passed  on  unop- 
posed to  Byzantium,  a  Doric  city  and  Megarian  colony,  from 
whence  secret  invitations  had  already  reached  him,  and  which 
he  now  induced  to  revolt  from  Athens.  This  untoward  news 
admonished  the  Athenian  generals  at  Samos,  whose  vigi- 
lance the  circuitous  route  of  Klearchus  had  eluded,  of  the 
necessity  of  guarding  the  Hellespont,  whither  they  sent  a 
^tachment,  and  even  attempted  in  vain  to  recapture  By- 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  79. 
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zantium.  Sixteen  fresh  triremes  afterwards  proceeded  from 
Miletus  to  the  Hellespont  and  Abydos,  thus  enabling  the 
Feloponnesians  to  watch  that  strait  as  well  as  the  Bosphorus 
and  Byzantium,^  and  even  to  ravage  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Meanwhile  the  discontents  of  the  fleet  at  Milfitus  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny  against  Astyochus  and  Tissa-  D^contcnt 
phemfis.  Unpaid  and  only  half-fed,  the  seamen  came  «ng  againit 
together  in  crowds  to  talk  over  their  grievances;  atMuetus. 
denouncing  Astyochus  as  having  betrayed  them  for  his  own 
profit  to  the  satrap,  who  was  treacherously  ruining  the  arma- 
ment under  the  inspirations  of  Alkibiad^.  Even  some  of 
the  officers,  whose  silence  had  been  hitherto  purchased,  began 
to  hold  the  same  language  ;  perceiving  that  the  mischief  was 
becoming  irreparable,  and  that  the  men  were  actually  on  the 
point  of  desertion.  Above  all,  the  incorruptible  Hermokratfis 
of  Syracuse,  and  Dorieus  the  Thurian  commander,  zealously 
espoused  the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being  mostly  free- 
men (in  greater  proportion  than  the  crews  of  the  Peloponnesian 
ships),  went  in  a  body  to  Astyochus,  with  loud  complaints 
and  demand  of  their  arrears  of  pay.  But  the  Peloponnesian 
general  received  them  with  haughtiness  and  even  with  menace, 
lifting  up  his  stick  to  strike  the  commander  Dorieus  while 
advocating  their  cause.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the 
3eamen  that  they  rushed  forward  to  pelt  Astyochus  with 
missiles:  he  took  refuge,  however,  on  a  neighbouring  altar^ 
so  that  no  actual  mischief  was  done.^ 

Nor  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen  of  the 
fleet    The  Milesians  also,  displeased  and  alarmed  xhcSpartah 
at  the  fort  which  Tissaphernfis  had  built  in  their  SSSucha. 
town,  watched  an  opportunity  of  attacking  it  by  JjIS^* 
surprise,  and  expelled  his  garrison.     Though  the  Ti^jJcr- 
armament  in  general,  now  full  of  antipathy  against  S^J^^SJ"*" 
the  satrap,  sympathised  in  this  proceeding,  yet  the  MUesians. 
Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  censured  it  severely  ;  intimating 
to  the  Milesians  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  Greeks  in  the 
king's  territory,  were  bound  to  be  subservient  to  Tissaphernfifi 
within  all  reasonable  limits — ^and  even  to  court  him  by  ex- 
treme subservience,   until  the  war  should  be  prosperously 
terminated.    It  appears  that  in  other  matters  also,  Lichas 

»  Thttcyd.  Vm,  80-99.  «  Thucyd.  viiL  83,  84. 
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had  enforced  instead  of  mitigating  the  authority  of  the  satrap 
over  them  ;  so  that  the  Milesians  now  came  to  hate  him 
vehemently/  and  when  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  sickness, 
they  refused  permission  to  bury  him  in  the  spot  (probably 
some  place  of  honour)  which  his  surviving  countrymen  had 
fixed  upon.  Though  Lichas  in  these  enforcements  only  car- 
ried out  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty  with  Persia,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  Milesians,  instead  of  acquiring  autonomy 
according  to  the  general  promises  of  Sparta,  were  now  farther 
from  it  than  ever,  and  that  imperial  Athens  had  protected 
them  against  Persia  much  better  than  Sparta, 

The  subordination  of  the  armament,  however,  was  now 
Mindarus  almost  at  an  end,  when  Mindarus  arrived  from 
AstyS^h "  Sparta  as  admiral  to  supersede  Astyochus,  who  was 
as  admiral,  summoucd  home  and  took  his  departure.  Both 
Hermokrat^s  and  some  Milesian  deputies  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
ferring complaints  against  Tissaphem^s  ;  while  the  latter  on 
his  part  sent  thither  an  envoy  named  Gaulites  (a  Karian 
brought  up  in  equal  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Karian 
languages)  both  to  defend  himself  against  the  often-repeated 
.charges  of  Hermokratfis,  that  he  had  been  treacherously 
withholding  the  pay  under  concert  with  Alkibiad^  and  the 
Athenians — and  to  denounce  the  Milesians  oil  his  own  side^ 
as  having  wrongfully  demolished  his  fort.^  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  forward  a  new  pretence,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  negotiations  of  his  envoy  at 
Sparta,  soothing  the  impatience  of  the  armament,  and  con- 
ciliating the  new  admiral  Mindarus.  He  announced  that 
the  Phenician  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  Aspendus 
in  Pamphylia,  and  that  he  was  going  thither  to  meet  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  seat  of  war  to  co-operate 
with  the  Peloponnesians.  He  invited  Lichas  to  accompany 
him,  and  engaged  to  leave  Tamos  at  Miletus,  as  deputy 
during  his  absence,  with  orders  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance 
to  the  fleet^ 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  84.    *0  ^cktoi  Mx^ 
rohs  &XAOVS  iv  rp  fieurt\4«»s  rk  fiirpteL, 


BAvrsu,  01  Z\  MiA^o-toi  ^pylCnrr6  re  tAr^ 
Kai  9^  ravra  iced  Si*  &AAa  rouwr^ptvit, 
&c, 
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Mindarus,  a  new  commander  without  any  experience  of  the 
mendacity  of  Tissaphemfis,  was  imposed  upon  by  phenidan 
his  plausible  assurance,  and  even  captivated  by  the  5SJ^u»- 
near  prospect  of  so  powerful  a  reinforcement     He  J" ip-JS? 
despatched  an  officer  niftied    Philippus  with  two  p>»«n»^ 
triremes  round  the  Triopian   Cape  to  Aspendus,  while  the 
satrap  went  thither  by  land. 

Here  again  was  a  fresh  delay  of  no  inconsiderable  length, 
while  Tissaphemfis  was  absent  at  Aspendus,  on  this  ostensible 
purpose.  Some  time  elapsed  before  Mindarus  was  undeceived, 
for  Philippus  found  the  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  was 
therefore  at  first  full  of  hope  that  it  was  really  coming  on- 
ward. But  the  satrap  soon  showed  that  his  purpose  now, 
as  heretofore,  was  nothing  better  than  delay  and  delusion. 
The  Phenician  ships  were  147  in  number ;  a  fleet  more  than 
sufficient  for  concluding  the  maritime  war,  if  brought  up  to 
act  zealously.  But  Tissaphemfis  affected  to  think  that  this 
was  a  small  force,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  Great  King ; 
who  had  commanded  a  fleet  of  300  sail  to  be  fitted  out  for 
the  service.*  He  waited  for  some  time  in  pretended  expecta* 
tion  that  more  ships  were  on  their  way,  disregarding  all  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  officers. 

Presently  arrived  the  Athenian  AlkibiadSs,  with  thirteen 
Athenian  triremes,  exhibiting  himself  as  on  the  best  Aikiwadis 
terms  with  the  satrap.     He  tqo  had  made  use  of  the  !ihu?kSibiJ 
approaching  Phenician  fleet  to  delude  his  country-  fJSSL'rissa- 
men  at  Samos,  by  promising  to  go  and  meet  Tissa-  Sd^ 
phemfis  at  Aspendus  ;  so  as  to  determine  him,  if  Athenians, 
possible,  to  employ  the  fleet  in  aid  of  Athens — but  at  the  very 
least,  not  to  employ  it  in  aid  of  Sparta.    The  latter  alternative 
of  the  promise  was  sufficiently  safe,  for  he  knew  well  that 
Tissaphem^s  had  no  intention  of  applying  the  fleet  to  any  really 
efficient  purpose.     But  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  take  credit 
with  his  countrymen  for  having  been  the  means  of  diverting 
such  a  formidable  reinforcement  from  the  enemy. 


*  ThucycL  viil  87.  This  greater 
tota],  which  Tissaphem6s  pretended 
that  the  Great  King  purp<»ea  to  send, 
is  specified  by  Diodorus  at  300  sail 
Thucydid^  does  not  assign  any  precise 
number  (Diodor.  xiii.  38,  42,  46). 


On  a  subsequent  occasion,  too,  we 
hear  of  the  Phenician  fleet  as  intended 
to  be  augmented  to  a  total  of  300  sail 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  i).  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  sort  of  standing  num- 
ber for  a  fleet  worthy  of  the  Persian  king; 
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Partly  the  apparent  confidence  between  Tissaphernfes  and 
Phenidans  Alkibiad^s — partly  the  impudent  shifts  of  the  former, 
S*m*A^.  grounded  on  the  incredible  pretence  that  the  fleet 
dus  without  ^j^  insufficient  in  number— at  length  satisfied  Phi- 
T^M^phiSJ  lippus  that  the  present  was  only  a  new  manifestation 
»^-  of  deceit    After  a  long  and  vexatious  interval,  he 

apprised  Mindarus — not  without  indignant  abuse  of  the  satrap 
: — that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  fleet  at  Aspendus. 
Yet  the  proceeding  of  Tissaphern^s,  indeed,  in  bringing  up  the 
Phenicians  to  that  place,  and  still  withholding  the  order  for 
farther  advance  and  action,  was  in  every  one's  eyes  mysterious 
and  unaccountable.     Some  fancied  that  he  did  it  with  a  view 
of  levying  larger  bribes  from  the  Phenicians  themselves,  as  a 
premium  for  being  sent  home  without  fighting,  as  it  appear^ 
that  they  actually  were.     But  Thucydid^s  supposes  that  he 
had  no  other  motive  than  that  which  had  determined  his 
behaviour  during  the  last  year — to  protract  the  war  and 
impoverish  both  Athens  and  Sparta,  by  setting  up  a  fresh 
deception,  which  would  last  for  some  weeks,  and  thus  pro- 
cure so  much  delay.*    The  historian  is  doubtless  right:  but 
without  his  assurance,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  believe, 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  fraudulent  pretence,  for  so  incon- 
siderable a  time,  should  have  been  held  as  an  adequate 
motive  for  bringing  this  large  fleet  from  Phenicia  to  Aspendus, 
and  then  sending  it  away  unemployed. 

Having  at  length  lost  his  hope  of  the  Phenician  ships, 
Mindarus  Miudarus  resolved  to  break  off"  all  dealing  with  the 
ilfurthhhis  perfidious  Tissaphem^s — the  more  so  as  Tamos, 
to^chif:^'  the  deputy  of  the  latter,  though  left  ostensibly  to 
aild^e""*  P^y  ^^^  ^^^P  ^^^  Aeet,  performed  that  duty  with 
flc^t*'^^  greater  irregularity  than  ever — ^and  to  conduct  his 
Lesbos.  flggt  tQ  ti^g  Hellespont  into  co-operation  with  Phar- 
nabazus,  who  still  continued  his  promises  and  invitations. 
The  Peloponnesian  fleet  ^  (73  triremes  strong,  after  deducting 
13  which  had  been  sent  under  Dorieus  to  suppress  some  dis- 
turbances in  Rhodes)  having  been  carefully  prepared  before- 
hand, was  put  in  motion  by  sudden  order,  so  that  no  previous 
intimation  might  reach  the  Athenians  at  Samos.  After  having 
been  delayed  some  days  at  Ikarus  by  bad  weather,  Mindarus 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  87,  88,  99.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  38. 
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reached  Chios  in  safety.    But  here  he  was  pursued  by  Thra- 

syllus,  who  passed,  with  55  triremes,  to  the  northward  of 

Chios,  and  was  thus  between  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 

and  the  Hellespont    Believing  that  Mindarus  would  remain 

some  time  at  Chios,  Thrasyllus  placed  scouts  both  on  the 

high  lands  of  Lesbos  and  on  the  continent  opposite  Chios, 

in  order  that  he  might  receive  instant  notice  of  any  movement 

on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet*    Meanwhile  he  employed 

bis  Athenian  force  in  reducing  the  Lesbian  town  of  Eresus, 

which  had  been  lately  prevailed  on  to  revolt  by  a  body  of  300 

assailants  from  Kym6  under  the  Theban  Anaxander — ^partly 

Methymnaean  exiles  with  some  political  sympathisers,  partly 

mercenary  foreigners — who  succeeded  in  carrying  Eresus  after 

failing  in  an  attack  on  Methymna.     Thrasyllus  found  before 

Eresus  a  small  Athenian  squadron  of  five  triremes  under 

Thrasybulus,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Samos  to  try 

and  forestall  the  revolt,  but  had  arrived  too  late.     He  was 

farther  joined  by  two  triremes  from  the  Hellespont,  and  by 

others  from  Methymna,  so  that  his  entire  fleet  reached  the 

number  of  67  triremes,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege 

to  Eresus ;  trusting  to  his  scouts  for  timely  warning  in  case 

the  enemy's  fleet  should  move  northward. 

The  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected  the  Feloponnesian 
fleet  to  take,  was  to  sail  from   Chios  northward  Mindanw 
through  the  strait  which  separates  the  north-eastern  thS^Uus, 
portion  of  that  island  from  Mount  Mimas  on  the  Jfe  fidi^ 
Asiatic  mainland  :  after  which  it  would  probably  sail  p*^ 
past  Eresus  on  the  western  side  of  Lesbos,  as  being  the  shortest 
track  to  the  Hellespont — though  it  might  also  go  round  on 
the  eastern  side  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent,  by  a 
somewhat  longer  route.    The  Athenian  scouts  were  planted 
so  as  to  descry  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  if  it  either  passed 
through  this  strait  or  neared  the  island  of  Lesbos.     But 
Mindarus  did  neither ;  thus  eluding  their  watch  and  reaching 
the  Hellespont  without  the    knowledge  of  the  Athenians. 


^  Thucjd.  viii.  loa  Alff$6fi€F0f  S^  5ri 
^r  rf  Xi^  cfij,  Kcd  yofiltras  aibrhy 
Ka0^|ccy  ahroVf  ettowohs  ftky  facrccrr^- 
(Toro  Kill  4p  rp  A4<rfi^f  ical  4y  rp  ityrt' 
rtpttf  ^vf  ipy,  cl  ipa  wot  Kivotyro  al 
rifcs,  tKm§  ftii  AiiSoicv,  &c 

1  consiroe    rf    irrar4pca  IprtipY  as 


meaning  the  mainland  opposite  CAias, 
not  opposite  Lesbos,  The  words  may 
admit  either  sense,  since  XUf  and  o^roD 
appear  so  immediately  before :  and  the 
situation  for  the  scouts  was  much  more 
suitable,  opposite  the  northern  portion 
of  Chios, 
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Having  passed  two  days  in  provisioning  his  ships,  receiving 
besides  from  the  Chians  three  tessarakosts  (a  Chian  coin  of 
unknown  value)  for  each  man  among  his  seamen,  he  departed 
on  the  third  day  from  Chios,  but  took  a  southerly  route  and 
-ounded  the  island  in  all  haste  on  its  western  or  sea  side. 
Having  reached  and  passed  the  northern  latitude  of  Chios,  he 
took  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos  at  some  distance  to  his 
left-hand,  direct  to  the  mainland ;  which  he  touched  at  a 
harbour  called  Karterii  in  the  Phokaean  territory.  Here  he 
stopped  to  give  the  crew  their  morning  meal :  he  then  crossed 
the  arc  of  the  Gulf  of  Kym^  to  the  little  islets  called  Arginusse 
(close  on  the  Asiatic  continent  opposite  Mityl^n^),  where  he 
again  halted  for  supper.  Continuing  his  voyage  onward 
during  most  part  of  the  night,  be  was  at  HermatOs  (on  the 
continent,  directly  northward  and  opposite  to  Methymna)  by 
the  next  day's  morning  meal :  then  still  hastening  forward 
after  a  short  halt,  he  doubled  Cape  Lektum,  sailed  along 
the  Troad  and  past  Tenedos,  and  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont  before  midnight  ;  where  his  ships  were  distributed 
at  Sigeium,  Rhoeteium,  and  other  neighbouring  places.* 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  loi.    The  latter  por- 
tion of  this  voyage  is  sufficiently  distinct; 
the  earlier  portion  less  so.     I  describe  it 
in  the  text  differently  from  all  the  best 
and  most  recent  editors  of  Thucyc^ides  ; 
from  whom  I  dissent  with  the  less'reluc- 
tance,  as  they  all  here  take  the  gravest 
lil>erty  with  his  text,  inserting  the  nega- 
tive 06  on  pure  conjee turef  without  the 
authority  of  a  single  MS.     Niebuhr  has 
laid  it  down  as  almost  a  canon  of  criti- 
cism that  this  is  never  to  be  done :  yet 
here  we  have  Kriiger  recommending  it, 
and  Haack,  Goller,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo, 
and  M.  Didot,  all  adopting  it  as  a  part  of 
the  text  of  Thucydides ;  without  even 
following    the    caution   of   Bekker    in 
his    small    edition,    who     admonishes 
the   reader  by  enclosing   the  word  in 
brackets.     Nay,  Dr.  Arnold  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  in  note,  "  This  correction  is  so 
certain  and  so  necessary,   that  it  only 
shows  the  inattention  of  the  earlier  editors 
that  it  was  not  made  long  situe^ 

The  words  of  Thucydides,  without  this 
correction  and  as  they  stood  universally 
before  Haack's  edition  (even  in  Bekker's 
edition  of  1821),  are — 

'O  Z\  MMapos  iv  Tovr^  KaX  cd  iK  ttjs 


fuyou  Hwrtv  rj/i^paiSf  Kot  Xa$6yT§s  vapi 
T»r  XtW  rpciff  T€ff<rapaiUHrr^  eiccurrot 
Xlas  rp  Tplrp  9ik  rax^^y  &iraff»ov<rir 
iK  rijs   Xlov   ntKdyiai,    twa  fA^ 

ttavfflWf  itWk  4y  ikpurrdp^  r^r 
Aitrfiop  ix^y^^f  llw\€or  ivl 
r^v  ffircipor.  Kat  irpoafiaX6ints  rtfl 
♦fltfUcafSos  ^t  rhp  i¥  Kaprtpiois  Xi/a^ 
KoX  iLpurrowoifi<rdfifwoL,  irafNMrAc^<rarrcf 
r^v  Kvfiaicuf  StnrrowtHOvrrai  hf  *Apy*^- 
¥oi<raxs  r^f  ^tipov,  4p  ry  irrtwipas  t^ 
MirvX^i^f,  &C. 

Haack  and  the  other  eminent  critics 
just  mentioned,  all  insist  that  these 
words  as  they  stand  are  absurd  and 
contradictory,  and  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  insert  ob  before  T^Xidyitu; 
so  that  the  sentence  stands  in  their 
editions  airalpovffip  ix  r%s  Xiov 
ob  w€kdytau  They  all  picture  to 
themselves  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  as 
sailing  from  the  town  of  Chios  north* 
ward,  and  going  out  at  the  northern 
strait  Admitting  this,  thev  say,  plausi- 
bly enough,  that  the  words  of  the  old 
text  involve  a  contradiction,  because 
Mindarus  would  be  going  in  the  dircc- 
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By  this  well-laid  course,  and  accelerated  voyage,  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  fleet  completely  eluded  the  lookers-out  of  Thra* 


tion  towards  Eresos,  and  not  awa^  from 
it;  thoogh  even  then,  the  propnety  of 
Uuar  correction  would  be   disputable. 
But  the  word  v^kiyut,  when  applied 
to  ships  departing  from  Chios — though 
it  may  perhaps  mean  that  they  round 
the  Dorth-eastem  comer  of  the  island 
and  then  strike  west  round  Lesbos — yet 
means  also    as    naturally,    and   more 
naturally,  to  annoimce  them  as  departing 
fy  tki  outer  sea^  or  sailing  on  the  seaside 
(round  the  southern  and  western  coast) 
^ftke  island.    Accept  this  meanings  and 
the  old  words  construe  perfectly  well. 
•A»afp««r  ^«c  T^  Xlov  wtXdytos  is  the 
natund  and  proper  phrase  for  describing 
the  circuit  of  Mindarus  round  the  south 
«nd  west  coast  of  Chios.     TTiis,  too, 
was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could 
have  escaped  the  scouts  and  the  ships 
of  Thrasyllus  :  for  which  same  purpose 
of  avoiding  Athenian    ships,  we  find 
(viii.  80)  the  squadron  of  Kjearchus,  on 
another  occasion,  making  a  long  circuit 
out  to  sea.    If  it  be  supposed  (which 
those  who  read  od  wtXdyiat  must  suppose) 
that  Mindarus  sailed  first  up  the  north- 
era  strait  between  Chios  and  the  main- 
land, and  then  turned  his  course  east 
towards  Phoksea,  this  would  have  been 
the  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected 
that  he  would  take ;  and  it  is  nardly 
possible  to  explain  why  he  was  not  seen 
both  by  the  Athenian  scouts  as  well 
as  by  the  Athenian  garrison  at  their 
station  of  Delphinium  on  Chios  itself. 
Whereas  by  taking  the  circuitous  route 
round  the  southern  and  western  coast, 
he  never  came  in  sight  either  of  one  or 
the  other;  and  he  was  enabled,  when 
he  got  round  to  the  latitude  north  of  the 
island,  to  turn  to  the  right  and  take  a 
straight  easterly  course  7aitA  Lesbos  on 
fiis  lift  handy  but  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  land  to  be  out    of  sight  of  all 
scouts.    'Ayci-yeo-da*  Ik  t^j  X(oi;  ircXii- 
>»M  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  17)  means  to 
strike  into  the  open  sea,  quite  clear  of 
the  coast  of  Asia:   that  passage  does 
not  decisively  indicate  whether  the  ships 
rounded  the  south-east  or  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  island. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  seamen  of  , 
Mindarus  received  from  the  Chians  per 
head  three  Chian  tessarakostce.   Now  this  | 
w  a  small   Cliian   coin,   nowhere  else  • 
mentioned ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  * 


so  petty  and  local  a  denomination  of 
money  here  specified  by  Thncydid^s, 
contrasted  with  the  different  manner  in 
which  Xenophon  describes  Chian  pay* 
ments  to  the  Peloponnesian  seamen 
(Hellen.  i.  6,  12 ;  iu  i,  5).  But  the 
voyage  of  Mindarus  round  Uie  south  and 
west  of  the  island  explains  the  circum- 
stance. He  must  have  landed  twice 
on  the  island  during  this  circumnaviga- 
tion (perhaps  starting  in  the  evening), 
for  dinner  and  supper :  and  this  Chian 
coin  f  which  probably  had  no  circulation 
out  of  the  island)  served  each  man  to  buy 

frovisions  at  the  Chian  landing-places, 
t  was  not  convenient  to  Mindarus  to 
take  aboard  more  provisions  in  kind  at 
the  town  of  Chios ;  because  he  had 
already  aboard  a  stock  of  provisions  for 
two  days — the  subsequent  portion  of  his 
voyage,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  to 
Sijpeium,  during  which  he  could  not 
afiord  time  to  halt  and  buy  them,  and 
where  indeed  the  territory  was  not 
friendly. 

It  is  enough  if  I  can  show  that  the 
old  text  of  Thucydides  will  construe 
very  well,  without  the  violent  intrusion 
of  this  conjectural  oU.  But  I  can  show 
more  ;  for  this  negative  actually  renders 
even  the  construction  of  the  sentence 
awkwar^  at  least,  if  not  inadmissible. 
Surely,  earaipw<rty  01)  trcX^ytat,  &AA,& — 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  correlative 
adjective  or  participle  belonging  to  the 
same  verb  i.wa(pouffi¥:  yet  if  we  take 
IxoKTc;  as  such  correlative  participle, 
how  are  we  to  construe  firXcoi'?  In 
order  to  express  the  sense  which  Haack 
brings  out,  we  ought  surely  to  have 
different  words,  such  as — o^k  AirjipaM  ^k 
TTJs  Xiov  wtKdyiai,  &XA'  4y  Aptardpij^ 
tV  Affffioy  ^x®*^**  ftrXfov  4irl  r^p 
iJTrttpotf,  Even  the  change  of  tense  from 
present  to  past,  when  we  follow  the 
construction  of  Haack,  is  awkward ; 
while  if  we  understand  the  words  in  the 
sense  which  1  propose,  the  change  of 
tense  is  perfectly  admissible,  since  the 
two  verbs  do  not  both  refer  to  the  same 
movement  or  to  the  same  portion  of 
the  voyage.  **  The  fleet  starts  from 
Chios  out  liy  the  sea-side  of  the  island; 
but  wJien  it  came  to  have  Lesbos  on 
the  left-handy  it  sailed  straight  to  the 
continent!^ 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  to  make 
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syllus,  and  reached  the  opening  of  the  Hellespont  when  Aat 
Athenian  admiral  was  barely  apprised  of  its  departure  from 
pontine  Chios.  When  it  arrived  at  HarmatAs,  however,  oppo- 
cscapes  from  site  to  and  almost  within  sight  of  the  Athenian  station 
night.  at  Methymna,  its  progress  could  no  longer  remain  a 
secret  As  it  advanced  still  farther  along  the  Troad,  the 
momentous  news  circulated  everywhere,  and  was  promulgated 
through  numerous  fire-signals  and  beacons  on  the  hill,  by 
friend  as  well  as  by  foe.  * 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible,  and  perfectly  in- 
telligible, to  the  two  hostile  squadrons  now  on  guard  on 
each  side  of  the  Hellespont:  i8  Athenian  triremes  at  Sestos 
in  Europe — 16  Peloponnesian  triremes  at  Abydos  in  Asia- 
To  the  former,  it  was  destruction  to  be  caught  by  this 
powerful  enemy  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Hellespont 
They  quitted  Sestos  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  passing 
opposite  to  Abydos,  and  keeping  a  southerly  course  close 
along  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the  direction  towards 
Elseiis  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula,  so  as  to 
have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the  open  sea  and  of  joining 
Thrasyllus.  But  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
even  the  hostile  station  at  Abydos,  htid  not  the  Peloponnesian 
guardships  received  the  strictest  orders  from  Mindarus,  trans- 
mitted before  he  left  Chios,  or  perhaps  even  before  he  left 
Miletus,  that  if  he  should  attempt  the  start,  they  were  to  keep 
a  vigilant  and  special  look-out  for  his  coming,  and  reserve 
themselves  to  lend  him  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed, 
in  case  he  were  attacked  by  Thrasyllus.  When  the  signals 
first  announced  the  arrival  of  Mindarus,  the  Peloponnesian 
guard-ships  at  Abydos  could  not  know  in  what  position  he 
was,  nor  whether  the  main  Athenian  fleet  might  not  be  near 
upon  him.  Accordingly  they  acted  on  these  previous  orders, 
holding  themselves  in  reserve  in  their  station  at  Abydos,  until 
daylight  should  arrive,  and  they  should  be  better  informed 


good  my  ypa^y  t^f'^t  ^^  £P^^^ 
against  the  unwarranted  right  of  Thucy- 
didean  citizenship  which  the  recent 
editors  have  conferred  upon  this  word 
01$  in  c  loi.  The  old  text  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  restored ;  or  if  the  editors 


maintain  their  views,  thejf  ought  at 
least  to  enclose  the  word  in  brackets. 
In  the  edition  of  Thucydid^s,  published 
at  Leipsic,  1845,  by  C.  A.  Ko<i,  I 
observe  that  the  text  is  still  coirectly 
printed,  without  the  n^ative. 
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They  thus  neglected  the  Athenian  Hellespontine  squadron  in 
its  escape  from  Sestos  to  Elseds.^ 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  102.  Ol  d>  'ABriycuoi 
4p  Tp  3i|(rr£,  .  .  .  •  As  abroTt  ot  re  ^pv- 

rvjpd  4^ai^P7if  wo)Jik  hf  rp  troXcfUf 
^a^rra,  Mypwetu^  8ri  itnTKiovaiy  ol  OtAo- 

As  cIxM'  Tfix^'Vf  ^vo/A(|arrcs  rp  Xtpco' 
H^y,  vay»^Xcoy  ^*  *EAa«ovKro9,  fiovkS- 
fuwoi  iiewKtvcai  if  r^y  %hfivxmfiay  rhs 
rvr  tfXMftimv  raus,     Kal  rks  fi^y  it^ 

itpo€tpmiiv^s  ^vXaKris  r^  ^t\l^ 
4ir(irK^,  Hwtts  ahrmw  kvaKAs 
f^owair^l^r  iKwKiwoT  riis  ih  fArrit 
T»v  Mtp9dpov  &f»a  cy  icari96irrts,  &c. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  difficult  text, 
arhich  has  much  perplexed  the  com* 
inentators,  and  which  I  venture  to  trans- 
late (as  it  stands  in  my  text)  differently 
from  all  of  them.    The  words — »f>o€i- 

^hw9  iumKms  ^ovmv^  V  ^inrX^oMri — 
are  explained  by  the  Scholiast  to 
mean — "  Although  watch  had  been  en- 
joined to  them  (1.  e.  to  the  Peloponnesian 
guard-squadron  at  Abydos)  bv  the 
niendly  approaching  fleet  (of  Minoarus), 
that  they  should  keep  strict  guard^on  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos,  in  case  the  latter 
should  sail  out*' 

Dr.  Arnold,  GoUer,  Poppo,  and  M. 
Didot,  all  accept  ibis  construction, 
though  all  agree  that  it  is  most  harsh 
and  confused.  The  former  sa3rs,  "  This 
again  is  most  strangely  intended  to 
mean,  wmipftiiiivov  adrois  ^wh  r&y 
iwtirKMivrmp  ^l\t»F  ^vXdfffftir  robs 
9o\»fdovs,*^ 

To  construe  r^  ^cXly  Mirk^  as  equi- 
valent to  ^b  r&v  hnKXM6rrwtf  ^iKmy,  is 
certainly  such  a  harshness  as  we  ought  to 
be  Tery  glad  to  escape.  And  the  con- 
struction of  the  Scholiast  involves 
another  liberty  which  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  objectionable.  He  supplies,  in 
his  paraphrase,  the  word  icalrot — 
althmgh — from  bis  own  imagination. 
There  is  no  indication  of  although^ 
either  express  or  implied,  in  the  text  of 
Thucydia^;  and  it  appears  to  me  ha- 
zardous to  assume  into  the  meaning  so 
decisive  a  particle  without  any  authority. 
The  genitive  absolute,  wben  annexed  to 
the  main  predication  affirmed  in  the 
•verb,  usually  denotes  something  na- 
turally connected  with  it  in  the  way 
of  cause,  concomitancy,  explanation,  or 


modification — not  something  opposed  to 
it,  requirinfi[  to  be  prefaced  by  an 
although;  if  this  latter  be  intended, 
then  me  word  although  is  expressed,  not 
left  to  be  understc^.  After  Thucy^ 
did^  has  told  us  that  the  Athenians  at 
Sestos  escaped  their  opposite  enemies 
at  Abydos — ^when  he  next  goes  on  to 
add  something  under  the  gemtive  abso- 
lute, we  expect  that  it  should  be  a  new 
fact  which  explains  why  or  how  they 
escaped :  but  if  the  new  fact  which  he 
tells  us,  far  from  explaining  the  escape^ 
renders  it  more  extraordinary  (such  as, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  had  received 
strict  orders  to  watch  them),  he  would 
surely  prepare  the  reader' for  this  new 
fact  by  an  express  particle  such  as 
although  or  notwithstanding^  **  The 
Athemans  escaped,  although  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians had  received  the  strictest 
orders  to  watch  them  and  block  them 
up."  As  nothing  equivalent  to,  or  im- 
plying, the  adversative  particle  although 
is  to  he  found  in  the  Greek  words,  so  I 
infer,  as  a  high  probability,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  sou^t  m  the  meaning. 

Differing  from  the  commentator^  I 
think  that  these  words — woo^ipfifUmfis 
^XoKrjs  r^  ^lAfy  #irfirX^  mts  obrSiv 
dvaxms  l|ov(riv,  ^v  itcwXiourt — do  assign 
the  reason  for  the  fact  which  had  been 
immediately  before  announced,  and 
which  was  really  extraordinary;  viz. 
that  the  Athenian  squadron  was  allowed 
to  pass  by  Abydos,  and  escape  from 
Sestos  to  Else^s.  That  reason  was,  that 
the  Peloponnesian  guard-squadron  had 
before  received  special  orders  from 
Mindarus,  to  concentrate  its  attention  and 
watchfulness  upon  his  approaching  squad- 
ron; hence  it  arose  that  they  left  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos  unnoticed. 

The  words  r^  ^tXfy  hthX^  are  equi- 
valent to  T^  rw  ^ihmv  Mwk^t  and  the 
pronoun  a^r^ip,  which  immediately 
ibllows,  refers  to  ^(k^ty  {the  approach- 
ing fleet  of  Mindarus)^  not  to  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos,  as  the  Scholiast 
and  the  commentators  construe  it.  This 
mistake  about  the  reference  of  oUrtfy 
seems  to  me  to  have  put  them  all 
wrong. 

That  T^  ^iKlt^  MtXj^  must  be  con- 
strued as  equivalent  to  r^  tSp  ^iXur 
Mwkifi  is  certain :  but  it  is  not  equi- 
valent to  (nrb  Twv  iinirX*6in-t0F  ^iKmF — 
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On  arriving  about  daylight  near  the  southern  pK>]nt  of 
Thrasyiius  the  Chersonese,  these  Athenians  were  descried  by  the 
AthcniLi  fleet  of  Mindarus  which  had  come  the  night  before 
Hdi^ponl    to  the  opposite  stations  of  Sigeium  and  Rhoeteium. 


nor  is  it  possible  to  construe  the  words 
as  the  Scholiast  would  understand  them 
— **  orders  had  been  preinously  given  by 
the  approach  {or  arrival)  of  their 
friends  f^  whereby  we  should  turn  b  M- 
wkovs  into  an  acting  and  commanding 
personality.  The  "approach  of  their 
friends"  is  an  event — which  may  pro- 
perly be  said  **to  have  produced  an 
effect " — but  which  cannot  be  said  **  to 
have  given  previous  orders."  It  appears 
to  me  that  r^  ^i\(^  Irlvktf  is  the  oative 
case  governed  by  ^vAoic^s — *'  a  look-out 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponnesians^^ 
having  been  enjoined  (upon  these  guard- 
ships  at  Abydos) — **  They  had  been 
ordered  to  loatch  for  the  approaching 
voyage  of  their  friends,^'*  The  English 
preposition  for  expresses  here  exactly 
the  sense  of  the  Greek  dative — that  is, 
the  objecty  purpose^  or  persons  whose 
betufit  is  referred  to. 

The  words  immediatelv  succeeding — 
^ir»s  airStv  {rvv  ^l\uv)  avaiuis  l|ov<riv, 
t^y  iK7rK4u)a'i — are  an  expansion  of  conse- 
quences intended  to  follow  from — ^Xa- 
KTjs  Ty  <i>t\(tf  iwlwKff.      "They  shall 
watch  for   the  approach  of  the  main 
fleet,    in  order  that  they  may  devote 
special  and  paramount    regard    to  its 
safety,  in  case  it  makes  a  start"    For 
the    phrase    dyaxus    ^x^^^t     compare 
Herodot   i.  24;   viii.   109.      Plutarch, 
Theseus,  c.  33  :   a  v  a  ic  m  s,   ^Xoictws, 
irfrnvortriKMs^    ivifxfXws  —  the    notes   of 
Arnold  and  Goller  here ;  and  Kiihner, 
Or.  Gr.  sect  533,  drtucus  Kx^ty  rtySs  for 
4vifuK(7a6ai,     ^Vhe  words  iycucws  tx^iv 
express  the  anxious  and   special  vigi- 
lance which  the  Peloponnesian  squad- 
ron  at   Abydos  was  directed  to  keep 
for  the    arrival    of  Mindarus  and   his 
fleet,  which  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
danger  :  but  they  would  not  be  properly 
applicable  to  the  duty  of  that  squadron 
as  respects  the  opposite  Athenian  squad- 
ron   at    Sestos,   which  was   hardly  of 
superior  force  to  themselves,  and  was 
besides  an  avowed  enemy,  in  sight  of 
their  own  port 

Lastly,  the  words  ^y  iicw\4wffi  refer  to 
Mindarus  and  his  fleet  about  to  start 


from  Chios,  as  their  subject — ^not  to  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos. 

The  whole  sentence  wonld  stand 
thus,  if  we  dismiss  the  peculiarities  of 
Thucydides  and  express  the  meazung 
in  common  Greek  —  K«i2  t^  pukv  iw 
*Afivi^  4Kical9f jca  ytus  fAOifi^aibi)  bieOow 
Tpo^lpTiTO  yiip  {iictlyaus  rtus  ivSriv) 
^vKda'<r€iy  rhy  iirhrkovy  rmr  ^IXuw,  Swmt 
abr&y  {r&y  ^i\a»y)  droicwf  Z^omca^, 
^y  iKw\4affu  The  verb  ^vA^o'cif  here 
(and  of  course  the  abstract  substantive 
^vAoK^  which  represents  it)  signifies  to 
ivatch  for  or  wait  for :  like  ThncytL  ii. 
3,  d»i/X^arrci  frt  ybierUf  ical  o^r^  ri 
T€plopdf>oy;  also  viii.  41,  4^6Xaa-^€» 

If  we  construe  the  words  in  this  way, 
they  will  appear  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  scheme  and  purpose  of 
Mindarus.  That  admiral  is  bent  upon 
carrying  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont, 
but  to  avoid  an  action  with  ThrasyUos 
in  doing  so.  This  is  difficult  to  accom- 
plish, and  can  only  be  done  by  great 
secrecy  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  an 
unusual  route.  He  sends  orders  before- 
hand from  Chios  (perhaps  even  firom 
Miletus,  before  he  quitted  that  place) 
to  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  guarding 
the  Hellespont  at  Abydos.  He  con- 
templates the  possible  case  that  Thra- 
syiius may  detect  his  plan,  intercept  him 
on  the  passage,  and  perhaps  block 
him  up  or  compel  him  to  fight  in  some 
roadstead  or  bay  on  the  coast  opposite 
Lesbos,  or  on  the  Troad  (which  wonld 
indeed  have  come  to  pass,  had  he  beea 
seen  by  a  single  hostile  fishing-boat  im 
rounding  the  island  of  Chios).  Now  the 
orders  sent  forward,  direct  the  Pelopon- 
nesian squadron  at  Abydos  what  they  are 
to  do  in  this  contingency;  since  without 
such  orders,  the  captain  of  the  squadioa 
would  not  have  known  what  to  do, 
assuming  Mindarus  to  be  intercepted  by 
Thrasyiius — whether  to  remain  on  guard 
at  the  Hellespont,  which  was  his  special 
duty ;  or  to  leave  the  Hellespont  un- 
guarded, keep  his  attention  concentrated 
on  Mindarus,  and  come  forth  to  help 
him.  "Let  your  first  thought  be  to 
ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  main  fleet 
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The  latter  immediately  gave  chase  :  but  the  Athenians,  now 
in  the  wide  sea,  contrived  to  escape  most  of  them  to  Imbros 
— not  without  the  loss  however  of  four  triremes,  one  even 
captured  with  all  the  crew  on  board,  near  the  temple  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  at  Elaefts :  the  crews  of  the  other  three  escaped 
ashore.  Mindarus  was  now  joined  by  the  squadron  from 
Abydos,  and  their  united  force  (86  triremes  strong)  was 
employed  for  one  day  in  trying  to  storm  Elaefts.  Failing  in 
this  enterprise,  the  fleet  retired  to  Abydos.  Before  all  could 
arrive  there,  Thrasyllus  with  his  fleet  arrived  in  haste  from 
Eresus,  much  disappointed  that  his  scouts  had  been  eluded 
and  all  his  calculations  bafiled.  Two  Peloponnesian  triremes, 
which  had  been  more  adventurous  than  the  rest  in  pursuing 
the  Athenians,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  awaited  at  ElaeOs  the 
return  of  the  fugitive  Athenian  squadron  from  Imbros,  and 
then  began  to  prepare  his  triremes,  j6  in  number,  for  a 
general  action. 

After  five  days  of  such  preparation,  his  fleet  was  brought 
to  battle,  sailing  northward  towards  Sestos  up  the  Battle  of 
Hellespont,  by  single  ships  ahead,  along  the  coast  of  — JTctoryTf 
the  Chersonese,  or  on  the  European  side.    The  left  wL  fleS. 
or  most  advanced  squadron  under  Thrasyllus,  stretched  even 
beyond  the  headland  called  Kynoss^ma,  or  the  Dog's  Tomb, 
ennobled  by  the  legend  and  the  chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen 
Hecuba  :  it  was  thus  nearly  opposite  Abydos,  while  the  right 
squadron  under  Thrasybulus  was  not  very  far  from  the  southern 
mouth  of  the  strait,  nearly  opposite  Dardanus.     Mindarus  on 
his  side  brought  into  action  eighty-six  triremes  (ten  more 


at  the  Hellespont,  and  to  come  out  and 
render  help  to  it,  if  it  be  attacked  in  its 
route ;  even  though  it  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose  to  leave  the  Hellespont 
for  a  time  unguarded."  Mindarus  could 
not  teU  beforehand  the  exact  moment 
when  he  would  start  from  Chios — nor 
was  it  indeed  absolutely  certain  that  he 
would  start  at  all,  if  the  enemy  were 
watching  him:  his  orders  were  therefore 
sent,  (ondiHonal  upon  his  being  able  to 
fret  off  (l^y  ^irirX/wai).  But  he  was 
lucky  enough,  by  the  Well-laid  plan  of 
his  voyage,  to  get  to  the  Hellespont 
without  encountering  an  enemy.  The 
Peloponnesian  squs^lron  at  Abydos, 
however^  having   received  his  special 


orders — when  the  fire-signals  acquainted 
them  that  he  was  approaching,  thought 
onlv  of  keeping  themselves  in  reserve 
to  lend  him  assistance  if  he  needed  it, 
and  neglected  the  Athenians  opposite. 
As  it  was  night,  probably  the  best  thing 
which  they  could  do,  was  to  wait  in 
Abydos  for  daylight,  until  they  could 
learn  particulars  of  his  position,  and 
how  or  where  they  could  render  aid. 

We  thus  see  both  the  general  purpose 
of  Mindarus,  and  in  what  manner  the 
orders  which  he  had  transmitted  to 
the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Abydos, 
brought  about  indirectly  the  escape  of 
the  Athenian  squadron  without  inter* 
ruption  from  Sestos* 
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than  Thrasyllus  in  total  number),  extending  from  Abydos 
to  Dardanus  on  the  Asiatic  shore;  the  Syracusans  under 
Hermokrat^s  being  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Thrasyllus, 
while  Mindarus  with  the  Peloponnesian  ships  was  on  the 
left  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  The  epibatas  or  maritime 
hoplites  on  board  the  ships  of  Mindarus  are  said  to  have 
been  superior  to  the  Athenians  ;  but  the  latter  had  the  advan- 
tage in  skilful  pilots  and  nautical  manoeuvring :  nevertheless 
the  description  of  the  battle  tells  us  how  much  Athenian 
manoeuvring  had  fallen  off  since  the  glories  of  Phormion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  nor  would  that 
eminent  seaman  have  selected  for  the  scene  of  a  naval  battle 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  Hellespont  Mindarus  took  the 
aggressive,  advancing  to  attack  near  the  European  shore,  and 
trying  to  outflank  his  opponents  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to 
drive  them  up  against  the  land.  Thrasyllus  on  one  wing, 
and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other,  by  rapid  movements,  extended 
themselves  so  as  to  frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank  them ; 
but  in  so  doing,  they  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre,  which 
was  even  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left  wing  by  means 
of  the  projecting  headland  of  Kynoss^ma.  Thus  unsupported, 
the  centre  was  vigorously  attacked  and  roughly  handled 
by  the  middle  division  of  Mindarus.  Its  ships  were  driven  up 
against  the  land,  and  the  assailants  even  disembarked  to  push 
their  victory  against  the  men  ashore.  But  this  partial  success 
threw  the  central  Peloponnesian  division  itself  into  disorder, 
while  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  carried  on  a  conflict  at  first 
equal,  and  presently  victorious,  against  the  ships  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  enemy.  Having  driven  back  both  these  two 
divisions,  they  easily  chased  away  the  disordered  ships  of  the 
centre,  so  that  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  put  to  flight, 
and  found  shelter  first  in  the  river  Meidius,  next  in  Abydos. 
The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  forbade  either  long 
pursuit  or  numerous  captures.  Nevertheless  eight  Chian  ships, 
five  Corinthian,  two  Ambrakian  and  as  many  Boeotian,  and 
from  Sparta,  Syracuse,  Pellfine  and  Leukas,  one  each— fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  admirals ;  who  however  on 
their  own  side  lost  fifteen  ships.  They  erected  a  trophy 
on  the  headland  of  Kynoss6ma,  near  the  tomb  or  chapel  of 
Hecuba ;  not  omittmg  the  usual  duties  of  burying  their  own 
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dead,  and  grving  up  those  of  the  enemy  under  the  customary 
request  for  truce.^ 

A  victory  so  incomplete  and  indecisive  would  have  been 
little  valued  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  times  preceding  RdoidMai 
the  Sicilian  expedition.  But  since  that  overwhelming  the  victory. 
disaster^  followed  by  so  many  other  misfortunes,  and  last  of 
all,  by  the  defeat  of  Thymocharis  with  the  revolt  of  Euboea — 
their  spirit  had  been  so  sadly  lowered,  that  the  trireme  which 
brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Kynoss^ma,  seemingly 
towards  the  end  of  August  411  B.C.,  was  welcomed  with 
the  utmost  delight  and  triumph.  They  began  to  feel  as  if  the 
-ebb-tide  had  reached  its  lowest  point,  and  had  b^^n  to  turn 
in  their  favour,  holding  out  some  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in 
the  war.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune  soon  happened  to 
strengthen  this  beliefl  Mindarus  was  compelled  to  reinforce 
himself  at  the  Hellespont  by  sending  Hippokrat£s  and  Epiklds 
to  bring  the  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  now  acting  at  Euboea.^  This 
was  in  itself  an  important  relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing 
an  annoying  enemy  near  home.  But  it  was  still  farther 
enhanced  by  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  fleet,  which 
in  passing  round  the  headland  of  Mount  Athos  to  get  to  Asia, 
was  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  and  nearly  destroyed,  with 
great  loss  of  life  among  the  crews ;  so  that  a  remnant  only 
under  Hippokrat6s  survived  to  join  Mindarus.' 


*  Thacyd.  viiL   105,   106;   Diodor. 

Mii-39f  40. 
The  general  account  'vt'hich  Diodorus 

gives  of  this  battle,  is,  even  in  its 
most  essential  features,  not  r^condleable 
with  Thucydid^s.  It  is  vain  to  try  to 
blend  them.  I  have  been  able  to  bor- 
row from  l3iodorus  hardly  anything 
except  his  statement  of  the  superiority 
0(  the  Athenian  pilots,  and  the  Felopon- 
nesian  epibatse.  He  states  that  twenty- 
five  fresh  ships  arrived  to  join  the 
Athenians  in  the  middle  of  the  battle, 
and  determined  the  victory  in  their 
fiivour:  this  circumstance  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  subsequent  conflict 
a  few  months  afterwards. 

We  owe  to  him,  however,"  the  men- 
tion of  the  chapel  or  tomb  of  Hecuba 
on  the  headland  of  K3moss^ma. 

*  Thucyd.  viiL  107;  Diodor.  xiii.  41. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  41.  It  is  probable  that 
this  fleet  was  in  great  part  Bceotian; 


and  twelve  seamen  who  escaped  from 
the  wreck  commemorated  their  rescue 
by  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Ath6n6  at  Kor6neia ;  which  inscription 
was  read  and  copied  by  Ephorus.  By 
an  exaggerated  and  over-literal  con- 
fidence in  the  words  of  it,  Diodorus  is 
led  to  affirm  that  these  twelve  men 
were  the  only  persons  saved,  and  that 
every  other  person  perished.  But  we 
know  perfectly  that  Hippokrat^s  him- 
self survived,  and  that  he  was  alive 
at  the  subsequent  battle  of  Kyzikus 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  23). 

Respecting  the  danger  of  sailing  round 
the  promontory  of  Athos,  the  r^er  is 
referred  to  a  former  chapter  of  this 
work,  wherein  the  ship-canal,  cut  acrosis 
the  Isthmus  by  order  of  Xerxes,  is  de- 
scribed; together  with  an  instructive 
citation  from  Colonel  Leake's  Travels* 
See  ch.  xxxviiL  of  this  History. 
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Bridge 
across  the 


But  though  Athens  was  thus  exempted  from  all  fear  of 
aggression  on  the  side  of  Euboea,  the  consequences 
Euripus,  of  ^^^s  departure  of  the  fleet  were  such  as  to  demon- 
^iibS  with  strate  how  irreparably  the  island  itself  had  passed  out 
***^***-  of  her  supremacy.  The  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and 
the  other  cities,  now  left  without  foreign  defence  against  her, 
employed  themselves  jointly  with  the  Boeotians,  whose  interest 
in  the  case  was  even  stronger  than  their  own,  in  divesting 
Eubcea  of  its  insular  character,  by  constructing  a  mole  or 
bridge  across  the  Euripus,  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Eubcean 
strait,  where  Chalkis  was  divided  from  Boeotia.  From  each 
coast  a  mole  was  thrown  out,  each  mole  guarded  at  the 
extremity  by  a  tower,  and  leaving  only  an  intermediate 
opening,  broad  enough  for  a  single  vessel  to  pass  throi^ 
covered  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Athenian  Theramenes,  with  thirty  triremes,  presented  himself 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  undertaking.  The  Euboeans 
and  Boeotians  both  prosecuted  it  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so 
much  zeal,  that  it  was  speedily  brought  to  completion  Euboea^ 
so  lately  the  most  important  island  attached  to  Athens,  is 
from  henceforward  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  her,  even  though  it  should  please  fortune  to  re- 
establish her  maritime  power.^ 

The  battle  of  Kynoss^ma  produced  no  very  important 
Revolt  of  consequences,  except  that  of  encouragement  to  the 
Kyzikus.  Athenians.  Even  just  after  the  action,  Kyzikus 
revolted  from  them,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  it,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  hastily  refitted  at  Sestos,  sailed  to  that  place 
to  retake  it.  It  was  unfortified,  so  that  they  succeeded  with 
little  difficulty,  and  imposed  upon  it  a  contribution :  moreover 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  47.  He  places  this 
event  a  year  later,  but  I  agree  with 
Sievers  in  conceiving  it  as  following 
with  little  delay  on  me  withdrawal  of 
the  protecting  fleet  (Sievers,  Comment 
in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  9 ;  not  p.  66). 

See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  North- 
em  Greece,  for  a  description  of  the 
Euripus,  and  the  adjoining  ground,  with 
a  plan,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  259-265. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  Colonel 
Leake  what  b  the  exact  breadth  of  the 
channel.  Strabo  talks  in  his  time  of  a 
bridge  reaching  200  feet  (x.  p.  400). 


But  there  must  have  been  materiil 
alterations  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Chalkis  during  the  time  of  Alennder 
the  Great  (Strabo,  x.  p.  447).  The 
bridge  here  described  by  Diodoms, 
covering  an  open  space  broad  enongii 
for  one  ship,  could  scarcely  have  b^ 
more  than  20  feet  broad ;  for  it  was  not 
at  all  designed  to  render  the  passage 
eas^.  The  ancient  ships  could  all  lower 
their  masts.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Colonel  Leake  (p.  259)  must  have  read 
in  Diodonis  xiii.  47 — oi  in  place  of  A. 
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in  the  voyage  thither,  they  grained  an  additional  advantage 
by  capturing,  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  those 
eight  Peloponnesian  triremes  which  had  accomplished,  a  little 
while  before,  the  revolt  of  Byzantium.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
as  soon  as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  left  Sestos,  Mindarus  sailed 
from  his  station  at  Abydos  to  ElseOs,  and  recovered  all 
the  triremes  captured  from  him  at  Kynossfima,  which  the 
Athenians  had  there  deposited  ;  except  some  of  them  which 
were  so  much  damaged,  that  the  inhabitants  of  ElseOs  set 
them  on  fire.^ 

But  that  which  now  began  to  constitute  a  far  more  important 
element  of  the  war,  was,  the  difference  of  character  zcai  of ^ 

Ph&maiMUEUS 

between  Tissaphem£s  and  Phamabazus,  and  the  against 
transfer  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  the  satrapy  imw)rtancc 
of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter.  Tissaphern^s,  money. 
while  furnishing  neither  aid  nor  pay  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
had  by  his  treacherous  promises  and  bribes  enervated  all  their 
proceedings  for  the  last  year,  with  the  deliberate  view  of 
wasting  both  the  belligerent  parties.  Pharnabazus  was  a 
brave  and  earnest  man,  who  set  himself  to  assist  them  strenu- 
ously, by  men  as  well  as  by  money,  and  who  laboured  hard  to 
put  down  the  Athenian  power ;  as  we  shall  find  him  labouring 
equally  hard,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  to  bring  about  its 
partial  renovation.  From  this  time  forward,  Persian  aid 
becomes  a  reality  in  the  Grecian  war  ;  and  in  the  main — first 
through  the  hands  of  Pharnabazus,  next  through  those  of  the 
younger  Cyrus — the  determining  reality.  For  we  shall 'find 
that  while  the  Peloponnesians  are  for  the  most  part  well-paid, 
out  of  the  Persian  treasury — ^the  Athenians,  destitute  of  any 
such  resource,  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  contributions 
which  they  can  levy  here  and  there,  without  established  or 
accepted  right ;  and  to  interrupt  for  this  purpose  even  the 
most  promising  career  of  success.  Twenty-six  years  after 
this,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  lost  her  Persian  allies,  the 
Lacedaemonian  Teleutias  tried  to  appease  the  mutiny  of  his 
unpaid  seamen,  by  telling  them  how  much  nobler  it  was  to 
extort  pay  from  the  enemy  by  means  of  their  own  swords, 
than  to  obtain  it  by  truckling  to  the  foreigner  ;^  and  probably 


»  Thncyd.  viii.  107. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  i,  17.   Compare 
a  like  explanation,  under  nobler  circum- 


stances, from  the  Spartan  Kallikratidas, 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  7;  Plutarch,  Ly- 
sander,  c  6. 
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the  Athenian  generals,  during  these  previous  years  of  struggle, 
tried  similar  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  their  soldiers.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  the  new  constant  paymaster 
now  introduced  gave  fearful  odds  to  the  Spartan  cause. 

The  good  pay  and  hearty  co-operation  which  the  Pelo- 
Tisn-  ponnesians  now  enjoyed  from  Phamabazus,  only 
again  courts  made  them  the  more  indimant  at  the  previous  deceit 
of  Tissaphemfis.     Under  the  influence  of  this  senti- 


ment, they  readily  lent  aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antandrus 
in  expelling  his  general  Arsakes  with  the  Persian  garrison. 
Arsakes  had  recently  committed  an  act  of  murderous  perfidy, 
under  the  influence  of  some  unexplained  pique,  against  the 
Delians  established  at  Adramyttium:  he  had  summoned 
their  principal  citizens  to  take  part  as  allies  in  an  expedition, 
and  had  caused  them  all  to  be  surrounded,  shot  down,  and 
massacred  during  the  morning  meal  Such  an  act  was  more 
than  suflicient  to  excite  hatred  and  alarm  among  the  neigh* 
bouring  Antandrians,  who  invited  from  Abydos,  across  the 
mountain  range  of  Ida,  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  hoplites ;  by 
whose  aid  Antandrus  was  liberated  from  the  Persians.* 

In  Miletus  as  well  as  in  Knidus,  Tissaphemfis  had  already 
experienced  the  like  humiliation :  *  Lichas  was  no  longer  alive 
to  back  his  pretensions :  nor  do  we  hear  that  he  obtained  any 
result  from  the  complaints  of  his  envoy  Gaulites  at  Sparta. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
incurred  a  weight  of  enmity  which  might  prove  seriously 
mischievous,  and  he  was  not  without  jealousy  of  the  popu- 
larity and  possible  success  of  Phamabazus.  The  delusion 
respecting  the  Phenician  fleet,  now  that  Mindarus  had  openly 
broken  with  him  and  quitted  Milfitus,  was  no  longer  available 
to  any  useful  purpose.  Accordingly  he  dismissed  the  Phenician 
fleet  to  their  own  homes,  pretending  to  have  received  tidings 
that  the  Phenician  towns  were  endangered  by  sudden  attacks 
from  Arabia  and  Egypt ;  *  while  he  himself  quitted  Aspendus 
to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well  as  to  go  forward  to  the  Hellespont  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  personal  intercourse  with  the  dis- 


^  Thnqrd.  TiiL  loS ;  Diodor.  ziii.  42. 

«  Thucyd.  viil  109. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  46.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Diodonis,  and  seems  probable 
enough ;  though  he  makes  a  strange 


confusion  in  the  Persian  affidrs  of  this 
year,  leaving  opt  the  name  of  Tis»- 
phem^  and  jumbling  the  acts  of 
Tissaphem^  with  the  name  of  Phsna- 
bazus. 
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satisfied  Peloponnesians.  He  wished,  while  tiying  again  to 
excuse  his  own  treachery  about  the  Phenician  fleet,  at  the 
same  time  to  protest  against  their  recent  proceedings  at 
Antandrus ;  or,  at  the  least,  to  obtain  some  guarantee  against 
repetition  of  such  hostility.  His  visit  to  Ionia,  however,  seems 
to  have  occupied  some  time,  and  he  tried  to  conciliate  the 
Ionic  Greeks  by  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus.^ 
Having  quitted  Aspendus  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out)  about 
the  beginning  of  Aug^ust  (411  B.C.),  he  did  not  reach  the 
Hellespont  until  the  month  of  November.' 

As  soon  as  the  Phenician  fleet  had  disappeared,  Alkibiad^s 
returned  with  his  thirteen  triremes  from  Phas61is  to  Aiubuuidt 
Samos.  He  too,  like  Tissaphem^,  made  the  pro-  y^SSlto 
ceeding  subservient  to  deceit  of  his  own.  He  took  ^■™*' 
credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having  enlisted  the  goodwill  of 
the  satrap  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  Athens, 
and  for  having  induced  him  to  abandon  his  intention  of 


*  Thuqrd.  Tiii.  109.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  we  hare  to  part  company 
with  the  hbtorian  Thucydid^  wnose 
woik  not  only  closes  without  reaching 
any  definite  epoch  or  limit,  but  even 
breaks  off  (as  we  possess  it)  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

The  fall  extent  of  this  irreparable 
loM  can  hardly  be  conceived,  except  by 
those  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
study  his  work  with  the  profound  and 
minute  attention  required  from  an  his- 
torian of  Greece.  To  pass  from  Thucy- 
didb  to  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon,  is 
a  descent  truly  mournful:  and  yet, 
when  we  look  at  Grecian  history  as  a 
whole,  we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice 
that  even  so  inferior  a  work  as  the  latter 
has  reached  us.  The  historical  purposes 
and  conceptions  of  Thucydidn,  as  set 
forth  by  himself  in  his  preface,  are 
eudted  add  philosophical  to  a  de^;ree 
altogether  wonderful,  when  we  consider 
that  he  had  no  pre-existin£^  models 
before  him  from  which  to  derive  them. 
And  the  eight  books  of  his  work  (in 
s{»te  of  the  unfinished  condition  of  the 
last)  are  not  unworthy  of  these  large 
promises,  either  in  spint  or  in  execution. 
Even  the  peculiarity,  the  condensation, 
and  the  harshness,  of  his  style,  though  it 
sometimes  hides  from  us  his  full  mean- 
ing, has  the  general  effect  of  lending 
great  additionu  force  and  of  impressing 


his  thoughts  much  more  deeply  upon 
every  attentive  reader. 

During  the  course  of  my  two  last 
volumes,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  notice  the  critidsms  of  Dr.  Arnold  in 
his  edition  of  Thucydid^s ;  most  gene- 
rally on  points  where  I  dissented  from 
him.  I  have  done  this,  partly  because  I 
believe  that  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  is  in 
most  frequent  use  among  English  read- 
ers of  Thucydid^s — partly  because  of 
the  high  esteem  which  I  entertain  for 
the  literal  spirit,  the  erudition,  and  the 
judgement,  which  pervade  his  criticisms 
generally  throughout  the  book.  Dr. 
Amcdd  deserves,  especially,  the  high 
commendation,  not  often  to  be  bestowed 
even  upon  learned  and  exact  commen- 
tators, of  conceiving  and  appreciating 
antiquity  as  a  living  whole,  and  not 
merely  as  an  aggregate  of  words  and 
abstractions.  His  criticisms  are  con* 
tinnally  adopted  by  Goller  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Thu<7did6s,  and  to  a  great 
degree  also  by  Poppa  Desiring,  as  I  do 
sincerely,  that  his  edition  may  long 
maintain  its  pre-eminence  among  Eng- 
lish students  of  Thucydid^s,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  at  the  same  time  to 
indicate  many  of  the  points  on  which 
his  remarks  either  advance  or  imply 
views  of  Grecian  history  different  from 
my  owTL 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  9. 
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bringing  up  the  Phenician  fleet.^  At  this  time  Dcmeus  was 
at  Rhodes  with  thirteen  triremes,  having  been  despatched  by 
Mindarus  (before  his  departure  from  Mildtus)  in  order  to  stifle 
the  growth  of  a  philo-Athenian  party  in  the  island.  Per- 
haps the  presence  of  this  force  may  have  threatened  the 
Athenian  interest  in  Kos  and  Halikamassus ;  for  we  now 
find  Alkibiadds  going  to  these  places  from  Samos,  with  nine 
fresh  triremes  in  addition  to  his  own  thirteen.  Having  erected 
fortifications  at  the  town  of  Kos,  he  planted  in  it  an  Athenian 
officer  and  garrison.  From  Halikamassus  he  levied  large 
contributions;  upon  what  pretence,  or  whether  from  simple 
want  of  money,  we  do  not  know.  It  was  towards  the  middle 
of  September  that  he  returned  to  Samos.* 

At  the  Hellespont,  Mindarus  had  been  reinforced  after  the 
Farther  com-  battle  of  Kynossdma  by  the  squadron  from  Euboea ; 
HS^'pont.  at  least  by  that  portion  of  it  which  had  escaped 
B.C.  411.  the  storm  off  Mount  Athos.  The  departure  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Euboea  enabled  the  Athenians  also 
to  send  a  few  more  ships  to  their  fleet  at  Sestoa  Thus  ranged 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  strait,  the  two  fleets  came  to  a 
second  action,  wherein  the  Peloponnesians,  under  Agesan- 
dridas,  had  the  advantage ;  yet  with  little  fruit  It  was  about 
the  month  of  October,  seemingly,  that  Dorieus  with  his  four- 
teen triremes  came  from  Rhodes  to  rejoin  Mindarus  at  the 
Hellespont.  He  had  hoped  probably  to  get  up  the  strait  to 
Abydos  during  the  night,  but  he  was  caught  by  daylight 
a  little  way  from  the  entrance,  near  Rhoeteium ;  and  the 
Athenian  scouts  instantly  gave  signal  of  his  approach.  Twenty 
Athenian  triremes  were  despatched  to  attack  him :  upon  which 
Dorieus  fled,  and  sought  safety  by  hauling  his  vessels  ashore 
in  the  receding  bay  near  Dardanus.  The  Athenian  squadron 
here  attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed  and  forced  to  sail  back 
to  Madytus.  Mindarus  was  himself  a  spectator  of  tltis  scene, 
from  a  distance ;  being  engaged  in  sacrificing  to  Ath6n6  on 
the  venerated  hill  of  Ilium.  He  immediately  hastened  to 
Abydos,  where  he  fitted  out  his  whole  fleet  of  84  triremes ; 


^  Thucyd.  viii.  108.  Diodoros  (xiii. 
38)  talks  of  this  influence  of  Alkibiad^ 
over  the  satrap  as  if  it  were  real  Plutarch 
(Alkibiad.  c.  26)  speaks  in  more  quali- 
fied language. 

•   Thucyd.  viii.   loS.     wphs   rh  fjur6- 


iwpop,  Haack  and  Sievers  (see  Sievers, 
Comment,  ad  Xenoph.  HeUen.  p.  103) 
construe  this  as  indicating  the  middle  of 
August,  which  I  think  too  early  in  the 
year. 
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Phamabazus  co-operating  oa  the  shore  with  his  land-force. 
Having  rescued  the  ships  of  Dorieus,  his  next  care  was,  to 
resist  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  which  presently  came  to  attack 
him  under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  An  obstinate  naval 
combat  took  place  between  the  two  fleets,  which  lasted  nearly 
the  whole  day  with  doubtful  issue :  at  length,  towards  the 
evening,  20  fresh  triremes  were  seen  approaching.  They 
proved  to  be  the  squadron  of  Alkibiadds  sailing  from  Samos : 
having  probably  heard  of  the  re-junction  of  the  squadron  of 
Dorieus  with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet,  he  had  come  with 
his  own  counterbalancing  reinforcement^  As  soon  as  his 
purple  flag  or  signal  was  ascertained,  the  Athenian  fleet 
became  animated  with  redoubled  spirit  The  new-comers 
aided  them  in  pressing  the  action  so  vigorously,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  was  driven  back  to  Abydos,  and  there  run 
ashore.  Here  the  Athenians  still  followed  up  their  success, 
and  endeavoured  to  tow  them  all  offl  But  the  Persian  land- 
force  protected  them,  and  Pharnabazus  himself  was  seen  fore- 
most in  the  combat ;  even  pushing  into  the  water  in  person, 
as  far  as  his  horse  could  stand.  The  main  Peloponnesian 
fleet  was  thus  preserved :  yet  the  Athenians  retired  with  an 
important  victory,  carrying  off"  thirty  triremes  as  prizes,  and 
retaking  those  which  they  had  themselves  lost  in  the  two 
preceding  actions.' 

Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at  Abydos 
during  the  winter,  sending  to  Peloponnesus  as  well  b.c.  411-410. 
as  among:  his  allies  to  solicit  reinforcements :  in  the  Theramen«s 

o  ^       sent  out  with 

mean  time,  he  engaged  jointly  with  Phamabazus  in  J^^^^^ 
operations  by  land  against  various  Athenian  allies  Athens. 
on  the  continent  The  Athenian  admirals,  on  their  side, 
instead  of  keeping  their  fleet  united  to  prosecute  the  victory, 
were  compelled  to  disperse  a  large  portion  of  it  in  flying 
squadrons  for  collecting  money,  retaining  only  forty  sail  at 
Sestos ;  while  Thrasyllus  in  person  went  to  Athens  to  pro- 
claim the  victory  and  ask  for  reinforcements.  Pursuant  to 
this  request,  thirty  triremes  were  sent  out  under  Theramenfis ; 
who  first  endeavoured  without  success  to  impede  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  between  Eubcea  and  Bceotia,  and  next 

*  Diodorus  (xiii.  46)  and  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c  27)  speak  of  his  coming  to  the 
Hellespont  by  accident— #toT^  t^X'?"— wl"ch  is  certainly  very  improbable. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  6,  7. 
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sailed  on  a  voyage  among  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting money.    He  acquired  considerable  plunder  by  descents 
upon  hostile  territory,  and  also  extorted  money  from  various 
parties,  either  contemplating   or  supposed   to    contemplate 
revolt,  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.    At  Paros,  where 
the  oligarchy  established  by  Peisander  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Four  Hundred  still  subsisted,  Theramenfis  deposed  ajid 
fined  the  men  who  had  exercised  it— establishing  a  democraqr 
in  their  room.    From  hence  he  passed  to  Macedonia,  to  the 
assistance  and  probably  into  the  temporary  pay,  of  Archdaus 
king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  aided  for  some  time  in  the  siege 
of  Pydna ;  blocking  up  the  town  by  sea  while  the  Macedonians 
besieged  it  by  land.    The  blockade  having  lasted  the  whole 
winter,  Theramente  was  summoned  away,  before  its  capture, 
to  join  the  main  Athenian  fleet  in  Thrace:  Archelaus  how- 
ever took  Pydna  not  long  afterwards,  and  transported  the 
town  with  its  residents  from  the  sea-board  to  a  distance  more 
than  two  miles  inland.^    We  trace  in  all  these  proceedings  the 
evidence  of  that  terrible  want  of  money  which  now  drove 
the  Athenians  to  injustice,  extortion,  and  interference  with 
their  allies,  such  as  they  had  never  conmiitted  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war. 

.  It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a  fresh 
Renewed  iutestiue  commotiou  in  KorkyrsL,  less  stained  hcfw- 
Kcdcyra.  ever  with  savage  enormities  than  that  recounted  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  It  appears  that  the  oligarchical 
party  in  the  island,  which  had  been  for  the  moment  neariy 
destroyed  at  the  period,  had  since  gained  strength,  and  was 
encouraged  by  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  to  lay  plans  for  pat- 
ting the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
democratical  leaders,  apprised  of  this  conspiracy,  sent  to  Nau- 
paktus  for  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon.  He  came  with  a 
detachment  of  600  Messenians,  by  the  aid  of  whom  they 
seized  the  oligarchical  conspirators  in  the  market- plac^  put- 
ting a  few  to  death,  and  banishing  more  than  a  thousand. 
The  extent  of  their  alarm  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  they 
liberated  the  slaves  and  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship  upon 
the  foreigners.  The  exiles,  having  retired  to  the  oppo^te 
continent,  came  back  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  admitted,  by 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  47,  49. 
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the  connivance  of  a  party  within,  into  the  market-place.  A 
serious  combat  took  place  within  the  walls,  which  was  at  last 
made  up  by  a  compromise  and  by  the  restoration  of  the 
exiles.^  We  know  nothing  about  the  particulars  of  this  com- 
promise, but  it  seems  to  have  been  wisely  drawn  up  and 
faithfully  observed ;  for  we  hear  nothing  about  Korkyra  mitil 
about  thirty-five  years  after  this  period,  and  the  island  is  then 
presented  to  us  as  in  the  highest  perfection  of  cultivation  and 
prosperity.'  Doubtless  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  the 
admission  of  so  many  new  foreigners  to  the  citizenship,  con- 
tributed to  this  result 

Meanwhile  Tissaphemfis,  having  completed  his  measures  in 
Ionia,  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  not  long  after  the  ^^«jj^.. 
battle  of  Abydos — ^seemingly  about  November  411  isidaodby 
B.C  He  was  anxious  to  retain  some  credit  with  the  and  oonfined 
Peloponnesians,  for  which  an  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  Alkibiad^s,  then  in  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  Sestos,  came  to  visit  him  in  all  the  pride  of  victory, 
bringing  the  customary  presents;  but  the  satrap  seized  his 
person  and  sent  him  away  to  Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in  custody, 
affirming  that  he  had  the  Great  King's  express  orders  for 
carrying  on  war  with  the  Athenians.'  Here  was  an  end  of  all 
the  delusions  of  Alkibiadfis,  respecting  pretended  power  c^ 
influencing  the  Persian  counsels.  Yet  these  delusions  had 
ab-eady  served  his  purpose  by  procuring  for  him  a  renewed 
position  in  the  Athenian  camp,  which  his  own  military  energy 
enabled  him  to  sustain  and  justify. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  winter  the  superiority  of  the 
fleet  of  Mindarus  at  Abydos,  over  the  Atheniah  fleet  at  Sesto^ 
had  become  so  great  (partly,  as  it  would  appear,  through 
reinforcements  obtained  by  the  former — partly  through  the 
dispersion  of  the  latter  into  flying  squadrons  from  want  of 


*  Diodor.ziu.48.  Sievers  (Comxnentat 
ad  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  p.  12;  and  p.  65, 
not  58)  controverts  the  redity  of  these 
tmnmts  in  Korkyra,  here  mentioned  by 
Diodonis,  but  not  mentioned  in  the 
HeUenika  of  Xenophon,  and  contra- 
dicted, as  he  thinks,  by  the  n^^ative 
inference  derivable  from  Thucyd.  iv.  48-- 
iva  Tff  Korit  r}»  t6x»imv  r6v99.  But  it 
smpears  to  me  that  F.  W.  UUrich 
(Botiiige  zur  Erklaning  des  Thukydides, 


p.  95-99)  has  properly  explained  this 
phrase  of  Thucydides,  as  meaning,  in  the 
place  here  cited,  the  first  ten  yean  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  between  the  sur- 
prise of  Platsea  and  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
I  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  tiiese  disturbances  in  Korkyra 
here  alluded  to  bv  Diodonis. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  a,  25. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  9;  Plutarch, 
Alkibiadas,  c  2^. 
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pay)  that  the  Athenians  no  longer  dared  to  maintain  their 
B.C.  410.  position  in  the  Hellespont  They  sailed  round  the 
AiidbSdlL  southern  point  of  the  Chersonese,  and  took  station 
ttSSiS^the  ^^  Kardia  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  of  that 
fli^-Min-  Peninsula.  Here,  about  the  commencement  of  spring, 
J^^  they  were  rejoined  by  Alkibiadte;  who  had  found 
Ky^us.  means  to  escape  from  Sardis,  (along  with  Manti- 
theus,  another  Athenian  prisoner,)  first  to  Klazomenae,  and 
next  to  Lesbos,  where  he  collected  a  small  squadron  of  five 
triremes.  The  dispersed  squadrons  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
being  now  all  summoned  to  concentrate,  Theramen^  came 
to  Kardia  from  Macedonia,  and  Thrasybulus  from  Thasos; 
whereby  the  Athenian  fleet  was  rendered  superior  in  number 
to  that  of  Mindarus.  News  was  brought  that  the  latter  had 
moved  with  his  fleet  from  the  Hellespont  to  Kyzikus,  and  was 
now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  place,  jointly  with  Pharna- 
bazus  and  the  Persian  land-force. 

His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried  the  place, 
when  the  Athenian  admirals  resolved  to  attack  him  there,  and 
contrived  to  do  it  by  surprise.  Having  passed  first  from 
Kardia  to  Elaeiis  at  the  south  of  the  Chersonese,  they  sailed 
up  the  Hellespont  to  Prokonnesus  by  night,  so  that  their 
passage  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Feloponnesian  guard-ships 
at  Abydos.^ 

Resting  at  Prokonnesus  one  night,  and  seizing  every  boat 
BatUc  of  ^^  the  island,  in  order  that  their  movements  might 
^cuJJ^'^c  ^^  ^^P^  secret,  Alkibiadds  warned  the  assembled 
Mh£l*b  seamen  that  they  must  prepare  for  a  sea-fight,  a 
fh^  whSc  land-fight,  and  a  wall-fight,  all  at  once.  "  We  have 
ni^^wTSect  ^^  money  (said  he),  while  our  enemies  have  plenty 
^^^'  from  the  Great  King."  Neither  zeal  in  the  men, 
nor  contrivance  in  the  commanders,  was  wanting.  A  body 
of  hoplites  were  landed  on  the  mainland  in  the  territory  of 
Kyzikus,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  diversion  ;  after  which 
the  fleet  was  distributed  into  three  divisions  under  Alkibiad^ 
Theramends,  and  Thrasybulus.  The  former,  advancing  near 
to  Kyzikus  with  his  single  division,  challenged  the  fleet  of 
Mindarus,  and  contrived  to  inveigle  him  by  pretended  fight 


^  Diod.  xiii.  49.    Diodorus  specially  notices  this  fact,  which  must  obyionsly  be 
correct.    Without  it,  the  snrpnse  of  Mindarus  could  not  have  been  accomplidwd. 
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to  a  distance  from  the  harbour;  while  the  other  Athenian 
divisions,  assisted  by  hazy  and  rainy  weather,  came  up  unex- 
pectedly, cut  off  his  retreat,  smd  forced  him  to  run  his  ships 
ashore  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  After  a  gallant  and 
hard-fought  battle,  partly  on  ship-board,  partly  ashore — at 
one  time  unpromising  to  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their 
superiority  of  number,  but  not  very  intelligible  in  its  details, 
and  differently  conceived  by  our  two  authorities — both  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  by  sea  and  the  f<5rces  of  Phamabazus  on 
land  were  completely  defeated.  Mindarus  himself  was  slain ; 
and  the  entire  fleet,  every  single  trireme,  was  captured,  except 
the  triremes  of  S)rracuse,  which  were  burnt  by  their  own 
crews ;  while  Kyzikus  itself  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  and 
submitted  to  a  large  contribution,  being  spared  from  all  other 
hann.  The  booty  taken  by  the  victors  was  abundant  and 
valuable.  The  number  of  the  triremes  thus  captured  or 
destroyed  is  differently  gfiven ;  the  lowest  estimate  states  it  at 
60,  the  highest  at  80.^ 

This  capital  action,  ably  planned  and  bravely  executed  by 
Alkibiadfis  and  his  two  colleagues  (about  April,  410  ^  ^, 
B.C.),  changed  sensibly  the  relative  position  of  the  Discouragc- 
belligerents.     The  Peloponnesians  had  now  no  fleet  s^i^Sll- 
of  importance  ia  Asia,  though  they  probably  still  HSi^ 
retained  a  small  squadron  at  the  station  of  Milfitus;  '^^'i***** 
while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  more  powerful  and  menacing 
than  ever.     The  dismay  of  the  defeated  army  is   forcibly 
portrayed  in  the  laconic  despatch  sent  by  Hippokratds  (secre- 
tary of  the  late  admiral  Mindarus)  tq  the  Ephors  ^t  Sparta : — 
'*A11  honour  and  advantage  are  gone  from  us  :  Mindarus  is 
slain :  the  men  are  starving :  we  are  in  straits  what  to  do."  ^ 
The  Ephors  doubtless  heard  the  same  deplorable  tale  from 
more  tlian  one  witness ;   for  this  particular  despatch  never 
reached  them,  having  been  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens. 
So  discouraging  was  the  view  which  they  entertained  of  the 
future,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy  with  Endius  at  their 
head,  came  to  Athens  to  propose  peace;  or  rather  perhaps 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  14-20;  Diodor. 
xiii.  50,  51. 


Diodonis  and  Xenophon,  in  the  events  of 
these  few  years,  are  collected  by  Sievers, 
Commentat.  in   Xenoph.   HeUen.  not 


62,  pp.  65,  66  sgy. 

"enoph.  Hellen.  i.  I,  23.  "E^^fi  t^ 


The  nnmerous  discrepancies  between    koAA'  MlyHapos  itmaao^a'  truv^m  rAr^ 


9p*s'  i.iFOp4ofj,€S  rl  xf>h  ^P^^* 
Plutarch,  Alkib.  c  28. 
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Endius  (ancient  friend  and  guest  of  Alkibiadfis,  who  had 
already  been  at  Athens  as  envoy  before)  was  allowed  to 
come  thither  now  again  to  sound  the  temper  of  the  dty,  in 
a  sort  of  informal  manner  which  admitted  of  being  ea^y 
disavowed  if  nothing  came  of  it  For  it  is  remarkable  that 
Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of  this  embassy:  and  his 
silence,  though  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  questionii^ 
the  reality  of  the  event — ^which  is  stated  by  Diodorus,  perhaps 
on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is  noway  improbable  in 
itself— nevertheless  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  Ephors 
themselves  admitted  that  they  had  made  or  sanctioned  the 
proposition.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Sparta,  not  to 
mention  her  obligation  to  her  confederates  generally,  was  at 
this  moment  bound  by  special  convention  to  Persia  to  con- 
clude no  separate  peace  with  Athens. 

According  to  Diodorus,  Endius,  having  been  admitted  to 
The  Lace-  spcak  iu  the  Athenian  assembly,  invited  the  Atheni- 
Endiusat  ans  to  make  peace  with  Sparta  on  the  following 
hispropo-  terms : — ^That  each  party  should  stand  just  as  they 
peace.  werc  *.  That  the  garrisons  on  both  sides  should  be 
withdrawn :  That  prisoners  should  be  exchanged,  one  Lacedae- 
monian against  one  Athenian.  Endius  insisted  in  his  speedi 
on  the  mutual  mischief  which  each  was  doing  to  the  other  by 
prolonging  the  war :  but  he  contended  that  Athens  was  by  far 
the  greater  sufferer  of  the  two,  and  had  the  deepest  interest 
in  accelerating  peace.  She  had  no  money,  while  Sparta  had 
the  Great  King  as  a  paymaster:  she  was  robbed  of  the 
produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  while  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  undisturbed  :  all  her  power  and  influence  de- 
pended upon  superiority  at  sea,  which  Sparta  could  dispense 
with,  and  yet  retain  her  pre-eminence.^ 

If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  all  the  most  intelligent 
Refused  by  citizctts  iu  Atheus  recommended  that  this  proposition 
^^^n  of  should  be  accepted.  Only  the  demagt^^ues,  the 
KiSphon.  disturbers,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  blow  up 
the  flames  of  war  in  order  to  obtain  profit  for  themselves, 
opposed  it  Especially  the  demagogue  Kleophon,  now  enjoying 
great  influence,  enlarged  upon  the  splendour  of  the  recent  vic- 
tory, and  upon  the  new  chances  of  success  now  opening  to 

'  niodor.  xiii.  53. 
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them;   insomuch  that  the  assembly  ultimately  rejected  the 
propositioii  of  Endius.^ 

It  was  easy  for  those  who  wrote  after  the  battle  of  iEgospo- 
tamos  and  the  capture  of  Athens,  to  be  wise  after  the  Groa«uof 
fact,  and  to  repeat  the  stock  denunciations  against  ^^^St 
an  insane  people  misled  by  a  corrupt  demagogue.  '^*«»i*o»' 
But  it,  abstracting  from  our  knowledge  of  the  final  close  of  the 
war,  we  look  to  the  tenor  of  this  proposition  (even  assuming 
it  to  have  been  formal  and  authorised)  as  well  as  the  time  at 
which  it  was  made — ^we  shall  hesitate  before  we  pronounce 
Kleophon  to  have  been  foolish,  much  less  corrupt,  for  recom- 
mending its  rejection.     In  reference  to  the  charge  of  corrupt 
interest  in  the  continuance  of  war,  I  have  already  made  some 
remarks  about  Kleophon,  tending  to  show  that  no  such  in- 
terest can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  demagog^ues  of  that  character.^ 
They  were  essentially  imwarlike  men,  and  had  quite  as  much 
chance  personally  of  losing,  as  of  gaining,  by  a  state  of  war. 
Especially  this  is  true  respecting  Kleophon  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war — since  the  financial  posture  of  Athens  was 
then  so  unprosperous,  that  all  her  available  means  were  ex- 
hausted to  provide  for  ships  and  men,  leaving  little  or  no 
surplus  for  political  peculators.    The  admirals,  who  paid  the 
seamen  by  raising  contributions  abroad,  might  possibly  enrich 
themselves,  if  so  inclined ;  but  the  politicians  at  home  had 
much  less  chance  of  such  gains  than  they  would  have  had  in 
time  of  peace.    Besides,  even  if  Kleophon  were  ever  so  much 
a  gainer  by  the  continuance  of  war,  yet  assuming  Athens  to 
be  ultimately  crushed  in  the  war,  he  was  certain  beforehand 
to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  all  his  gains  and  his  position,  but 
of  his  life  alsa 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  him  of  corrupt  interest. 
The  question  whether  his  advice  was  judicious,  is  not  Question  of 
so  easy  to  dispose  of.  Looking  to  the  time  when  Kut^ic^, 
the  proposition  was  made,  we  must  recollect  that  the  and  peace. 
Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Asia  had  been  just  annihilated,  and 
that  the  brief  epistle  itself,  from  Hippokratfis  to  the  Ephors, 
divulging  in  so  emphatic  a  manner  the  distress  of  his  troops, 
was  at  this  moment  before  the  Athenian  assembly.  On 
the  other   handy  the  despatches  of  the  Athenian  generals, 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  53.  '  See  a  former  volume,  chap.  liv. 
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announcing  their  victory,  had  excited  a  sentiment  of  universal 
triumph,  manifested  by  public  thanksgiving,  at  Athens.^  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Alkibiad^  and  his  colleagues  promised  a 
large  career  of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of  most 
part  of  the  lost  maritime  empire.  In  this  temper  of  the 
Athenian  people  and  of  their  generals,  justified  as  it  was  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  reality,  what  is  the  proposition  which  comes 
from  Endius  ?  What  he  proposes  is,  in  reality,  no  concession 
at  all.  Both  parties  to  stand  in  their  actual  position — to 
withdraw  garrisons — to  restore  prisoners.  There  was  only  one 
way  in  which  Athens  would  have  been  a  gainer  by  accepting 
these  propositions.  She  would  have  withdrawn  her  garrison 
from  Pylus — she  would  have  been  relieved  from  the  garrison 
of  Dekeleia :  such  an  exchange  would  have  been  a  con- 
siderable advantage  to  her.  To  this  we  must  add  the  relief 
arising  from  simple  cessation  of  war — doubtless  real  and 
important. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like  Periklte 
would  have  advised  his  countrymen  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  measure  of  concession,  immediately  after  the  great  victory 
at  Kyzikus,  and  the  two  smaller  victories  preceding  it?  I 
incline  to  believe  that  he  would  not.  It  would  rather  have 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  diplomatic  artifice  calculated 
to  paralyse  Athens  during  the  interval  while  her  enemies  were 
defenceless,  and  to  gain  time  for  them  to  build  a  new  fleet* 
Sparta  could  not  pledge  herself  either  for  Persia,  or  for  her 
Peloponnesian  confederates  :  indeed  past  experience  had  shown 
that  she  could  not  do  so  with  effect.  By  accepting  the  pro- 
positions, therefore,  Athens  would  not  really  have  obtained 
relief  from  the  entire  burthen  of  war ;  but  would  merely  have 
blunted  the  ardour  and  tied  up  the  hands  of  her  own  troops, 
at  a  moment  when  they  felt  themselves  in  the  full  current 
of  success.  By  the  armament,  most  certainly — and  by  the 
generals,  Alkibiad^s,  Theramenfis,  and  Thrasybulus — the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  terms  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  disgrace.     It  would  have  balked  them  of  con- 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  52. 

'  Philochorus  (ap.  SchoL  ad  Eorip. 
Orest  371)  appears  to  have  said  that 
the  Athenians  rejected  the  proposition 
as    insincerely    meant  —  Aoiccdai/toWwy 


(ravres  ol  *A9j^vau>i  ob  wpotr^Ktano :  com* 
pare  also  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Crest  722— 
Philochori  Fragment.  1 1 7-1 18,  ed.  Didot 
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quests  ardently,  and  at  that  time  not  unreasonably,  anticipated  ; 
conquests  tending  to  restore  Athens  to  that  eminence  from 
which  she  had  been  so  recently  deposed.  And  it  would  have 
inflicted  this  mortification,  not  merely  without  compensating 
gain  to  her  in  any  other  shape,  but  with  a  fair  probability  of 
imposing  upon  all  her  citizens  the  necessity  of  redoubled 
efforts  at  no  very  distant  future,  when  the  moment  favourable 
to  her  enemies  should  have  arrived. 

If  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation,  that  it  was 
the  demagogue  Kleophon  who  stood  between  Athens  and  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  we  examine  what  were  the  specific  terms 
of  peace  which  he  induced  his  countrymen  to  reject — we  shall 
find  that  he  had  very  strong  reasons,  not  to  say  preponderant 
reasons,  for  his  advice.  Whether  he  made  any  use  of  this 
proposition,  in  itself  inadmissible,  to  try  and  invite  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  on  more  suitable  and  lasting  terms,  may  well 
be  doubted.  Probably  no  such  efforts  would  have  succeeded, 
even  if  they  had  been  made :  yet  a  statesman  like  Periklfis 
would  have  made  the  trial,  in  a  conviction  that  Athens  was 
carrying  on  the  war  at  a  disadvantage  which  must  in  the  long 
run  sink  her.  A  mere  opposition  speaker  like  Kleophon,  even 
when  taking  what  was  probably  a  right  measure  of  the  actual 
proposition  before  him,  did  not  look  so  far  forward  into  the 
future. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  reigned  alone  in  the  Propontis 
and  its  two  adjacent  straits,  the  Bosphorus  and  the  b.c.  410. 
Hellespont ;  although  the  ardour  and  generosity  of  &c. ' 
Phamabazus    not  only  supplied    maintenance  and  f5*o"p&r- 
clothing  to  the  distressed  seamen  of  the  vanquished  ^^J/** 
fleet,  but  also  encouraged  the  construction  of  fresh  f^SJJ^*"* 
ships  in  the  room  of  those  captured.     While  he  Jj^^^.** 
armed  the  seamen,  gave  them  pay  for  two  months,  J^J*** 
and  distributed  them  as  guards  along  the  coast  of  Bosphorus. 
the  satrapy,  he  at  the  same  time  granted  an  unlimited  supply 
of  ship-timber  from  the  abundant  forests  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
assisted  the  officers  in  putting  new  triremes  on  the  stocks  at 
Antandrus ;  near  to  which  (at  a  place  called  Aspaneus)  the 
Idsean  wood  was  chiefly  exported.^ 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded  to  lend  aid 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  24-26  ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  606. 
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at  Chalkddon,  which  the  Athenians  had  already  b^^un  to 
attack.  Their  first  operation  after  the  victory  had  been  to  sail 
to  Perinthus  and  Selymbria,  both  of  which  had  before  revolted 
from  Athens :  the  former,  intimidated  by  the  recent  events, 
admitted  them  and  rejoined  itself  to  Athens ;  the  latter 
resisted  such  a  requisition,  but  ransomed  itself  from  attack 
Tor  the  present  by  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine.  Alki- 
biadds  then  conducted  them  to  Chalkfidon,  opposite  to  By- 
zantium on  the  southernmost  Asiatic  border  of  the  Bosphorus. 
To  be  masters  of  these  two  straits,  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont,  was  a  point  of  first-rate  moment  to  Athens :  first, 
because  it  enabled  her  to  secure  the  arrival  of  the  corn-ships 
from  the  Euxine  for  her  own  consumption ;  next,  because  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  impose  a  tithe  or  due  upon  all  the 
trading  ships  passing  through — not  unlike  the  dues  imposed 
by  the  Danes  at  the  Sound  even  down  to  the  present  tkne. 
For  the  opposite  reasons,  of  course  the  importance  of  the 
position  was  equally  great  to  the  enemies  of  Athens.  Until 
the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  Athens  had  been  undisputed 
mistress  of  both  the  straits.  But  the  revolt  of  Abydos  in  the 
Hellespont  (about  April  41 1  B.c)  and  that  of  Byzantium  with 
Chalk^don  in  the  Bosphorus  (about  June  41 1  B.C.)  had  deprived 
her  of  this  pre-eminence ;  and  her  supplies  obtained  during  the 
last  few  months  could  only  have  come  through  during  those 
intervals  when  her  fleets  there  stationed  had  the  preponder- 
ance, so  as  to  gfive  them  convoy.  Accordingly  it  is  highly 
probable  that  her  supplies  of  com  from  the  Euxine  during  the 
autumn  of  411  B.C.  had  been  comparatively  restricted 

Though  Chalkfidon  itself,  assisted  by  Phamabazus,  still 
The  Athe-  held  out  against  Athens,  Alkibiadfis  now  took  posses- 
c^w'^S^  sion  of  Chrysopolis,  its  unfortified  seaport,  on  the 
*"  Ac^lSf*  eastern  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  opposite  Byzantium. 
the  '^^^^  place  he  fortified,  established  in  it  a  squadron 
Boepfiorus.  ^j^h  ^  permanent  garrison,  and  erected  it  into  a 
regular  tithing  port  for  levying  toll  on  all  vessels  coming  out 
of  the  Euxine.^    The  Athenians  seem  to  have  habitually 


on 
passinj 


'  See  Demosthen.  de  Coronft,  c.  71; 
and  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  i,  32,  koX  Scmo- 
rtvHiptoy  Kcer^cKtitwraat  4p  airf  (Xpv<ro- 
ir^Xci),  Kol  riip  HtKdriiv  4^€\4yoifro 
rtfy  4k  rov  O^rrov  vKoUnf :  compare  iv. 


8,37 ;  and V.  i,  28 :  alsoDiodor. ism. 64. 

The  expression  'H/p  dt lodk^r  implies 
that  this  tithe  was  something  known 
and  pre-established. 

Polybius  (iv.  44)  gives  credit  to  Allci- 
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levied  this  toll  at  Byzantium,  until  the  revolt  of  that  place, 
among  their  constant  sources  of  revenue :  it  was  now  re- 
established under  the  auspices  of  Alkibiadfis.  In  so  far  as  it 
was  levied  on  ships  which  brought  their  produce  for  sale  and 
consumption  at  Athens,  it  was  of  course  ultimately  paid  in  the 
shape  of  increased  price  by  Athenian  citizens  and  metics. 
Thirty  triremes  under  Theramenfis  were  left  at  Chrysopolis 
to  enforce  this  levy,  to  convoy  friendly  merchantmen,  and  in 
other  respects  to  serve  as  annoyance  to  the  enemy. 

The  remaining  fleet  went  partly  to  the  Hellespont,  partly  to 
Thrace;  where  the  diminished  maritime  strength  of  xhc  Lace- 
the  Lacedaemonians  already  told  in  respect  to  the  J^'^SijUd 
adherence  of  the  cities.  At  Thasus  especially,^  froimKiu. 
the  citizens,  headed  by  Ekphantus,  expelled  the  Lacedae- 
monian harmost  Eteonikus  with  his  garrison,  and  admitted 
Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  this  was  one  of  the  cities  in  which  Peisander  and  the  Four 
Hundred  conspirators  (early  in  411  B.C.)  had  put  down  the 
democracy  and  established  an  oligarchical  government,  under 
pretence  that  the  allied  cities  would  be  faithful  to  Athens  as 
soon  as  she  was  relieved  from  her  democratical  institutions. 
All  the  calculations  of  these  oligarchs  had  been  disappointed, 
as  Phrynichus  had  predicted  from  the  first  The  Thasians, 
as  soon  as  their  own  oligarchical  party  had  been  placed  in 
possession  of  the  government,  recalled  their  disaffected  exiles,* 
under  whose  auspices  the  Laconian  garrison  and  harmost  had 
since  been  introduced.  Eteonikus,  now  expelled,  accused  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  Pasippidas  of  being  himself  a  party 
to  the  expulsion,  under  bribes  from  Tissaphem^s  ;  an  accusa- 
tion, which  seems  improbable,  but  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
believed,  and  accordingly  banished  Pasippidas,  sending  Kra- 
tesippidas  to  replace  him.  The  new  admiral  found  at  Chios  a 
small  fleet  which  Pasippidas  had  already  begun  to  collect  from 
the  allies,  to  supply  the  recent  losses.' 

The  tone  at  Athens,  since  the  late  naval  victories,  had 


biad^  for  havii^been  the  first  to  suggest 
thb  method  of  gain  to  Athens,  fiat 
there  is  evidence  that  it  was  practised 
long  before— even  anterior  to  tne  Athe- 
nian empire,  during  the  times  of  Persian 
preponderance  (see  Herodot  vL  5). 
See  a   striking  passage,   illustrating 


the  importance  to  Athens  of  the  possses- 
sion  of fiyzantium,  in  Lysias,  Orat  xxviiL 
cont.  Ergokl.  sect  6. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,32;  Demosthen« 
cont  Leptin.  s.  48,  c.  14,  p.  474. 

■  Thucyd.  viii.  64. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  32. 
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become  more  hopeful  and  energetic  Agis,  with  his  garrison 
Kiearchu*  at  Dckeleia,  though  the  Athenians  could  not  hinder 
daemonian  him  from  ravagfing  Attica,  yet  on  approaching  one 
B^ndum.  day  near  to  the  city  walls,  was  repelled  with  spirit  and 
success  by  Thrasyllus.  But  that  which  most  mortified  the 
Lacedaemonian  king,  was  to  discern  from  his  lofty  station  at 
Dekeleia  the  abundant  influx  into  the  Peirseus  of  corn-ships 
from  the  Euxine,  again  renewed  in  the  autumn  of  410  B.C, 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  by 
Alkibiad^s.  For  the  safe  reception  of  these  vessels,  Thorikus 
was  soon  after  fortified.  Agis  exclaimed  that  it  was  fruitless 
to  shut  out  the  Athenians  from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so  long 
as  plenty  of  imported  corn  was  allowed  to  reach  theoL  Ac- 
cordingly he  provided,  in  conjunction  with  the  M^^ans,  a 
small  squadron  of  fifteen  triremes,  with  which  he  despatched 
Klearchus  to  Byzantium  and  Chalkddon.  That  Spartan  was 
a  public  guest  of  the  Byzantines,  and  had  already  been 
singled  out  to  command  auxiliaries  intended  for  that  city.  He 
seems  to  have  begun  his  voyage  during  the  ensuing  winter 
(B.C.  410-409),  and  reached  Byzantium  in  safety,  though  with 
the  destruction  of  three  of  his  squadron  by  the  nine  Athenian 
triremes  which  guarded  the  Hellespont^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  Thrasyllus  was  despatched   from 

B.C.  409,       Athens  at  the  head  of  a  large  new  force  to  act  in 

Ionia.     He  commanded  50  triremes,  1000  of  the 

Thrasyllus  «  i         «•  i  « 

sent  from  rcgular  hophtes,  100  horsemen,  and  5000  seamen, 
Ionia?  with  the  means  of  arming  these  latter  as  peltasts ; 
also  transports  for  his  troops  besides  the  triremes.'  Having 
reposed  his  armament  for  three  days  at  Samos,  he  made  a 
descent  at  Pygela,  and  next  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  Kolophon  with  its  port  Notium.  He  next  threat- 
ened Ephesus,  but  that  place  was  defended  by  a  powerful 
force  which  Tissaphernfis  had  summoned,  under  proclamation 
"to  go  and  succour  the  goddess  Artemis;"  as  well  as  by 
twenty-five  fresh  Syracusan  and  two  Selinusian  triremes  re- 
cently arrived.^     From  these  enemies  Thrasyllus  sustained  a 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  I,  3S-36.  He 
says  that  the  ships  of  Kleardius,  on 
being  attacked  Iw  the  Athenians  in  the 
Hellespont,  fled  first  to  Ststos,  and  after- 
wards to  Byzantium.     But  Sestos  was 


surely  be  put  by  inadvertence  for  AbyiUs, 
the  Peloponnesian  station. 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  34 ;  L  2,  i. 
Diodonis  (xiii.  64)  confounds  Thiasy- 
bulus  with  Thrasyllus. 


the  Athenian  station.    The  name  must        *  Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  3,  5-11.    Xoio- 
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severe  defeat  near  Ephesus,  lost  300  men,  and  was  compelled 
to  sail  off  to  Notium ;  from  whence,  after  burying  his  dead,  he 
proceeded  northward  towards  the  Hellespont  On  the  way 
thither,  while  halting  for  a  while  at  Methymna  in  the  north  of 
Lesbos,  Thrasyllus  saw  the  twenty-five  Syracusan  triremes 
passing  by  on  their  voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Abydps.  He 
immediately  attacked  them,  captured  four  along  with  the 
entire  crews,  and  chased  the  remainder  back  to  their  station 
at  Ei^esus.  All  the  prisoners  taken  were  sent  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  deposited  for  custody  in  the  stone-quarries 
of  Peirxus,  doubtless  in  retaliation  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse:  they  contrived  however 
during  the  ensuing  winter  to  break  a  way  out  and  escape  to 
Dekeleia.  Among  the  prisoners  taken,  was  found  Alkibiad^s 
the  Athenian  (cousin  and  fellow-exile  of  the  Athenian  general 
of  the  same  name),  whom  Thrasyllus  caused  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  while  the  others  were  sent  to  Athens.^ 

After  the  delay  caused  by  this  pursuit,  he  brought  back  his 
armament  to  the  Hellespont  and  Joined  Alkibiad^s 
at  Sestos.     Their  joint  force  was  conveyed  over, 
seemingly  about  the  commencement  of  autumn,  to  Lampsakus 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  which  place  they  ""^J^"* 
fortified  and  made  their  head-quarters  ibr  the  autumn  biadfeat 

,       .  ...lit  1  *^«  Helles- 

and  wmter,  mamtammg  themselves  by  predatory  ex-  pom. 
cursions  throughout  the  neighbouring  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus. 
It  is  curious  to  learn,  however,  that  when  Alkibiadfis  was  pro- 
ceeding to  marshal  the  army  altogether  (the  hoplites,  pursuant 
to  Athenian  custom,  taking  rank  according  to  their  tribes),  his 
own  soldiers,  never  yet  beaten,  refused  to  fraternise  with.those 
of  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been  so  recently  worsted  at  Ephesus* 
Nor  was  this  alienation  removed  until  after  a  joint  expedition 
against  Abydos ;  Pharnabazus,  presenting  himself  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  especially  cavalry,  to  relieve  that  place,  wa^ 


phon  distinguishes  these  twenty-five 
Syracusan  triremes  into  rStv  vpor4ptty 
cuotf'i  rc^y — and  then  al  ^tpai  ir4yrtf 
td  w^m&rl  fiieovaeu.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  twenty  triremes,  as  well  as  the 
five,  must  have  come  to  Asia,  since 
the  battle  of  Kyzikus — though  the  five 
may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  their 


period  of  arrival.  All  the  Syracusan  ships 
m  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  were  destroyed ; 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that 
that  admiral  can  have  left  twentv  Syra- 
cusan ships  at  Ephesus  or  Miletus,  in 
addition  to  those  which  he  took  with 
him  to  the  Hellespont 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  2,  8-15. 
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encountered  and  defeated  in  a  battle  wherein  all  the  Athenians 
present  took  part  The  honour  of  the  hoplites  of  Thrasyllus 
was  now  held  to  be  re-established,  so  that  the  fusion  of  ranks 
was  admitted  without  farther  difficulty.*  Even  the  entire 
army,  however,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of 
Abydos;  which  the  Peloponnesians  and  Phamabazus  still 
maintained  as  their  station  on  the  Hellespont 

Meanwhile  Athens  had  so  stripped  herself  of  force,  by  the 
B.C.  409.  large  armament  recently  sent  with  Thrasyllus,  that 
SkenbV*^  her  enemies  near  home  were  encouraged  to  active 
^i^iLs  ^^pcrations.  The  Spartans  despatched  an  expedition, 
^?A^e-  ^^^^  ^^  triremes  and  of  land-force,  to  attack  Pylus, 
nianAnytus  which  had  remained  as  an  Athenian  post  and  a 

lor  not  re-  * 

lievingit  refuge  for  revolted  Helots  ever  since  its  first  fortifi- 
cation by  Demosthenes  in  B.C  425.  The  place  was  vigorously 
attacked  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  soon  became  much 
pressed.  Not  unmindful  of  its  distress,  the  Athenians  sent  to 
its  relief  30  triremes  under  Anytus,  who  however  came  back 
without  even  reaching  the  place,  having  been  prevented  by 
stormy  weather  or  unfavourable  winds  from  doubling  Cape 
Malea.  Pylus  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender,  the 
garrison  departing  on  terms  of  capitulation.'  But  Anytus  on 
his  return  encountered  great  displeasure  from  his  countrymen, 
and  was  put  on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed,  or  for  not  having 
done  his  utmost  to  fulfil,  the  trust  confided  to  him.  It  is  said 
that  he  only  saved  himself  from  condemnation  by  bribing  the 
Dikastery,  and  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  ever  obtained 
a  verdict  by  corruption.*  Whether  he  could  really  have  reached 
Pylus,  and  whether  the  obstacles  which  baffled  him  were  such 
as  an  energetic  officer  would  have  overcome,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining ;  still  less,  whether  it  be  true  that  he  actually 
escaped  by  bribery.  The  story  seems  to  prove,  however,  that 
the  general  Athenian  public  thought  him  deserving  of  condcm- 


■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  13-17 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiad.  c  29. 
*  Diodor.  xiii.  64.   The  slighting  way 


the  statements  of  Lacedaemonian  inform- 
ants. 
'  Diodor.  ziil  64;  Plutarch,  Coriolan. 


in  which  Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  2,  18)  {  c  14. 

dismisses  this  capture  of  Pylus,  as  a  mere  j  Aristotle,  *A^yaU»r  voXrrcfo,  ap.  Har 
retreat  of  some  runaway  Helots  from  :  pokration.  y.  A*Kd(tfK — and  in  tne  Col 
Malea— as  well  as  his  employment  of 


the    name  Koryphasion^    and   not   of 
Pylus — ^proTe  how  much  he  wrote  from 


lection  of  Fragment  Aristotd.  no.  7^ 
ed.  Didot  (Fragment  Historic  Grcc 
voL  iL  p.  127). 
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nation,  and  were  so  much  surprised  by  his  acquittal,  as  to 
account  for  it  by  supposing,  truly  or  falsely,  the  use  of  means 
never  before  attempted. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  also,  that  the  Megarians  re- 
covered by  surprise  their  port  of  Nisaea,  which  had  been  held 
by  an  Athenian  garrison  since  B.C.  424.  The  Athenians  made 
an  effort  to  retake  it,  but  failed;  though  they  defeated  the 
Megarians  in  an  action.^ 

Thrasyllus,  during  the  summer  of  B.C.  409 — and  even  the 
joint  force  of  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiad^s  during  the  B.c.408. 
autumn  of  the  same  year — seem  to  have  effected  less  capture  of 
than  migfht  have  l>een  expected  from  so  large  a  force :  by  Aikibia- 

^     ,        -  ?  ,  -         '^  .     ,    ,      .  -  .      d8s  and  the 

indeed  it  must  have  been  at  some  period  during  this  Athenians. 
year  that  the  Lacedaemonian  Klearchus,  with  his  15  Megarian 
ships,  penetrated  up  the  Hellespont  to  Byzantium,  finding  it 
guarded  only  by  9  Athenian  triremes.*  But  the  operations  of 
408  B.a  were  more  important  The  entire  force  under  Alki- 
biadte  and  the  other  commanders  was  mustered  for  the  siege 
of  Chalk^don  and  Byzantium.  The  Chalkedonians,  having 
notice  of  the  project,  deposited  their  moveable  property  for 
safety  in  the  hands  of  their  neighbours  the  Bithynian  Thra- 
cians ;  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  and  confi- 
dence between  the  two,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  perpetual 
hostility  which  subsisted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus 
between  Byzantium  and  the  Thracian  tribes  adjoining.^  But 
the  precaution  was  frustrated  by  Alkibiadfis,  who  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Bithynians  and  compelled  them  by  threats  to 
deliver  up  the  effects  confided  to  them.  He  then  proceeded 
to  block  up  Chalkfidon  by  a  wooden  wall  carried  across  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  Propontis ;  though  the  continuity  of  this 
wall  was  interrupted  by  a  river,  and  seemingly  by  some  rough 
ground  on  the  immediate  brink  of  the  river.  The  blockading 
wall  wis  already  completed,  when  Phamabazus  appeared  with 
an  army  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Herakleion  (or  temple  of  Heraklfis)  belonging  to  the  Chalke- 
donians. Profiting  by  his  approach,  Hippokratfis,  the  Lace- 
demonian harmost  in  the  town,  made  a  vigorous  sally :  but 
the  Athenians  repelled  all  the  efforts  of  Pharnabazus  to  force 


1  Diodor.  xiii.  65.  *  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  L  I,  56.  *  Polyb.  iv.  44-45. 
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a  passage  through  their  lines  and  join  him — ^so  that,  after  an 
obstinate  contest,  the  sallying  force  was  driven  back  within 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  Hippokrat^s  himself  killed.^ 

The  blockade  of  the  town  was  now  made  so  sure,  that 
Conrcntion  Alkibiad^s  departed  with  a  portion  of  the  army  to 
concluded  j^^  money  and  get  together  forces  for  the  siege  of 
wUhiiiTiL-  Byzantium  afterwards.  During  his  absence,  Thera- 
bazus.  men^s  and  Thrasybulus  came  to  terms  with  Phama- 
bazus  for  the  capitulation  of  Chalk^don.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  town  should  again  become  a  tributary  dependency  of 
Athens,  on  the  same  rate  of  tribute  as  before  the  revolt,  and 
that  the  arrears  during  the  subsequent  period  should  be  paid 
up.  Moreover  Pharnabazus  himself  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
Athenians  20  talents  on  behalf  of  the  town,  and  also  to  escort 
some  Athenian  envoys  up  to  Susa,  enabling  them  to  submit 
propositions  for  accommodation  to  the  Great  King.  Until 
those  envoys  should  return,  the  Athenians  covenanted  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.* 
Oaths  to  this  effect  were  mutually  exchanged,  after  the  return 
of  Alkibiad^s  from  his  expedition.  For  Pharnabazus  positively 
refused  to  complete  the  ratification  with  the  other  generals, 
until  Alkibiad^s  should  be  there  to  ratify  in  person  also ;  a 
proof  at  once  of  the  great  individual  importance  of  the  latter, 
and  of  his  known  facility  in  finding  excuses  to  evade  an  agree- 
ment Two  envoys  were  accordingly  sent  by  Pharnabazus 
to  Chrysopolis,  to  receive  the  oaths  of  Alkibiadfis,  while  two 
relatives  of  Alkibiad^s  came  to  Chalk^don  as  witnesses  to 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3,  5-7 ;  Diodor. 
xiii.  66. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3,  9.  *TiroT€\€Tu 
rhy  4p6poy  XoAm^SoWovs  'ABijvalois  taov- 
irfp  tltoBtacWt  Kai  rii  i<f>€i\6fitya  XP^' 
fiara  dkvoBovycu'  *AOriyalovs  S^  fi9)  itoAcmciv 
Xa\Kri^oylots,tus  hu  ol  wapii  /ScurtAca 
Tpiafifis  tKBooffiv, 

This  passage  strengthens  the  doubts 
which  I  threw  out  in  a  former  chapter, 
whether  the  Athenians  ever  did  or  could 
realise  their  project  of  commuting  the 
tribute  ^mppsed  upon  the  dependant 
allies)  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per 
cent.  otL  imports  and  exports,  which 
project  is  mentioned  by  Thucydid6s  (vii. 
28)  as  having  been  resolved  upon  at 
least,  if  not  carried  out,  in  the  summer  ' 


of  413.  B.C.  In  the  bargain  here  made 
with  the  Chalkedonians,  it  seems  implied 
that  the  payment  of  tribute  was  the  last 
arrangement  subsisting  between  Athens 
and  Chalk€don,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt 
of  the  latter.  - 

Next,  I  agree  with  the  remark  made 
by  Schneider  in  his  note  upon  the 
passage  'ABriwaiovs  8i  fiii  woK^futp  X«A- 
Kfjioylois.  He  notices  the  tenor  of 
the  covenant  as  it  stands  in  Plutarch— 
r^y  ^a(>y€Lfid(ov  8i  X^P<^  f^^  iZuctiy 
(Alkib.  c  31),  which  is  certainly  hr 
more  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  In- 
stead of  Xa?ucTjZ9viois  he  proposes  to 
read  *api^a0dfy.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
the  meaning. 
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tfiose  of  Pharnabazus.  '  Over  and  above  the  common  oath 
ihared  with  his  coUeagfues,  Alkibiad^s  took  a  special  covenant 
of  personal  friendship  arid  hospitality  with  the  satrap,  and 
received  from  him  the  like. 

Alkibiad^s  had  employed  his  period  of  absence  in  capturing 
Selymbria,  from  whence  he  obtained  a  sum  of  money,  b.c.  408. 
and  in  getting  together  a  large  body  of  Thracians,  S^JS^^by 
with  whom  he  marched  by  land  to  Byzantium.  That  Saw!**'"' 
place  was  now  besieged,  immediately  after  the  capitulation  of 
Chalkfidon,  by  the  united  force  of  the  Athenians.  A  wall 
of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around  it,  and  various  attacks 
were  made  by  mi^iles  and  battering  engines.  These  however 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  under  the  harmost  Klearchus, 
aided  by  some  Megarians  under  Helixus  and  Boeotians  under 
Koeratadas,  was  perfectly  competent  to  repel.  But  the  ravages 
of  famine  were  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  After  the  blockade  had 
lasted  some  time,  provisions  began  to  fail;  so  that  Klearchus; 
strict  and  harsh  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  became 
inexorable  and  oppressive  from  exclusive  anxiety  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  soldiers ;  and  even  locked  iip  the  stock  of  food 
while  the  population  of  the  town  were  dying  of  hunger  around 
him.  Seeing  that  his  only  hope  was  from  external  relief,  he 
sallied  forth  from  the  city  to  entreat  aid  from  Pharnabazus ; 
and  to  get  together,  if  possible,  a  fleet  for  some  aggressive 
operation  that  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  besiegers.  He 
left  the  defence  to  Koeratadas  and  Helixus,  in  full  confidence 
that  the  Byzantines  were  too  much  compromised  by  their  revolt 
fiom  Athens  to  venture  to  desert  Sparta,  whatever  might  be 
their  suffering.  But  the  favourable  terms  recently  granted  to 
ChalkMon,  coupled  with  the  severe  and  increasing  famine, 
induced  Kydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  to  open  the  gates  by 
night,  and  admit  Alkibiad^s  with  the  Athenians  into  the  wide 
interior  square  called  the  Thrakion.  Helixus  and  Koeratadas, 
apprised  of  this  attack  only  when  the  enemy  had  actually  got 
possession  of  the  town  on  all  sides,  vainly  attempted  resistance, 
and  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  They  were 
sent  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  Koeratadas  contrived  to 
escape  during  the  confusion  of  the  landing  at  Peiraeus.  Fa- 
vourable terms  were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced 
in  its  position  of  a  dependant  ally  of  Athens,  and  probably 
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had  to  pay  up  its  arrears  of  tribute  in  the  same  manner  as 
Chalkddon.* 

So  slow  was  the  process  of  si^e  in  ancient  times,  that  the 
B.C.  408.  reduction  of  Chalkfidon  and  Byzantium  occupied 
PhamabMus  nearly  the  whole  year :  the  latter  place  surrendering 

conveys  _ 

some  Athe-    about  the  beginning  of  winter.*    Both  of  them,  how- 

man  envoys 

towards  ever,  were  acq  uisitions  of  capital  importance  to  Athens, 
make  terms  making  her  again  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Bos- 
GreatKing.  phorus,  and  ensuring  to  her  two  valuable  tributary 
allies.  Besides  this  improvement  in  her  position,  the  accommo- 
dation just  concluded  with  Phamabazus  was  also  a  step  of  great 
value,  and  still  greater  promise.  It  was  plain  that  the  satrap 
had  grown  weary  of  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the  war  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  was  well-disjx)sed 
to  assist  the  Athenians  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Great 
King.  The  mere  withdrawal  of  his  hearty  support  from 
Sparta,  even  if  nothing  else  followed  from  it,  was  of  immense 
moment  to  Athens  ;  and  thus  much  was  really  achieved.  The 
envoys,  five  Athenians  and  two  Argeians  (all,  probably,  sent 
for  from  Athens,  which  accounts  for  some  delay),  were  directed 
after  the  siege  of  Chalkfidon  to  meet  Phamabazus  at  Kyzikus. 
Some  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  and  even  the  Syracusan  Her- 
mokrat^s,  who  had  been  condemned  and  banished  by  sentence 
at  home,  took  advantage  of  the  same  escort,  and  all  proceeded 
on  their  journey  upward  to  Susa.  Their  progress  was  arrested, 
during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  at  Gordium  in 
Phrygia  ;  and  it  was  while  pursuing  their  track  into  the  interior 
at  the  opening  of  spring,  that  they  met  the  young  prince  Cyrus, 
son  of  King  Darius,  coming  down  in  person  to  govern  an 
important  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
(Bceotius  and  others)  were  travelling  down  along  with  him, 
after  having  fulfilled  their  mission  at  the  Persian  court* 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  ^,  15-22;  Diodor. 
xiii.  67 ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  31. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of 
the  surrender  0?  Byzantium,  which  I 
have  followed  in  the  text,  b  perfectly 
plain  and  probable.    It  does  not  consist 


with  the  complicated  stratagem  described 
in  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  as  well  as  in 
Frontinus,  iii.  xi.  3 ;  alluded  to  also  in 
Polyaenus,  i.  48,  2. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  i. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  2-3. 
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CHAPTER    LXIV. 


FROM    THE    ARRIVAL    OF    CYRUS    THE  YOUNGER    IN   ASIA 
MINOR  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSiE. 

The  advent  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cyrus  the  younger, 
into  Asia  Minor,  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance, 
opening  what  may  be  called  the  last  phase  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Persian  kingj 
Darius  Nothus  by  the  cruel  queen  Parysatis,  and  was  cynwthe 
now  sent  down  by  his  fa!ther  as  satrap  of  Lydia,  ^SdS*S" 
Phrygia  the  greater,  and  Kappadokia ;  as  well  as  ^i^"** 
general  of  all  that  military  division  of  which  the  An*M>«w»'- 
muster-place  was  Kastdlus.  His  command  did  not  at  this 
time  comprise  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  which  were  still 
left  to  TissaphemSs  and  Pharnabazus.^  But  he  nevertheless 
brought  down  with  him  a  strong  interest  in  the  Grecian  war, 
and  an  intense  anti- Athenian  feeling,  with  full  authority  from 
his  father  to  carry  it  out  into  act  Whatever  this  young  man 
willed,  he  willed  strongly :  his  bodily  activity,  rising  superior 
to  those  temptations  of  sensual  indulgence  which  often  ener- 
vated the  Persian  grandees,  provoked  the  admiration  even  of 
Spartans  ;^  and  his  energetic  character  was  combined  with  a 
certain  measure  of  ability.  Though  he  had  not  as  yet  con- 
ceived that  deliberate  plan  for  mounting  the  Persian  throne 
which  afterwards  absorbed  his  whole  mind,  and  was  so  near 
succeeding  by  the  help  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks — ^yet  he 
seems  to  have  had  from  the  beginning  the  sentiment  and 
ambition  of  a  king  in  prospect,  not  those  of  a  satrap.  He 
came  down  well-aware  that  Athens  was  the  efficient  enemy  by 
whom  the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings  had  been  humbled,  the 
insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  a  Persian  ship,  and  even 


'  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (i.  i,  6-8; 
^'  9*  7*9)  is  better  authority,  and  speaks 
more  exactly,  than  the  Hellenica,  i.  4,  3. 


'   See  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus   and 
L3r«uider  in  Xenoph.  CEconom.  iv«^2T^ 
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the  continental  Greeks  on  the  coast  practically  emancipated — 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  He  therefore  brought  down  with  him 
a  strenuous  desire,  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power,  very 
different  from  the  treacherous  balancing  of  Tissaphem^  and 
much  more  formidable  even  than  the  straightforward  enmity 
of  Phamabazus,  who  had  less  money,  less  favour  at  court,  and 
less  of  youthful  ardour.  Moreover,  Phamabazus,  after  having 
heartily  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  for  the  last 
three  years,  had  now  become  weary  of  the  allies  whom  he  had 
so  long  kept  in  pay.  Instead  of  expelling  Athenian  influence 
from  his  coasts  with  little  difficulty,  as  he  had  expected  to  do— r 
he  found  his  satrapy  plundered,  his  revenues  impaired  or 
absorbed,  and  an  Athenian  fleet  all-powerful  in  the  Propontis 
and  Hellespont ;  while  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  which  he  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  invite,  was  destroyed.  Decidedly  sick 
of  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  he  was  even  leaning  towards 
Athens;  and  the  envoys  whom  he  was  escorting  to  Susa 
might  perhaps  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  altered  Persian 
policy  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  journey  of  Cyrus  down  to  the 
coast  overthrew  all  such  calculations.  The  young  prince 
brought  with  him  a  fresh,  hearty,  and  youthful  antipathy 
against  Athens, — a  power  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Great 
King  himself — and  an  energetic  determination  to  use  it  with- 
out reserve  in  ensuring  victory  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

From  the  moment  that  Phamabazus  and  the  Athenian 
Phama-  euvoys  met  Cyrus,  their  farther  progress  towards 
Ih^Athc^  Susa  became  impossible.  Boeotius,  and  the  other 
envoys.  Laccdaemoniau  envoys  travelling  along  with  the 
young  prince,  made  extravagant  boasts  of  having  obtained  all 
that  they  asked  for  at  Susa ;  while  Cyrus  himself  announced 
his  powers  as  unlimited  in  extent  over  the  whole  coast,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  vigorous  war  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Phamabazus,  on  hearing  such  intelli- 
gence and  seeing  the  Great  King's  seal  to  the  words — "  I  send 
down  Cyms,  as  lord  of  all  those  who  muster  at  Kast61us  " — 
not  only  refused  to  let  the  Athenian  envoys  proceed  onward, 
but  was  even  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  young  prince ; 
who  insisted  that  they  should  either  be  surrendered  to  him,  or 
at  least  detained  for  some  time  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  no 
information  might  be  conveyed  to  Athens.    The  satrap  resisted 
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the  first  of  these  requisitions,  having  pledged  his  word  for  their 
safety ;  but  he  obeyed  the  second — detaining  them  in  Kappa*- 
dokia  for  no  less  than  three  years,  until  Athens  was  prostrate 
and  on  the  point  of  surrender,  after  which  he  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Cyrus  to  send  them  back  to  the  sea-coast.* 

This  arrival  of  Cyrus,  overruling  the  treachery  of  Tissaphern&s 
as  well  as  the  weariness  of  Pharnabazus,  and  supply-  b.c.  407. 
ing  the  enemies  of  Athens  with  a  double  flow  of  Lysander— 
Persian  gold  at  a  moment  when  the  stream  would  monum 

.«.««•«  M     •.  •       admiral  in 

otherwise  have  dned  up — was  a  paramount  item  in  Asia.- 
that  sum  of  causes  which  concurred  to  determine  the  result  of 
the  war.'  But  important  as  the  event  was  in  itself,  it  was 
rendered  still  more  important  by  the  character  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian admiral  Lysander,  with  whom  the  young  prince  first 
came  into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lysander  had  come  out  to  supersede  Kratesippidas  about 
December  408  RC,  or  January  407  B.C.*  He  was  the  last  (after 
Brasidas  and  Gylippus)  of  that  trio  of  eminent  Spartans,  from 

'  Xenoph.   Hellen.  i.  4,   3-8.     The  !  by  the  first  words  of  this  passage — wp^- 

words  here  employed  respecting  the  en-  !  rtpor  rovrotv  oh  toAA^  XP^^V — when  he 

Toys,  when  returning  after  their  three  ,  says — **  During  the  stay  of  Alcibiad^s 

years' detention — ZBtv  irphs  rh  &AAo  trrpa-  at  Athens,  Lysander  is  sent  as  yaiapxos 

,r6vt9ov  inr4w\tvaaif — ^appear  to  me  an  |  — Xen.  Hell.  i.  5,   I.     Then  followed 

inadvertence.    The  return  of  the  envoys  .  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  deposition 

must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  404  \  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  substitution  of 

B.C.,  at  a  time  when  Athens  had  no  ;  &AAovf  i4Ka,   between  September  407 

camp:  the  surrender  of  the  city  took  '  and  September  406,  wlun  Callicratidas 

place  ih  April  404  B.C.     Xenophon  in-  succeeded  Lysander,^* 


cautiously  speaks  as  if  that  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  the  envoys 
departed,  still  continued  at  their  return. 


Now  Alkibiad6s  came  to  Athens  in 
the  month  of  Thargelion,  or  about  the  end 
of  May  407,  and  staid  there  till  the  begin- 


*  The  words  of  ThucydidSs  (ii.  65)  I  ning  of  September  407.  Cyrus  arrived  at 
imply  this  as  his  opinion — Kvpfp  re  1  Sardis  before  Alkibiad^s  reached  Athens, 
thrrtpow  fiaaiX,4us  TtuH  xfHHry^vQiUvtf^  I  and  Lysander  had  been  some  time  at 
&C.  j  his  post  before  Cyrus  arrived ;  so  that 

•  The  commencement  of  Lysander's  ;  Lysander  was  not  sent  out  "during  the 
navarchy  or  year  of  maritime  command  '  stay  of  Alcibiad^s  at  Athens,"  but  some 
appears  to  me  established  for  this  winter,  months  before.    Still  less  is  it  correct 


He  had  been  some  time  actually  in  his 
command  before  Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis 


to  say  that  Kallikratidas  succeeded  Ly- 
sander in  September  406.    The  battle 


— 01  di  AoKc^oi^ytoi,  xp6^€po¥  roh-  ;  of  Arginusae,  wherein  Kallikratidas 
TciK  oh  xo\K^  xp6vtp  KpaTT)4ninr(8f  perished,  was  fought  about  August  406, 
r^r  ratMif»X^<^  iraf»cXi;Av9ufat,  Ah(rav9poy  ,  after  he  had  been  admiral  for  several 
i^tw^lv^QM  pohapxoK  'O  8i  i^inSfuyos  4s  <  months.  The  words  xpdr^poy  rohrvw, 
T^r,  Ktd  Pavs  iKuBtv  kafic^i^,  4s  K6S  Kai  '  when  construed  along  with  the  context 
hilkrirop  4xKwiT9ir  ^KtiSty  HI  is  "E^etrov*  i  which  succeeds,  must  evidently  be  under- 
ical  '«€«  ifi%i¥9y  vavs  llx<^^  4&Sofi,^-  |  stood  in  a  large  sense — '^^ these  evetits'*^ 
Korra,  fi4xpts  oZ  Kvpos  4s  2^f>9ct$  — mean  the  general  series  of  events 
A^dcero  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  i).  which  begins  i.  4,  8— the  proceedings  of 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  ad  ann.     Alkibiadcs  from  the  beginning  of  the 
407  B.C.)  has,  I  presume,  been  misled    spring  of  407. 
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whom  all  the  capital  wounds  of  Athens  proceeded,  during  the 
course  of  this  long  war.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parents^  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  of  that  class  called  Mothakes,  being 
only  enabled  by  the  aid  of  richer  men  to  keep  up  his  contri- 
bution to  the  public  mess,  and  his  place  in  the  constant  drill 
and  discipline.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer,^ 
thoroughly  competent  to  the  duties  of  military  command,  but 
possessed  also  great  talents  for  intrigue,  and  for  oi^^anising  a 
political  party  as  well  as  keeping  up  its  disciplined  movements. 
Though  indifferent  to  the  temptations  either  of  money  or  of 
pleasure,^  and  willingly  acquiescing  in  the  poverty  to  which  he 
was  bom,  he  was  altogether  unscmpulous  in  the  pi*osecution 
of  ambitious  objects,  either  for  his  country  or  for  himself.  His 
family,  poor  as  it  was,  enjoyed  a  dignified  position  at  Sparta- 
belonging  to  the  gens  of  the  Herakleidae,  not  connected  by 
any  near  relationship  with  the  kings :  moreover  his  personal 
reputation  as  a  Spartan  was  excellent,  since  his  observance  of 
the  rules  of  discipline  had  been  rigorous  and  exemplary.  The 
habits  of  self-constraint  thus  acquired  served  him  in. good 
stead  when  it  became  necessary  to  his  ambition  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  g^eat.  His  recklessness  about  falsehood  and 
perjury  is  illustrated  by  various  current  sayings  ascribed  to 
him — such  as,  that  children  were  to  be  taken  in  by  means  of 
dice,  men  by  means  of  oaths.'  A  selfish  ambition — ^for  pro- 
moting the  power  of  his  country  not  merely  in  connection 
with,  but  in  subservience  to,  his  own— guided  him  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this  main  quality,  he 
agreed  with  Alkibiad6s ;  in  reckless  immorality  of  means,  he 
went  even  beyond  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  cmel ;  an 
attribute  which  formed  no  part  of  the  usual  character  of 
Alkibiadds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment, luxury,  and  ostentation,  which  counted  for  so  much  in 
Alkibiadds,  was  quite  unknown  to  Lysander.  The  basis  of 
his  disposition  was  Spartan,  tending  to  merge  appetite,  osten- 
tation, and  expansion  of  mind,  all  in  the  love  of  command  and 


*  i^lian,  v.  H.  xii.  43  ;  Athenseus,  vL 
p.  271.  The  assertion  that  Lysander 
belonged  to  the  class  of  Mothakes  is 
given  by  Athenaeus  as  coming  from  Phy- 
larchus,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  calling 
it  in  question.     Mliasi  states  the  same 


thing  respecting  Gylippns  and  Kalli- 
kratidas  uso;  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority. 

•  Theopompus,  Fragm.  21,  ed.  Didot; 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  20. 

•  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  8. 
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influence — not  Athenian,  which  tended  to  the  development  of 
many  and  diversified  impulses  ;  ambition  being  one,  but  only 
one,  among  the  number. 

Kratesippidas,  the  predecessor  of  Lysander,  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  the  maritime  command  for  more  than  the  Proceedings 
usual  yearly  period,  having  superseded  Pasippidas  ceding  ad- 
during  the  middle  of  the  year  of  the  latter.  But  the  sippidas. 
maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  then  so  weak  (having  not  yet 
recovered  finom  the  ruinous  defeat  at  Ky^ikus),  that  he  achieved 
little  or  nothing.  We  hear  of  him  only  as  furthering,  for  his 
own  profit,  a  political  revolution  at  Chios.  Bribed  by  a  party 
of  Chian  exiles,  he  took  possession  of  the  acropolis,  reinstated 
them  in  the  island,  and  aided  them  in  deposing  and  expelling 
the  party  then  in  office,  to  the  number  of  600.  It  is  plain  that 
this  was  not  a  question  between  democracy  and  oligarchy,  but 
between  two  oligarchical  parties,  the  one  of  which  succeeded 
in  purchasing  the  factious  agency  of  the  Spartan  admiral.  The 
exiles  whom  he  expelled  took  possession  of  Atameus,  a  strong 
post  belonging  to  the  Chians  on  the  mainland  opposite  Lesbos^ 
From  hence  they  made  war,  as  well  as  they  could,  upon  their 
rivals  now  in  possession  of  the  island,  and  also  upon  other 
parts  of  Ionia ;  not  without  some  success  and  profit,  as  will 
appear  by  their  condition  about  ten  years  afterwards.^ 

The  practice  of  reconstituting  the  governments  of  the 
Asiatic  cities,  thus  begun  by  Kratesippidas,  was  Lysander 
extended  and  brought  to  a  system  by  Lysander ;  not  aTsaniwr" 
indeed  for  private  emolument,  which  he  always  despised — but 
in  views  of  ambition.  Having  departed  from  Peloponnesus 
with  a  squadron,  he  reinforced  it  at  Rhodes  and  then  sailed 
onward  to  Kds  (an  Athenian  island,  so  that  he  could  only  have 
touched  there)  and  Miletus.  He  took  up  his  final  station  at 
Ephesus,  the  nearest  point  to  Sardis,  where  Cyrus  was  expected 
to  arrive  ;  and  while  awaiting  his  coming,  augmented  his  fleet 
to  the  number  of  70  triremes.  As  soon  as  Cyrus  reached 
Sardis  (about  April  or  May  407  B.c),  Lysander  went  to  pay 
his  court  to  him  along  with  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  and 
found  himself  welcomed  with  every  mark  of  favour.    Preferring 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  65  ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  11.  I  presume  that  this  conduct  of 
Kratesippidas  is  the  fact  glanced  at  by  Isokratcs  de  Pace,  sect.  128,  p.  240,  ed. 
Bekk. 
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bitter  complaints  against  the  double-dealing  of  Tissaphemfis — 
whom^they  accused  of  having  frustrated  the  king's  orders  and 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  empire,  under  the  seductions  of 
Alkibiad^s, — they  entreated  Cyrus  to  adopt  a  new  policy,  and 
execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  lending  the  most 
vigorous  aid  to  put  down  the  common  enemy.  Cyrus  replied 
that  these  were  the  express  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
his  father,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  them  with  all  his 
might.  He  had  brought  with  him  (he  said)  500  talents,  which 
should  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  cause :  if  these  were  insuffi- 
cient, he  would  resort  to  the  private  funds  which  his  father  had 
given  him  ;  and  if  more  still  were  needed,  he  would  coin  into 
money  the  gold  and  silver  throne  on  which  he  sat.* 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  returned  the  wannest  thanks  for 
His  dcxtc-  these  magnificent  promises,  which  were  not  likely  to 
hea^uk^  prove  empty  words  from  the  lips  of  a  vehement 
Stc^  of^  youth  like  Cyrus.  So  sanguine  were  the  hopes  which 
Cyrus.  ^YiQy  conccivcd  ffom  his  character  and  proclaimed 
sentiments,  that  they  ventured  to  ask  him  to  restore  the  rate 
of  pay  to  one  full  Attic  drachma  per  head  for  the  seamen ; 
which  had  been  the  rate  promised  by  Tissaphem^s  through 
his  envoys  at  Sparta,  when  he  first  invited  the  Lacedaemonians 
across  the  iEgean,  and  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
would  come — ^but  actually  paid  only  for  the  first  month,  and 
then  reduced  to  half  a  drachma,  furnished  in  practice  with 
miserable  irregularity.  As  a  motive  for  granting  this  increase 
of  pay,  Cyrus  was  assured  that  it  would  determine  the  Athenian 
seamen  to  desert  so  largely,  that  the  war  would  sooner  come 
to  an  end,  and  of  course  the  expAiditure  also.  But  he  refused 
compliance,  saying  that  the  rate  of  pay  had  been  fixed  both 
by  the  king's  express  orders  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
so  that  he  could  not  depart  from  it.*     In  this  reply  Lysander 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  3-4 ;  Diodor. 
xiii.  70  ;  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c  4.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  meta- 
phor, either  used  by,  or  at  least  ascribed 
to,  the  Persian  grandees;  we  have  already 
had  it  a  little  before  from  the  mouth 
of  Tissaphem^s. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5  5.  thai  Z\ 
Kal  rhs  awB^Kas  ofhcos  4xo(>ffas.  rpid- 
Kotrra  fxyas  iKJurrxf  vyfi  rov  fAjjvhs  Btli6ycu, 
i^6<ras   tiy    fio^Koitrro    rp4iptiy  AoiceSai- 


fi6vioi. 

This  is  not  strictly  correct  The  rate 
of  pay  is  not  specified  in  either  of  the 
three  conventions,  as  they  stand  in 
Thucyd.  viiL  18,  37,  58.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  from  the  bS^nning,  matter 
of  verbal  understanding  and  promise; 
first  a  drachma  per  day  was  promised 
by  the  envoys  of  Tissaphem^  at  Spartt 
-rnext,  the  satrap  himself  at  Mil^tw 
cut  down  the  drachma  to  half  a  drachma. 


Chap.  LXIV.    INFLUENCE  OF  LYSANDER  OVER  CYRUS.  3^5 

was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  envoys  were  treated  with  dis- 
tinction, and  feasted  at  a  banquet ;  after  which  Cyrus,  drinking 
to  the  health  of  Lysander,  desired  him  to  declare  what  favour 
he  could  do  to  gratify  him  most  "  To  grant  an  additional 
obelus  per  head  for  each  seaman's  pay,"  replied  Lysander. 
Cyrus  immediately  complied,  having  personally  bound  himself 
by  his  manner  of  putting  the  question.  But  the  answer  im- 
pressed him  both  with  astonishment  and  admiration ;  for  he 
had  expected  that  Lysander  would  ask  some  favour  or  present 
for  himself — judging  him  not  only  according  to  the  analogy  of 
most  Persians,  but  also  of  Astyochus  and  the  officers  of  the 
Peloponnesian  armament  at  Mil6tus,  whose  corrupt  subser- 
vience to  Tissaphemfis  had  probably  been  made  known  to  him. 
From  such  corruption,  as  well  as  from  the  mean  carelessness 
of  Theramen^s  (the  Spartan)  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
seamen,^  Lysander*s  conduct  stood  out  in  pointed  and  honour- 
able contrast. 

The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  for  the  seamen 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay  of  four  oboli  (instead 
of  three)  per  man,  but  also  ensured  to  Lysander  himself  a 
degree  of  esteem  and  confidence  from  Cyrus  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  turn  to  account  I  have  already  remarked,^  in 
reference  to  Periklfis  and  Nikias,  that  an  established  reputation 
for  personal  incorruptibility,  rare  as  that  quality  was  among 
Grecian  leading  politicians,  was  among  the  most  precious  items 
in  the  capital  stock  of  an  ambitious  man — even  if  looked  at 
only  in  regard  to  the  durability  of  hi3  own  influence.  If  the 
proof  of  such  disinterestedness  was  of  so  much  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Athenian  people,  yet  more  powerfully  did  it  work  upon 
the  mind  of  Cyrus.    With  his  Persian  and  princely  ideas  of 


ukI  promised  this  lower  rate  for  the 
fiiture  (viiL  29). 

Mr.  Mitford  sa3rs — "Lysander  pro- 
posed, that  an  Attic  drachma,  which 
was  eight  oboli,  nearly  tenpence  sterling, 
sboold  be  allowed  for  daily  pay  to  every 
seaman.'' 

Mr.  Mitford  had  m  the  previous  sen- 
tence stated  three  oboli  as  equal  to  not 
yxiXtJburpefue  stctMiig,  Of  course  there- 
fore It  is  plain  that  he  did  not  consider 
three  oboli  as  the  half  of  a  drachma 
(Hist  Greece,  ch.  xx.  sect  L  vol.  iv.  p. 
317*  Oct  ed.  1814). 


That  a  drachma  was  equivalent  to  six 
oboli  (that  is,  an  ./Eginsean  drachma  to 
six  iEginsean  oboli,  and  an  Attic  drachma 
to  six  Attic  oboli)  is  so  familiarly  known^ 
that  I  should  almost  have  imagined  the 
word  eight  (in  the  first  sentence  here 
cited)  to  be  a  misprint  for  six — if  the 
sentence  cited  next  had  not  clearly 
demonstrated  that  Mr.  Mitford  really 
believed  a  drachma  to  be  equal  to  eight 
obolL  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  surprising 
to  find. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  29. 

*  See  a  former  volume,  ch.  li. 
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winning  adherents  by  munificence,*  a  man  who  despised  pre- 
sents was  a  phaenomenon  commanding  the  higher  sentiment  of 
wonder  and  respect  From  this  time  forward  he  not  only 
trusted  Lysander  with  implicit  pecuniary  confidence,  but  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  even  con- 
descended to  second  his  personal  ambition  to  the  detriment  of 
this  object* 

Returning  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  after  such  unexampled 
Abundant  succcss  in  his  iutervicw  with  Cyrus,  Lysander  was 
KTo^nne-  enabled  not  only  to  make  good  to  his  fleet  the  full 
ment,  arrear  actually  due,  but  also  to  pay  them  for  a  month 

b*/cyrus.  in  advance,  at  the  increased  rate  of  four  oboli  per 
man ;  and  to  promise  that  high  rate  for  the  future.  A  spirit 
of  the  highest  satisfaction  and  confidence  was  diffused  through 
the  armament  But  the  ships  were  in  indifferent  condition, 
having  been  hastily  and  parsimoniously  got  up  since  the  late 
defeat  at  Kyzikus.  Accordingly  Lysander  employed  his 
present  affluence  in  putting  them  into  better  order,  procuring 
more  complete  tackle,  and  inviting  picked  crews.*  He  took 
Factions  auothcr  step  pr^^nant  with  important  results.  Sum- 
b?L^dcr  moning  to  Ephesus  a  few  of  the  most  leading  and 
aS^w  ****  active  men  from  each  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  he  oiganiicd 
ot»«.  them  into  disciplined  clubs  or  factions^  in  correspond- 

ence with  himself.  He  instigated  these  clubs  to  the  most 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Athens^  promising  that 
as  soon  as  that  war  should  be  concluded,  they  should  be 
invested  and  maintained  by  Spartan  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  cities.*  His  newly  established  influence 
with  Cyrus,  and  the  abundant  supplies  of  which  he  was  now 
master,  added  double  force  to  an  invitation  in  itself  but  too 
seducing.  And  thus,  while  infusing  increased  ardour  into  the 
joint  warlike  efforts  of  these  cities,  he  at  the  same  time  pro- 
cured for  himself  an  ubiquitous  correspondence,  such  as  no 
successor  could  manage ;  rendering  the  continuance  of  his  own 
command  almost  essential  to  success.  The  fruits  of  his  factious 
manoeuvres  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  Dekarchies  or 
oligarchies  of  Ten,  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  Athens. 


*  See  the  remarkable  character  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  given  in  the  Ana- 
bans  of  Xenophon,  L  9,  22-28. 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  13;  Plutarch,  ;  c.  5. 


Lysand.  c.  4-9. 

*  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  i^  la 

*  Diodor.  xiiL  70 ;  Plntardi,  Lysaad. 


Chap.  LXIV,  ALKIBIADts  AT  ATHENS.  ^Sj 

While  Lysander  and  Cyrus  were  thus  restoring  fomiidable. 
efficacy  to  their  side  of  the  contest  (during  the  sum-  b.c  407. 
mer  of  407  B.C.),  the  victorious  exile  Alkibiadds  had  J^g^ST 
accomplished  t^e  important  and  delicate  step  of  re-  i^^^ 
entering  his  native  city  for  the  first  time.    According  A«a. 
to  the  accommodation  with  Phamabazus,  concluded  after  the 
reduction  of  Chalkfidon,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  precluded  from 
assailing  his  satrapy,  and  was  thus  forced  to  seek  subsistence, 
elsewhere.     Byzantium  and    Selymbria,  with    contributions 
levied  in  Thrace,  maintained  them  for  the  winter:  in  the 
spring  (407  B.C.),  Alkibiad6s  brought  them  again  to  Samos ; 
from  whence  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  coast  of 
Karia,  levying  contributions  to  the  extent  of  100  talents. 
Thrasybulus,  with  thirty  triremes,  went  to  attack  Thrace,  where 
he  reduced  Thasos,  Abd^ra,  and  all  those  towns  which  had 
revolted  from  Athens ;  Thasos  being  now  in  especial  distress 
from  famine  as  well  as  from  past  seditions.    A  valuable  con- 
tribution for  the  support  of  the  fleet  was  doubtless  among  the 
fruits  of  this  success.    Thrasyllus  at  the  same  time  conducted 
another  division  of  the  army  home  to  Athens,  intended  by 
Alkibiadfis  as  precursors  of  his  own  return.* 

Before  Thrasyllus  arrived,  the  people  had  already  manifested 
their  favourable  disposition  towards  Alkibiadte  by  B.c.407. 
choosing  him  anew  general  of  the  armament,  along  at  Athens, 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Konon.  Alkibiad&s  was  now  tending 
homeward  from  Samos  with  twenty  triremes,  bringing  with 
him  all  the  contributions  recently  levied.  He  first  stopped  at 
Paros,  then  visited  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  lastly  looked 
into  the  Lacedaemonian  harbour  of  Gytheion,  where  he  had 
Icamt  that  thirty  triremes  were  preparing.  The  news  which 
he  received  of  his  re-election  as  general,  strengthened  by  the 
pressing  invitations  and  encouragements  of  his  friends,  as  well 
as  by  the  recall  of  his  banished  kinsmen — at  length  determined 
him  to  sail  to  Athens.  He  reached  Peineus  on  a  marked  day 
—the  festival  of  the  Plyntfiria  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Thar- 
gdlion — (about  the  end  of  May  407  B.C.).  This  was  a  day  of 
melancholy  solemnity,  accounted  impropitious  for  any  action 
of  importance.    The  statue  of  the  goddess  Athfinfi  was  stripped 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  8-10 ;  Diodor.  ziii.  7a.  The  chronology  of  Xenophon, 
though  not  so  clear  as  we  could  wish,  deserves  unquestionable  preference  over 
that  of  Diodoms. 
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of  all  its  ornaments,  covered  up  from  every  one's  gaze,  and 
washed  or  cleansed  under  a  mysterious  ceremonial,  by  the 
holy  gens  called  Praxiergidae.^  The  goddess  thus  seemed  to 
turn  away  her  face,  and  refuse  to  behold  the  returning  exile. 
Such  at  least  was  the  construction  of  his  enemies ;  and  as  the 
subsequent  turn  of  events  tended  to  bear  them  out,  it  has  been 
preserved  ;  while  the  more  auspicious  counter-interpretation, 
doubtless  suggested  by  his  friends,  has  been  forgotten. 

The  most  extravagant  representations  of  the  pomp  and 
Feelings  splcudour  of  this  rctuHi  of  Alkibiad^  to  Athens,  were 
connected  givcn  by  somc  authors  of  antiquity — especially  by 
arrival.  Durfs  at  Samos,  an  author  about  two  generations 
later.  It  was  said  that  he  brought  with  him  200  prow-orna- 
ments belonging  to  captive  enemies'  ships,  or  (according  to 
some)  even  the  200  captured  ships  themselves ;  that  his  trireme 
was  ornamented  with  gilt  and  silvered  shields,  and  sailed  by 
purple  sails ;  that  Kallippidfis,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
actors  of  the  day,  performed  the  functions  of  Keleust^  pro- 
nouncing the  chant  or  word  of  command  to  the  rowers ;  that 
Chrysogonus,  a  flute-player  who  had  gained  the  first  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games,  was  also  on  board,  playing  the  air  of  return.' 
All  these  details,  invented  with  melancholy  facility  to  illustrate 
an  ideal  of  ostentation  and  insolence,  are  refuted  by  the  more 
simple  and  credible  narrative  of  Xenophon.  The  re-entry  of 
Alkibiad^s  was  not  merely  unostentatious,  but  even  mistrustful 
and  apprehensive.  He  had  with  him  only  twenty  triremes ;  and 
though  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the  assurances  of  his  friends, 
but  also  by  the  news  that  he  had  just  been  re-elected  general,— 
he  was  nevertheless  half-afraid  to  disembark,  even  at  the  instant 
when  he  made  fast  his  ship  to  the  quay  in  Peiraeus.  A  vast 
crowd  had  assembled  there  from  the  city  and  the  port,  animated 
by  curiosity,  interest,  and  other  emotions  of  every  kind,  to  sec 
him  arrive.     But  so  little  did  he  trust  their  sentiments,  that  he 


'  See  the  description  of  a  similar 
solemnity  performed  by  appointed  priest- 
esses and  other  women  at,  Argos  (the 
annual  washing  of  the  statue  of  Athen6 
in  the  river  Inachus)  given  by  the  poet 
Kaliimachus  —  Hymnus  in  Lavacrum 
PaDadis — with  the  coj)ious  illustrative 
notes  of  EzekielSpanheim.  Here,  again, 


Sleeman  mentions — "  The  water  of  the 
Ganges,  with  which  the  image  of  the  God 
VLshnoo  has  been  washed,  is  considered 
a  very  holy  draught,  lit  for  princci 
That  with  which  the  image  of  the  God 
Seva  is  washed,  must  not  be  drunk." 
(Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian 
Official,  ch.  23,  p.  182). 


we  find  analogies  in  the  existing  senti-  I      "  Diodor,  xiii.  68 ;   Plutarch,  Alkib. 
ment  of  the  Hindoo  religion.     Colonel  !  c.  31 ;  Athense.  xii.  p.  535. 
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hesitated  at  first  to  step  on  shore,  and  stood  up  on  the  deck 
looking  about  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  Presently  he  saw 
Euryptolemus  his  cousin  and  others,  by  whom  he  was  heartily 
welcomed,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  landed.  But  they 
too  were  so  apprehensive  of  his  numerous  enemies,  that 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  surround 
and  protect  him  against  any  possible  assault,  during  his  march 
from  Peiraeus  to  Athens.^ 

No  protection,  however,  was  required.  Not  merely  did  his 
enemies  attempt  no  violence  against  him,  but  they  unanimous 
said  nothing  in  opposition  when  he  made  his  defence  withwUck 
before  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly.  Pro-  rec!dv«d. 
testing  before  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  his  innocence  of 
the  impiety  laid  to  bis  charge,  he  denounced  bitterly  the 
injustice  of  his  enemies,  and  gently,  but  pathetically,  deplored 
the  unkindness  of  the  people.  His  friends  all  spoke  warmly 
in  the  same  strain.  So  strenuous  and  so  pronounced,  was  the 
sentiment  in  his  favour,  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  public 
assembly,  that  no  one  dared  to  address  them  in  the  contrary 
sense."  The  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  against  him 
was  cancelled:  the  Eumolpidae  were  directed  to  revoke  the 
curse  which  they  had  pronounced  upon  his  head  :  the  record 
of  the  sentence  was  destroyed,  and  the  plate  of  lead,  upon 
which  the  curse  was  engraven,  thrown  into  the  sea :  his  con- 
fiscated property  was  restored:  lastly,  he  was  proclaimed 
general  with  full  powers,  and  allowed  to  prepare  an  expedition 
of  100  triremes,  1500  hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roll, 
and  150  horsemen.  All  this  passed,  by  unopposed  vote, 
amidst  silence  on  the  part  of  enemies  and  acclamations  from 
friends — amidst  unmeasured  promises  of  future  achievement 
from  himself,  and  confident  assurances,  impressed  by  his 
friends  on  willing  hearers,  that  Alkibiadfes  was  the  only  man 
competent  to  restore  the  empire  and  grandeur  of  Athens. 
The  general  expectation,  which  he  and  his  friends  took  every 
possible  pains  to  excite,  was,  that  his  victorious  career  of  the 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  18, 19.  'AXiu- 

0aiP9  ftjkv  ohK  §b94vs,  ^fio{t/i*vos  raits  iX' 
9pei6r  iwmtmarhs  Zh  ivi  rod  lutraffr^ftareSt 
ivuimu  rcibi  ahrov  iirenfi^lovs^  tl  waptl- 
^9y.  Kari9infi§Ei>pvwr6\9fjLO¥rhi'nu(nd^    Alkib.  c.  33 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  69. 

VOL.  VI,  2   B 


yourros,  iamov  5)  h^t^i^,  luX  robs  iKKovs 
olmlotfs  mU  ^IXous  firr^  a{rrti¥f  rir%  iarofiia 
kvafiaivti  is  riip  ir^Xtr,  /irrcl  rwr  irapc- 
oiutmffyAvwVt  ttris  &irroiro,  fiii  imrpiwuv, 
<  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20 ;  Platarch, 
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last  three  years  was  a  preparation  for  yet  greater  triumphs 
during  the  next. 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  apprehensions 
Effcrtpro-    of  Alkibiadfes  on  entering  the  Peiraeus,  and  to  the 
Aikibull!?"    body-guard  organized  by  his  friends,  that  this  over- 
whelming and  uncontradicted  triumph  greatly  surpassed  the 
anticipations  of  both.     It  intoxicated  him,  and  led  him  to 
make  light  of  enemies  whom  only  just  before  he  had  so  much 
dreaded.    This  mistake,  together  with  the  carelessness  and 
insolence  arising  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  unbounded 
ascendency,  proved  the  cause  of  his  future  ruin.     But  the 
truth  is,  that  these  enemies,  however  they  might  remain  silent, 
had  not  ceased  to  be  formidable.    Alkibiad^s  had  now  been 
eight  years  in  exile,  from  about  August  415  RC  to  May 
407  B.C.     Now  absence  was  in  many  ways  a  good  thing  for 
his  reputation ;  since  his  overbearing  private  demeanour  had 
been  kept  out  of  sight,  and  his  impieties  partially  forgotten. 
There  was  even  a  disposition  among  the  majority  to  accept 
his  own  explicit  denial  of  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  the  unworthy  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies  in 
resisting  his  demand  for  instant  trial  immediately  after  the 
accusation  was  broached,  in  order  that  they  might  calumniate 
him  during  his  absence.     He  was  characterized  as  a  patriot 
animated  by  the  noblest  motives,  who  had  brought  both  first- 
rate  endowments  and  large  private  wealth  to  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  had  been  ruined  by  a  conspiracy 
of  corrupt  and  worthless  speakers,  every  way  inferior  to  him ; 
men,  whose  only  chance  of  success  with  the  people  arose  from 
expelling  those  who  were  better  than  themselves,  while  he 
(Alkibiadfis),  far  from  having  any  interest  adverse  to  the 
democracy,  was  the  natural  and  worthy  favourite  of  a  demo- 
cratical  people.^    So  far  as  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity 
were  concerned,  therefore,  time  and  absence  had  done  much  to 
weaken  their  effect,  and  to  assist  his  friends  in  countervailing 
them   by  pointing  to  the  treacherous  political  manoeuvres 
employed  against  him. 

But  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus,  compara- 
tively speaking,  passed  out  of  sight,  others  had  since  arisen, 
of  a  graver  and  more  ineffaceable  character.     His  vindictive 

*  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  14-16. 
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hostility  to  his  country  had  been  not  merely  ostentatiously 
proclaimed,  but  actively  manifested,  by  stabs  but  too  sentiment 
effectively  aimed  at  her  vitals.  The  sending  of  Gylip-  jftSSians 
pus  to  Syracuse— the  fortification  of  Dekeleia— the  ^'''^^^'^' 
revolts  of  Chios  andMilfetus— the  first  origination  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Four  Hundred — had  all  been  emphatically  the 
measures  of  Alkibiad^s.  Even  for  these,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  attempted  some  excuse :  it  was  affirmed  that  he 
had  never  ceased  to  love  his  country,  in  spite  of  her  wrongs 
towards  him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  exile  to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the  daily  risk 
of  his  life.^  Such  pretences,  however,  could  not  really  impose 
upon  any  one.  The  treason  of  Alkibiad^s  during  the  period 
of  his  exile  remained  indefensible  as  well  as  undeniable,  and 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  as  a  theme  for  his 
enemies,  had  their  tongues  been  free.  But  his  position  was 
one  altogether  singular:  having  first  inflicted  on  his  country 
immense  mischief,  he  had  since  rendered  her  valuable  service, 
and  promised  to  render  still  more.  It  is  true,  that  the  sub- 
sequent servipe  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  previous 
mischief :  nor  had  it  indeed  been  rendered  exclusively  by  him, 
since  the  victories  of  Abydos  and  Kyzikus  belong  not  less  to 
Theramen6s  and  Thrasybulus  than  to  Alkibiadfis :  *  moreover, 
the  peculiar  present  or  capital  which  he  had  promised  to  bring 
with  him — Persian  alliance  and  pay  to  Athens — had  proved 
a  complete  delusion.  Still  the  Athenian  arms  had  been 
eminently  successful  since  his  junction,  and  we  may  see  that 
not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good  judges  such  as 
Thucydidfis,  ascribed  this  result  to  his  superior  energy  and 
management 

Without  touching  upon  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  comprehend  the  very  peculiar  position  of  Disposition 
this  returning  exile  before  the  Athenian  people  in  fr^m'aJicn. 
the  summer  of  407  B.C    The  more  distant  past  exhi-  p^^Sj^"* 
bited  him  as  among  the  worst  of  criminals—the  recent  S^"v^c  hhJf 
past,  as  a  valuable  servant  and  patriot — the  future  an*^'"^^ 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  15.  fuerant."     And  again  in    the    life  of 

*  This  point  is  justly  touched  upon,     Thrasybulus  (c.  i),  "Primum  Pelopon- 

more  than  once,  by  Cornelius  Nepos —  |  nesiaco  bello  miUta  hie  (Thrasybulus) 

Vit.  Alcibiad.  c.  6— "quanquam  Thera-  .  sine  Alcibiade  gessit;  ille  nuUam  rem 

men6s  ct  Thrasybulus  eisdem  rebus  prae-    sine  hoc." 

2  B  2 
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promised  continuance  in  this  last  character,  so  far  as  there 
were  any  positive  indications  to  judge  by.  Now  this  was  a 
case  in  which  discussion  and  recrimination  could  not  possibly 
answer  any  useful  purpose.  There  was  every  reason  for 
re-appointing  Alkibiad^  to  his  command;  but  this  could 
only  be  done  under  prohibition  of  censure  on  his  past  crimes, 
and  provisional  acceptance  of  his  subsequent  good  deeds  as 
justifying  the  hope  of  yet  better  deeds  to  come.  The  popular 
instinct  felt  this  situation  perfectly,  and  imposed  absolute 
silence  on  his  enemies.^  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence  that 
the  people  had  forgotten  the  past  deeds  of  Alkibiad^s,  or 
that  they  entertained  for  him  nothing  but  unqualified  con- 
fidence and  admiration.  In  their  present  very  justifiable 
sentiment  of  hopefulness,  they  determined  that  he  should 
have  full  scope  for  prosecuting  his  new  and  better  career,  if  he 
chose  ;  and  that  his  enemies  should  be  precluded  from  reviving 
the  mention  of  an  irreparable  past,  so  as  to  shut  the  door 
against  him.  But  what  was  thus  interdicted  to  men's  lips 
as  unseasonable,  was  not  effaced  from  their  recollections ;  nor 
were  the  enemies,  though  silenced  for  the  moment,  rendered 
powerless  for  the  future.  All  this  train  of  combustible  matter 
lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any  future  misconduct  or 
negligence,  perhaps  even  by  blameless  ill-success,  on  the  part 
of  Alkibiad^. 

At  a  juncture  when  so  much  depended  upon  his  future 
Misukcn  behaviour,  he  showed  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  that 
and  intoxica-  he  Completely  misinterpreted  the  temper  of  the  people. 
Aikibiad«s.  Intoxicated  by  the  unexpected  triumph  of  his  recep- 
tion— according  to  that  fatal  susceptibility  so  common  among 
distinguished  Greeks — he  forgot  his  own  past  history,  and 
fancied  that  the  people  had  forgotten  and  forgiven  it  also ; 
construing  their  studied  and  well-advised  silence  into  a  proof 
of  oblivion.  He  conceived  himself  in  assured  possession  of 
public  confidence,  and  looked  upon  his  numerous  enemies  as 
if  they  no  longer  existed,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
speak  at  a  most  unseasonable  hour.  Without  doubt,  his 
exultation  was  shared  by  his  friends,  and  this  sense  of  false 
security  proved  his  future  ruia 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.4,  20.      X§x^4tfTW¥  3^  «mi2  (kWmt^  T«io^«r,  «a2  •hMtplt 
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,  Two  colleagues^  recomoiended  by  Alkibiad^  himself — 
Adeimantus  and  Aristokrat£s — ^were  named  by  the  h«  protects 
people  as  generals  of  the  hoplites  to  go  out  with  him,  S5»*rf  uJ" 
in  case  of  operations  ashore.*  In  less  than  three  ^^5S"by 
months,  his  armament  was  ready ;  but  he  designedly  ^g!S&^ 
deferred  his  departure  until  that  day  of  the  month  of  i>«>««»e^ 
Boedromion  (about  the  beginning  of  September)  when  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  when  the  solemn 
processional  march  of  the  crowd  of  communicants  was  wont  to 
take  place,  along  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  For 
seven  successive  years,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  Agis  at 
Dekeleia,  this  march  had  been  of  necessity  discontinued,  and 
the  procession  had  been  transported  by  sea,  to  the  omission  of 
many  of  the  ceremonial  details.  AlkibiadSs  on  this  occasion 
caused  the  land-march  to  be  renewed,  in  full  pomp  and 
solemnity;  assembling  all  his  troops  in  arms  to  protect,  in 
case  any  attack  should  be  made  from  Dekeleia.  No  such 
attack  was  hazarded ;  so  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reviving  the  full  regularity  of  this  illustrious  scene,  and  escort- 
ing the  numerous  communicants  out  and  home,  without  the 
smallest  interruption ; — an  exploit  gratifying  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people;  and  imparting  an  acceptable  sense  of 
undiminished  Athenian  power ;  while  in  reference  to  his  own 
reputation,  it  was  especially  politic,  as  serving  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  Eumolpidae  and  the  Two  Goddesses,  on  whose 
account  he  had  been  condemned.* 

Immediately  after  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with  his  arma- 
ment    It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  though  he  Fruiuess 

V      -  ,  «  1      All  .t  .     lA      attempt  of 

iiad  not  chosen  to  come  out  and  attack  Alkibiades  Agis  to 
when  posted  to  guard  the  Eleusinian  procession,  had  Athens. 
nevertheless  felt  humiliated  by  the  defiance  offered  to  him. 
He  shortly  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  departure  of  this 
large  force,  to  summon  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus  and 
Boeotia,  and  attempt  to  surprise  the  walls  of  Athens  on  a 
dark  night     If  he  expected  any  connivance  within,  the  plot 

*  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  i.  4,  20.     Both  ;  ta  the  fact,  that  they  were  named  as  jtotA 
Diodonis  (xiii.  69)  and  Cornelius  Nepos  i  yfjt^  arparnyoL 

<Vit  Aldb.  c  7)  state  Thrasybulus  and  1  •  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20 ;  Plutarch, 
Adeimantus  as  his  colleagues :  both  ,  Alkib.  c.  34.  Neither  Diodorus  nor 
state  also  that  his  colleagues  were  '  Cornelius  Nepos  mentions  this  remark- 
chosen  on  his  recommendation.  I  follow  '  able  incident  about  the  escort  of  the 
Xenophon  as  to  the  names,  and  also  as  '  Eleusinian  procession. 
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miscarried :  alarm  was  given  in  time,  so  that  the  eldest  and 
youngest  hoplites  were  found  at  their  posts  to  defend  the 
walls.  The  assailants — said  to  have  amounted  to  28,000  men, 
of  whom  half  were  hoplites,  with  1200  cavalry,  900  of  them 
Boeotians — ^were  seen  on  the  ensuing  day  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  which  were  amply  manned  with  the  full  remaining 
strength  of  Athens.  In  an  obstinate  cavalry  battle  which 
ensued,  the  Athenians  gained  the  advantage  even  over  the 
Boeotians.  Agis  encamped  the  next  night  in  the  garden  of 
Akad^mus ;  again  on  the  morrow  he  drew  up  his  troops  and 
offered  battle  to  the  Athenians,  who  are  affirmed  to  have  gone 
forth  in  order  of  battle,  but  to  have  kept  under  the  protection 
of  the  missiles  from  the  walls,  so  that  Agis  did  not  dare  to 
attack  them.^  We  may  well  doubt  whether  the  Athenians 
went  out  at  all,  since  they  had  been  for  years  accustomed  to 
regard  themselves  as  inferior  to  the  Peloponnesians  in  the 
field.  Agis  now  withdrew,  satisfied  apparently  with  having 
offered  battle,  so  as  to  efface  the  affront  which  he  had  received 
from  the  march  of  the  Eleusinian  communicants  in  defiance 
of  his  neighbourhood. 

The  first  exploit^  of  Alkibiad^s  was  to  proceed  to  Andros, 
B.C.  407.  now  under  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison. 
omb.  Landing  on  the  island,  he  plundered  the  fields, 
Aikibiad^s  defeated  both  the  native  troops  and  the  Lacedae- 
an  armament  monians,  and  forced  them  to  shut  themselves  up 
success  at  within  the  town ;  which  he  besieged  for  some  days 
entire '^  without  avail,  and  then  proceeded  onward  to  Samos, 
i^^tTo  leaving  Konon  in  a  fortified  post,  with  twenty  ships, 
Pcreu/^""  to  prosecute  the  siege.*  At  Samos  he  first  ascer- 
tained the  state  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Ephesus — the 
influence  acquired  by  Lysander  over  Cyrus — the  strong  anti- 
Athenian  dispositions  of  the  young  prince — and  the  ample 
rate  of  pay,  put  down  even  in  advance,  of  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesian seamen  were  now  in  actual  receipt  He  now  first 
became  convinced  of  the  failure  of  those  hopes  which  he  had 
conceived,  not  without  good  reason,  in  the  preceding  year — 
and  of  which  he  had  doubtless  boasted  at  Athens ;  that  the 


'   Diodor.  xiii.  72,  73.^ 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  22-i.  S,  18  ;    Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  35 ;  Piodor.  xifi.  69. 
The  latter  says  that  Thrasybulus  was  left  at  Andros — which  cannot  be  true. 
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alliance  of  Persia  might  be  neutralised  at  least,  if  not  won 
over,  through  the  envoys  escorted  to  Susa  by  Phamabazus. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  prevailed  upon  TissaphernSs  to  mediate 
with  Cyrus,  to  introduce  to  him  some  Athenian  envoys,  and 
to  inculcate  upon  him  his  own  views  of  the  true  interests  of 
Persia  ;  that  is,  that  the  war  should  be  fed  and  protracted  so 
as  to  wear  out  both  the  Grecian  belligerent  parties,  each  by 
means  of  the  other.  Such  a  policy,  uncongenial  at  all  times 
to  the  vehement  temper  of  Cyrus,  had  become  yet  more  re- 
pugnant to  him  since  his  intercourse  with  Lysander.  He 
would  not  consent  even  to  see  the  envoys,  nor  was  he  pro- 
bably displeased  to  put  a  slight  upon  a  neighbour  and  rival 
satrap.  Deep  was  the  despondency  among  the  Athenians  at 
Samos,  when  painfully  convinced  that  all  hopes  from  Persia 
must  be  abandoned  for  themselves ;  and  farther,  that  Persian 
pay  was  both  more  ample  and  better  assured,  to  their  enemies, 
than  ever  it  had  been  before.^ 

Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triremes,  which 
he  employed  himself  in  repairing  and  augmenting,  Lysander  at 
being  still  inferior  in  number  to  the  Athenians.  In  his  <?ildoiis 
vain  did  Alkibiadfis  attempt  to  provoke  him  out  to  a  f^^'tT 
general  action.  This  was  much  to  the  interest  of  the  ^inti^t 
Athenians,  apart  from  their  superiority  of  number,  Siadas." 
since  they  were  badly  provided  with  money,  and  obliged  to 
levy  contributions  wherever  they  could :  but  Lysander  was 
resolved  not  to  fight  unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage, 
and  Cyrus,  not  afraid  of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense 
of  the  war,  had  even  enjoined  upon  him  this  cautious  policy, 
with  additional  hopes  of  a  Phenician  fleet  to  his  aid, — which 
in  his  mouth  was  not  intended  to  delude,  as  it  had  been  by 
Tissaphemfis.*  Unable  to  bring  about  a  general  battle,  and 
having  no  immediate  or  capital  enterprise  to  constrain  his 
attention,  Alkibiadfis  became  careless,  and  abandoned  himself 
partly  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  partly  to  reckless  predatory 
enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  to  pay  his  army. 
Thrasybulus  had  come  from  his  post  on  the  Hellespont  and 


>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  9 ;  Plutarch, 
Lys^md.  c.  4.  The  latter  tells  us  that 
the  Athenian  ships  were  presently 
emptied  by  the  desertion  of  the  sea- 
men :  a  careless  exaggeration. 


•  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  9.  I  venture  to 
antedate  the  statements  which  he  there 
makes,  as  to  the  encouragements  from 
Cyrus  to  Lysander. 
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was  now  engaged  in  fortifying  Fhokaea,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  post  to  be  enabled  to  pillage  the  in- 
terior. Here  he  was  joined  by  Alkibiadds,  who  sailed  across 
with  a  squadron,  leaving  his  main  fleet  at  Samos.  He  left  it 
under  the  command  of  his  favourite  pilot  Antiochus,  but  with 
express  orders  on  no  account  to  fight  imtil  his  return. 

While  employed  in  his  visit  to  Phokaea  and  Klazomenae, 
Aikibiad«s  Alkibiadfis,  perhaps  hard-pressed  for  money,  con- 
fSSc^  ceived  the  unwarrantable  project  of  enriching  his 
flSifuSdS?  ^^^  ^y  ^^  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
of^JKSS^  Kym6,  an  allied  dependency  of  Athens.  Landing 
^pgj^on  on  this  territory  unexpectedly,  after  fabricating  some 
^dfaat  frivolous  calumnies  against  the  Kymaeans,  he  at  first 
seized  much  property  and  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners.  But  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  arms,  bravely 
defended  their  possessions,  and  repelled  his  men  to  their 
ships ;  recovering  the  plundered  property,  and  lodg^g  it  in 
safety  within  their  walls.  Stung  with  this  miscarriage,  Alki- 
biad^s  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites  from  Mityl^^  and 
marched  up  to  the  walls  of  Kym6,  where  he  in  vain  challei^ed 
the  citizens  to  come  forth  and  fight.  He  then  ravaged  the 
territory  at  pleasure;  while  the  Kymaeans  had  no  other 
resource,  except  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  so 
gross  an  outrage  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  general  upon  an 
unoffending  Athenian  dependency.^  . 

This  was  a  grave  charge,  and  not  the  only  chaise  which 
Complaints  Alkibiadfis  had  to  meet  at  Athens.  During  his 
K^Lans  absence  at  Phokaea  and  Kym6,  Antiochus  the  pilot, 
dcf^o?*"  whom  he  had  left  in  command,  disobeying  the  ex- 
ft^NStkim  press  order  pronounced  <^inst  fighting  a  battle,  first 
ab^SSi^ITf  sailed  across  from  Samos  to  Notium,  the  harbour  of 
Aikibiadfe.  Kolophon — and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Ephesus,  where  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  lay. 
Entering  that  harbour  with  his  own  ship  and  another,  he 
passed  close  in  front  of  the  prows  of  the  Feloponnesian 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  73.    I  follow  Diodorus  visit  of  Alkibiad^  to  Thrasybulns  at 

in  respect  to  this  story  about  Kym€,  Phokaea.    They  do  not  name  Kym£, 

which  he   probably   copied    from  the  however :  according  to  them,  the  visit 

Kynuean  historian  Ephorus.    Cornelius  to  Phoksea  has  no  assignable  purpose  or 

Nepos  ( Alcib.  c  7)  briefly  glances  at  it.  consequences.  But  the  plunder  of  Kym^ 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i. '5,  11)  as  well  is  a  circumstance  both  sufficiently  pro* 

as  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  5)  mention  the  bablein  itself,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
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triremes,  insulting  them  scornfully  and  defying  them  to 
combat  Lysander  detached  some  ships  to  pursue  him, 
and  an  action  g^dually  ensued,  which  was  exactly  that 
which  Antiochus  desired.  But  the  Athenian  ships  were  all 
in  disorder,  and  came  into  battle  as  each  of  them  separately 
could  ;  while  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  well*marshalled  and 
kept  in  hand  ;  so  that  the  battle  was  all  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  The  Athenians,  compelled  to  take  flight,  were 
pursued  to  Notium — losing  fifteen  triremes,  several  along  with 
their  full  crews.  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  Before  retiring 
to  Ephesus,  Lysander  had  the  satisfaction  of  erecting  his 
trophy  on  the  shore  of  Notium :  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
carried  back  to  its  station  at  Samos.^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiadfis,  hastening  back  to  Samos, 
mustered  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  there  ranged  his  ships  in  battle  order, 
challenging  the  enemy  to  come  forth.  Lysander  would  give 
him  no  opportunity  of  wiping  off*  the  late  dishonour.  And 
as  an  additional  mortification  to  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians 
shortly  afterwards  captured  both  Teos  and  Delphinium ;  the 
latter  being  a  fortified  post  which  the  Athenians  had  held  for 
the  last  three  years  in  the  island  of  Chios.* 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Notium,  it  appears  that  com- 
plaints and  dissatisfaction  had  been  growing  up  in  Di^jy^ji^fj^^. 
the  armament  against  Alkibiadfis.     He  had  gone  J^^^|n^ 
out  with  a  splendid  force,  not  inferior,  in  number  of  Ijjjj*^^^;^ 
triremes  and  hoplites,  to  that  which  he  had  conducted  AUubUdas. 
against  Sicily — and  under  large  promises,  both  from  himself 
and  his  friends,  of  achievements  to  come.    Yet  in  a  space  of 
time  which  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  three  months,  not 
a  single  success  had  been  accomplished  ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  to  be  reckoned,  the  dissapointment  on  the 
score  of  Persia — ^which  had  great  effect  on  the  temper  of 
the  armament,  and  which,  though  not  his  fault,  was  contrary 
to  expectations  which  he  had  held  out — the  disgraceful  plunder 


I  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  12-15;  Diodor.  '  pursuant  to  Weiskc*s  note,  in  place  of 
xin.71;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  35;  Plutarch,  |  tion,  which  appears  in  Xenophon.  I 
L}^(L  c.  5.  copy  the  latter,  however,  in  ascribing 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  15;  Diodor. 
xiii  76. 
I  copy  Diodorus,  in  putting  Teos, 


these  captures  to  the  year  of  J^ysander, 
instead  of  to  the  year  of  Kallikratidas. 
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of  Kym6 — ^and  the  defeat  at  Notium.  It  was  true  that  AHd- 
biad^s  had  given  peremptory  orders  to  Antiochus  not  to  fight, 
and  that  the  battle  had  been  hazarded  in  flagrant  disobedience 
to  his  injunctions.  But  this  circumstance  only  raised  new 
matter  for  dissatisfaction,  of  a  g^ver  character.  If  Antiochus 
had  been  disobedient — if  besides  disobedience,  he  had  dis- 
played a  childish  vanity  and  an  utter  neglect  of  all  military 
precautions — who  was  it  that  had  chosen  him  for  deputy ;  and 
that  too  against  all  Athenian  precedent,  putting  the  pilot,  a 
paid  officer  of  the  ship,  over  the  heads  of  the  trierarchs  who 
paid  their  pilots,  and  served  at  their  own  cost.^  It  was 
Alkibiad^s  who  placed  Antiochus  in  this  grave  and  responsible 
situation :  a  personal  favourite,  an  excellent  convivial  com- 
panion, but  destitute  of  all  qualities  beiitting  a  commander. 
And  this  turned  attention  on  another  point  of  the  character  of 
Alkibiad^s — his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence  and  disa- 
patioa  The  loud  murmurs  of  the  camp  charged  him  with 
neglecting  the  interests  of  the  service  for  enjoyments  with 
jovial  parties  and  Ionian  women,  and  with  admitting  to  his 
confidence  those  who  best  contributed  to  the  amusement  of 
such  chosen  hours.^ 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  indignation 
Murmur  and  against  AllcibiadSs  first  arose,  and  was  from  thence 
agS'hSn  transmitted  formally  to  Athens,  by  the  mouth  of 
to'^AthelL.  Thrasybulus  son  of  Thrason* — not  the  eminent 
Thrasybulus  (son  of  Lykus)  who  has  been  already  often 
mentioned  in  this  history,  and  will  be  mentioned  again.  There 
came  at  the  same  time  to  Athens  the  complaints  from  Kym4, 
against  the  unprovoked  aggression  and  plunder  of  that  place 
by  Alkibiad^s ;  and  seemingly  complaints  from  other  places 
besides.^     It  was  even  urged  as  accusation  against  him,  that 

*  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  36.  He  recounts,  enough  the  father  of  this  Thrasybulus. 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same  bio-  |  •  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  16-17.  *AA«- 
graphy,  an  anecdote  describing  the  fiidJ6ris  fi^w  oZv,  wornp&s  koI  ^  '^„f^^ 
manner  in  which  Antiochus  first  won  ti^  ^tp6fitvoSy  &c  Diodor.  xiii.  75. 
the  favour  of  Alkibiades,  then  a  young  ^ivovro  M  kcU  ftXAcu  voAAal  htafit^ 
man ;  by  catching  a  tame  quail,  whi(£    icot'  a&roO,  &c 


had  escaped  from  his  bosom. 

•  A  person  named  Thrason  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Choiseul  Inscription  (No. 
147,  p.  221,  222  of  the  Corp.  Inscr.  of 
Boeckh)  as  one  of  the  Hellenotamiac  in 


Plutarch,  Alkib.  c  36. 

One  of  the  remaining  speeches  <rf 
Lysias  (Orat.  xxi.  'AiroXoy/o  AapodorM 
is  delivered  by  the  trierarch  in  this  fleet, 
on    board   of   whose    ship   Alkibiades 


the  year  410  B.C.     He  is  described  by    himself  chose  to  sail.      This  trierarch 
his  Deme  as  Butades  :  he  is  probably    complains  of  Alkibiades  as  having  been 
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he  was  in  guilty  collusion  to  betray  the  fleet  to  Pharnabazus 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  he  had  already  provided 
three  forts  in  the  Chersonese  to  retire  to,  as  soon  as  this 
scheme  should  be  ripe  for  execution. 

Such  grave  and  wide-spread  accusations,  coupled  with  the 
disaster  at  Notium,  and  the  complete  disappoint- 
ment of  all  the  promises  of  success — were  more  than  sentiment  at 
sufficient  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  disoieasure 
Athens  towards  Alkibiad^s.     He  had  no  character  Athenians 
to  fall  back  upon ;  or  rather,  he  had  a  character  worse  ****"' 
than  none — such  as  to  render  the  most  criminal  imputations 
of  treason  not  intrinsically  improbable.     The  comments  of  his 
enemies,  which  had  been  forcibly  excluded  from  public  discus- 
sion during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens,  were  now  again  set 
free ;  and  all  the  adverse  recollections  of  his  past  life  doubtless 
revived     The  people  had  refused  to  listen  to  these,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  a  fair  trial,  and  might  verify  the  title, 
claimed  for  him  by  his  friends,  to  be  judged  only  by  his  subse- 
quent exploits,  achieved  since  the  year  41 1  B.C.     He  had  now 
had  his  trial ;  he  had  been  found  wanting ;  and  the  popular 
confidence,  which  had  been  provisionally  granted  to  him,  was 
accordingly  withdrawn. 

It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people  (however 
Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  may  set  before  us  this  Reasonable 
picture)  as  having  indulged  an  extravagant  and  un-  «ldh^te^. 
measured  confidence  in  AlkibiadSs  in  the  month  of  d^i^ure. 
July,  demanding  of  him  more  than  man  could  perform — and 
as  afterwards  in  the  month  of  December  passing,  with  childish 
abruptness,  from  confidence  into  wrathful  displeasure,  because 
their  own  impossible  expectations  were  not  already  realised^ 
That  the  people  entertained  large  expectations,  from  so  very 
considerable  an  armament,  cannot  be  doubted :  the  largest  of 
all,  probably  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  Sicilian  expedition), 
were  those  entertained  by  Alkibiad^s  himself,  and  promulgated 
by  his  friends.    But  wg  are  not  called  upon  to  determine  what 


a  most  uncomfortable  and  troublesome 
companion  (sect  7).  His  testimony  on 
the  point  is  valuable ;  for  there  seems 
00  disposition  here  to  make  out  any 
case  against  Alkibiad^s.  The  trierarch 
notices  the  fact,  that  Alkibiades  pre- 


ferred his  trireme,  simply  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  the  best  equipped,  or  among 
the  best  equipped,  of  the  whole  fleet 
Archestratus  and  Erasinides  preferred  it 
afterwards,  for  the  same  reason. 
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the  people  would  have  done,  had  Alkibiad^  after  performing 
all  the  duties  of  a  faithful,  skilful,  and  enterprising  commander, 
nevertheless  failed,  from  obstacles  beyond  his  own  control, 
in  realising  their  hopes  and  his  own  promises.  No  such  case 
occurred :  that  which  did  occur  was  materially  different  Be- 
sides the  absence  of  grand  successes,  he  had  farther  been 
negligent  and  reckless  in  his  primary  duties — ^he  had  exposed 
the  Athenian  arms  to  defeat,  by  his  disgraceful  selection  of  an 
unworthy  lieutenant  ^ — ^he  had  violated  the  territory  and  pro- 
perty of  an  allied  dependency,  at  a  moment  when  Athens  had 
a  paramount  interest  in  cultivating  by  every  means  the  attach- 
ment of  her  remaining  allies.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  he  had  really  been  spoiled  by  the  intoxicating 
reception  given  to  him  so  unexpectedly  in  the  city.  He  had 
mistaken  a  hopeful  public,  determined,  even  by  forced  silence 
as  to  the  past,  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  a  meritorious 
future,  but  requiring  as  condition  from  him  that  that  future 
should  really  be  meritorious — for  a  public  of  assured  admirers, 
whose  favour  he  had  already  earned  and  might  consider  as  his 
own.  He  became  an  altered  man  after  that  visit,  like  Miltiadte 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  or  rather,  the  impulses  of  a 
character  essentially  dissolute  and  insolent,  b'oke  loose  from 
that  restraint  under  which  they  had  before  been  partially 
controlled.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kyzikus — ^^len 
Alkibiad^s  was  labouring  to  regain  the  favour  of  his  injured 
countrymen  and  was  yet  uncertain  whether  he  should  succeed— 
he  would  not  have  committed  the  fault  of  quitting  his  fleet  and 
leaving  it  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  like  Antiochus. 
If  therefore  Athenian  sentiment  towards  Alkibiadds  underwent 
an  entire  change  during  the  autumn  of  407  B.C.,  this  was  in 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5.  16.  Ol  to  Alkibiad^  is  true  of  all  the  period 
'ABriPouoi,  &s  iryy^^^  ^  povfAajcitt,  x*^«"  j  between  his  exile  and  his  last  visit  10 
wA9  cTxoy  r^  *AAiri/3tidp,  oiififroi  9i*  I  Athens  (about  September  B.C  41$ 
&fi4\udy  Tc  Kal  iKpirttaw  kvoKM-  I  to  September  B.C.  407).  During  the 
\tK4ym  tAs  vavs.  '  first  four  years  of  that  time,  he  was 

The  expression  which  Thucydidte  i  very  cffectiYe  against  Athens ;  during 
einploys  in  reference  to  Alkibiadfe  re-  the  last  four,  very  effective  in  her 
quires  a  few  words  of  comment :  (vi.  15)  !  service. 

— Kal  ififioai^  Kpdriffra  ita$4yra\  But  the  assertion  is  certainly  not  troe 
rk  rod  iroKdfioUf  I8(f  hwrroi  ro7s  htt-  of  his  last  command,  which  ended  with 
rriMfMffiy  tdnov  iLx9*ir94yr9s,  koI  &AA«if  the  battle  of  Notium  ;  nor  is  it  mere 
iinTp4^^airr€s  (the  Athenians),  oh  9tit  than  partially  true  (at  least,  it  is  an 
fioKpov  tor^Kay  r^iv  %6\iv.  ,  exaggeration  of  the  truth)  for  the  period 

The  **  strenuous  and  effective  prosecu-  ,  before  his  exile, 
tion  of  warlike  business  "  here  ascribed 
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consequence  of  an  alteration  in  his  character  and  behaviour ; 
an  alteration  for  the  worse,  just  at  the  crisis  when  everything 
turned  upon  his  good  conduct,  and  upon  his  deserving  at  least, 
if  he  could  not  command,  success. 

We  may  indeed  observe  that  the  faults  of  Nikias  before 
Syracuse  and  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  Gylippus,  Diflemic 
were  far  graver  and  more  mischievous  than  those  of  l^^"' 
AIkibiad6s  during  this  turning-season  of  his  career —  ^JS^JS.*^ 
and  the  disappointment  of  antecedent  hopes  at  least  -^i*'*'"***^ 
equal.  Yet  while  these  faults  and  disappointment  brought 
about  the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  Alkibiad&s,  they  did  not 
induce  the  Athenians  to  dismiss  Nikias,  though  himself  de- 
siring it, — nor  even  prevent  them  from  sending  him  a  second 
araiament  to  be  ruined  along  with  the  first  The  contrast  is 
most  instructive,  as  demonstrating  upon  what  points  durable 
esteem  in  Athens  turned;  how  long  the  most  melancholy 
public  incompetency  could  remain  overlooked,  when  covered 
by  piety,  decorum,  good  intentions,  and  high  station;^  how 
short-lived  was  the  ascendency  of  a  man  far  superior  in  ability 
and  energy,  besides  an  equal  station — ^when  his  moral  qualities 
and  antecedent  life  were  such  as  to  provoke  fear  and  hatred 
in  many,  esteem  from  none.  Yet  on  the  whole,  Nikias,  looking 
at  him  as  a  public  servant,  was  far  more  destructive  to  his 
country  than  Alkibiad^s.  The  mischief  done  to  Athens  by 
the  latter  was  done  chiefly  in  the  avowed  service  of  her 
enemies. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and  the  accu- 
nmlated  complaints  against  Alkibiad^  the  Athenians  AOdbiadas 
simply  voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his  So^hb 
command ;  naming  ten  new  generals  to  replace  him.  S!^?^^^^ 
He  was  not  brought  to  trial,  nor  do  we  know  whether  SJS^'him 
any  such  step  was  proposed.    Yet  his  proceedings  at  to^e"'^" 
Kym^  if  they  happened  as  we  read  them,  richly  ^«™»«»«- 
deserved  judicial  animadversion  ;  and  the  people,  had  they  so 
dealt  with  him,  would  only  have  acted  up  to  the  estimable 


^  To  meet  the  case  of  Nikias,  it 
woold  be  necessary  to  take  the  con- 
vene of  the  judgement  of  Thucydid^s 
respectii^  Alkibiad^s,  cited  in  my  last 
Bote,  and  to  say — mU  ^luoaia  icdKiffra 
Imiirra  rk  rov  wo\4ftov,  Uia  iKturroi 


The  reader  will  of  coarse  understand 
that  these  last  Greek  words  are  not  an 
actual  citation,  but  a  transformation  of 
the  actual  words  of  Thucydid^s,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  contrast  be- 
tween Alkibiad^s  and  Nikias. 
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function  ascribed  to  them  by  the  oligarchical  Phrynichus— "  of 
sei-ving  as  refuge  to  their  dependent  allies,  and  chastising  the 
high-handed  oppressions  of  the  optimates  against  them."^  In 
the  perilous  position  of  Athens,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  war,  such  a  political  trial  would  have  been  productive 
of  much  dissension  and  mischief.  And  Alkibiad^s  avoided  the 
question  by  not  coming  to  Athens.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
his  dismissal,  he  retired  immediately  from  the  army  to  his  own 
fortified  posts  on  the  Chersonese. 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were,  Konon,  Diomedon, 
Konon  and  Leou,  Pcriklfis,  Erasinid^,  Aristokratfis,  Archestratus, 
leagues—  Protomachus,  Thrasyllus,  Aristogente.  Of  these, 
miration  of  Konon  was  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  from  Andros, 
Doricus  **°  with  the  twenty  ships  which  he  had  there  to  receive 
A^eiSans.  the  fleet  from  Alkibiades ;  while  Phanosthenfis  pro- 
ceeded with  four  triremes  to  replace  Konon  at  Andros.* 

In  his  way  thither,  Phanosthenfis  fell  in  with  Dorieus  the 
Rhodian  and  two  Thurian  triremes,  which  he  captured  with 
every  man  aboard.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Athens,  where 
all  were  placed  in  custody  (in  case  of  future  exchange)  except 
Dorieus  himself.  The  latter  had  been  condemned  to  death 
and  banished  from  his  native  city  of  Rhodes,  together  with  his 
kindred ;  probably  on  the  score  of  political  disaffection,  at  the 
time  when  Rhodes  was  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance. 
Having  since  then  become  a  citizen  of  Thurii,  he  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  both  at  Miletus  and 
the  Hellespont.  The  Athenians  now  had  so  much  compassion 
upon  him,  that  they  released  him  at  once  and  unconditionally, 
without  even  demanding  a  ransom  or  an  equivaleilt  By 
what  particular  circumstance  their  compassion  was  determined, 
forming  a  pleasing  exception  to  the  melancholy  habits  which 
pervaded  Grecian  warfare  in  both  belligerents — we  should 
never  have  learnt  from  the  meagre  narrative  of  Xenophon- 
But  we  ascertain  from  other  sources,  that  Dorieus  (the  son  of 
Diagoras  of  Rhodes)  was  illustrious  beyond  all  other  Greeks 
for  his  victories  in  the  pankration  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemean  festivals— ^that  he  had  gained  the  first  prize  at 
three  Olympic  festivals  in  succession  (of  which  Olympiad  S8 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  48.  rhr  i^  ^fioi^,  a^y  t€  (of  the  allied  dependencies)  «<rratn^» 
Kol  iKtlvatp  (1.  e.  of  the  high  persons  called  KoKoKiyaBoi  or  optimates)  a-m^pwtff^' 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  5,  18 ;  Diodor.  xiiL  74. 
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or  428  B.a  was  the  second),  a  distinction  altogether  without 
precedent,  besides  8  Isthmian  and  7  Nemean  prizes — ^that  his 
father  Diagoras,  his  brothers,  and  his  cousins  were  all  celebrated 
as  successful  athletes — lastly,  that  the  family  were  illustrious 
from  old  date  in  their  native  island  of  Rhodes,  and  were  even 
descended  from  the  Messenian  hero  AristomenSs.  When  the 
Athenians  saw  before  them  as  their  prisoner  a  man  doubtless 
of  magnificent  stature  and  presence  (as  we  may  conclude  from 
his  athletic  success),  and  surrounded  by  such  a  halo  of  glory 
impressive  in  the  highest  degree  to  Grecian  imagination — the 
feelings  and  usages  of  war  were  at  once  overruled.  Though 
Dorieus  had  been  one  of  their  most  vehement  enemies,  they 
could  not  bear  either  to  touch  his  person,  or  to  exact  from  him 
any  condition.  Released  by  them  on  this  occasion,  he  lived 
to  be  put  to  death,  about  thirteen  years  afterwards,  by  the 
Lacedemonians.^ 

When  Konon  reached  Samos  to  take  the  command,  he  found 
the  armament  in  a  state  of  great  despondency ;  not  merely 
from  the  dishonpurable  affair  of  Notium,  but  also  from  disap* 
pointed  hopes  coimected  with  AlkibiadSs,  and  from  difficulties 
in  procuring  regular  pay.  So  painfully  was  the  last  incon- 
venience felt,  that  the  first  measure  of  Konon  was  to  contract 
the  numbers  of  the  armament  from  above  100  triremes  to  70 ; 
and  to  reserve  for  the  diminished  fleet  all  the  abler  seamen  of 
the  larger.  With  this  fleet  he  and  his  colleagues  roved  about 
the  enemies'  coasts  to  collect  plunder  and  pay.* 

Apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Konon  superseded 
Alkibiadte   (that  is,  about  December  407  B.C.  or  ^ 
January  406  B.C.),  the  year  of  Lysander's  command 
expired,  and  Kallikratidas  arrived  from  Sparta  to  replace  him. 
His  arrival  was  received  with  undisguised  dissatisfac-  Kauikratidas 
tionby  the  leading  Lacedaemonians  in  the  armament,  Lysander- 
by  the  chiefs  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  and  by  Cyrus.  Now  characu^. 
was  felt  the  full  influence  of  those  factious  correspondences  and 
intrigues  which  Lysander  had  established  with  all  of  them,  for 
indirectly  working  out  the  perpetuity  of  his  own  command 
While  loud  complaints  were  heard  of  the  impolicy  of  Sparta  in 
annually  changing  her  admiral — ^both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  con- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  19 ;  Pausaxu  vi.  7,  2. 

*  Xenoph.  HelleD.  i.  5,  20 ;  compare  i.  6,  16 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  77* 
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curred  with  Lysander  in  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
new  successor. 

Kallikratidas,  unfortunately  only  shown  by  the  Fates/  and 
not  suffered  to  continue  in  the  Grecian  world,  was  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  his  age.  Besides  perfect  courage,  energy, 
and  incorruptibility,  he  was  distinguished  for  two  qualities, 
both  of  them  very  rare  among  eminent  Greeks  ;  entire  straight- 
forwardness of  dealing — and  a  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  alike 
comprehensive,  exalted,  and  merciful.  Lysander  handed  over 
to  him  nothing  but  an  empty  purse ;  having  repaid  to  Cyrus 
all  the  money  remaining  in  his  possession,  under  pretence  that 
it  had  been  confided  to  himself  personally.*  Moreover,  on 
delivering  up  the  fleet  to  Kallikratidas  at  Ephesus,  he  made 
boast  of  delivering  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  mastery  of  the 
sea,  through  the  victory  recently  gained  at  Notium.  "  Conduct 
the  fleet  from  Ephesus  along  the  coast  of  Samos,  passing  by 
the  Athenian  station  (replied  Kallikratidas),  and  give  it  up  to 
me  at  Miletus :  I  shall  then  believe  in  your  mastery  of  the 
sea."  Lysander  had  nothing  ebe  to  say,  except  that  he  should 
give  himself  no  farther  trouble,  now  that  his  command  had 
been  transferred  to  another. 

Kallikratidas  soon  found  that  the  leading  Lacedxmonians 
Murmurs  in  the  flcct,  gaiucd  over  to  the  interests  of  his 
aeainsiKai-  prcdccessor,  opculy  murmured  at  his  arrival,  and 
energy  and  sccrctly  obstructcd  all  his  measures ;  upon, which  he 
!IJhcrd)y  he  summoucd  them  together,  and  said :  "  I  for  my  part 
SST^  am  quite  content  to  remain  at  home ;  and  if  Lysander 
or  any  one  else  pretends  to  be  a  better  admiral  than  I  am,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it  But  sent  here  as  I  am  by  the 
authorities  at  Sparta  to  command  the  fleet,  I  have  no  dioice 
except  to  execute  their  orders  in  the  best  way  that  I  can. 
You  now  know  how  far  my  ambition  reaches  ;*  you  know  also 

"  Virgil,  iEneid,  vi.  870.  '  due  of  the  tributes  from  Cyrus  which 

Ostendent  terrk  hunc  tantum  &ta»  neque  I  he   had   in  his   possession,    instead  oT 

ultra  giving  them  back  to  Cyrus  (Xenoph. 

E»«  •*»«>'•  i  Hellen.  il  3,  8).     The  obligatiou  to 

*  How  completely  this  repayment  was    eive  them  back  to  Cyrus  was  greater  at 

a  manoeuvre  for  the  purpose  of  crippling    me  end  of  the  war  than  it  was  at  die 

his  successor — and  not  an  act  of  genuine  *  time  when  Kallikratidas  came  out,  tad 

and  conscientious  obligation  to  Cyrus,    when  war  was  still  going  on ;  Icm'  the 

as  Mr.  Mitford  represents  it— we  may    war  was  a  joint  business,  which  the 

see  by  the  conduct  of  Lysander  at  the    Persians  and  the  Spartans  had  swon 

close  of   the  war.     He  then   carried 

away  with  him  to  Sparta  all  the  resi- 


to  prosecute  by  common  efforts. 
•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  5.    ifuls  W, 
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the  murmurs  which  are  abroad  against  our  common  city  (for  her 
frequent  change  of  admirals).  Look  to  it  and  give  me  your 
opinion — Shall  I  stay  where  I  am — or  shall  I  go  home,  and 
communicate  what  has  happened  here  ?  ** 

This  remonstrance,  alike  pointed  and  dignified,  produced  its 
full  effect  Every  one  replied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and 
undertake  the  command.  The  murmurs  and  cabals  were 
from  that  moment  discontinued. 

His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  manoeuvre  of 
Lysander  in  paying  back  to  Cyrus  all  the  funds  from  ^^  j^^^ 
whence  the  continuous  pay  of  the  army  was  derived  Jj^^JiS^thJ 
Of  course  this  step  was  admirably  calculated  to  make  P«««n«* 
every  one  regret  the  alteration  of  command  Kallikratidas, 
who  had  been  sent  out  without  funds,  in  full  reliance  on  the 
unexhausted  supply  from  Sardis,  now  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  go  thither  in  person  and  solicit  a  renewal  of  the 
bounty.  But  Cyrus,  eager  to  manifest  in  every  way  his  par- 
tiality for  the  last  admiral,  deferred  receiving  him, — first  for 
two  days,  then  for  a  farther  interval,  until  the  patience  of 
Kallikratidas  was  wearied  out,  so  that  he  left  Sardis  in 
di^[ust  without  an  interview^  So  intolerable  to  his  feelings 
was  the  humiliation  of  thus  begging  at  the  palace  gates, 
that  he  bitterly  deplored  those  miserable  dissensions  among 
the  Greeks  which  constrained  both  parties  to  truckle  to  the 
foreigner  for  money ;  swearing  that  if  he  survived  the  year's 
campaign,  he  would  use  every  possible  effort  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  Athens  and  Sparta.^ 

In  the  meantime,  he  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  obtain 
money  in  some  other  way,  and  thus  get  the  fleet  to  hu  appeal 

,  .  %m       1  \  -        to  the  Milc- 

sea:  knowmg  wen,  that  the  way  to  overcome  the  sians-Rm- 
reluctance  of  Cynis  was,  to  show  that  he  could  do  feelings. 
without  him.  Sailing  first  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  he 
despatched  from  thence  a  small  squadron  to  Sparta,  disclosing 
his  unexpected  poverty,  dnd  asking  for  speedy  pecuniary  aid. 
In  the  meantime  he  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  Milesians, 
communicated  to  them  the  mission  just  sent  to  Sparta,  and 
asked  from  them  a  temporary  supply  until  this  money  should 

vp^  h  iyA  Tff  ^iAoT(/Mv/iai,  ical  4  vifAii  iiyAv  ofricC^crm  (foTf  yiip  albr^  $cmp 
KOi  iyit)  (v/i/9ovAc^rrff,  &c 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  7  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  6. 
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arrive.  He  reminded  them  that  the  necessity  of  this  demand 
sprang  altogether  from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander  in  paying 
back  the  funds  in  his  hands : — that  he  had  already  in  vain 
applied  to  Cyrus  for  farther  money,  meeting  only  with  such 
insulting  neglect  as  could  no  longer  be  endured :  that  they 
(the  Milesians),  dwelling  amidst  the  Persians,  and  having 
already  experienced  the  maximum  of  ill-usage  at  their  hands, 
ought  now  to  be  foremost  in  the  war,  and  to  set  an  example 
of  zeal  to  the  other  allies,*  in  order  to  get  clear  the  sooner  from 
dependence  upon  such  imperious  taskmasters.  He  promised 
that  when  the  remittance  from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of  success 
should  arrive,  he  would  richly  requite  their  forwardness. 
"  Let  us,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gods,  show  these  foreigners  (he 
concluded)  that  we  can  punish  our  enemies  without  worshipping 
them." 

The  spectacle  of  this  generous  patriot  struggling  against 
a  degrading  dependence  on  the  foreigner,  which  was  now 
becoming  unhappily  familiar  to  the  leading  Greeks  of  both 
sides— excites  our  warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  We  may 
add,  that  his  language  to  the  Milesians,  reminding  them  of  the 
misery  which  they  had  endured^rom  the  Persians  as  a  motive 
to  exertion  in  the  war — is  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  new 
situation  opened  for  the  Asiatic  Greeks  since  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Athenian  power.  No  such  evils  had  they  suffered  while 
Athens  was  competent  to  protect  them,  and  while  they  were 
willing  to  receive  protection  from  her — during  the  interval 
of  more  than  fifty  years  between  the  complete  oi^ranizatioo 
of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  disaster  of  Nikias  before 
Syracuse. 

The  single-hearted  energy  of  Kallikratidas  imposed  upon 
B.C.  406.  all  who  heard  him,  and  even  inspired  so  much  alarm 
"rom^^d-  ^^  those  leading  Milesians  who  were  playing  under- 
hif  SlS^  hand  the  game  of  Lysander,  that  they  were  the  first 
heiiSratiM  ^^  propose  a  large  grant  of  money  towards  the  war, 
Ind^SS**""**  ^  ^^  ^^^^  considerable  sums  from  their  own  purses ; 
Athenian      an  examolc  probably  soon  followed  by  other  allied 

gamson  at  *  t         f 

Mcthymna.    citics.     Somc  of  the  friends  of  Lysander  tried  to 
couple  their  offers  with  conditions  ;  demanding  a  warrant  for 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  9.     ifuis  9i  iyit  A|u»  frpoBv/undrovt  fTreu  is  rhtf  v6Kt- 
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the  destruction  of  their  political  enemies,  and  hoping  thus  to 
compromise  the  new  admiral.  But  he  strenuously  refused  all 
such  guilty  compliances.^  He  was  soon  able  to  collect  at 
Mil6tus  fifty  fresh  triremes  in  addition  to  those  left  by 
Lysander,  making  a  fleet  of  140  sail  in  all.  The  Chians 
having  furnished  him  with  an  outfit  of  five  drachmas  for  each 
seaman  (equal  to  ten  days'  pay  at  the  usual  rate),  he  sailed 
with  the  whole  fleet  northward  towards  Lesbos.  Of  this 
numerous  fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  yet  been  assembled 
throughout  the  war,  only  ten  triremes  were  Lacedaemonian  ;  * 
while  a  considerable  proportion,  and  among  the  best  equipped, 
were  Boeotian  and  Euboean.'  In  his  voyage  towards  Lesbos, 
Kallikratidas  seems  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Phokaea 
and  Kymfi,*  perhaps  with  the  greater  facility  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  ill-treatment  of  the  Kymaeans  by  Alkibiad^s. 
He  then  sailed  to  attack  Methymna,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Lesbos  ;  a  town  not  only  strongly  attached  to  the  Athenians, 
but  also  defended  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  Though  at  first 
repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks  until  at  length  he  took  the 
town  by  storm.  The  property  in  it  was  all  plundered  by 
the  soldiers,  and  the  slaves  collected  and  sold  for  their  benefit 
It  was  farther  demanded  by  the  allies,  and  expected  pursuant 
to  ordinary  custom,  that  the  Methymnaean  and  Athenian 
prisoners  should  be  sold  also.  But  Kallikratidas  peremptorily 
refused  compliance,  and  set  them  all  free  the  next  day; 
declaring,  that  so  long  as  he  was  in  command,  not  a  single 
free  Greek  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  if  he  could  prevent  it* 
No  one  who  has  not  familiarized  himself  with  the  details 
of  Grecian  warfare,  can  feel  the  full  grandeur  and  NoWe  cha- 
sublimity  of  his  proceeding — which  stands,  so  far  as  JJJ^fng  ^ 
I  know,  unparalleled  in  Grecian  history.  It  is  not  F^d?enic 
merely  that  the  prisoners  were  spared  and  set  free :  J?  kS&i- 
as  to  that  point,  analogous*  cases  may  be  found,  ******* 


*  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p.     ii;  i.  6,  33  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  73-99). 

222  C  ;  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  i.  6,  12.  i      *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.6,  14.  Kol  iccAcv- 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  34.  ,  6vrwy  rwv  ^vfifidx^v  iwMirSai  Ktd  robs 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  99.  {  MriBvfiyaiovs,  obx  tiprt  4avroS  yt  Apx^'^^* 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  at  the    o{t94va,   'EAA^vofV  is  rohictlyov  9vrwrhp 
period  of  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  both  |  ia^^pawo^iffOfpfOL 

these  towns  appear  as  adhering  to  the  Compare  a  later  declaration  of  Agesi- 
Peloponnesians  ;  whereas  dunng  the  |  laus,  substantially  to  the  same  purpose,  yet 
command  of  Alkibiad^s  they  haa  been  delivered  under  circumstances  far  less  em- 
both  Athenian  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  |  phatic— in  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  vii.  6. 
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though  not  very  frequent     It  is,  that  this  particular  act  of 
generosity  was  performed  in  the  name  and  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  Pan-Hellenic  brotherhood  and    Pan-Hellenic 
independence  of  the  foreigner:   a  comprehensive  principle, 
announced  by  Kallikratidas  on  previous  occasions  as  well  as 
on  this,  but  now  carried  into  practice  under  emphatic  circum- 
stances, and  coupled  with   an   explicit    declaration  of  his 
resolution  to  abide  by  it  in  all  future  cases.     It  is,  lastly,  that 
the  step  was  taken  in  resistance  to  formal  requisition  on  the 
part  of  his  allies,  whom  he  had  very  imperfect  means  either  of 
paying  or  controlling,  and  whom  therefore  it  was  so  much  the 
more  hazardous  for  him  to  offend.    There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  these  allies  felt  personally  wronged  and  indignant 
at  the  loss,  as  well  as  confounded  with  the  proposition  of  a 
rule  of  duty  so  new  as  respected  the  relations  of  belligerents  in 
Greece  ;  against  which  too  (let  us  add)  their  murmurs  would 
not  be  without  some  foundation — "  If  we  should  come  to  be 
Konon's  prisoners,  he  will  not  treat  //x    in  this  manner/* 
Reciprocity  of  dealing  is  absolutely  essential   to  constant 
moral  observance,  either  public  or  private ;   and  doubtless 
Kallikratidas  felt  a  well-grounded  confidence,  that  two  or 
three  conspicuous  examples  would  sensibly  modify  the  future 
practice  on  both  sides.     But  some  one  must  b^n  by  setting 
such  examples,   and  the  man  who  does    begin — ^having  a 
position  which  gives  reasonable  chance  that  others  will  follow 
— is  the  hero.    An  admiral  like  Lysander  would  not  only 
sympathise  heartily  with  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  but  also 
condemn  the  proceeding  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  Sparta : 
even  men  better  than  Lysander  would  at  first  look  coldly  on 
it  as  a  sort  of  Quixotism,  in  doubt  whether  the  example  would 
be  copied :  while  the  Spartan  Ephors,  though  probably  toler- 
ating it  because  they  interfered  very  sparingly  with  their 
admirals  afloat,  would  certainly  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  in  which  it  originated.     So  much  the  rather  is  Kalli- 
kratidas to  be  admired,  as  bringing  out  with  him  not  only  a 
Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  ^  rare  either  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but 
also  a  force  of  individual  character  and  conscience  yet  rarer— 


*  The  sentiment  of  Kallikratidas  deserved  the  designation  of  'EAAi|yiv^ranr 
voXfrcv/Mi —  far  more  than  that  of  Nikias,  to  which  Plutarch  applies  those  words 
(Compar.  of  Nikias  and  Crassus,  c.  2). 
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enabling  him  to  brave  unpopularity  and  break  through  routine, 
in  the  attempt  to  make  that  patriotism  fruitful  and  operative 
in  practice.  In  his  career,  so  sadly  and  prematurely  closed, 
there  was  at  least  this  drcumstance  to  be  envied ;  that  the 
capture  of  Methymna  afforded  him  the  opportunity,  which  he 
greedily  seized  as  if  he  had  known  that  it  would  be  the  last, 
of  putting  in  act  and  evidence  the  full  aspirations  of  his 
magnanimous  soul. 

Kallikratidas  sent  word  by  the  released  prisoners  to  Konou 
that  he  would  presently  put  an  end  to  his  adulterous  He  uocks 
intercourse  with  the  sea ; ^  which  he  now  considered  ISd^S^" 
as  his  wife  and  lawfully  appertaining  to  him,  having  ^*S" 
140  triremes  against  the  70  triremes  of  Konon.  That  Mityi«n«. 
admiral,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  numbers,  had  advanced  near  to 
Methymna  to  try  and  relieve  it ;  but  finding  the  place  already 
captured,  had  retired  to  the  islands  called  Hekatonnfisoi,  off 
the  continent  bearing  north-east  from  Lesbos.  Thither  he 
was  followed  by  Kallikratidas,  who,  leaving  Methymna  at 
night,  found  him  quitting  his  moorings  at  break  of  day,  and 
imgiediately  made  all  sail  to  try  and  cut  him  off  from  the 
southerly  course  towards  Samos.  But  Konon,  having  diini- 
nished  the  number  of  his  triremes  from  100  to  70,  had  been 
able  to  preserve  all  the  best  rowers,  so  that  in  speed  he  outran 
Kallikratidas  and  entered  first  the  harbour  of  Mityl6n6.  His 
pursuers  however  were  close  behind,  and  even  got  into  the 
harbour  along  with  him,  before  it  could  be  closed  and  put  in 
a  state  of  defence.  Constrained  to  fight  a  battle  at  its  entrance, 
he  was  completely  defeated ;  thirty  of  his  ships  were  taken, 
though  the  crews  escaped  to  land ;  and  he  preserved  the 
remaining  forty  only  by»hauling  them  ashore  under  the  wall' 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  15.  K6ymvt 
W  c7v«ir,  5ti  wnOffti  cunhy  fioix&y^<^  fh^ 
9Ji\turffaM,  &C,  He  could  hardly  say 
^  to  Konon,  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  Athenian  prisoners. 

'  Acnoph.  Hellen.  1.  6,  17 ;  Diodor. 
xiii.  78,  79. 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
it  is  impossible  to  blend  these  two  nar- 
nuives  together.  Diodorus  conceives  the 
fju:ts  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
Xenophon,  and  much  less  probable. 
He  tells  us  that  Konon  practised  a 
stratagem  during  his  flight  (the  same  in 


Polyaenus,  i.  482),  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  fight  with  and  defeat  the 
foremost  Peloponnesian  ships  before 
the  rest  came  up  :  also  that  he  got  into 
the  harbour  in  time  to  put  it  into  a 
state  of  defence  before  KaUikratidas 
came  uj).  Diodorus  then  gives  a  prolix 
description  of  the  battle  by  which  Kalli- 
kratidas  forced  his  way  in. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  which  I 
have    followed,    plainly    implies    that' 
Konon   could  have    had    no    time    to 
make  preparations    for  defending   the 
harbour. 
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The  town  of  Mitylfinfi,  originally  founded  on  a  small  islet 
Triumphant  off  Lesbos,  had  afterwards  extended  across  a  narrow 
KuuSL-'*^  strait  to  Lesbos  itself.  By  this  strait  (whether  bridged 
^'^'  over  or  not  we  are  not  informed),  the  town  was 

divided  into  two  portions,  and  had  two  harbours,  one  opening 
northward  towards  the  Hellespont,  the  other  southward 
towards  the  promontory  of  Kanfi  on  the  mainland.^  Both 
these  harbours  were  undefended,  and  both  now  fell  into  the 
occupation  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet ;  at  least  all  the  outer 
portion  of  each,  near  to  the  exit  of  the  harbour,  which  Kalli- 
kratidas  kept  under  strict  watch.  He  at  the  same  time  sent 
for  the  full  forces  of  Methymna  and  for  hoplites  across  from 
Chios,  so  as  to  block  up  Mityl^nfe  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 
As  soon  as  his  success  was  announced,  too,  money  for  the 
fleet  (together  with  separate  presents  for  himself,  which  he 
declined  receiving  ^  was  immediately  sent  to  him  by  Cyrus  ; 
so  that  his  future  operations  became  easy. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  at  Mityldnfi  for  a  siege : 
Hopeless  no  stock  of  provisions  had  been  accumulated,  and 
KonoiSib  the  crowd  within  the  walls  was  so  considerable,  that 
twd^cws***  Konon  foresaw  but  too  plainly  the  speedy  exhaustion 
^dLSllt  of  his  means.  Nor  could  he  expect  succour  from 
"  *  •  Athens,  unless  he  could  send  intelligence  thither  of 

his  condition  ;  of  which,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  the 
Athenians  remained  altogether  ignorant  All  his  ingenuity 
was  required  to  get  a  trireme  safe  out  of  the  harbour  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy's  guard  Putting  afloat  two  triremes,  the 
best  sailers  in  his  fleet,  and  picking  out  the  best  rowers  for 
them  out  of  all  the  rest,  he  caused  these  rowers  to  go  aboard 
before  daylight,  concealing  the  Epibate  or  maritime  soldiers 
in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  (instead  of  the  deck,  which  was 
their  usual  place),  with  a  moderate  stock  of  provisions,  and 
keeping  the  vessel  still  covered  with  hides  or  sails,  as  was 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  6.    rohs  i^pyuovs  ^ir*     as  defended  by  a  mole — the  southern 
iiH<por4pots     roTs    Xiyiiffiv    hroiovmo — i  harbour,  as  de^nded  by  triremes  chained 


(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617).  Xenophon  talks 
only  of  the  harbour,  as  if  it  were  one  : 
and  possibly,  in  very  inaccurate  lan- 
guage, it  might  be  described  as  one 
harbour  with  two  entrances.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  Xenophon  had  no 


together.     Such  defences  did  not  exist 

in  the  year  406   B.a     Probably  after 

the  revolt  of  Mityl^n6  in  427  B.C.,  the  | 

Athenians  had  removed  what  defences  j 

might  have  been  before  provided  for  the  ' 

harbour. 


clear  idea  of  the  locality.  «  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Laconic  p.  222  E. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  northern  harbour 
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customary  with  vessels  hauled  ashore,  to  protect  them  against 
the  sun.^  These  two  triremes  were  thus  made  ready  to  depart 
at  a  moment's  notice,  without  giving  any  indication  to  the 
enemy  that  they  were  so.  They  were  fully  manned  before 
daybreak,  the  crews  remained  in  their  position  all  day,  and 
after  dark  were  taken  out  to  repose.  This  went  on  for  four 
days  successively,  no  favourable  opportunity  having  occurred 
to  give  the  signal  for  attempting  a  start.  At  length,  on  the 
fifth  day  about  noon,  when  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  crews 
were  ashore  for  their  morning  meal,  and  others  were  reposing, 
the  moment  seemed  favourable,  the  signal  was  given,  and  both 
the  triremes  started  at  the  same  moment  with  their  utmost 
speed ;  one  to  go  out  at  the  southern  entrance  towards  the 
sea  between  Lesbos  and  Chios — the  other  to  depart  by 
the  northern  entrance  towards  the  Hellespont.  Instantly  the 
alarm  was  given  among  the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  the  cables 
were  cut,  the  men  hastened  aboard,  and  many  triremes  were 
put  in  motion  to  overtake  the  two  runaways.  That  which 
departed  southward,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
was  caught  towards  evening  and  brought  back  with  all  her 
crew  prisoners:  that  which  went  towards  the  Hellespont 
escaped,  rounded  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos,  and  got  safe 
with  the  news  to  Athens  ;  sending  intelligence  also,  seemingly, 
in  her  way,  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Diomedon  at  Samos. 

The  latter  immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid  of  Konon, 
with  the  small  force  which  he  had  with   him,  no  Kaiiikra- 
more  than  twelve  triremes.    The  two  harbours  being  defeats  the 
both  guarded  by  a  superior  force,  he  tried  to  get  DbmSSm 
access  to  Mitylfenfi  through  the  Euripus,  a  strait  which  opens 


'  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  i.  6,  19.  Ka^eA- 
i^iras  (Konon)  r&y  v^Sbv  rhs  &pi<rra 
vAco^os  i^o,  4w\fipcoirf  wph  rifAtpaSf  4^ 
iirafriy  r&y  vwSov  rohs  iplffrovt  4p4Ta5 
^Kki^as^  Kol  rohs  iirifidras  h  KolXriv  vcwv 
fitrafiifi^as,  ical  riiirapafP^iietra  war 
pa0a\^p. 

The  meaning  of  •wapafp^fiaTa  is  very 
uncertain.  The  commentators  give  little 
instruction ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that 
the  same  thing  is  meant  as  is  expressed 
by  napafiK^itiara  {infra^  ii.  I,  22).  We 
inay  be  certain  that  the  matters  meant 
by  Ta/>a^^^/uiTa  were  something  which, 
"  visible  at  all  to  a  spectator  without, 
would  at  least  afford  no  indication  that 


the  trireme  was  intended  for  a  speedy 
start ;  otherwise,  they  would  defeat  the 
whole  contrivance  of  Konon,  whose  aim 
was  secrecy.  It  was  essential  that  this 
trireme,  though  afloat,  should  bMc  made 
to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  to  the 
other  triremes  which  still  remained 
hauled  ashore  ;  in  order  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  might  not  suspect  any  pur- 
pose of  departure.  I  have  endeavoured 
m  the  text  to  give  a  meaning  which 
answers  this  purpose,  without  forsaking 
the  explanations  proposed  by  the  com- 
mentators :  see  Boeckh,  Ueber  das 
Attische  Secwesen,  ch.  x.  p.  159. 
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on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  into  an  interior  lake  or  bay, 
approaching  near  to  the  town.  But  here  he  was  attacked 
suddenly  by  Kallikratidas,  and  his  squadron  all  captured 
except  two  triremes,  his  own  and  another :  he  himself  had 
great  difficulty  in  escaping.^ 

Athens  was  all  in  consternation  at  the  news  of  the  defeat 
Prodigious  ^^  Konon  and  the  blockade  of  Mitylfinfi.  The  whole 
AThcntLS'*  strength  and  energy  of  the  city  was  put  forth  to 
Konin-  relieve  him,  by  an  effort  greater  than  any  which  had 
niS^'fltlt'*'  ^^^"  made  throughout  the  whole  war.  We  read 
Sd  SSS^to  ^^^^  surprise  that  within  the  short  space  of  thirty 
Arginussc.  days,  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  i  lo  triremes  was  fitted 
out  and  sent  from  Peiraeus.  Every  man  of  age  and  strength 
to  serve,  without  distinction,  was  taken  to  form  a  good  crew  ; 
not  only  freemen  but  slaves,  to  whom  manumission  was  pro- 
mised as  reward :  many  also  of  the  Horsemen  or  Knights  * 
and  citizens  of  highest  rank  went  abroad  as  EpibaUe,  hanging 
up  their  bridles  like  Kimon  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
The  levy  was  in  fact  as  democratical  and  as  equalising  as  it 
had  been  on  that  memorable  occasioa  The  fleet  proceeded 
straight  to  Samos,  whither  orders  had  doubtless  been  sent  to 
get  together  all  the  triremes  which  the  allies  could  furmsh  as 
reinforcetnents,  as  well  as  all  the  scattered  Athenian.  By  this 
means,  forty  additional  triremes  (ten  of  them  Samian)  were 
assembled,  and  the  whole  fleet,  150  sail,  went  from  Samos  to 
the  little  islands  called  Arginusse,  close  on  the  mainland, 
opposite  to  Malea  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  new  fleet 
B.C.  406.  while  it  was  yet  at  Samos,  withdrew  the  greater 
Kaiiikra-  portiou  of  his  forcc  from  Mitylfinfi,  leaving  fifty 
draws'^SJost  triremes  under  Eteonikus  to  continue  the  blockade. 
froni'^Mhy.  Lcss  thau  fifty  probably  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
E?e(!nikiri  w  cient,  inasmuch  as  two  harbours  were  to  be  watched  ; 
bbckadc.'***  but  he  was  thus  reduced  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  22.    Aio,a^wr 

tfav<r\y    &pfJil<raro    is    rhy    fHpiwoy    rtiy 
MtTv\fiyal»v» 

The  reader  should  look  at  a  map  of 
Lesbos,  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the  Euri- 
pus  of  Mitylen6— and  the  other  Euripus 


of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pyrrha.       !  xiii.  97. 


Diodonis  (xiii.  79)  confounds  the  Eu- 
ripus of  Mitylen6  with  the  harbour  of 
Mityl^n6,  with  which  it  is  quite  uncon- 
nected. Schneider  and  Plehn  seem  to 
make  the  same  confusion  (see  Plehn, 
Lesbiaca,  p.  15). 

'  Xenopn.  Ilellen.  i.  6, 24-25;  Diodor. 
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with  inferior  numbers — 120  triremes  against  150.  His 
fleet  was  oflf  Cape  Malea,  where  the  crews  took  their 
suppers,  on  the  same  evening  as  the  Athenians  supped  at  the 
opposite  islands  of  Ai^nusas.  It  was  his  project  to  sail  across 
the  intermediate  channel  in  the  night,  and  attack  them  in  the 
morning  before  they  were  prepared  ;  but  violent  wind  and 
rain  forced  him  to  defer  all  movement  till  day-light  On  the 
ensuing  morning  both  parties  prepared  for  the  greatest  naval 
encounter  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  war. 
Kallikratidas  was  advised  by  his  pilot,  the  Megarian  Hermon, 
to  retire  for  the  present  without  fighting,  inasmuch  as  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  the  advantage  of  thirty  triremes  over  him 
in  number.  He  replied  that  flight  was  disgraceful,  and  that 
Sparta  would  be  no  worse  off'  even  if  he  should  perish.^  The 
answer  was  one  congenial  to  his  chivalrous  nature ;  and  we 
may  well  conceive,  that  having  for  the  last  two  or  three  months 
been  lord  and  master  of  the  sea,  he  recollected  his  own  haughty 
message  to  Konon,  and  thought  it  dishonour  to  incur  or 
deserve,  by  retiring,  the  like  taunt  upon  himself.  We  may 
remark,  too,  that  the  disparity  of  numbers,  though  serious,  was 
by  no  means  such  as  to  render  the  contest  hopeless,  or  to 
serve  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  retreat  to  one  who  prided 
himself  on  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  courage. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshalled,  that  its  great  strength 
was  placed  in  the  two  wings ;  in  each  of  which  there  The  two 
were  sixty  Athenian  ships,  distributed  into  four  equal  s^ued^ 
divisions,  each  division  commanded  by  a  general.    Of  ^m^uve 
the  four  squadrons  of  fifteen  ships  each,  two  were  reve*JSd**^ 
placed  in  front,  two  to  support  them  in  the  rear.  E^i^of, 
Aristokratfis  and   Diomedon  commanded  the  two  '**•''*'• 
front  squadrons  of  the  left  division,  Periklfis  and  Erasinid^ 
the  two  squadrons  in  the  rear :  on  the  right  division,  Proto- 
machus  and  Thrasyllus  commanded  the  two  in  front,  Lysias 
and  Aristogenfis  the  two  in  the  rear.     The  centre,  wherein 
were  the  Samians  and  other  allies,  was  left  weak  and  all  in 
single  line  :  it  appears  to  have  been  exactly  in  front  of  one  of 
the  isles  of  Arginusae,  while  the  two  other  divisions  were  to 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  32 ;  Diodor. 
xiii.  97,  98 — the  latter  reports  terrific 
omens  beforehand  for  the  generals. 

The  answer  has  been  a  memorable 


one,  more  than  once  adverted  to— 
Plutarch,  Laconic  Apophthegm,  p.  832; 
Cicero,  De  Ofliic.  i.  24, 
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the  right  and  left  of  that  isle.  We  read  with  some  surprise 
that  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  arranged  by  single 
ships,  because  it  sailed  better  and  manoeuvred  better  than  the 
Athenians ;  who  formed  their  right  and  left  divisions  in  deep 
order,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the  enemy  from 
performing  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of  the  diekplus  and  the 
periplus.^  It  would  seem  that  the  Athenian  centre,  having 
the  land  immediately  in  its  rear,  was  supposed  to  be  better 
protected  against  an  enemy  "  sailing  through  the  line  out  to 
the  rear  and  sailing  round  about "  than  the  other  divisions, 
which  were  in  the  open  waters ;  for  which  reason  it  was  left 
weak,  with  the  ships  in  single  line.  But  the  fact  which  strikes 
us  the  most  is,  that  if  we  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  we  shall  find  that  this  diekplus  and  periplus  were  the 
special  manoeuvres  of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  continued  to  be 
so  even  down  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
being  at  first  absolutely  unable  to  perform  them  at  all,  and 
continuing  for  a  long  time  to  perform  them  far  less  skilfully 
than  the  Athenians.  Now,  the  comparative  value  of  both 
parties  is  reversed :  the  superiority  of  nautical  skill  has  passed 
to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies :  the  precautions  whereby 
that  superiority  is  neutralized  or  evaded,  are  forced  as  a  neces- 
sity on  the  Athenians.  How  astonished  would  the  Athenian 
admiral  Phormion  have  been,  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the 
fleets  and  the  order  of  battle  at  Arginusae ! 

Kallikratidas  himself,  with  the  ten  Lacedaemonian  ships, 
Battle  of  was  on  the  right  of  his  fleet :  on  the  left  were  the 
^a""^~  Boeotians  and  Euboeans,  under  the  Boeotian  admiral 
monbnl^""  Thrasondas.  The  battle  was  long  and  obstinately 
luiukra-  contested,  first  by  the  two  fleets  in  their  original 
tidas.  order  ;  afterwards,  when  all  order  was  broken,  by 

scattered  ships  mingled  together  and  contending  in  individual 
combat.  At  length  the  brave  Kallikratidas  perished.  His 
ship  was  in  the  act  of  driving  against  the  ship  of  an  enemy, 
and  he  himself  probably  (like  Brasidas  *  at  Pylus)  had  planted 
himself  on  the  forecastle,  to  be  the  first  in  boarding  the  enemy 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  31.    OSrw  5* 
SiSoicv*  x**jP®''  y^P  (w\€OP.     At   8i  rmy 


tXovv  wap€(rK€vaafi4yeUf  Sub  rh  /ScArior 

Contrast  this  with  Thucyd.  iL  84-89 
(the  speech  of  Phormion),  iv.  12,  vii.36. 


trai  M  fuois,  &s  irphs  didiarkow  Koi  irfpi-         '  See  Thucyd.  iv.  1 1. 
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or  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  boarding  him — when  the 
shock,  arising  from  impact,  threw  him  off  his  footing,  so  that 
he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.^  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragement springing  from  his  death,  the  ten  Lacedaemonian 
triremes  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  his,  and  nine  of  them 
were  destroyed  or  disabled.  At  length  the  Athenians  were 
victorious  in  all  parts :  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  gave  way,  and 
their  flight  became  general,  partly  to  Chios,  partly  to  Phokaea. 
More  than  sixty  of  their  ships  were  destroyed,  over  and  above 
the  nine  Lacedaemonian,  seventy-seven  in  all ;  making  a  total 
loss  of  above  the  half  of  the  entire  fleet  The  loss  of  the 
Athenians  was  also  severe — amounting  to  twenty-five  triremes. 
They  returned  to  Arginusae  afler  the  battle.* 

The  victory  of  Ai^nusae  afforded  the  most  striking  proof 
how  much  the  democratical  energy  of  Athens  could  it  would 
yet  accomplish,  in  spite  of  so  many  years  of  exhaust-  bStw^ifor" 
ing  war.     But  far  better  would  it  have  been,  if  her  Sr«  for*^** 
energy  on  this  occasion  had  been  less  efficacious  and  KlmJra?^ 
successful.     The  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  ^^^ 
and  the  death  of  their  admirable  leader — we  must  a'Arginusas. 
take  the  second  as  inseparable  from  the  first,  since  Kalli- 
kratidas  was  not  the  man  to  survive  a  defeat — were  signal 
mbfortunes  to  Athens  herself.     If  Kallikratidas  had  gained 
the  victory  and  survived  it,  he  would  certainly  have  been  the 
man  to  close  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  for  Mityltefi  must  im- 
mediately have  surrendered,  and  Konon  with  all  the  Athenian 
fleet  ther^  blocked  up  must  have  become  his  prisoners ;  which 
circumstance,  coming  at  the  back  of  a  defeat,  would  have 
rendered  Athens  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  tolerable  terms 
of  peace.    Now  to  have  the  terms  dictated  at  a  moment  when 
her  power  was  not  wholly  prostrate,  by  a  man  like  Kallikra- 
'  tidas,  free  from  corrupt  personal  ambition,  and  of  a  generous 
Pan-Hellenic  patriotism — would  have  been  the  best  fate  which 
at  this  moment  could  befall  her ;  while  to  the  Grecian  world 
generally,  it  would  have  been  an  unspeakable  benefit,  that  in 
the  re-organization  which  it  was  sure  to  undergo  at  the  close 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33.  iwd  ii  |  of  confidence.  See  an  excellent  note  of 
^MXXucpariias  tc  ififiaXalaris  rrjs  <'««bj  j  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  iv.  12 — respect- 
o^nrtffifp  is  r^v  Bdkaaffav  ^^KwiffBri,  &c.  '  ing  the  description  given  by  Diooorus 

The  details  given  by  Diodorus  about  ,  of  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  at  Pylus. 
this  battle  and  the  exploits  of  Kalli-  ;      •  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  34 ;  Diodor. 
lu'atidas  are  at  once  prolix  and  unworthy  '  xiii.  99,  100. 
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of  the  war,  the  ascendant  individual  of  the  moment  should 
be  penetrated  with  devotion  to  the  great  ideas  of  Hellenic 
brotherhood  at  home,  and  Hellenic  independence  against  the 
foreigner.  The  near  prospect  of  such  a  benefit  was  opened 
by  that  rare  chance  which  threw  Kallikratidas  into  the 
command,  enabled  him  not  only  to  publish  his  lofty  pro- 
fession of  faith,  but  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon 
it,  and  for  a  time  floated  him  on  towards  complete  success. 
Nor  were  the  envious  gods  ever  more  envious,  than  when  they 
frustrated,  by  the  disaster  of  Arginuss,  the  consummation 
which  they  had  thus  seemed  to  promise.  The  pertinence  of 
these  remarks  will  be  better  understood  in  the  next  chapter, 
when  I  come  to  recount  the  actual  winding  up  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  under  the  auspices  of  the  worthless,  but  able 
Lysander.  It  was  into  his  hands  that  the  command  was  re- 
transferred  :  a  transfer  almost  from  the  best  of  Greeks  to 
the  worst  We  shall  then  see  how  much  the  sufferings  of  the 
Grecian  world,  and  of  Athens  especially,  were  aggravated  by 
his  individual  temper  and  tendencies — and  we  shall  then  feel 
by  contrast,  how  much  would  have  been  gained  if  the  com- 
mander armed  with  such  great  power  of  dictation  had  been  a 
Pan-Hellenic  patriot  To  have  the  sentiment  of  that  patriotism 
enforced,  at  a  moment  of  break-up  and  re-arrangement 
throughout  Greece,  by  the  victorious  leader  of  the  day,  with 
single-hearted  honesty  and  resolution,  would  have  been  a 
stimulus  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  Grecian  mind  such  as 
no  other  combination  of  circumstances  could  have  /umishedL 
The  defeat  and  death  of  Kallikratidas  was  thus  even  more 
deplorable  as  a  loss  to  Athens  and  Greece,  than  to  Sparta 
herself.  To  his  lofty  character  and  patriotism,  even  in  so 
short  a  career,  we  vainly  seek  a  parallel. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Eteonikus 
Safe  escape  ^it  Mitylfiufi  by  the  admiral's  signal-boat  As  soon 
an/hS""  as  he  heard  it,  he  desired  the  crew  of  the  signal-boat 
SiuylS^to  to  say  nothing  to  any  one,  but  to  go  again  out  of  the 
^******'  harbour,  and  then  return  with  wreaths  and  shouts  of 
triumph — crying  out  that  Kallikratidas  had  gained  thevictoiy 
and  had  destroyed  or  captured  all  the  Athenian  ships.  All 
suspicion  of  the  reality  was  thus  kept  from  Konon  and  the 
besieged ;  while  Eteonikus  himself,  affecting  to  believe  the  news, 
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oflfered  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ;  but  gave  orders  to  all 
the  triremes  to  take  their  meal  and  depart  afterwards  without 
losing  a  moment ;  directing  the  masters  of  the  trading-ships 
also  to  put  their  property  silently  aboard,  and  get  off  at  the 
same  time.  And  thus,  with  little  or  no  delay,  and  without 
the  least  obstruction  from  Konon,  all  these  ships,  triremes 
and  merchantmen,  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  were  carried 
off  in  safety  to  Chios,  the  wind  being  fair,  Eteonikus  at  the 
same  time  withdrew  his  land-forces  to  Methymna,  burning  his 
camp.  Konon  thus  finding  himself  unexpectedly  at  liberty, 
put  to  sea  with  his  ships  when  the  wind  had  become  calmer, 
and  joined  the  main  Athenian  fleet,  which  he  found  already 
on  its  way  from  Arg^nusae  to  Mitylfenfi.  The  fleet  presently 
came  to  Mityl£n6,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  make  an 
attack  on  Chios  ;  whi9h  attack  proving  unsuccessful,  they 
went  forward  to  their  ordinary  station  at  Samos.^ 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Arginusae  diffused  joy  and  triumph 
at  Athens.    All  the  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  jovof 
armament  were  manumitted  and  promoted,  according  the  l\ao^ 
to  promise,  to  the  rights  of  Plataeans  at  Athens — a  donam^g 
qualified  species  of  citizenship.    Yet  the  joy  was  f7^dJtthc 
poisoned  by  another  incident  which  became  known  ^^n 
at  the  same  time,  raising  sentiments  of  a  totally  S^*SS*^ 
opposite  character,  and  ending  in  one  of  the  most  JSc^Sp 
gloomy  and  disgraceful  proceedings  in  all  Athenian  bl*3e?** 
history. 

Not  only  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  floating  about  on 
the  water  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial,  but  the  wrecks 
had  not  been  visited  to  preserve  those  who  were  yet  living. 
The  first  of  these  two  points,  even  alone,  would  have  sufficed 
to  excite  a  painful  sentiment  of  wounded  piety  at  Athens. 
But  the  second  point,  here  an  essential  part  of  the  same 
omission,  inflamed  that  sentiment  into  shame^  grief>  and 
indignation  of  the  sharpest  character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Diodorus  and  many  other 
writers  take  notice  of  the  first  point,  either  exclusively,*  or  at 


*  Xenoph.  Hellexu  L  6,  58 ;  Diodor. 
xiiL  100. 

*  See  tiie  narrative  of  Diodorus  (xiii. 
100,  loi,  102),  where  nothing  is  men- 
tioned except  about   picking   up  the 


floating  dead  bodies — about  the  crime, 
and  ofience  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  of 
omitting  to  secure  burial  to  so  many 
dead  bodies.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
fancied  that  there  were  any  /hnng  bodies^ 
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least  with  slight  reference  to  the  second ;  which  latter,  neverthe- 
statc  of  the  ^^ss,  stands  as  far  the  gravest  in  the  estimate  of  every 
the'dS^yid  inipartial  critic,  and  was  also  the  most  violent  in  its 
thc^c'irfcft  effect  upon  Athenian  feelings.  Twenty-five  Athenian 
in  them.  trfrcmes  had  been  ruined  along  with  most  of  their 
crews ;  that  is,  lay  heeled  over  or  disabled,  with  their 
oars  destroyed,  no  masts,  nor  any  means  of  moving — mere 
hulls  partially  broken  by  the  impact  of  an  enemy's  ship,  and 
gradually  filling  and  sinking.  The  original  crew  of  each  was 
200  men.  The  field  of  battle  (if  we  may  use  that  word  for  a 
space  of  sea)  was  strewed  with  these  wrecks ;  the  men  re- 
maining on  board  being  helpless  and  unable  to  get  away — for 
the  ancient  trireme  carried  no  boat,  nor  any  aids  for  escape. 
And  there  were  moreover,  floating  about,  men  who  had  fallen 
overboard,  or  were  trying  to  save  their  lives  by  means  of 


or  that  it  was  a  question  between  life 
and  death  to  so  many  of  the  crews. 

Whereas  if  we  follow  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  7),  we  shall  see 
that  the  question  is  put  throughout 
about  picking  up  the  living  men — the 
shipwrecked  men^  or  the  men  belonging 
to,  and  still  living  aboard  of,  the  broken 
ships — i.v€\€<rO(u  rohs  vavayohSf  robs  ivc- 
rvxovyras^  rov5  Korab^yras  (Hellen.  ii, 
3,  32) :  compare  especially  ii.  3,  35 — 
irXetv  ^irl  ris  KoraMuKuia^  vavs  lud  robs 
in'  abray  iivBp^ovs  (i.  6,  36).  The 
word  vavaybs  does  not  mean  a  dead 
body,  but  a  living  man  who  has  suf- 
fered shipwreck  i  liavayhs  liic«,  l^yof, 
affvAjrrov  y4vos  (says  Menelaus,  Eurip. 
Helen.  4S7) :  also  407 — Kal  vv¥  rdXas 
yavayhSf  iiwo\4<Tas  <f>i\ovs  'E|^ccrov  is 
yrjy  T^yJe,  &c,  again  538.  It  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  naufragus — 
'*mers&  rate  naufragus  assem  Dum 
rogat,  et  pict&  se  tempestate  tuetur" 
(Juvenal,  xiv.  301).  Tnucydid^s  does 
not  use  the  word  vtmayobs^  but  speaks 
of  Tobs  ytKpobs  koI  rh,  yavayla,  meaning 
by  the  latter  word  the  damaged  ships 
with  every  person  and  thing  on  board. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Schneider  and 
most  other  commentators  on  Xenophon, 
Sturz  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteum  (v. 
dyalptffis),  Stallbaum  ad  Platon.  Apol. 
Socrat.  c.  20,  p.  32,  Sievers,  Comment, 
ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  31,  Forchham- 
mer.  Die  Athener  una  Sokrat^  p.  30- 
31,  Berlin,  1837, — and  others — all  treat 
this  event  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a 
question  of  picking  up  dead  bodies  for 


sepulture.  This  is  a  complete  misinter- 
pretation of  Xenophon  ;  not  merely  be- 
cause the  word  ycBuayhs,  which  he  uses 
four  several  times,  means  a  living  person^ 
but  because  there  are  two  ouicr  pas- 
sages, which  leave  absolutely  no  doubt 
alx>ut  the  matter — Ilap^A^c  hi  m  is 
t^y  iiacXrifflayt  (pdffKvy  iwi  rc^ovs  iXfl- 
rcoy  (roffOTjyai'  itritrriKKfty  8'  air^ 
robs  iwoWvfiiyovs,  iktf  <rt^$pf 
iiwetyytiKai  r^  B^ifUfj  Zrt  oi  trrpa- 
rriyol  oIk  ity^lKoyro  robs  kpio* 
rovs  bwip  rrjs  irarpiios  y^yofti^ 
yovs,  Agam  (ii.  3,  35),  Theramcncs, 
when  vindicating  himsdif  before  the 
oligarchy  of  Thirty  two  years  after- 
wards for  his  conduct  in  accusing  the 
generals,  says  that  the  generals  brought 
their  own  destruction  upon  themselves 
by  accusing  him  first,  and  by  saying  that 
the  men  on  the  disabled  ships  might 
have  been  saved  with  proper  diligence — 
<pd<rKoyr€S  yhp  (the  generals)  oior  rf 
tjyat  a£<rat  robs  &y9pas,  irpoi' 
fi€yoi  abrobs  itfro\4tr$ett,  iwowki- 
oyrts  ^X^^^-  These  passages  place  the 
p)oint  beyond  dispute,  that  the  generals 
were  accused  of  having  neglected  to 
save  the  lives  of  men  on  the  point  of 
being  drowned,  and  who  by  tJk^ar 
neglect  afterwards  were  drowned — not 
of  having  neglected  to  pick  up  dead 
bodies  for  sepiDture.  This  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  commentators  is  here  of 
the  gravest  import  It  alters  completely 
the  criticisms  on  the  proceedings  at 
Athens. 
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accidental  spars  or  empty  casks.  It  was  one  of  the  privileges 
of  a  naval  victory,  that  the  party  who  gained  it  could  sail  over 
the  field  of  battle,  and  thus  assist  their  own  helpless  or 
wounded  comrades  aboard  the  disabled  ships ;  ^  taking  captive, 
or  sometimes  killing  the  corresponding  persons  belonging  to 
the  enemy.  According  even  to  the  speech  made  in  the 
Athenian  public  assembly  afterwards,  by  Euryptolemus,  the 
defender  of  the  accused  generals,  there  were  twelve  triremes 
with  their  crews  on  board  lying  in  the  condition  just  described. 
This  is  an  admission  by  the  defence,  and  therefore  the  mini- 
mum of  the  reality :  there  cannot  possibly  have  been  fewer, 
but  there  were  probably  several  more,  out  of  the  whole  twenty- 
five  stated  by  Xenophon.*  No  step  being  taken  to  preserve 
them,  the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  well  as  unwounded, 
of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned  as  each 
disabled  ship  went  down.  If  any  of  them  escaped,  it  was  by 
unusual  goodness  of  swimming — by  finding  some  fortunate 
plank  or  spar — at  any  rate  by  the  disgrace  of  throwing  away 
their  arms,  and  by  some  method  such  as  no  wounded  man 
would  be  competent  to  employ.  x 

The  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  communicated  the 
victory,  made  known  at  the  same  time  the  loss  sustained 


*  See  Thucyd.  i.  50,  Ji. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  6,  34.  'Ami- 
Xarro  ih  ruv  yukv  'ABi^PtUoty  r^s  ir4pT€ 
no)  ^ovuf  atrrots  iy^pcurir,  imht  6xJyny 
rw  wp6s  r^y  y%¥  vpoo-<yffx0^rr«y. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  and  Mr.  Mitford 
in  his  History,  express  surprise  at  the 
discrepancy  between  the  number  twelve 
which  appears  in  the  speech  of  Eury- 
ptolemus, and  the  number  twenty-five 
given  by  Xenophon. 

Bat,  first,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
Xenophon  to  guarantee  those  assertions 
ts  to  matters  of  fact  which  he  gives  as 
coming  from  Euryptolemus;  who,  as  an 
advocate  speaking  in  the  assembly, 
nught  take  great  liberties  wiUi  the 
truth. 

Next,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  total 
number  of  ships  ruined  or  disabled  in 
^on:  Euryptolemus  speaks  of  the 
total  number  of  wrecks  afloat  and  ca- 
pable of  beinfi;  visited  so  as  to  rescue  the 
sufferers  at  the  subseauent  moment  when 
Ac  generals  directed  the  squadron  under 
Theramente  to  fi;o  out  for  the  rescue. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  generals 


went  back  to  Arginusse  from  the  battle, 
and  there  determined  (according  to  their 
own  statement)  to  send  out  from  thence 
a  squadron  for  visiting  the  wrecks.  A 
certain  interval  of  time  must  therefore 
have  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the 
action,  and  the  order  given  to  Thera- 
men^s.  During  that  interval,  undoubt- 
edly some  of  the  disabled  diips  went 
down  or  came  to  pieces :  if  we  are  to 
believe  Euryptolemus,  thirteen  out  of 
the  twenty-five  must  have  thus  disap- 
peared, so  that  their  crews  were  already 
drowned,  and  no  more  than  twelve  re- 
mained floating  for  Theramen^  to  visit, 
even  had  he  been  ever  so  active  and 
ever  so  much  favoured  by  weather. 

I  distrust  the  statement  of  Eury- 
ptolemus, and  believe  that  he  most 
probably  underrated  the  number.  But 
assuming  him  to  be  correct,  this  will 
only  show  how  much  the  generals  were 
to  blame  (as  we  shall  hereafter  remaik) 
for  not  having  seen  to  the  visitation  of 
the  wrecks  before  they  went  back  to 
their  moorings  at  Arginusse. 
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in  obtaining  it.  It  announced,  doubtless,  the  fact  which  we 
Despatch  of  read  in  Xenophon,  that  twenty-five  Athenian  tri- 
toA^ns,  remes  had  been  lost,  with  nearly  all  their  crews; 
thataJtorm  Specifying,  we  may  be  sure,  the  name  of  each 
ventSuiem  trireme  which  had  so  perished  ;  for  each  trireme  in 
tKrown-?  the  Athenian  navy,  like  modem  ships,  had  its  own 
*"*  "*"•  name.*  It  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  no  step 
whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  victorious  survivors  to  save 
their  wounded  and  drowning  countrymen  on  board  the 
sinking  ships.  A  storm  had  arisen  (such  was  the  reason 
assigned),  so  violent  as  to  render  all  such  intervention  totally 
impracticable.^ 

It  is  so  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Grecian  history, 
Justifiable  *^  presume  the  Athenian  people  to  be  a  set  of 
w™ndS**  children  or  madmen,  whose  feelings  it  is  not  worth 
tfTAthl?''^  while  to  try  and  account  for — ^that  I  have  been 
t"iS^c^cite-  obliged  to  state  these  circumstances  somewhat  at 
Sri^'Svw  length,  in  order  to  show  that  the  mixed  sentiment 
drot^ed  excited  at  Athens  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
men.  Arginusae  was  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable.  Along 

with  joy  for  the  victory,  there  was  blended  horror  and  remorse 
at  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  the  brave  men  who  had  helped  to 
gain  it,  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded  The  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  crews  of  these  lost  triremes  were  of  course 
foremost  in  the  expression  of  such  indignant  emotion.  The 
narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  and  confused  as  well  as  unfair, 
presents  this  emotion  as  if  it  were  something  causeless,  fac- 
titious, pumped  up  out  of  the  standing  irascibility  of  the 
multitude  by  the  artifices  of  Theramends,  Kallixenus,  and  a 
few  others.  But  whatever  may  have  been  done  by  these 
individuals  to  aggravate  the  public  excitement,  or  pervert  it 
to  bad  purposes,  assuredly  the  excitement'  itself  was  spon- 


'  Boeckh,  in  his  instrnctivc  volume — 
Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seewesen 
(vii.  p.  84  seg.) — gives,  from  inscriptions, 
a  long  list  of  the  names  of  Athenian 
triremes  between  B.C.  356  and  322.  All 
the  names  are  feminine  :  some  curious. 
We  have  a  long  list  also  of  the  Athenian 
ship-builders :  since  the  name  of  the 
builder  is  commonly  stated  in  the  in- 
scription along  with  that  of  the  ship — 
EHx^RiSf  'AAff|ifU(ov  Ijpyor — Scip^r,  | 


* ApurroKpdr ovf  tpyitv — *EXffv0cp/«» 
*Apx*y4m  fpyov — ^'Ev/Sci^is,  AiwMTfil- 
rov  (fpyow — AiifiOKparla^  Jfjcupttrrpdinv 
ipyoPt  &C. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  7,  4.  *Ori  ^ 
y^  Mms  &XXov  KoBifwrom  {ol  erpa- 
Ttryolj  /iri<rroX^y  ^irc3c(ffKVf  (TheraroeDib) 
fiapTvptoy  irol  Ifrf/c^roy  oZ  irvpaenry^  ^f 
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taneous,  inevitable,  and  amply  justified.  The  very  thought 
that  so  many  of  the  brave  partners  in  the  victory  had  been  left 
to  drown  miserably  on  the  sinking  hulls,  without  any  effort,  on 
the  part  of  their  generals  and  comrades  near,  to  rescue  them — 
was  enough  to  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities,  public  as  well  as 
private,  of  the  most  passive  nature,  even  in  citizens  who  were 
not  related  to  the  deceased — much  more  in  those  who  were  so. 
To  expect  that  the  Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed  in  the 
delight  of  the  victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who 
had  commanded,  as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of  perishing 
warriors,  and  such  an  omission  of  sympathetic  duty — is,  in 
my  judgement,  altogether  preposterous  ;  and  would,  if  it  were 
true,  only  establish  one  more  vice  in  the  Athenian  people;, 
besides  those  which  they  really  had,  and  the  many  more  with 
which  they  have  been  unjustly  branded. 

The  generab  in  their  public  letter  accounted  for  their 
omission  by  saying  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  The  gene- 
was  too  great  to  allow  them  to  move.  First,  was  this  Sj^ed, 
true  as  matter  of  fact  ?  Next,  had  there  been  time  to  S*^*J****^ 
discharge  the  duty,  or  at  the  least  to  try  and  dis-  ****"«• 
charge  it,  before  the  storm  came  on  to  be  so  intolerable? 
These  points  required  examination.  The  generals,  while 
honoured  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  victory,  were  super- 
seded, and  directed  to  come  home ;  all  except  Konon,  who 
having  been  blocked  up  at  Mitylfinfi,  was  not  concerned  in  the 
question.  Two  new  colleagues,  Philoklfis  and  Adeimantus, 
were  named  to  go  out  and  join  him.*  The  generals  probably 
received  the  notice  of  their  recall  at  Samos,  and  came  home  in 
consequence;  reaching  Athens  seemingly  about  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October — the  battle  of  Arginusae 
having  been  fought  in  August  406  B.C.  Two  of  the  generals, 
however,  Protomachus  and  Aristogenfis,  declined  to  come: 
warned  of  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and  not  confiding  in 
their  own  case  to  meet  it,  they  preferred  to  pay  the  price  of 
voluntary  exile.  The  other  six,  Periklfis,  Lysias,  Diomedon, 
Erasinid^s,  Aristokratfis,  and  Thrasyllus  (Archestratus,  one  of 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  l ;  Diodor.  xii. 
loi — M  fi\v  rp  W«fp  robs  trrpceniyohs 
Mrow,  4v\  Bi  r^  ircpiZScir  itrd^ovs  robs 
nip  T^f  iiytfUHrias  TfTfXfirtTjic^of,  x«- 
AfVMs  HurtBriffOi', 


I  have  before  remarked  that  Diodorus 
makes  the  mistake  of  talking  about 
nothing  but  dead  bodies^  in  place  of 
the  living  vcatoyoX  spoken  of  by  Xeno- 
phon. 
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the  original  ten,  having  died  at  Mitylfinfe  *),  came  without  thdr 
two  colleagues ;  an  unpleasant  augury  for  the  result 

On  their  first  arrival,  Arched^mus,  at  that  time  an  accept- 
Examina-  able  popular  orator,  and  exercising  some  magistracy 
graerau  or  high  office  which  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out,* 
Senate  and  imposed  upou  Erasiuid^s  a  fine  to  that  limited 
at  Athens,  amouut  which  was  within  the  competence  of  magis- 
strates  without  the  sanction  of  the  Dikastery — and  accused 
him  besides  before  the  Dikastery ;  partly  for  general  mis- 
conduct in  his  command,  partly  on  the  specific  charge  of 
having  piu'loined  some  public  money  on  its  way  from  the 
Hellespont  Erasinidds  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  be  imprisoned,  either  until  the  money  was  made  good,  or 
perhaps  until  farther  examination  could  take  place  into  the 
other  alleged  misdeeds. 

This  trial  of  Erasinid^s  took  place  before  the  generals  were 
summoned  before  the  Senate  to  give  their  formal  exposition 
respecting  the  recent  battle  and  the  subsequent  n^lect  of  the 
drowning  men.  And  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  Arched^mus 
wished  to  impute  to  Erasinid^s  exclusively,  apart  from  the 
other  generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect ;  a  distinction,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  not  wholly  unfounded  If  however  any  such 
design  was  entertained,  it  did  not  succeed.  When  the  generals 
went  to  explain  their  case  before  the  Senate,  the  decision  of 
that  body  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  all  of  them,  though 
we  have  no  particulars  of  the  debate  which  passed.  On  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator   Timokratfis,^  a  resolution  was 


'  Lysias,  Orat.  xxi.  {*AiroKoyia  A«po- 
ZoKias)  sect  vii. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  2.  Arche- 
d^mus  is  described  as  r^s  AcjccXcIot 
^Ti/AcXo^/Acros.  What  is  meant  by  these 
words,  none  of  the  commentators  can 
explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
text  must  be  cornipt.  Some  conjecture 
like  that  of  Dobree  seems  plausible ; 
some  words  like  t^j  H^itdrris  or  t^j 
8(KaTc^o-c«f — having  reference  to  the 
levying  of  the  tithe  in  the  Hellespont ; 
which  would  furnish  reasonable  ground 
for  the  proceeding  of  Arch^6mus 
against  Erasinid^s. 

The  office  held  by  Arched^mus,  what- 
ever it  was,  must  have  been  sufficiently 
exalted  to  confer  upon  him  the  power  of 
imposing   the   fine   of  limited   amount 


called  hrifiok-fi, 

I  hesitate  to  identify  this  Arched^ns 
with  the  person  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  ii.  9. 
There  seems  no  similarity  at  all  in  the 
points  of  character  noticed. 

The  popular  orator  Archedemus  was 
derided  by  Eupolis  and  Aristophan^ 
as  having  sore  eyes,  and  as  havii^  got 
his  citizenship  without  a  proper  title  to 
it  (see  Aristophan.  Ran.  419-5S8,  with 
the  Scholia).  He  also  is  charged  in  a 
line  of  an  oration  of  Lysias  with  having 
embezzled  the  public  money  (Lysias 
cont  Alkibiad.  sect  25,  Orat  xiv.). 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  3.  T^toxpiC- 
Tow  B*  ^MtnoSf  8ti  kuI  rohs  iXkovs 
Xph   ^fO^vras  is  rhy  Brjfioy  wapa.^' 
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passed  thkt  the  other  five  generals  present  should  be  placed  in 
custody,  as  well  as  Erasinidfis,  and  thus  handed  over  to  the 
public  assembly  for  consideration  of  the  case.^ 

The  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  generals 
were  brought  before  it    We  are  here  told  who  it  was  Debate  m 
that  appeared  as  their  principal  accuser,  along  with  assembly- 
several  others ;  though  unfortunately  we  are  left  to  accSTSe* 
guess  what  were  the  topics  on  which  they  insisted.  ffS^of"* 
Theramends  was  the  man  who  denounced  them  most  SJJTthf  '** 
vehemently,  as  guilty  of  leaving  the  crews  of  the  men.    ^ 
disabled  triremes  to  be  drowned,  and  of  neglecting  all  efforts 
to  rescue  them.     He  appealed  to  their  own  public  letter  to 
the  people,  officially  communicating  the  victory;  in  which 
letter  they  made  no  mention  of  having  appointed  any  one 
to  undertake  the  duty,  nor  of  having  any  one  to  blame  for 
not  performing  it    The  omission  therefore  was  wholly  their 
own :  they  might  have  performed  it,  and  ought  to  be  punished 
for  so  cruel  a  breach  of  duty. 

The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  Theramenfis.  We  have  had  occasion  to  follow  gg-^t  ^f  ^^ 
him,  during  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  SJ^rhSl- 
a  long-sighted  as  well  as  tortuous  politician  :  he  had  2*^^^^ 
since  been  in  high  military  command,  a  partaker  in  a»««nbiy. 
victory  with  AlkibiadSs  at  Kyzikus  and  elsewhere ;  and  he 
had  served  as  trierarch  in  the  victory  of  Arginusae  itself.  His 
authority  therefore  was  naturally  high,  and  told  for  much, 
when  he  denied  the  justification  which  the  generals  had  set 
up,  founded  on  the  severity  of  the  storm.  According  to  him, 
they  might  have  picked  up  the  drowning  men,  and  ought  to 
have  done  so:  either  they  might  have  done  so  before  the 
storm  came  on — or  there  never  was  any  storm  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  prevent  them :  upon  their  heads  lay  the  responsi- 
bility of  omission.^  Xenophon,  in  his  very  meagre  narrative, 
does  not  tell  us  in  express  words,  that  Theramenfis  con- 
tradicted the  generals  as  to  the  storm.     But  that  he  did  so 


^  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4.  hrtlXoyro  robs  ravayods,   'Ori  fjtky 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4.     Mtrit  Si  ydp    ob^tyht   iWov  KoB^iirrorro,  hrt" 

Tovro,  4KKX.ii<rla  iyirero,  iv  f  r&v  trrpa-  aroXiir  ht^HtUrvt  ftmpritpiop*  koX  Ihr^fi^tuf 

Tiiyw    Kariiy6povs    &XX01    re    jcal  ol  ffrpwnryol  is  r^  iSovXV  'coi   is  rbr 

^Tipafiivris  fidKitrrttfiiKaiovs  ^tycii  Hijfiorf  &\\o  oMy  ahtt&fAtvoi  ^  rhy  x<<* 

A^ywy  \6yoy  v-woax^^^^  ^^^  "^^  **^*  /itova, 

2    D   2 
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contradict  them,  point  blank,  is  implied  distinctly  in  that 
which  Xenophon  alleges  him  to  have  said.  It  seenM  also 
that  Thrasybulus — another  trierarch  at  Arginusae,  and  a  man 
not  only  of  equal  consequence,  but  of  far  more  estimable 
character — concurred  with  Theramenfis  in  this  same  accusa- 
tion of  the  generals,^  though  not  standing  forward  so  pro- 
minently in  the  case.  He  too  therefore  must  have  denied 
the  reality  of  the  storm ;  or  at  least,  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
instant  after  the  battle  or  so  terrible,  as  to  forbid  all  effort 
for  the  relief  of  these  drowning  seamen. 

The  case  of  the  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian 
Defence  of  P"^^^^'  ^^^  Completely  altered  when  men  like  The- 
-uic^*'*^  ramen^s  and  Thrasybulus  stood  forward  as  their 
affirm  that     accusers.    Doubtlcss  what  was  said  by  these  two 

they  had  i         r*  j 

commis-       had  been  said  by  others  before,  in  the  Senate  and 

sioned 

ThenuTienas  elscwherc  I   but  it  was  now  publicly  advanced  by 

himself  to  '  ^  /•    i 

undertake  men  of  influcnce,  as  well  as  perfectly  cognizant  of  the 
fact.  And  we  are  thus  enabled  to  gather  indirectly 
(what  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  studiously  keeping  back 
the  case  against  the  generals,  does  not  directly  bring  forward), 
that  though  the  generals  affirmed  the  storm,  there  were  others 
present  who  denied  it — thus  putting  in  controversy  the  matter 
of  fact,  which  formed  their  solitary  justification.  Moreover 
we  come,  in  following  the  answer  made  by  the  generals  in 
the  public  assembly  to  Theramenfis  and  Thrasybulus — to  a 
new  point  in  the  case,  which  Xenophon  lets  out  as  it  were 
indirectly,  and  in  that  confused  manner  which  pervades  his 
whole  narrative  of  the  transaction  It  is  however  a  new  point 
of  extreme  moment.  The  generals  replied  that  if  any  one 
was  to  blame  for  not  having  picked  up  the  drowning  men, 
it  was  Theramenfe  and  Thrasybulus  themselves ;  for  it  was 
they  two,  to  whom,  together  with  various  other  trierarchs  and 
with  forty-eight  triremes,  the  generals  had  expressly  confided 
the  performance  of  this  duty:   it  was  they  two  who  were 


*  That  Thrasybulus  concurred  with 
Theramen^s  in  accusing  the  generals,  is 
intimated  in  the  reply  which  Xenophon 
represents  the  generals  to  have  made 
(i.  7,  6) — Kol  obx,  8ti  yt  Kartiyo- 
povtrir  rifAwrf  $^a€a¥  4f*wr6fit$a  ^pd," 
rworrct  atroht  atrtovs  tJyeu,  &AA^  rh 


r^y  h^ipttrir. 

The  plural  iranryo^Mru'  shows  that 
Thrasybulus  as  well  as  Theramen^ 
stood  forward  to  accuse  the  generals, 
though  the  latter  was  the  most  promi* 
nent  and  violent. 
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responsible  for  its  omission^  not  the  generals.  Nevertheless 
they  (the  generals)  made  no  charge  against  Theramen^s  and 
Thrasybulus — well  knowing  that  the  storm  had  rendered  the 
performance  of  the  duty  absolutely  impossible,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  a  complete  justification  for  one  as  well  as  for 
the  other.  They  (the  generals)  at  least  could  do  no  more 
than  direct  conipetent  men  like  these  two  trierarchs  to  per- 
form the  task,  and  assign  to  them  an  adequate  squadron  for 
the  purpose  ;  while  they  themselves  with  the  main  fleet  went 
to  attack  Eteonikus,  and  relieve  Mityl^nd.  Diomedon,  one 
of  their  number,  had  wished  after  the  battle  to  employ  all 
the  ships  in  the  fleet  for  the  preservation  of  the  drowning 
men,  without  thinking  of  anything  else  until  that  was 
done.  Erasinidfis,  on  the  contrary,  wbhed  that  all  the  fleet 
should  move  across  at  once  against  Mitylfinfi :  Thrasyllus 
said  that  they  had  ships  enough  to  do  both  at  once. 
Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  each  general  should  set 
apart  three  ships  from  his  division,  to  make  a  squadron  of 
forty-eight  ships  under  Thrasybulus  and  Theramends.  In 
making  these  statements,  the  generals  produced  pilots  and 
others,  men  actually  in  the  battle,  as  witnesses  in  general 
confirmation. 

Here  then,  in  this  debate  before  the  assembly,  were  two  new 
and  important  points  publicly  raised.  First,  Thera-  Reason  why 
menfis  and  Thrasybulus  denounced  the  generals  as  ^j^^***^ 
guilty  of  the  death  of  these  neglected  men :  next,  ^J^^ 
the  generals  affirmed  that  they  had  delegated  the  ^gf**'"' 
duty  to  Theramenfis  and  Thrasybulus  themselves,  despatch. 
If  this  latter  were  really  true,  how  came  the  generals  in  their 
official  despatch  first  sent  home,  to  say  nothing  about  it  ? 
Euryptolemus,  an  advocate  of  the  generals  (speaking  in  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  though  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  same  topics  were  also  urged  in  this  very 
assembly),  while  blaming  the  generals  for  such  omission, 
ascribed  it  to  an  ill-placed  good-nature  on  their  part,  and 
reluctance  to  bring  Theramends  and  Thrasybulus  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  generals  (he  said) 
were  disposed  to  mention  the  fact  in  their  official  despatch, 
but  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Periklfis  and  Diomedon ; 
an  unhappy  dissuasion  (in  his  judgement),  which  Theiamenfis 
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and  Thrasybulus  had  ungratefully  requited  by  turning  round 
and  accusing  them  all.^ 

This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as  to  the 
Different  Intention  of  the  generals  in  wording  the  official 
ri^bV  despatch,  brings  us  to  a  closer  consideration  of  what 
Diodorus.  really  passed  between  them  on  the  one  ^ide,  and 
Theramenfis  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other ;  which  is  difficult 
to  make  out  clearly,  but  which  Diodorus  represents  in  a 
manner  completely  different  from  Xenophon.  Diodorus  states 
that  the  generals  were  prevented  partly  by  the  storm,  partly 
by  the  fatigue  and  reluctance  and  alarm  of  their  own  seamen, 
from  taking  any  steps  to  pick  up  (what  he  calls)  the  dead 
bodies  for  burial — ^that  they  suspected  Theramenfis  and  Thrasy- 
bulus, who  went  to  Athens  before  them,  of  intending  to  accuse 
them  before  the  people — and  that  for  this  reason  they  sent 
home  intimation  to  the  people  that  they  had  given  special 
orders  to  these  two  trierarchs  to  perform  the  duty.  When 
these  letters  were  read  in  the  public  assembly  (Diodorus  says), 
the  Athenians  were  excessively  indignant  against  Thera- 
men^s ;  who  however  defended  himself  effectively  and  com- 
pletely, throwing  the  blame  back  upon  the  generalsw  He  was 
thus  forced,  against  his  own  will  and  in  self-defence,  to  become 
the  accuser  of  the  generals,  carrying  with  hun  his  numerous 
friends  and  partisans  at  Athens.  And  thus  the  generals,  by 
trying  to  ruin  Theramenfis,  finally  brought  condemnation 
upon  themselves.* 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  in  which  it  is  implied 
that  the  generals  never  really  gave  any  special  orders  to 
Theramen^s  and  Thrasybulus,  but  falsely  asserted  afterwards 
that  they  had  done  so,  in  order  to  discredit  the  accusation  of 
Theramenfis  against  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
coincides  with  what  was  asserted  by  Theramenfis  himself  two 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  17.  Eury- 
ptolemus says — KarjiyopA  fih^  oJy  ain&w, 
OTi  IvcKrav  robs  ^vydpxorras, 
fiovKofjiiyovf  iciiiic^tv  ypdfAfiora  rp  re 
fiovXf  Koi  d/ur,  8ti  hrera^eiy  rf  8i}pa- 
fi4y9i  Koi  Bpturvfio^K^  rtrrapmrra  md 
eirra  rpiiiotffuf  &ycA^9ai  robs  ytutarvobs, 
ol  5i  ovK  dyc(Xoyro.  Efra  yvv  r^y  turla^ 
Koufiiv  ix^^^^f^t  iic^tymr  181^  kfiaprai^6y- 

{fn*  iMlvDov  T«  Kol  TW»v  tiK\»y  iiri$oV' 


We  most  here  construe  ^vei^'ar  as 
equivalent  to  dy^um^  or  ^icr^i^ar, 
puicing  a  comma  after  ^vrdpxovras. 
This  is  unusual,  but  not  inadmissible. 
To  persuade  a  man  to  alter  his  opinion 
or  his  conduct  might  be  expressed  by 
ve^cir,  though  it  would  more  properly 
be  expressed  by  &vairc/!9ciy:  see  ^cl^Pif, 
Thucyd.  iii.  32. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  100,  lOi. 
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years  afterwards  in  his  defence  before  the  Thirty — ^that  he 
was  not  the  first  to  accuse  the  generals — they  were  the  first  to 
accuse  him,  affirming  that  they  had  ordered  him  to  undertake 
the  duty,  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  prevent 
him  from  performing  it — they  were  the  persons  who  distinctly 
pronounced  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  be  possible,  while 
he  had  said  from  the  beginning  that  the  violence  of  the  storm 
was  such  as  even  to  forbid  any  movement  in  the  water ; 
much  more,  to  prevent  rescue  of  the  drowning  men.^ 

Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  together, 
in  combination  with  the  subsequent  accusation  and  probaWc 
defence  of  Theramends  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty—  t^/J, 
and  blending  them  so  as  to  reject  as  little  as  possible  ScS^rtSSy 
of  either — I  think  it  probable  that  the  order  for  <x»»»>^«<i- 
picking  up  the  exposed  men  was  really  given  by  the  generals 
to  Theramenfis,  Thrasybulus,  and  other  trierarchs ;  but  that, 
first,  a  fatal  interval  was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  close 
of  the  battle  and  the  giving  of  such  order — next,  that  the 
forty-eight  triremes  talked  of  for  the  service,  and  proposed  ta 
be  furnished  by  drafts  of  three  out  of  each  general's  division, 
were  probably  never  assembled — or  if  they  assembled,  were  sd 
little  zealous  in  the  business  as  to  satisfy  themselves  very  easily 
that  the  storm  was  too  dangerous  to  brave,  and  that  it  was 
now  too  late.  For  when  we  read  the  version  of  the  transaction 
even  as  given  by  Euryptolemus,  we  see  plainly  that  none  of 
the  generals,  except  Diomedon,  was  e^er  in  the  performance 
of  the  task.  It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  of  all  the  eight 
generals,  not  one  of  them  undertook  the  business  in  person, 
although  its  purpose  was  to  save  more  than  a  thousand  drown- 
ing comrades  from  death.*  In  a  proceeding  where  every  interval 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  3,  35.  If  Thera-  |  misrepresented  at  the  later  period  what 
men^Ss  really  did  say,  in  the  actual  dis-  he  had  said  at  the  earlier,  and  that  he 
CQssions  at  Athens  on  the  conduct  of  did  not,  during  the  actual  discussions, 
the  generals,  that  which  he  here  asserts  admit  iht  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as 
himself  to  have  said  (viz.  that  the  vio-  fact  and  justification, 
lence  of  the  storm  rendered  it  impossible  *  The  total  number  of  ships  lost  with 
fos  any  one  to  put  to  sea),  his  accusation  all  their  crews  was  twenty-five,  of  which 
^^gainst  the  generals  must  have  been  the  aggregate  crews  (spring  in  round 
gnmnded  upon  alleging  that  they  might  numl^s)  would  be  5000  men.  Now  we 
have  performed  the  duty  at  an  earner  1  may  fairly  calculate  that  each  one  of  the 
moment ;  before  th^  came  back  from  [  disabled  ships  would  have  on  board 
Ae  battle — ^before  tne  storm  arose —  1  half  her  crew,  or  100  men,  after  the 
before  they  gave  the  order  to  him.  '  action  :  not  more  than  half  would  have 
^ut  I  think  it  most  probable  that  he  \  been  slain  or  dirowned  in  the  combat: 
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even  of  five  minutes  was  precious,  they  go  to  work  in  the  most 
dilatory  manner,  by  determining  that  each  general  shall  furnish 
three  ships  and  no  more,  from  his  division.  Now  we  know 
from  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
battle,  the  ships  on  both  sides  were  much  dispersed.^  Such 
collective  direction  therefore  would  not  be  quickly  realised ; 
nor,  until  all  the  eight  fractions  were  united,  together  with  the 
Samians  and  others,  so  as  to  make  the  force  complete,  would 
Theramen^s  feel  bound  to  go  out  upon  his  preserving  visita- 
tion. He  doubtless  disliked  the  service — as  we  see  that  most 
of  the  generals  did — while  the  crews  also,  who  had  just  got  to 
land  after  having  gained  a  victory,  were  thinking  most  about 
rest  and  refreshment,  and  mutual  congratulations.*  All  were 
glad  to  find  some  excuse  for  staying  in  their  moorings  instead 
of  going  out  again  to  buffet  what  was  doubtless  unfavourable 
weather.  Partly  from  this  want  of  zeal,  coming  in  addition  to 
the  original  delay — partly  from  the  bad  weather — the  duty 
remained  unexecuted,  and  the  seamen  on  board  the  damaged 
ships  were  left  to  perish  unassisted 

But  presently  arose  the  delicate,  yet  unavoidable  question, 
"  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this  sacred  duty 
in  our  official  despatch  to  the  Athenian  people  ?"  Here  the 
generals  differed  among  themselves,  as  Eurjrptolemus  expressly 
states :  Periklfis  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against  the  judge- 
ment of  their  colleagues,  that  in  the  official  despatch  (which 
was  necessarily  such  as  could  be  agreed  to  by  all)  nothing 
should  be  said  about  the  delegation  to  Theramends  and  others ; 
the  whole  omission  being  referred  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm. 
But  though  such  was  the  tenor  of  the  official  report,  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  generals  from  writing  home  and  commu- 
nicating individually  with  their  friends  in  Athens  as  each  might 


Even  ten  disabled  ships  would  thus  con- 
tain looo  living  men,  wounded  and 
unwounded.  It  will  be  seen  therefore 
that  I  have  understated  the  number  of 
lives  in  danger. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33. 

'  We  read  in  ThucydidSs  (vii.  73) 
how  impossible  it  was  to  prevail  on  the 
Syracusans  to  make  any  military  move- 
ment after  their  last  maritime  victory  in 
the  Great  Harbour,  when  they  were  full 
of  triumph,  felicitation,  and  enjoyment. 


They  had  visited  the  wrecks  smd 
picked  up  both  the  living  men  on  board 
and  the  floating  bodies,  before  they  went 
ashore.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Athenians  on  that  occasion  were  so 
completely  overpowered  by  the  im- 
mensity of  their  disaster,  that  they 
never  even  thought  of  asking  permission 
(always  granted  by  the  victois  when 
asked)  to  pick  up  their  dead  or  visit 
their  wrecks  (viii.  72). 
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think  fit ;  and  in  these  unofficial  communications,  from  them 
as  well  as  from  others  who  went  home  from  the  armament — 
communications  not  less  efficacious  than  the  official  despatch 
in  determining  the  tone  of  public  feeling  at  Athens — they  did 
not  disguise  their  convictions  that  the  blame  of  not  performing 
the  duty  belonged  to  Theramenfes.  Having  thus  a  man  like 
Theramends  to  throw  the  blame  upon,  they  did  not  take  pains 
to  keep  up  the  story  of  the  intolerable  storm,  but  intimated 
that  there  had  been  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  performing 
the  duty  if  he  had  chosen.  It  is  this  which  he  accuses  them 
of  having  advanced  against  him,  so  as  to  place  him  as  the 
guilty  man  before  the  Athenian  public :  it  was  this  which  made 
him,  in  retaliation  and  self-defence,  violent  and  unscrupulous 
in  denouncing  them  as  the  persons  really  blameable.^  As  they 
had  made  light  of  the  alleged  storm,  in  casting  the  blame  upon 
him — ^so  he  again  made  light  of  it,  and  treated  it  as  an  insuffi^ 
dent  excuse,  in  his  denunciations  against  them ;  taking  care 
to  make  good  use  of  their  official  despatch,  which  virtually 
exonerated  him,  by  its  silence,  from  any  concern  in  the  matter. 
Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  conceive  the  relations  to  have 
stood  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Thera-  justification 
mente  on  the  other ;  having  regard  to  all  that  is  said  ^u^how*' 
both  in  Xenophon  and  in  Diodorus.  But  the  com-  ThJ'duJ^ 
parative  account  of  blame  and  recrimination  between  g;^  ^^ 
these  two  parties  is  not  the  most  important  feature  Eteonikus. 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  32.  The 
light  in  wnich  I  here  place  the  conduct 
of  Theramenes  is  not  only  coincident 
with  Diodorus,  but  with  the  representa- 
tions of  Kiitias,  the  violent  enemy  of 
Theramenes,  under  the  government 
of  the  Thirty — ^just  before  he  was  going 
to  put  Theramen^  to  death — Olros  94 

VTfwnfySnf  rods  KaraZitrras  ^ABfivtdonf  iv 
rf  ir§fA  \iafiov  vauyMxUh  a^^^'  oIk 
iy9K6 floras  Sfxus  r&y  ffrparriy&y 
kaniyop&r  ditiicr^iPw  ahrohs^  Xva  ad> 
rhs  x^purttBfiii  (Xen.  ui  sup,). 

Here  it  stands  admitted  that  the  first 
impression  at  Athens  was  (as  Diodorus 
states  expressly)  that  Theramen6s  was 
ordered  to  pick  up  the  men  on  the 
wrecks — ^mignt  have  done  it  if  he  had 
taken  proper  pains — and  was  to  blame 
for  not  doing  it.  Now  how  did  this 
impression  arise  ?  Of  course  through 
communications  received  from  the  arma- 


ment itself.  And  when  Theramenes  in 
his  reply  says,  that  the  generals  them- 
selves made  communications  in  the  same 
tenor,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  believe  him  ;  in  spite  of  their  joint 
official  despatch,  wherein  they  made  no 
mention  of  him — and  in  spite  of  their 
speech  in  the  public  assembly  after- 
wards, where  the  previous  official  letter 
fettered  them,  and  prevented  diem 
from  accusing  him,  forcing  them  to 
adhere  to  the  statement  fint  made  of 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  storm. 

The  main  facts  which  we  here  find 
established  even  by  the  enemies  of 
Theramenes,  are — I.  That  Theramenes 
accused  the  generals  because  he  found 
himself  in  danger  of  being  punished 
for  the  neglect.  2.  That  lus  enemies, 
who  charged  him  with  the  breach  of 
duty,  did  not  admit  the  storm  as  an 
excuse  for  Aim, 
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of  the  case.    The  really  serious  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  intensity 
or  instant  occurrence  of  the  storm.     Was  it  really  so  instant 
and  so  dangerous,  that  the  duty  of  visiting  the  wrecks  could 
not  be  performed,  either  before  the  ships  went  back  to  Arginusae, 
or  afterwards  ?     If  we  take  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
apply  them  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  English  navy — ^if 
we  suppose  more  than  looo  seamen,  late  comrades  in  the 
victory,  distributed  among  twenty  damaged  and  helpless  hulls, 
awaiting  the  moment  when  these  hulls  would  fill  and  consign 
them  all  to  a  watery  grave — it  must  have  been  a  frightful  storm 
indeed,  which  would  force  an  English  admiral  even  to  go  back 
to  his  moorings,  leaving  these  men  so  exposed — or  which  would 
deter  him,  if  he  were  at  his  moorings,  from  sending  out  the 
very  first  and  nearest  ships  at  hand  to  save  them.  And  granting 
the  danger  to  be  such,  that  he  hesitated  to  give  the  order,  there 
would  probably  be  found  officers  and  men  to  volunteer  against 
the  most  desperate  risks,  in  a  cause  so  profoundly  moving  all 
their  best  sympathies.     Now  unfortunately  for  the  character 
of  Athenian  generals,  officers,  and  men,  at  Arginusae — for  the 
blame  belongs,  though  in  unequal  proportions,  to  all  of  them — 
there  exists  here  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  storm  on 
this  occasion  was  not  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  Grecian 
seamen  animated  by  an  earnest  and  courageous  sense  of  duty. 
We  have  only  to  advert  to  the  conduct  and  escape  of  Eteonikus 
and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Mitylfinfi  to  Chios;  recol- 
lecting that  Mityl^nd  was  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Kan^  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  from  the  isles  of  Arginusse, 
by  a  channel  only  120  stadia  broad* — about  fourteen  English 
miles.    Eteonikus,  apprised  of  the  defeat  by  the  Peloponnesian 
official  signal-boat,  desired  that  boat  to  go  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  then  to  sail  into  it  again  with  deceptive  false  news,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  gained  a  complete  victory : 
he  then  directed  his  seamen,  after  taking  their  dinners,  to 
depart  immediately,  and  the  masters  of  the  merchant  vessels 
silently  to  put  their  cargoes  aboard  and  get  to  sea  also.    The 
whole  fleet,  triremes  and  merchant  vessels  both,  thus  went  out 
of  the  harbour  of  Mitylfinfi  and  made  straight  for  Chios,  whither 
they  arrived  in  safety ;  the  merchant  vessels  carrying  their  sails, 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617. 
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and  having  what  Xenophon  calls  ''  a  fair  wind."  ^  Now  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  all  this  could  have  taken  place,  had  there 
blown  during  this  time  an  intolerable  storm  between  Mityl^ng 
and  Arginusae.  If  the  weather  was  such  as  to  allow  of  tlie  safe 
transit  of  Eteonikus  and  all  his  fleet  from  Mityldn^  to  Chios — 
it  was  not  such  as  to  form  a  legitimate  obstacle  capable  of 
deterring  any  generous  Athenian  seamen,  still  less  a  respon- 
sible officer,  from  saving  his  comrades  exposed  on  the  wrecks 
near  Arginusae.  Least  of  all  was  it  such  as  ought  to  have 
hindered  the  attempt  to  save  them-— even  if  such  attempt  had 
proved  unsuccessful.  And  here  the  gravity  of  the  sin  consists, 
in  having  remained  inactive  while  the  brave  men  on  the  wrecks 
were  left  to  be  drowned.  All  this  reasoning,  too,  assumes  the 
fleet  to  have  been  already  brought  back  to  its  moorings  at 
Arginusae  ;  discussing  only  how  much  was  practicable  to  effect 
after  that  moment,  and  leaving  untouched  the  no  less  important 
question,  why  the  drowning  men  were  not  picked  up  before  the 
fleet  went  back  ? 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considerations,  indis- 
pensable to  the  fair  appreciation  of  so  memorable  an  pedings  of 
event — in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  S^^^Sic 
feelings  of  the  assembly  and  the  public  of  Athens,  ^^i^ 
when  the  generals  stood  before  them,  rebutting  the  ^^y^J" 
accusations  of  Theramenfis  and  recriminating  in  their  J^^^  SSSJ^ 
turn  against  him.    The  assembly  had  before  them  a»«nWy- 
the  grave  and  deplorable  fact,  that  several  hundreds  of  brave 
seamen  had  been  suffered  to  drown  on  the  wrecks,  without  the 
least  effort  to  rescue  them.     In  explanation  of  this  fact,  they 
had  not  only  no  justification,  at  once  undisputed  and  satis- 
factory— but  not  even  any  straightforward,  consistent,  and 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  37.  *Ert6yueos 
^  ^ft8^  iKuvoi  (the  signal-boat  with 
news  of  the  pretended  victory)  itor^- 
TAfor,  I9vc  rk  titayydJua,  koX  ro7s  <rrpa- 
Ti^au  irapi^TTfiXff  Sctiryoiroiffidr^ai  ica2 
fots  iyat6pois^  rk  xfiifucera  trimwp  M^- 
Ithnnn  is  rk  irAoia  &voirXciy  is  Xtor, 
V  W  rb  wptvfia  otpioVf  iuSl  rks  rpt- 
ip*is  T^^f  raxi^rrip,  Ainhs  9h  rh  iM(hy 
^"ny^f  is  riiy  MtiHfur/iyy  rh  vrpvr&it^v 
^Mj^p^of.  K6¥mv  8^  Ha$*\x6ffaa  rks 
^it  iit%\  0I  Tff  -woXifJkioi  kvoi^Bpdiuffw^, 
«ai  6  Jkvtuos  tbZiairtpos  ^p,  kirtuf' 
J^iToj rots  Mrivaiois  ^8iy  hntyiUvois  iKr&¥ 
^fywowTuy^  iippofft  rk  wtpl  *ErcoWicov. 


One  sees  by  the  expression  used  "by 
Xenophon  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
Konon — that  ne  went  out  of  the  har- 
bour '*as  soon  as  the  wind  became 
calmer" — that  it  blew  a  strong  wind, 
though  in  a  direction  favourable  to  carry 
the  fleet  of  Eteonikus  to  Chios.  Konon 
was  under  no  particular  motive  to  go 
out  immediately:  he  could  afford  to 
wait  until  the  wind  became  quite  calm. 
The  important  fact  is,  that  wind  and 
weather  were  perfectly  compatible  with, 
indeed  even  favourable  to,  the  escape 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Mitylone 
toXThios. 
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uncontradicted  statement  of  facts.  There  were  discrepancies 
among  the  generals  themselves,  comparing  their  official  with 
their  unofficial,  as  well  as  with  their  present  statements — and 
contradictions  between  them  and  Theramen^,  each  having 
denied  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  a  vindication  for  the 
neglect  imputed  to  the  other.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
assembly  could  be  satisfied  to  acquit  the  generals,  on  such  a 
presentation  of  the  case ;  nor  could  they  well  know  how  to 
apportion  the  blame  between  them  and  Thcramen^  The 
relatives  of  the  men  left  to  perish  would  be  doubtless  in  a  state 
of  violent  resentment  against  one  or  other  of  the  two,  perhaps 
against  both.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  the  sufficiency  of  their  defence — it  must  have  been 
rather  the  apparent  generosity  of  their  conduct  towards  Thera- 
men6s,  in  formally  disavowing  all  charge  of  neglect  against 
him,  though  he  had  advanced  a  violent  charge  against  them — 
which  produced  the  result  that  we  read  in  Xenophon.  The 
defence  of  the  generals  was  listened  to  with  favour  and  seemed 
likely  to  prevail  with  the  majority.^  Many  individuals  present 
offered  themselves  as  bail  for  the  generals,  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  be  liberated  from  custody :  but  the  debate  had 
been  so  much  prolonged  (we  see  from  hence  that  there  must 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  speaking)  that  it  was  now  dark,  so 
that  no  vote  could  be  taken,  because  the  show  of  hands  was 
not  distinguishable.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  whole 
decision  should  be  adjourned  until  another  assembly ;  but  that 
in  the  meantime  the  senate  should  meet  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  proper  mode  of  trying  and  judging  the  generals — and 
should  submit  a  proposition  to  that  effect 

It  so  chanced,  that  immediately  after  this  first  assembly, 
during  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  senate  or  the 


>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  5-7.  Merit 
ih  ravra  ol  ffrparriyol  fipax^o,  ^Keurros 
avt^jrftitrarOf  ob  yiip  trpohriBii  tr^lffi 
\iyos  jcotA  r'hv  v6fu»v,  .  ,  . 

Totavra  X^rr«f  ^TtiBoy  rhv  BrjfMy, 
The  imperfect  tense  IvciOor  must  be 
noticed:  "they  were  fersuading'f**  or 
seemed  in  the  way  to  persuade,  the  people: 
not  htiffouf  the  aorist,  which  would 
mean  that  they  actually  did  satisfy  the 
people. 

Tne  first  words  here  cited  from  Xeno- 


phon do  not  imply  that  the  generals 
were  checked  or  abridged  in  thor 
liberty  of  speaking  before  the  public 
assembly,  but  merely  that  no  judicial 
trial  and  defence  were  granted  to  them. 
In  judicial  defence,  the  person  accused 
had  a  measured  time  for  defence  (by 
the  clepsydra  or  water-dock)  alloted  to 
him,  during  which  no  one  could  inter- 
rupt him ;  a  time  doubtless  much  longer 
than  any  single  speaker  would  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  in  the  public  assembly. 
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holding  of  the  second  assembly,  the  three  days  of  the  solemn 
annual  festival  called  Apaturia  intervened ;   early  occurrence 
days  in  the  month  of  October.    This  was  the  cha-  fcsti^  of 
racteristic  festival  of  the  Ionic  race ;  handed  down  thTSSt" 
from  a  period  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  Klei-  iJ^Jy^r 
sthenfes,  and  to  the  ten  new  tribes,  each  containing  ^  ^^*"*^ 


race. 


SO  many  demes — and  bringing  together  the  citizens  in  their 
primitive  unions  of  family,  gens,  phratry,  &c,  the  aggregate 
of  which  had  origfinally  constituted  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  now 
superannuated*  At  the  Apaturia  the  family  ceremonies  were 
gone  through ;  marriages  were  enrolled,  acts  of  adoption 
were  promulgated  and  certified,  the  names  of  youthful  citizens 
first  entered  on  the  gentile  and  phratric  roll ;  sacrifices  were 
jointly  celebrated  by  these  family  assemblages  to  Zeus 
Phratrius,  Ath^nfe,  and  other  deities,  accompanied  with  much 
festivity  and  enjoyment.  A  solemnity  like  this,  celebrated 
every  year,  naturally  provoked,  in  each  of  these  little  unions, 
questions  of  affectionate  interest — "  Who  are  those  that  were 
with  us  last  year,  but  are  not  here  now  ?  The  absent — ^where 
are  they  ?  The  deceased — ^where  or  how  did  they  die  ? " 
Now  the  crews  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  triremes,  lost  at 
the  battle  of  Ai^nusae,  (at  least  all  those  among  them  who 
were  freemen)  had  been  members  of  some  one  of  these  family 
unions,  and  were  missed  on  this  occasion.  The  answer  to  the 
above  inquiry,  in  their  case,  would  be  one  alike  melancholy 
and  revolting — "They  fought  like  brave  men  and  had  their 
full  share  in  the  victory :  their  trireme  was  broken,  disabled, 
and  made  a  wreck,  in  the  battle  :  aboard  this  wreck  they  were 
left  to  perish,  while  their  victorious  generals  and  comrades 
made  not  the  smallest  effort  to  preserve  them.'*  To  hear  this 
about  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends — and  to  hear  it  in  the 
midst  of  a  sympathising  family  circle — ^was  well-calculated  to 
stir  up  an  agony  of  shame,  sorrow,  and  anger,  united ;  an 
intolerable  sentiment,  which  required  as  a  satisfaction,  and 
seemed  even  to  impose  as  a  duty,  the  punishment  of  those  who 
had  left  these  brave  comrades  to  perish.  Many  of  the  gentile 
unions,  in  spite  of  the  usually  festive  and  cheerful  character  of 
the  Apaturia,  were  so  absorbed  by  this  sentiment,  that  they 
clothed  themselves  in  black  garments  and  shaved  their  heads 
in  token  of  mourning,  resolving  to  present  themselves  in  this 
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guise  at  the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appease  the  manes  of 
their  abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  possible  effort  to  procure 
retribution  on  the  generals.^ 

Xenophon  in  his  narrative  describes  this  burst  of  feeling  at 
Burst  of  ^^^  Apaturia  as  false  and  factitious,  and  the  men  in 
Sc  A^*niria  niouming  as  a  number  of  hired  imposters,  got  up  by 
^miS^iT^  the  artifices  of  Theramends,*  to  destroy  the  generals. 
Xenophon.  gy^  ^j^g  ^^^q  ^^s  one  in  which  no  artifice  was  needed. 
The  universal  and  self-acting  stimulants  of  intense  human 
sympathy  stand  here  so  prominently  marked,  that  it  is  not 
simply  superfluous  but  even  misleading,  to  look  behind  for  the 
gold  and  machinations  of  a  political  instigator.  Theramen^ 
might  do  all  that  he  could  to  turn  the  public  displeasure 
against  the  generals,  and  to  prevent  it  from  turning  against 


'  Lysias  puts  into  one  of  his  orations 
a  similar  expression  respecting  the  feel- 
ing at  Athens  towards  these  generals — 

iiptrp  "wap*  iKtlyuv  Zltcriw  XafitT^ — Lysias 
cont.  Eratosth.  s.  37. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  8.  Ol  oZv  wfpl 
rhv  9i\pati4v7\v  waptffKtiiairay  kyBp^wn 
fi4\ava  tfjidria  ^x^^'^^^y  ^^^"^  ^^ 
Xp^  K^Kapfidwovs  wo?i\ohs  iw  ra^- 
ry  rfj  ioprriy  Tko  wpht  r^v  4iac\ric(caf 

iixoKot\6rwv, 

Here  I  adopt  substantially  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus,  who  gives  a  juster 
and  more  natural  description  of  the 
proceeding  ;  representing  it  as  a  spon- 
taneous action  of  mournful  and  vindic- 
tive feeling  on  the  part  of  the  kinsmen 
of  the  deceased  (xiii.  loi). 

Other  historians  of  Greece,  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  not  excepted  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ch. 
XXX.  vol.  iv.  p.  1 17-125),  follow  Xeno- 
phon on  this  point.  They  treat  the 
mtense  sentiment  against  the  generals  at 
Athens  as  "popular prejudices" — •'ex- 
citement produced  by  the  artifices  of 
Theramen^s"  (Dr.  Thirlwall,  p.  117- 
124).  **  Theramenes  (he  says)  hired  a 
great  number  of  persons  to  attend  the 
festival,  dressed  in  black,  and  with  their 
heads  shaven,  as  mourning  for  kinsmen 
whom  they  had  lost  in  the  sea-fight" 

Yet  Dr.  Thirlwall  speaks  of  Uie  nar- 
rative of  Xenophon  in  the  most  unfa- 
vourable terms  ;  and  certainly  in  terms 
no  worse  than  it  deserves  (see  p.  116, 
the  note) — **  It  looks  as  if  Xenophon 
had  furposdy  involved  the  whole  affair 


in  obscurity ^^  Compare  also  p.  123, 
where  his  criticism  is  equally  severe. 

I  have  little  scruple  in  deserting  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon  (of  which  I 
think  as  meanly  as  Dr.  Thirlwall),  so 
far  as  to  supply  (without  contradicting 
any  of  his  main  allegations)  an  omissioD 
which  I  consider  capital  and  prepon- 
derant I  accept  his  account  of  what 
actually  passed  at  the  festival  of  the 
Apaturia,  but  I  deny  his  statement  of 
the  manoeuvres  of  Theramen^  as  the 
producing  cause. 

Most  of  the  obscurity  which  suiroonds 
these  proceedings  at  Athens  arises  fixNB 
the  fact,  that  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  intense  and  spontaneous  emotion 
which  the  desertion  of  the  men  on  the 
wrecks  was  naturally  calculated  to  pro- 
duce on  the  public  mind.  It  would  (in 
my  judgement)  have  been  unaccountable 
if  such  an  effect  had  not  been  produced, 
quite  apart  from  all  instigations  oif 
Theramen^  The  moment  that  we 
recognise  this  capital  fact,  the  series  of 
transactions  becomes  comparatively  per- 
spicuous and  explicable. 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  well  as  Sievers 
(Commentat.  de  Xenophontis  HeUen. 
p.  25-30),  supposes  Thenunen6s  to  have 
acted  in  concert  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  in  making  use  of  this  incident  to 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  generals  odious 
to  them — several  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  Alkibiad^  I  confess  that 
I  see  nothing  to  countenance  this  idea : 
but  at  all  events,  the  cause  here  named 
is  only  secondary — not  the  grand  and 
dominant  fact  of  the  moment 
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himself :  it  is  also  certain  that  he  did  much  to  annihilate  their 
defence.  He  may  thus  have  had  some  influence  in  directing 
the  sentiment  against  them,  but  he  could  have  had  little  or 
none  in  creating  it  Nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
factitious  agency  of  this  sort  could  ever  have  prevailed  on  the 
Athenian  public  to  desecrate  such  a  festival  as  the  Apaturia 
by  all  the  insignia  of  mourning.  If  they  did  so,  it  could  only 
have  been  through  some  internal  emotion  alike  spontaneous 
and  violent,  such  as  the  late  event  was  well-calculated  to 
arouse. 

Moreover,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  the  allegation 
that  a  great  number  of  men  were  hired  to  personate  the 
fathers  or  brothers  of  deceased  Athenian  citizens,  all  well- 
known  to  their  really  surviving  kinsmen  ?  What  more  im- 
probable than  the  story  that  numbers  of  men  would  suffer 
themselves  to  be  hired,  not  merely  to  put  on  black  clothes  for 
the  day,  which  might  be  taken  off  in  the  evening — but  also  to 
shave  their  heads,  thus  stamping  upon  themselves  an  inefface- 
able evidence  of  the  fraud,  until  the  hair  had  grown  again  > 
That  a  cunning  man,  like  Theramends,  should  thus  distribute 
his  bribes  to  a  number  of  persons,  all  presenting  naked  heads 
which  testified  his  guilt,  when  there  were  real  kinsmen 
surviving  to  prove  the  fact  of  personation  ?  That  having  done 
this,  he  should  never  be  arraigned  or  accused  for  it  afterwards, 
— neither  during  the  prodigious  reaction  of  feeling  which  took 
place  after  the  condemnation  of  the  generals,  which  Xenophon 
himself  so  strongly  attests,  and  which  fell  so  heavily  upon 
Kallixenus  and  others — nor  by  his  bitter  enemy  Kritias  under 
the  government  of  the  Thirty  ?  Not  only  Theramenfis  is  never 
mentioned  as  having  been  afterwards  accused,  but  for  aught 
that  appears,  he  preserved  his  political  influence  and  standing, 
with  little,  if  any,  abatement.  This  is  one  forceable  reason 
among  many  others,  for  disbelieving  the  bribes  and  the  all- 
pervading  machinations  which  Xenophon  represents  him  as 
having  put  forth,  in  order  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the 
generals.  His  speaking  in  the  first  public  assembly,  and  his 
numerous  partisans  voting  in  the  second,  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  that  result — and  by  his  own  desire.  But  to  ascribe 
to  his  bribes  and  intrigues  the  violent  and  overruling  emotion 
of  the  Athenian  public,  is,  in  my  judgement,  a  supposition 
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alike  unnatural  and  preposterous  both  with  regard  to  them  and 
with  regard  to  him. 

When  the  senate  met,  after  the  Apaturia,  to  discharge  the 
Proposition  ^^^  confided  to  it  by  the  last  public  assembly,  of 
^(.^^^Jjf  determining  in  what  manner  the  generals  should  be 
r^lnttthe  J"^g^»  ^"d  submitting  their  opinion  for  the  con- 
fdoplSlkd  sideration  of  the  next  assembly — the  senator  Kalli- 
thc'^bui^  xenus  (at  the  instigation  of  Theramenfis,  if  Xenophon 
assembly,  jg  to  be  belicved)  proposed,  and  the  majority  of  the 
senate  adopted,  the  following  resolution:  "The  Athenian 
people,  having  already  heard  in  the  previous  assembly,  both 
the  accusation  and  the  defence  of  the  generals,  shall  at  once 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  subject  by  tribes.  For  each  tribe  two 
urns  shall  be  placed,  and  the  herald  of  each  tribe  shall  proclaim 
— All  citizens  who  think  the  generals  guilty  for  not  having 
rescued  the  warriors  who  had  conquered  in  the  battle,  shall 
drop  their  pebbles  into  the  foremost  urn ;  all  who  think  other- 
wise, into  the  hindmost  Should  the  generals  be  pronounced 
guilty  (by  the  result  of  the  voting),  they  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Eleven,  and  punished  with  death  ;  their  property  shall  be 
confiscated,  the  tenth  part  being  set  apart  for  the  goddess 
Ath^n^."  ^  One  single  vote  was  to  embrace  the  case  of  all  the 
eight  generals.^ 

The  unparalleled  burst  of  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  at 
Injustice  of  the  fcstival  of  the  Apaturia,  extending  by  contagion 
tion,-by  from  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  many  other 
thegenerau  citizeus — and  the  probability  thus  created  that  the 
tomaryS-  coming  asscmbly  would  sanction  the  most  violent 
judiciStriai.  measures  against  the  generals — probably  emboldened 
K^dnu&  Kallixenus  to  propose  and  prompted  the  senate  to 
adopt,  this  deplorable  resolution.  As  soon  as  the  assembly 
met,  it  was  read  and  moved  by  Kallixenus  himself,  as  coming 
from  the  senate  in  discharge  of  the  commission  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  people. 

It  was  heard  by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  with  well- 
merited  indignation.  Its  enormity  consisted  in  breaking 
through  the  established  constitutional  maxims  and  judidal 
practices  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  deprived  the  accused 
generals  of  all  fair  trial,  alleging,  with  a  mere  faint  pretence  of 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  8,  9.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  34. 
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truth  which  was  h'ttle  better  than  utter  falsehood,  that  their 
defence  as  well  as  their  accusation  had  been  heard  in  the 
preceding  assembly.  Now  there  has  been  no  people,  ancient 
or  modem,  in  whose  view  the  formalities  of  judicistl  trial  were 
habitually  more  sacred  and  indispensable  than  in  that  of  the 
Athenians — formalities  including  ample  notice  beforehand  to 
the  accused  party,  with  a  measured  and  sufficient  space  of 
time  for  him  to  make  his  defence  before  the  Dikasts ;  while 
those  Dikasts  were  men  who  had  been  sworn  beforehand  as  a 
body,  yet  were  selected  by  lot  for  each  occasion  as  individuals. 
From  all  these  securities  the  generals  were  now  to  be  debarred, 
and  submitted,  for  their  lives,  honours,  and  fortunes,  to  a 
simple  vote  of  the  unsworn  public  assembly,  without  hearing  . 
or  defence.  Nor  was  this  all.  One  single  vote  was  to  be 
taken  in  condemnation  or  absolution  of  the  eight  generals 
collectively.  Now  there  was  a  rule  in  Attic  judicial  procedure, 
called  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus  (originally  adopted,  we  do 
not  know  when,  on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  of  that  name, 
as  a  psephism  or  decree  for  some  particular  case — but  since 
generalized  into  common  practice,  and  grown  into  great 
prescriptive  reverence),  which  peremptorily  forbade  any  such 
collective  trial  or  sentence,  and  directed  that  a  separate 
judicial  vote  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  for  or  against  each 
accused  party.  The  psephism  of  Kanndnus,  together  with  all 
the  other  respected  maxims  of  Athenian  criminal  justice,  was 
here  audaciously  trampled  under  foot^ 


*  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  Appendix 
IIL  vol.  iv.  p.  501  of  his  History — on 
t}*e  subject  of  the  psephism  of  Kan- 
nftnns.  The  view  wnich  I  give  in  the 
text  coincides  with  that  of  the  expositors 
generally,  from  whom  Dr.  Tnirlwall 
dissents. 

The  psephism  of  Kanndnus  was  the 
only  enactment  at  Athens  which  made 
it  illegal  to  vote  upon  the  case  of  two 
accused  persons  at  once.  This  had  now 
grown  into  a  practice  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  at  Athens ;  so  that  two  or 
more  prisoners,  who  "Cvere  ostensibly 
tried  under  some  other  law,  and  not 


ptolemus  was  thrown  back  to  appeal  to 
the  psephism  itself;  which  the  senate, 
by  a  proposition  unheard-of  at  Athens, 
propc»ed  to  contravene.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  senate  offended  against  the 
general  law  in  several  different  ways. 
It  deprived  the  generals  of  trial  before 
a  sworn  dikastery;  it  also  deprived 
them  of  the  liberty  of  full  defence  during 
a  measured  time:  but  farther,  it  pre- 
scribed that  they  should  all  be  con- 
demned or  absolved  by  one  and  the  same 
vote,  and  in  this  last  respect  it  sinned 
against  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus. 
Euryptolemus  in  nis  speech,  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  an  exasperated  assembly 


pndcr  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus  with  :  to  reject  the  proposition  of  the  senate 

its  various  provisions,  would  yet  have  '  and  adopt  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus 

the  benefit  of  this  its   particular  pro-  I  as  the  basis  of  the  trial,  very  prudently 

vision — viz.  severance  of  trial.  ;  dwells  upon  the  severe  provisions  of 

In  the  particular  case  before  us,  Euiy-  the  psephism,  and  artfully  slurs  over 
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ground  of 
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— Graph* 
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As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  read  in  the  public  assembly, 
Euryptolemus,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  generals, 
denounced  it  as  grossly  illegal  and  unconstitutional  ; 
presenting  a  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenus, 
under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn,  for  having  proposed 
a  resolution  of  that  tenor.  Several  other  citizens 
supported  the  notice  of  indictment,  which  according  to  the 
received  practice  of  Athens,  would  arrest  the  farther  progress 
of  the  measure  until  the  trial  of  its  proposer  had  been  con- 
summated. Nor  was  there  ever  any  proposition  made  at 
Athens,  to  which  the  Graphfi  Paranomdn  more  closely  and 
righteously  applied. 
)Y  But  the  numerous  partisans  of  Kallixenus — especially  the 
men  who  stood  by  in  habits  of  mourning,  with  shaven  beads, 


what  he  principally  aims  at,  the  sever- 
ance of  the  trials,  by  offering  his  relative 
Perikles  to  be  triwl  first.  The  words 
S/x^  tKMrrov  (sect  37)  appear  to  me  to 
be  naturally  construed  with  kot^  t^ 
Kayy^yov  if^^io-/ia,  as  they  are  by  most 
commentators,  though  Dr.  Thirlwall 
dissents  from  it.  It  is  certain  that  this 
was  the  capital  feature  of  illegality, 
among  many,  which  the  proposition  of 
the  senate  pmeseted — I  mean  the  judg- 
ing and  condemning  all  the  genends  by 
one  vote.  It  was  upon  this  point  that 
the  amendment  of  Eurvptolemus  was 
taken,  and  that  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance of  Sokrates  turned  (Plato,  Apol. 
20  ;  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  i,  18). 

Farther,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  assigning 
what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  real 
tenor  of  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus, 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  misled  by 
tlie  Scholiast  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
'  much-discussed  passage  of  Aristophanes, 
Ekklesiaz.  1089: — 

TovTi  T^  vpaYiia  xarJl  rh  Ktanrnptnt  tfo^tk 
TLmi  oiv  tutmnmy  oft^or^pof  3vin|90fi«i ; 

Upon  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes — 
"  that  the  young  man  is  comparing  his 
plight  to  that  of  a  culprit,  who,  mider 
the  decree  of  Canndnus,  was  placed 
at  the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each 
side.  In  this  sense  the  Greek  Scholiast, 
though  his  words  are  corrupted,  clearly 
understood  the  passage." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scholiast 
understood  the  words  completely  wrong. 
The  young  man  in  Aristophanes  does  not 


compare  his  situation  wiik  thai  of  the 
cuifnrit,  but  with  that  cf  the  dihastery 
which  tried  culprits.  The  psephism  of 
Kannonus  directed  that  each  defendant 
should  be  tried  separately:  accordii^y, 
if  it  happened  that  two  defendants 
were  presented  for  trial,  and  were  both 
to  be  tried  without  a  moment's  delay, 
the  dikastery  could  only  effect  this 
object  by  dividing  itself  into  two  halves 
or  portions  ;  which  was  perfectly  piac- 
ticable  (whether  often  practised  or  not), 
as  it  was  a  numerous  body.  By  doing 
this  {Kpb^of  9ta\€KfififUyor)  it  cmild  try 
both  the  defendants  at  once ;  but  in  no 
other  wav. 

Now  the  young  man  in  Aristophanes 
compares  himself  to  the  dikastery  thus 
circumstanced;  which  comparison  is  sig- 
nified by  the  pun  of  ^ircur  SioAcAip^i/Uyor 
in  place  of  iqptrciy  8uiAc\i)/i/icVor.  He  is 
assailed  by  two  obtrusive  and  impor- 
tunate customers,  neither  of  whom  wiU 
wait  until  the  other  has  been-serred. 
Accordingly  he  says—"  Clearly  I  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  like  a 
dikastery  acting  under  the  psephism  of 
Kann6nus,  to  deal  with  this  matter: 
yet  how  shall  I  be  abU  to  serve  both  at 
once?" 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
explanation  of  the  passage  in  Aiisto- 
phan6s;  and  it  afforas  a  striking  coo- 
nrmation  of  the  truth  of  that  wnich  is 
generally  received  as  purport  of  the 
psephism  of  Kanndnos.  The  Scholiast 
appears  to  me  to  have  puzzled  himsdf, 
and  to  have  misled  everyone  else. 
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agitated  with  sad  recollections  and  thirst  of  vengeance — 
were  in  no  temper  to  respect  this  constitutional  im-  Exdtement 
pediment  to  the  discussion  of  what  had  already  been  semUy— 
passed  by  the  senate.  They  loudly  clamoured  that "  it  tionai  im- 
was  intolerable  to  see  a  small  knot  of  citizens  thus  ovc^!!!^. 
hindering  the  assembled  people  from  doing  what  they  chose  :*' 
and  one  of  their  number,  Lykiskus,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  that  those  who  tendered  the  indictment  against 
Kallixenus  should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote  along  with 
the  generals,  if  they  would  not  let  the  assembly  proceed  to 
consider  and  determine  on  the  motion  just  read.^  The  excited 
disposition  of  the  large  party  thus  congregated,  farther  in- 
flamed by  this  menace  of  Lykiskus,  was  wound  up  to  its 
highest  pitch  by  various  other  speakers ;  especially  by  one, 
who  stood  forward  and  said — "Athenians,  I  was  myself  a 
wrecked  man  in  the  battle  :  I  escaped  only  by  getting  upon 
an  empty  meal-tub  ;  but  my  comrades,  perishing  on  the  wrecks 
near  me,  implored  me,  if  I  should  myself  be  saved,  to  make 
known  to  the  Athenian  people,  that  their  generals  had  aban- 
doned to  death  warriors  who  had  bravely  conquered  in  behalf 
of  their  country."  Even  in  the  most  tranquil  state  of  the 
public  mind,  such  a  communication  of  the  last  words  of  these 
drowning  men  reported  by  an  ear-witness,  would  have  been 
heard  with  emotion ;  but  under  the  actual  predisposing  ex- 
citement, it  went  to  the  inmost  depth  of  the  hearers*  souls> 
and  marked  the  generals  as  doomed  men.^    Doubtless  there 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7.  Thr  8i  KoXX/-  '  ta^iKorro  robs  dplffrovs  hrhp  rtis  mrpC- 
^€rwwpoff€iuiK4<ratrrow€^tdyofia^da'icoyr9S  .  Zos  y^vofuivous, 

kyyy^P^^^  E^mnrr^Xc^f  re  jccU  ttX-  |  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  nothing. 
Km  raids'  rov  9k  i^i/uv  4vu>i  ravra  hrj-  \  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  oratory, 
vow  rh  8^  wKyfios  ifiSot  Sctr^r  cTrai,  >  more  full  of  genuine  pathos  and  more 
c/  /a4  Tts  iiir^i  rhv  8^/ior  wpdr-  profoundly  impressive,  than  this  simple 
r€ir,  ft  &r  $o6\firaL  Kal  M  robots  mcident  and  speech ;  though  recounted 
€ht6rros  AmUo'kov,  iroi  ro^ous  rp  atnf  !  in  the  most  bald  manner,  by  an  unfriendly 
1^^  Kplw9ff0ai,  fT9p  Ktd  robs  (rrpon}-  and  contemptuous  advocate. 
yobsyikw  /lii  it^&ffi  r^w  ^KicXrio'iaw,  ;  Yet  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  lost, 
iw€$op^0via€  vtUiy  i  S^/iof ,  Kol  ^tvayKd'  because  the  habit  is  to  dismiss  every* 
ffdnvav  ii^Uwai  rks  kX^o'cu.  thing    which   goes    to    inculpate    the 

All  this  violence  is  directed  to  the  generals,  and  to  justify  the  vehement 
special  object  of  getting  the  proposition  emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  as  if  it 
discussed  and  decided  on  by  the  assem-  was  mere  stage  trick  and  falsehood.  Dr. 
biy,  in  spite  of  constitutional  obstacles.      Thirlwall  goes  even  beyond  Xenophoa 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  ii.  nop^Xdc  when  he  says  (p.  1 19,  vol.  iv.) — **  A  man 
94  rts  4s  r^y  iiackrifflay  ^>dffK»v^  M  was  brought  fanoard^  who  pretended  he 
rt^ovs  &X^T«r  amdiiyM'  ^urr^AAciv  J*  had  been  preserved  by  clinging  to  a 
abr^  robs  ikwoXXvfjJrovs,  4dv  (Tt*^,  &iray-  meal-barrel,  and  that  his  comrades,"  &c. 
7c<Xai   T^  ^nv*  ^*  ol  <rrparrjyo\  oiffc    So   Mr.    Mitford — **A    man  was  pro- 

2  ij:  2 
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were  other  similar  statements,  not  expressly  mentioned  to  us, 
bringing  to  view  the  same  fact  in  other  ways,  and  all  con- 
tributing to  aggravate  the  violence  of  the  public  manifestations ; 
which  at  length  reached  such  a  point,  that  Euryptolemus  was 
forced  to  withdraw  his  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenus. 
Now,  however,  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprung  up,  still 
The  Pry.  preventing  the  proposition  from  being  taken  into 
to  put  the      consideration  by  the  assembly.   Some  of  the  Prytanes 

question —  *  .  ,.  .,  ,  . 

their  oppo-  — or  senators  of  the  presiding  tnbe,  on  that  occasion 
ruled,  all  the  tribe  Antiochis — the  legal  presidents  of  the 
of  sXrailL  assembly,  refused  to  entertain  or  put  the  question : 
which,  being  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  not  only  inspired 
them  with  aversion,  but  also  rendered  them  personally  open 
to  penalties.  Kallixenus  employed  against  them  the  same 
menaces  which  Lykiskus  had  uttered  against  Euryptolemus : 
he  threatened,  amidst  encouraging  clamour  from  many  persons 
in  the  assembly,  to  include  them  in  the  same  accusation  with 
the  generals.  So  intimidated  were  the  Prytanes  by  the 
incensed  manifestations  of  the  assembly,  that  all  of  them, 
except  one,  relinquished  their  opposition,  and  agreed  to  put 
the  question.  The  single  obstinate  Prytanis,  whose  refusal 
no  menace  could  subdue,  was  a  man  whose  name  we  read 
with  peculiar  interest,  and  in  whom  an  impregnable  adherence 
to  law  and  duty  was  only  one  among  many  other  titles  to 
reverence.  It  was  the  philosopher  Sokratfis  ;  on  this  trying 
occasion,  once  throughout  a  life  of  seventy  years,  discharging 
a  political  office,  among  the  fifty  senators  taken  by  lot  from 
the  tribe  Antiochis.  Sokrat^s  could  not  be  induced  to  with- 
draw his  protest,  so  that  the  question  was  ultimately  put  by 


duced,"  &c  (p.  347).  I  c.  6,  p.  2X). 

Now  «'af>i7A0c  does  not  mean  "  he  was        The  people  of  Athens  heard  and  folly 


brought  forward  f^  it  is  a  common  word 
employed  to  signify  one  who  comes  for' 
ward  to  speak  in  the  public  assembly 
(see  Thucyd.  iii.  44,  and  the  participle 
ica^\^^v  in  numerous  places). 

Next,  (pdffKotVf  while  it  sometimes 
means  pretending,  sometimes  also  means 
simply  affirming:  Xenophon  does  not 
guarantee  the  matter  affirmed,  but 
neither  does  he  pronounce  it  to  be  false. 
He  uses  ^^kmp  in  various  cases  where 
he  himself  a^ees  with  the  fact  affirmed 
(see  Hellen.  1.  7,  X2;  Memorab.  i.  2,  29; 


Cyropaed.  viil  3,  41;  Plato,  Ap.  Socr.  I  perfectly  true. 


believed  this  deposition ;  nor  do  I  see 
any  reason  why  an  historian  of  Greece 
should  disbelieve  iL  There  is  nothing  in 
the  assertion  of  this  man  which  is  at  all 
improbable :  nay,  more,  it  is  plain  that 
several  such  incidents  must  have  hi4>- 
pened.  If  we  take  the  smallest  pains  to 
expand  in  our  imaginations  the  details 
connected  with  this  painfully  interesting 
crisis  at  Athens,  we  shall  see  that  nu- 
merous stories  of  the  same  affecting 
character  must  have  been  in  circulation — 
doubtless  many  false,   but  many  also 
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the  remaining  Prytanes  without  his  concurrence.*  It  should 
be  observed  that  his  resistance  did  not  imply  any  opinion  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  generals,  but  applied  simply 
to  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  proposition  now  submitted 
for  determining  their  fate ;  a  proposition,  which  he  must 
already  have  opposed  once  before,  in  his  capacity  of  member 
of  the  senate. 

The  constitutional  impediments  having  been  thus  violently 
overthrown,  the  question  was  regularly  put  by  the  Altered 
Prytanes  to  the  assembly.    At  once  the  clamorous  S?SSem- 
outcry  ceased,  and  those  who  had  raised  it  resumed  thJau^ 
their  behaviour  of  Athenian  citizens — patient  hearers  S^-***^ 
of  speeches  and  opinions  directly  opposed  to  their  SSv^'SS' 
own.     Nothing  is  more  deserving  of  notice  than  this  byluwo- 
change  of  demeanour.     The  champions  of  the  men  **™"** 
drowned  on  the  wrecks  had  resolved  to  employ  as  much  force 
as  was  required  to  eliminate  those  preliminary  constitutional 
objections,  in  themselves  indisputable,  which  precluded  the 
discussion.     But  so  soon  as  the  discussion  was  once  beg^n, 
they  were  careful  not  to  give  to  the  resolution  the  appearance 
of  being  carried  by  force.     Euryptolemus,  the  personal  friend 
of  the  generals,  was  allowed  not  only  to  move  an  amendment 
negativing  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus,  but  also  to  develope 
it  in  a  long  speech,  which  Xenophon  sets  before  us.* 

His  speech  is  one  of  great  skill  and  judgement  in  reference 
to  the  case  before  him  and  to  the  temper  of  the  speech  of 
assembly.  Beginning  with  a  gentle  censure  on  his  m'S!^^ 
friends  the  generals  Perikl6s  and  Diomedon,  for  having  pre- 
vailed on  their  colleagues  to  abstain  from  mentioning,  in  their 
first  official  letter,  the  orders  given  to  Theramenfis, — ^he  repre- 
sented them  as  now  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  the  base 
conspiracy  of  the  latter,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  justice  of 
the  people  to  grant  them  a  fair  trial.    He  besought  the  people 


*  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  i.  7,  14,  15;  Plato, 
Apol.  Socr.  c.  20;  Xenoph.  Mexnor.  i  I, 
18  ;  iv.  4,  2. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Memorabilia, 
Xenophon  says  that  Sokrat^s  is  £pis- 
tat^  or  presiding  Prytanis  for  that 
actual  day.  In  the  Heiienica,  he  only 
reckons  him  as  one  among  the  Prytanes. 
It  can  hardly  be  accoonted  certain  that 
he  woj  £pistat6s — the  rather  as    this 


same  passage  of  the  Memorabilia  is  in- 
accurate on  another  point :  it  names 
nifu  generals  as  having  been  condemned, 
instead  of  et^At. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i  7, 16.  M€t&  8c 
ravTo,  (that  is,  after  the  cries  and 
threats  above  recounted)  iufcifiiis  E^pw- 
TrSktfMS  IXe^cr  Mp  r&w  ffrpturrrpSv 
rdlBtf  &C. 
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to  take  full  time  to  instruct  themselves  before  they  pronounced 
so  solemn  and  irrevocable  a  sentence — ^to  trust  only  to  their 
own  judgement,  but  at  the  same  time  to  take  security  that 
judgement  should  be  pronounced  after  full  information  and 
impartial  hearing — and  thus  to  escape  that  bitter  and  unavail- 
ing remorse  which  would  otherwise  surely  follow.   He  proposed 
that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  separately,  according  to 
the  psephism  of  Kann6nus — ^with  proper  notice,  and  ample 
time  allowed  for  the  defence  as  well  as  for  the  accusation ; 
but  that  if  found  guilty,  they  should  suffer  the  heaviest  and 
most  disgraceful  penalties — his  own  relation  Perikl^  the  first 
This  was  the  only  way  of  striking  the  guilty,  of  saving  the 
innocent,  and  of  preserving  Athens  from  the    ingratitude 
and  impiety  of  condemning  to  death,  without  trial  as  well  as 
contrary  to  law,  generals  who  had  just  rendered  to  her  so 
important  a  service.    And  what  could  the  people  be  afraid  of? 
Did  they  fear  lest  the  power  of  trial  should  slip  out  of  their 
hands, — that  they  were  so  impatient  to  leap  over  all  the 
delays  prescribed  by  the   law?^    To  the  worst  of  public 
traitors,  Aristarchus,  they  had  granted  a  day  with  full  notice 
for  trial,  with  all  the  legal  means  for  making  his  defence :  and 
would  they  now  show  such  flagrant  contrariety  of  measure  to 
victorious  and  faithful  officers  ?    '*  Be  notj^e  (he  said)  the  men 
to  act  thus,  Athenians.     The  laws  are  your  own  work  ;  it  is 
through  them  that  ye  chiefly  hold  your  greatness :  cherish 
them,  and  attempt  not  any  proceeding  without  their  sanction."' 
Euryptolemus  then  shortly  recapitulated  the  proceedings 
after  the  battle,  with  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  had  pre- 
vented  approach  to  the  wrecks;   adding,   that  one  of  the 
generals,  now  in  peril,  had  himself  been  on  board  a  broken 
ship,  and  had  only  escaped  by  a  fortunate  accident'    Gaining 
courage  from  his  own  harangue,  he  concluded  by  reminding 
the  Athenians  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory,  and  by  telling 
them  that  they  ought  in  justice  to  wreath  the  brows  of  the 


'  It  is  this  accusation  of  "reckless 
hurry"  (wpofwir^ta)  which  Pausanias 
brings  against  the  Athenians  in  reference 
to  their  behaviour  towards  the  six  ge- 
nerals (vi.  7,  2). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  30.  M^  lifius 
7«,  i  'AOriyfuor  i\A*  itwr&y  omas  robs 


w6fiovs,   8{'   otts  ftdXtffra  fUyurroi  i^rt, 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  35.  roirmp 
9^  fAdprvpts  ol  (TitBitnts  hxh  rov  a^«- 
fidroVf  &u  cfs  riw  ifiwr^p^w  arpar^ymw 
^t1  KaraSvffiis  vf ws  awOtUf  &c 
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conquerors,  instead  of  following  those  wicked  advisers  who 
pressed  for  their  execution.* 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established  habits  of 
public  discussion,  tJiat  the  men  in  mourning  and  with  shaven 
heads,  who  had  been  a  few  minutes  before  in  a  state  of  furious 
excitement,  should  patiently  hear  out  a  speech  so  effective 
and  so  conflicting  with  their  strongest  sentiments  as  this  of 
Euryptolemus.  Perhaps  others  may  have  spoken  also ;  but 
Xenophon  does  not  mention  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
does  Dot  name  Theramenfis  as  taking  any  part  in  this  last 
debate. 

The  substantive  amendment  proposed  by  Euryptolemus 
was,  that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  sepa-  Hisamcnd- 
rately,  according  to  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus ;  jectcd-ihc 
implying  notice  to  be  given  to  each,  of  the  day  of  SISSix? 
trial,  and  full  time  for  each  to  defend  himself.  This  w£d. 
proposition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Senate  moved  by  Kallixenus, 
was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  assembly  ;  hands  being  sepa- 
rately held  up,  first  for  one,  next  for  the  other.  The  Prytanes 
pronounced  the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  to  be  carried. 
But  a  citizen  named  Menekl£s  impeached  their  decision  as 
wrong  or  invalid,  alleging  seemingly  some  informality  or  trick 
in  putting  the  question,  or  perhaps  erroneous  report  of  the 
comparative  show  of  hands.  We  must  recollect  that  in  this 
case  the  Prytanes  were  declared  partisans.  Feeling  that  they 
were  doing  wrong  in  suffering  so  illegal  a  proposition  as  that 
of  Kallixenus  to  be  put  at  all,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it 
would  be  a  great  public  mischief,  they  would  hardly  scruple  to 
try  and  defeat  it  even  by  some  unfair  manoeuvre.  But  the 
exception  taken  by  Meneklfes  constrained  them  to  put  the 
question  over  again,  and  they  were  then  obliged  to  pronounce 
that  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  Kalli- 
xenus.* 


'  The  speech  is  contained  in  Xenoph.  i  s^.)  or  by  Meier  and  Schomann  (Der 


Hellen.  i.  7,  16-36. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  38.    Toinwv 

ixpumif  T^r  EbpvmroKdftov  iwofiocofUvov 
Z^  M€W€k\4ovs,  Hot  wdKtw  9iax*ipc^oy(as 

I  cannot  think  that  the  explanation  of 
this  passage  given  either  by  Schomann 


Attische  Prozess,  b.  iii.  p.  395 ;  b.  iv. 
p.  696)  is  satisfactory.  The  idea  of 
Schomann,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
unconquerable  resistance  of  Sokrat^s, 
the  voting  upon  this  question  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  day,  appears  to  me 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  account 
of  Xenophon;  though  countenanced  by 


(De  Comitiis  Athen.  part  ii.  i,  p.  160 ;  a  passage  in  the  Pseudo-Platonic  dia- 
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That  proposition  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  iitto  effect 
The  six        by  disposing  the  two  urns  for  each  tribe,  and  collect- 

Ecncrstls  sure  

condemned  ing  the  votcs  of  the  citizcns  individually.  The  con- 
executed,  demnatory  vote  prevailed,  and  all  the  eight  generals 
were  thus  found  guilty ;  whether  by  a  large  or  a  small 
majority,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn,  but  are  not  told 
The  majority  was  composed  mostly  of  those  who  acted  under 
a  feeling  of  genuine  resentment  against  the  generals,  but  in 
part  also  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  TheramenSs,^  not 
inconsiderable  in  number.  The  six  generals  then  at  Athens — 
Perikl^s  (son  of  the  great  statesman  of  that  name  by  Aspasia), 
Diomedon,  Erasinidds,  Thrasyllus,  Lysias,  and  Aristokrat^s— 
were  then  delivered  to  the  Eleven,  and  perished  by  the  usual 


logue  called  Axiochus  (c  12),  altogether 
loose  and  untrustworthy.  It  is  plain  to 
me  that  the  question  was  put  without 
Sokrates,  and  could  be  legally  put  by 
the  remaining  Pry tanes,  in  spite  of  his 
resistance.  The  word  ^ufuxria  must 
doubtless  bear  a  meaning  somewhat  dif- 
ferent here  to  its  technical  sense  before 
the  dikastery;  and  different  also,  I  think, 
to  the  other  sense  which  Meier  and 
Schomann  ascribe  to  it,  of  a  formal 
engagement  to  prefer  at  some  future  time 
an  indictment  or  ypa<p^  irapay6fiw¥. 
It  seems  to  me  here  to  denote,  an  od- 
jection  taken  on  formal  grounds^  and 
sustained  by  oath  either  tendered  or  ac- 
tually taken^  to  the  decision  of  the  Pry- 
tanes  or  presidents.  These  latter  had  to 
declare  on  which  side  the  show  of  hands 
in  the  assembly  preponderated:  but  there 
surely  must  have  been  some  power  of 
calling  in  question  their  decision,  if  they 
declared  falsely,  or  if  they  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  treacherous,  perplexing,  or  ob- 
scure manner.  The  Athenian  assembly 
did  not  admit  of  an  appeal  to  a  division, 
like  the  Spartan  assembly  or  like  the 
English  House  of  Commons ;  though 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  the 
votes  at  Athens  were  taken  by  pebbles 
in  an  urn,  and  not  by  show  of  hands. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Menekl^ 
here  exercised  the  privilq^e  of  calling  in 
question  the  decision  of  the  Prytanes, 
and  constraining  them  to  take  the  vote 
over  again.  He  may  have  alleged  that 
the^  did  not  make  it  clearly  understood 
which  of  the  two  propositions  was  to  be 
put  to  the  vote  first — that  they  put  the 
proposition  of  Kallixenus  first,  without 
giving  due  notice — or  perhaps  that  they 


I  misreported  the  numbers.  By  what  fol- 
lowed, we  see  that  he  had  good  grounds 
for  his  objection. 

'  Diodor.  xiiL  loi.  In  regard  to  these 
two  component  elements  of  the  majority, 
I  doubt  not  that  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus  is  correct  But  he  represents, 
quite  erroneously,  that  the  generals  were 
condenmed  by  the  vote  of  ue  assembly, 
and  led  off  from  the  assembly  to  execu- 
tion. The  assembly  only  decreed  that 
the  subsequent  urn-voting  should  take 
place,  the  result  of  which  was  neces- 
sarily uncertain  beforehand.  Accord- 
ingly the  speech  which  Diodorus  repre- 
sents Diomedon  to  have  made  in  the 
assembly,  after  the  vote  of  the  assembly 
had  been  declared,  cannot  be  true  his- 
tory:— "  Athenians,  I  wish  that  the  vote 
which  you  have  just  passed  may  prove 
beneficial  to  the  city.  Do  you  take 
care  to  fulfil  those  vows  to  Zeus  Soter, 
Apollo,  and  the  Venerable  Goddesses, 
under  which  we  gained  our  victory, 
since  fortune  has  prevented  us  from  ful- 
filling them  ourselves."  It  is  impossible 
that  Diomedon  can  have  made  a  speech 
of  this  nature,  since  he  was  not  then  a 
condemned  man;  and  after  the  con- 
demnatory vote,  no  assembly  can  well 
have  been  held  ;  since  the  sentence  was 
peremptory,  that  the  generals,  if  con- 
demned, should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Eleven.  The  sentiment,  however,  b  one 
so  natural  for  Diomedon  to  express,  that 
he  may  well  be  imagined  to  have  said 
something  of  the  kind  to  the  presiding 
Archon  or  to  the  Eleven,  though  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  saying  it  to  the 
assembled  people. 
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draught  of  hemlock ;  their  property  being  confiscated^  as  the 
decree  of  the  senate  prescribed. 

Respecting  the  condemnation  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
pronounced  without  any  of  the  recognised  tutelary  inju^nc^^ 
preliminaries  for  accused  persons,  there  can  be  only  J^f^_ 
one  opinion.     It  was  an  act  of  violent  injustice  and  vioUdonof 

*  ■'  the  deroo- 

illegality,  deeply  dishonouring  the  men  who  passed  ^gi  ^^ 
it,  and  the  Athenian  character  generally.  In  either  »enriment». 
case,  whether  the  generals  were  g^lty  or  innocent,  such 
censure  is  deserved ;  for  judicial  precautions  are  not  less 
essential  in  dealing  with  the  guilty  than  with  the  innocent. 
But  it  is  deserved  in  an  aggravated  form,  when  we  consider 
that  the  men  against  whom  such  injustice  was  perpetrated, 
had  just  come  from  achieving  a  glorious  victory.  Against 
the  democratical  constitution  of  Athens,  it  furnishes  no  ground 
for  censure — nor  against  the  habits  and  feelings  which  that 
constitution  tended  to  implant  in  the  individual  citizen.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  strenuously  forbade  the  deed :  nor 
could  the  Athenians  ever  have  so  dishonoured  themselves,  if 
they  had  not,  under  a  momentary  ferocious  excitement,  risen 
in  insurrection  not  less  against  the  forms  of  their  own  demo- 
cracy, than  against  the  most  sacred  restraints  of  their  habitual 
constitutional  morality. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  immediate 
future  would  abundantly  supply  it     After  a  short  Earnest  re. 
time  had   elapsed,   every  man   in  Athens  became  ^^^e^ 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  deed.^    A  vote  of  the  public  ^^Ts- 
assembly  was  passed,*  decreeing  that  those  who  had  SSf^of^ 
misguided  the  people  on  this  occasion  ought  to  be  '^a'^*""*- 
brought  to  judicial  trial,  that  KalHxenus  with  four  others 
should  be  among  the  number,  and  that  bail  should  be  taken 
for  their  appearance.    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
parties  were  kept  under  custody  of  the  sureties  themselves, 
who  were  responsible  for  their  appearance  on  the  day  of  trial 
But  presently  both  foreign  misfortunes  and  internal  sedition 
began  to  press  too  heavily  on  Athens  to  leave  any  room  for 


'  I  translate  here  literally  the  language 
of  Sokrat^s  in  his  Defence  (Plato,  ApoL 
c   20) — wapay6fms,   i»s    cV  r^    itrrifnf 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  7,  39.    This  vote 


of  the  public  assembly  was  known  at 
Athens  by  the  name  of  Probol6.  The 
assembled  people  discharged  on  this  oc- 
casion an  antejudicial  function,  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  Grand  Jury. 
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other  thoughts,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter.  Kallixenus 
and  his  accomplices  found  means  to  escape,  before  the  day  of 
trial  arrived,  and  remained  in  exile  until  after  the  domimon 
of  the  Thirty  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy.  Kallixenus 
then  returned  under  the  general  amnesty.  But  the  general 
amnesty  protected  him  only  against  legal  pursuit,  not  against 
the  hostile  memory  of  the  people.  **  Detested  by  all,  he  died 
of  hunger" — says  Xenophon  ;^  a  memorable  proof  how  much 
the  condemnation  of  these  six  generals  shocked  the  standing 
democratical  sentiment  at  Athens. 

From  what  cause  did  this  temporary  burst  of  wrong  arise. 
Causes  of  SO  forcigu  to  the  habitual  character  of  the  people  ? 
cxcS^Su  Even  under  the  strongest  political  provocation,  and 
towards  the  most  hated  traitors  (as  Euryptolemus  himself 
remarked  by  citing  the  case  of  Aristardius),  after  the  Four 
Hundred  as  well  as  after  the  Thirty,  the  Athenians  never 
committed  the  like  wrong — never  deprived  an  accused  party 
of  the  customary  judicial  securities.  How  then  came  they  to 
do  it  here,  where  the  generals  condemned  were  not  only  not 
traitors,  but  had  just  signalized  themselves  by  a  victorious 
combat?  No  Theramen^s  could  have  brought  about  this 
phaenomenon  ;  no  deep-laid  oligarchical  plot  is,  in  my  judge- 
ment, to  be  called  in  as  an  explanation.*  The  true  explana- 
tion is  different,  and  of  serious  moment  to  state.  Political 
hatred,  intense  as  it  might  be,  was  never  dissociated,  in  the 
mind  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  democratical  forms  of 
procedure :  but  the  men,  who  stood  out  here  as  actors,  had 
broken  loose  from  the  obligations  of  citizenship  and  common- 
wealth, and  surrendered  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
family  sympathies  and  antipathies;  feelings,  first  kindled, 
and  justly  kindled,  by  the  thought  that  their  friends  and 
relatives  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded  on  the  wrecks — 
next,  inflamed  into  preternatural  and  overwhelming  violence 
by  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  where  all  the  religious  tradi- 
tions connected  with  the  ancient  family  tie,  all  those  associa- 
tions which  imposed  upon  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  man 
the  duty  of  pursuing  the  murderer,  were  expanded  into  detail 


'  XcDoph.  Hellen.  i.  7.  4a     fiuro6- 


fW. 


'  This  is  the  supposition  of  Sievers, 


Forchhammer,  and  some  other  learned 
men ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  neither 
proved  nor  probable. 
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and  worked  up  by  their  appropriate  renovating  solemnity. 
The  garb  of  mourning  and  the  shaving  of  the  head — phaeno- 
mena  unknown  at  Athens  either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in 
a  religious  festival — ^were  symbols  of  temporary  transforma- 
tion in  the  internal  man.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  his 
drowning  relatives,  together  with  the  generals  as  having 
abandoned  them  to  death,  and  his  own  duty  as  survivor  to 
ensure  to  them  vengeance  and  satisfaction  for  such  abandon- 
ment Under  this  self-justifying  impulse,  the  shortest  and 
surest  proceeding  appeared  the  best,  whatever  amount  of 
political  wrong  it  might  entail  :^  nay,  in  this  case  it  appeared 
the  only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  the  interposition  of  the 
proper  judicial  delays,  coupled  with  severance  of  trial  on 
successive  days  according  to  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus, 
would  probably  have  saved  the  lives  of  five  out  of  the  six 
generals^  if  not  of  all  the  six.  When  we  reflect  that  such 
absorbing  sentiment  was  common,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  see  the  exf^a- 
nation  of  tliat  misguided  vote,  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Ekklesia,  which  sent  the  six  generals  to  an  illegal  ballot — 
and  of  the  subsequent  ballot  which  condemned  them.  Such 
is  the  natural  behaviour  of  those  who,  having  for  the  moment 
foigotten  their  sense  of  political  commonwealth,  become  de- 
graded into  exclusive  family-men.  The  family  affections,  pro- 
ductive as  they  are  of  much  gentle  sympathy  and, mutual 
happiness  in  the  interior  circle,  are  also  liable  to  generate 
disregard,  malice,  sometimes  even  ferocious  vengeance,  towards 
others.  Powerful  towards  good  generally,  they  are  not  less 
powerful  occasionally  towards  evil ;  and  require,  not  less  than 
the  selfish  propensities,  constant  subordinating  control  from 
that  moral  reason  which  contemplates  for  its  end  the  security 
and  happiness  of  all.  And  when  a  man,  either  from  low 
civilization,  has  never  known  this  large  moral  reason — or 


'  If  Thuqrdid^  had  lived  to  continue 
his  history  so  far  down  as  to  include 
^  memorable  event,  he  would  have 
fouad  occasion  to  notice  rh  liryytr^f 
(kinship)  as  being  not  less  capable  of  &irpo- 
^urros  r6\fia  (unscrupulous  daring) 
than  T^  kraipiK6v  (faction).  In  his  re- 
flections on  the  Korkyrsean  disturbances 
(iii.  82)  he  is  led  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the 
Utter—the   antipathies   of  faction,   of 


narrow  political  brotheriiood  or  con- 
spiracy for  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  power — as  most  powerM  in 
generating  evil  deeds :  had  he  described 
3ie  proceedings  after  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusa!,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  sen- 
timent of  kinship,  looked  at  on  its 
antipathetic  or  vmdictive  side,  is  preg- 
nant with  the  like  tendencies. 
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when  from  some  accidental  stimulus,  righteous  in  the  origin, 
but  wrought  up  into  fanaticism  by  the  conspiring  force  rf 
religious  as  well  as  family  sympathies,  he  comes  to  place  his 
pride  and  virtue  in  discarding  its  supremacy — there  is  scarcely 
any  amount  of  evil  or  injustice  which  he  may  not  be  led  to 
perpetrate,  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  narrow  instincts  of 
relationship.  "  Ces  p^res  de  famille  sont  capables  de  tout" — 
was  the  satirical  remark  of  Talleyrand  upon  the  grross  public 
jobbing  so  largely  practised  by  those  who  sought  place  or 
promotion  for  their  sons.  The  same  words,  understood  in  a 
far  more  awful  sense,  and  generalized  for  other  cases  of  rela- 
tionship, sum  up  the  moral  of  this  melancholy  proceedii^  at 
Athens. 

Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  generals  them- 
Gcncrais-  selvcs  Were  also  largely  responsible  in  the  case. 
no^mnocen   'pj^j.^^gj^  ^^  unjustifiable  fury   of  the   movement 

against  them,  they  perished  like  innocent  men — ^without  trial 
— ''inauditi  et  indefensiy  tamquam  innocentes^  perierunt ;''  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  really  innocent  I  feel 
persuaded  that  neither  with  an  English,  nor  French,  nor 
American  fleet,  could  such  events  have  taken  place  as  those 
which  followed  the  victory  of  Ai^nusae.  Neither  admiral  nor 
seamen,  after  gaining  a  victory  and  driving  ofT  the  enemy, 
could  have  endured  the  thoughts  of  going  back  to  their 
anchorage,  leaving  their  own  disabled  wrecks  unmanageable 
on  the  waters,  with  many  living  comrades  aboard,  helpless, 
and  depending  upon  extraneous  succour  for  all  their  chance  of 
escape.  That  the  generals  at  Arginusae  did  this,  stands  confest 
by  their  own  advocate  Eurj'^ptolemus,^  though  they  must  have 
known  well  the  condition  of  disabled  ships  after  a  naval  com- 
bat, and  some  ships  even  of  the  victorious  fleet  were  sure  to  be 
disabled.  If  these  generals,  after  their  victory,  instead  of  sailing 
back  to  land,  had  employed  themselves  first  of  all  in  visiting 


>  Xen.  Hellcn.i,7,3i.  'ETcid^  ykp 
KpaT'fi<rayr€S    rfi     vavfiax^f    wphs 

^ic^^cvcv,  iLyax^^yras  iw\  Kipws  Siravrof 
&vaipcio'0ai  r&  pavdym  Ktd  rohs  waua- 
yohsy  *Epairafl9fis  di,  M  rohs  is  Mitw- 
k^iniw  iroKffiiovs  rijv  rax(<rniy  w\uw 
iwatnas'  BpdorvWos  8*  dfA<p6r€pa  i<f»i 
y€y4<r$€u,  &v  rhs  fxh^  ahrov  icaraA(ir«<rt, 
reus   8i   M  rohs  mKtfUovs  vK4v(rt  teal 


Zo^dyruv  ro^ttv,  &c. 

I  remarked  ft  few  pages  before,  that 
the  case  of  Erasinides  stood  in  some 
measure  apart  from  that  of  the  other 
generals.  He  proposed,  according  to 
3iis  speech  of  Euryptolemus,  that  all 
the  fleet  should  at  once  go  again  to 
Mityl^n^ ;  which  would  of  course  have 
left  the  men  on  the  wrecks  to  their 
fate. 
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the  crippled  ships,  there  would  have  been  ample  time  to  per- 
form this  duty,  and  to  save  all  the  living  men  aboard  before  the 
storm  came  on.  This  is  the  natural  inference,  even  upon  their 
own  showing  ;  this  is  what  any  English,  French,  or  American 
naval  commander  would  have  thought  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
do.  What  degree  of  blame  is  imputable  to  Theramenfis,  and 
how  far  the  generals  were  discharged  by  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility to  him,  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  now  determine.  But 
the  storm,  which  is  appealed  to  as  a  justification  of  both,  rests 
upon  evidence  too  questionable  to  serve  that  purpose,  where 
the  n^lect  of  duty  was  so  serious,  and  cost  the  lives  probably 
of  more  than  1000  brave  men.  At  least  the  Athenian  people 
at  home,  when  they  heard  the  criminations  and  recriminations 
between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Theramenfis  on  the  other 
— each'of  them  in  his  character  of  accuser  implying  that  the 
storm  was  no  valid  obstacle,  though  each,  if  pushed  for  a 
defence,  fell  back  upon  it  as  a  resource  in  case  of  need — the 
Athenian  people  could  not  but  look  upon  the  storm  more 
as  an  afterthought  to  excuse  previous  omissions,  than  as  a 
terrible  reality  nullifying  all  the  ardour  and  resolution  of  men 
bent  on  doing  their  duty.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  inter- 
vention of  Theramenfis  chiefly  contributed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  generals,  not  by  those  manoeuvres  ascribed  to  him  in 
Xenophon  :  he  destroyed  all  belief  in  the  storm  as  a  real  and 
all-covering  hindrance.  The  general  impression  of  the  public 
at  Athens — in  my  opinion,  a  natural  and  unavoidable  im- 
pression— was  that  there  had  been  most  culpable  negligence 
in  regard  to  the  wrecks,  through  which  negligence  alone  the 
seamen  on  board  perished.  This  negligence  dishonours,  more 
or  less,  the  armament  at  Arginusae  as  well  as  the  generals :  but 
the  generals  were  the  persons  responsible  to  the  public  at  home, 
who  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  deserted  seamen  more  justly  as  well 
as  more  generously  than  their  comrades  in  the  fleet 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to  which  a 
furious 'exaggeration  of  such  sentiment  drove  the  Athenians — 
in  spite  of  the  sympathy  which  this  has  naturally  and  justly 
procured  for  the  condemned  generals — the  verdict  of  impartial 
history  will  pronounce  that  the  sentiment  itself  was  well- 
founded,  and  that  the  generals  deserved  censure  and  disgrace. 
The  Athenian  people  might  with  justice  proclaim  to  them — 
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"  Whatever  be  the  grandeur  of  your  victory,  we  can  neither 
rejoice  in  it  ourselves,  nor  allow  you  to  reap  honour  from  it, 
if  we  find  that  you  have  left  many  hundreds  of  those  who 
helped  in  gaining  it  to  be  drowned  on  board  the  wrecks, 
without  making  any  effort  to  save  them,  when  such  effort 
might  well  have  proved  successful"  And  the  condemnation 
here  pronounced,  while  it  served  as  a  painful  admonition  to 
subsequent  Athenian  generals,  provided  at  the  same  time  an 
efficacious  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  combatants  on  the 
wrecks  or  swimming  for  their  lives  after  a  naval  victory.  One 
express  case  in  point  may  be  mentioned  Thirty  years  after- 
wards (B.C  376)  the  Athenian  admiral  Chabrias  defeated, 
though  not  without  considerable  loss,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
near  Naxos.  Had  he  pursued  them  vigorously,  he  might  have 
completed  his  victory  by  destroying  all  or  most  of  them  ;  but 
recollecting  what  had  happened  after  the  battle  of  Ai^nusae, 
he  abstained  from  pursuit,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  wrecks 
of  his  own  fleet,  saved  from  death  those  citizens  who  were  yet 
living,  and  picked  up  the  dead  for  interment^ 


'  Diodor.  xv.  35. 

rtv6fuvos  9^  (Xafipiets)  M  rov  wpor€- 
frflftaros,  Ktd  iriffas  rds  rw  ToKtidw 
vavs  <lnry€iy  dvayKdaas,  diticx^o  ittun^' 

*Apyivoi(rcus  yav/Mxitu*  ^v  f  robs  yticfi- 
ffumas  (rrparrtyohs  b  8^/iOf  ami  luydXus 
€i€pyf(rlas  Baydr^  ,  ir€pt4fiak€y,  atruurd- 
fjL^yos  in  robs  T€rcAcvn}ic((ras  Kcerh  -H^k 
yavfiax^  obK  (Bw^,  ^itXufi^B^  fkii 
voTc  r^f  xtpKrrdtrttts  bfiolsis  y^yofidyris 
Kiy^vyt^firp  ira0t7y  «iapairX4<ria.  Ai^r^p 
ajTOiTThs  T«v  Hi^Ktiy,  dycXe7CT0   rSy 

xo\iT&y  robs  9tayi^x^f'^''^^^i  '^^^ 
robs  fi^y  fri  (Ayras  it4(r»(r9,  robs 


9^  rcTcXf vri|ic<(ras  fBaf^y.  ti  Ic 
fiii  W€pii  ra&rriy  iyiy^ro  iH^  ixtfiiktia9f 
^i»s  &y  £rarra  rby  voAtfiimy  erihm 

Here  Diodorus,  in  aUuding  to  the 
battle  of  Arginusae,  repeats  the  mistake 
which  he  had  before  made,  as  if  the 
omission  there  concerned  only  dead 
bodies  and  not  living  men.  But  when 
he  describes  what  was  done  by  Chabrias 
at  Naxos,  he  puts  forward  the  preserva- 
tion of  living  citizens  not  merely  as  a 
reality,  but  as  the  most  prominent  reabty 
of  the  proceeding. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSiE  TO  THE  RESTORATION 
OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS,  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION 
OF  THE  THIRTY. 

The  victory  of  Aiginusae  gave  for  the  time  decisive  mastery 
of  the  Asiatic  seas  to  the  Athenian  fleet :  and  is  even  „^  , , 

'  B.C.  406. 

said  to  have  so  discouraged  the  Lacedemonians,  as  AUeged 
to  induce  them   to  send  propositions  of  peace  to  Sr^"***"* 
Athens.     But  this  statement  is  open  to  much  doubt,  [^AthS^ 
and  I  think  it  most  probable  that  no  such  propo-  ***'"**'^"*' 
sitions  were  made.^     Great  as  the  victory  was,  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  positive  results  accruing  to  Athens.     After  an   un- 
successful attempt  on  Chios,  the  victorious  fleet  went  to  Samos, 
where  it  seems  to  have  remained  until  the  following  year, 
without  any  farther  movements  than  were  necessaiy  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  money. 


'  The  statement  rests  on  the  authority  son  who  stood  prominent  in  opposition  is 
of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  the  Scho-  in  both  cases  the  samc—Kleophon,  The 
liast  on  the  last  verse  of  the  Ranae  of  overtures  after  Arginusse  are  in  fact  a 
Aristophands.  And  this,  so  far  as  I  second  edition  of  Siose  after  the  battle 
kiKJw,  is  the  only  authority:  for  when    of  Kyzikus. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ad  j  Now  the  supposition  that  on  two 
^niL  4oi5)  says  that  iEschin^s  (De  Fals.  several  occasions  the  Lacedsemonians 
Legat  p.  38,  c  24)  mentions  the  over-  made  propositions  of  peace,  and  that 
twes  of  peace — I  think  that^  no  one  i  both  are  left  unnoticed  by  Xehophon — 
who  looks  at  that  passage  will  be  in-    appears  to  me  highly  improbable.    In 


dined  to  found  any  inference  upon  it. 
Against  it  we  may  observe — 
I.  Xenophon  does  not  mention  it 


reference  to  the  propositions  after  the 
battle  of  Kyzikus,  the  testimony  of  Dio- 
dorus  outweighed,  in  my  judgement,  the 


This  b  something,  though  far  from  being  |  silence  of  Xenophon ;  but  here  Diodorus 


conclusive  when  standing  alone. 

2.  Diodorus  does  not  mention  it 

3.  The  terms  alleged  to  have  been 


is  silent  also. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  exact  same- 
ness of  the  two  alleged  events  makes  me 


proposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  are  think  that  the  second  is  only  a  duplica 
exactly  the  same  as  those  said  to  have  |  tion  of  the  first,  and  that  the  Scholiast, 
l^een  proposed  by  them  after  the  death  in  citing  from  Aristotle,  mistook  the 
of  Mindarus  at  Kyzikus,  viz. —  battle  of  Arginusae  for  that  of  Kyzikus, 

To  evacuate  Dekeleia — and  each  party    which  latter  was  by  far  the  more  decisive 
to  stand  as  they  were.     Not  only  the  '  of  the  two. 
t"TOs  are  the  same — but  also  the  per-  \ 
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Meanwhile  Eteonikus,  who  collected  the  remains  of  the 
Etwmikus     defeated   Peloponnesian   fleet  at   Chios,  being  left 
distre«iof     unsupplied  with  money  by  Cyrus,  found  himself 
men-         much  Straitened,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
suppressed.    Seamen   unpaid.      During   the    later    summer  and 
autumn,  these  men  maintained  themselves  by  labouring  for 
hire  on  the  Chian  lands  ;  but  when  winter  came,  this  resource 
ceased,  so  that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  procure  even 
clothes  or  shoes.     In  such  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assail  and  plunder  the  town  of 
Chios  ;  a  day  was  named  for  the  enterprise,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  conspirators  should  know  each  other  by  wearing  a 
straw  or  reed.     Informed  of  the  design,  Eteonikus  was  at  the 
same  time  intimidated  by  the  number  of  these  straw-bearers : 
he  saw  that  if  he  dealt  with  the  conspirators  openly  and 
ostensibly,  they   might  perhaps  rush  to  arms  and  succeed 
in  plundering  the  town  :  at  any  rate  a  conflict  would  arise  in 
which  many  of  the  allies  would  be  slain,  which  would  produce 
the  worst  effect   upon  all   future  operations.    Accordingly, 
resorting  to  stratagem,  he  took  with  him  a  guard  of  fifteen 
men  armed  with  daggers,  and  marched  through  the  town  of 
Chios.     Meeting  presently  one  of  these  straw-bearers — a  man 
with  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  coming  out  of  a  surgeon's  house 
— he  directed  his  guards  to  put  the  man  to  death  on  the  spot 
A  crowd  gathered  round,  with  astonishment  as  well  as  sym- 
pathy, and  inquired  on  what  ground  the  man  was  put  to  death ; 
upon  which  Eteonikus  ordered  his  guards  to  reply,  that  it  was 
because  he  wore  a  straw.    The  news  being  diffused,  the  re- 
maining persons  who  wore  straws  became  so  alarmed  as  to 
throw  their  straws  away.^ 

Eteonikus  availed  himself  of  such  panic  to  demand  money 
from  the  Chians,  as  a  condition  of  carrying  away  his  starving 
and  perilous  armament.  Having  obtained  from  them  a 
month's  pay,  he  immediately  put  the  troops  on  ship-board, 
taking  pains  to  encourage  them  and  make  them  fancy  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  recent  conspiracy. 

The    Chians    and    the   other   allies    of   Sparta   presently 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  I,  1-4. 
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assembled  at  Ephesus  to  consult,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction 
with  Cyrus,  to  despatch  envoys  to  the  Ephors,  requesting 
that  Lysander  might  be  sent  out  a  second  time  as  soOdtatJooi 
admuraL     It  was  not  the  habit  of  Sparta  ever  to  ^J^^^ 
send  out  the  same  man  as  admiral  a  second  time,  Jl^d^ 
after  his  year  of  service.    Nevertheless  the  Ephors  ^*^{* 
complied  with  the  request  substantially;    sending  ««*«»• 
out  Arakus  as  admiral,  but  Lysander  along  with  him  under 
the  title  of  secretary,  invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of 
command 

Lysander,  having  reached  Ephesus  about  the  beginning  of 
RC.  405,  immediately  applied  himself  with  vigour  to 
renovate  both  Lacedaemonian  power  and  his  own  ^v^ioi 
influence.    The  partisans  in  the  various  allied  cities,  Ji^g^^ 
whose  favour  he  had  assiduously  cultivated  during  ^;J^J^. 
his  last  year's  command — the   clubs  and  factious  ^^ 
combinations  which  he  had  organized  and  stimulated 
into  a  partnership  of  mutual  ambition — all  hailed  his  return 
with  exultation.    Discountenanced  and  kept  down  by  the 
generous  patriotism  of  his  predecessor  Kallikratidas,  they  now 
sprang  into  renewed  activity,  and  became  zealous  in  aiding 
Lysander  to  refit  and  augment  his  fleet.     Nor  was  Cyrus  less 
hearty  in  his  preference  than  before.    On  arriving  at  Ephesus, 
Lysander  went  speedily  to  visit  him  at  Sardis,  and  solicited  a 
renewal  of  the  pecuniary  aid.    The  young  prince  said  in  reply 
that  all  the  funds  which  he  had  received  from   Susa  had 
already  been  expended,  with  much  more  besides  ;  in  testimony 
of  which  he  exhibited  a  specification  of  the  sums  furnished  to 
each  Peloponnesian  oflicer.     Nevertheless  such  was  his  par- 
tiality for  Lysander,  that  he  complied  even  with  the  additional 
demand  now  made,  so  as  to  send  him  away  satisfied.    The 
latter  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to  Ephesus  in  a  state  for 
restoring  the  effective  condition  of  his  fleet     He  made  good 
at  once  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  seamen — constituted 
new  trierarchs — ^summoned   Eteonikus  with  the  fleet  from 
Chios  together  with  all  the  other  scattered  squadrons — and 
directed  that  fresh  triremes  should  be  immediately  put  on  the 
stocks  at  Antandrus.^ 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  10-12. 
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In  none  of  the  Asiatic  towns  was  the  effect  of  Lysander^s 
Violent  revo-  second  advent  felt  more  violently  than  at  Miltois. 
Mustus  by  He  had  there  a  powerful  faction  or  association  of 
ofi^^S^.  friends,  who  had  done  their  best  to  hamper  and  annoy 
Kallikratidas  on  his  first  arrival,  but  had  been  put  to  silence, 
and  even  forced  to  make  a  show  of  zeal,  by  the  straightforward 
resolution  of  that  noble-minded  admiral.  Eager  to  reimburse 
themselves  for  this  humiliation,  they  now  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  the  privity  and  concurrence  of  Lysander,  to  seize  the 
government  for  themselves.  They  determined  (if  Plutarch 
and  Diodorus  are  to  be  credited)  to  put  down  the  existing 
democracy,  and  establish  an  oligarchy  in  its  place.  But  we 
cannot  believe  that  there  could  have  existed  a  democracy  at 
Miletus,  which  had  now  been  for  five  years  in  dependence 
upon  Sparta  and  the  Persians  jointly.  We  must  rather 
understand  the  movement  as  a  conflict  between  two  oligar- 
chical parties ;  the  friends  of  Lysander  being  more  thoroughly 
self-seeking  and  anti-popular  than  their  opponents  —  and 
perhaps  even  crying  them  down,  by  comparison,  as  a  demo- 
cracy. Lysander  lent  himself  to  the  scheme — fanned  the 
ambition  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  at  one  time  disposed 
to  a  compromise — and  even  betrayed  the  government  into  a 
false  security,  by  promises  of  support  which  he  never  intended 
to  fulfil.  At  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  the  conspirators, 
rising  in  arms,  seized  forty  of  their  chief  opponents  in  their 
houses,  and  three  hundred  more  in  the  market-place ;  while 
the  government — confiding  in  the  promises  of  Lysander,  who 
affected  to-  reprove,  but  secretly  continued  instigating,  the 
insurgents — made  but  a  faint  resistance.  The  three  hundred 
and  forty  leaders  thus  seized,  probably  men  who  had  gone 
heartily  along  with  Kallikratidas,  were  all  put  to  death  ;  and 
a  still  larger  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than  looo,  fled  into 
exile.  Miletus  thus  passed  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
friends  and  partisans  of  Lysander.^ 

It  would  appear  that  factious  movements  in  other  towns, 
less  revolting  in  respect  of  bloodshed  and  perfidy,  yet  still 
of  similar  character  to  that  of  Miletus,  marked  the  reap- 
pearance of  Lysander  in  Asia ;  placing  the  towns  more  and 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  104;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  8. 
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more  in  the  hands  of  his  partisans.    While  thus  acquiring 
greater  ascendency  among  the  allies,  Lysander  re-  Gyrus  goe« 
ceived  a  summons  from  Cyrus  to  visit  him  at  Sardis.  his  dying 

f,  father^ 

The  young  prince  had  just  been  sent  for  to  come  confides  ws 
and  visit  his  father  Darius,  who  was  both  old  and  Lysander. 
dangerously  ill  in  Media.  About  to  depart  for  this  purpose, 
he  carried  his  confidence  in  Lysander  so  far  as  to  delegate  to 
him  the  management  of  his  satrapy  and  his  entire  revenues. 
Besides  his  admiration  for  the  superior  energy  and  capacity 
of  the  Greek  character,  with  which  he  had  only  recently  con- 
tracted acquaintance — and  besides  his  esteem  for  the  personal 
disinterestedness  of  Lysander,  attested  as  it  had  been  by  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  in  the  first  visit  and  banquet  at  Sardis — 
Cyrus  was  probably  induced  to  this  step  by  the  fear  of  raising 
up  to  himself  a  rival,  if  he  trusted  the  like  power  to  any 
Persian  grandee.  At  the  same  time  that  he  handed  over  all 
his  tributes  and  his  reserved  funds  to  Lysander,  he  assured 
him  of  his  steady  friendship  both  towards  himself  and  towards 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  concluded  by  entreating  that  he 
would  by  no  means  engage  in  any  general  action  with  the 
Athenians,  unless  at  great  advantage  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  defeat  of  Arginusae  having  strengthened  his  preference 
for  this  dilatory  policy,  he  promised  that  not  only  the  Persian 
treasures  but  also  the  Phenician  fleet,  should  be  brought  into 
active  employment  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens.^ 

Thus  armed  with  an  unprecedented  command  of  Persian 
treasure,  and  seconded  by  ascendant  factions  in  all  b.c.  405. 
the  allied  cities,  Lysander  was  more  powerful  than  [JJ^^^^ 
any  Lacedaemonian  commander  had  ever  been  since  SSutSof 
the  commencement  of  the  war.     Having  his  fleet  Arginu«. 

^  Operations 

well-paid,  he  could  keep  it  united  and  direct  it  « Lysander. 
whither  he  chose  without  the  necessity  of  dispersing  it.  in 
roving  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of  levying  money.  It  is 
probably  from  a  corresponding  necessity  that  we  are  to  explain 
the  inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos :  for  we  hear 
of  no  serious  operations  undertaken  by  it,  during  the  whole 
year  following  the  victory  of  Arginusae,  although  under  the 
command  of  an  able  and  energetic  man,  Konon — together 
with  Philokl£s  and  Adeimantus  ;  to  whom  were  added,  during 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  14;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  9. 
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the  spring  of  405  B.C.,  three  generals,  Tydeus,  Menander,  and 
Kephisodotus.    It  appears  that  Theramen^  also  was  put  up 
and  elected  one  of  the  generals,  but  rejected  when  submitted 
to  the  confirmatory  examination  called  the  Dokimasy.^    The 
fleet  comprised  180  triremes,  rather  a  greater  number  than 
that  of  Lysander ;  to  whom  they  in  vain  offered  battle  near 
his  station  at  Ephesus.   Finding  him  not  disposed  to  a  general 
action,  they  seem  to  have  dispersed  to  plunder  Chios,  and 
various  portions  of  the  Asiatic  coast ;  while  Lysander,  keeping 
his  fleet  together,    first  sailed  southward  from  Ephesus— 
stormed  and  plundered  a  semi-Hellenic  town  in  the  Kera- 
meikan  Gulf,  named  Kedreiae,  which  was  in  alliance  with 
Athens — and  thence  proceeded  to  Rhodes.*    He  was  even 
bold  enough  to  make  an  excursion  across  the  iEgean  to  the 
coast  of  iEgina  and  Attica,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to  the  sea-coast*    The  Athe- 
nians were  preparing  to  follow  him  thither  when  they  learat 
that  he  had  recrossed  the  iEgean,  and  he  soon  afterwards 
appeared  with  all  his  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  which  important 
pass  they  had  left  unguarded.     Lysander  went  straight  to 
Abydos,  still  the  great  Peloponnesian  station  in  the  strait, 
occupied  by  Thorax  as  harmost  with  a  land-force ;  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  attack,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Lampsakus,  which  was  taken  by  storm.    It 
was  wealthy  in  every  way,  and  abundantly  stocked  with 
bread  and  wine,  so  that  the  soldiers  obtained  a  large  booty ; 
but  Lysander  left  the  free  inhabitants  untouched.^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  plun- 
Both  fleets  dcring  Chios  when  it  received  news  that  the  Lacedx- 
i^pont.  '  monian  commander  was  at  the  Hellespont  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Lampsakus.  Either  from  the  want  of  money, 
or  from  other  causes  which  we  do  not  understand,  Konon  and 
his  colleagues  were  partly  inactive,  partly  behindhand  with 
Lysander,  throughout  all  this  summer.  They  now  followed 
him  to  the  Hellespont,  sailing  out  on  the  sea-side  of  Chios 


'    Lysias,   Orat.    xiii.    cont  Agorat.  !  it  appears  both  in  Diodorus  and  in  Ffai- 


sect  i^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  I,  15,  16. 

'  This  nying  visit  of  L]rsander  across 
the  JEgean  to  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 


i^gina  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  but    c  9. 


tarch    (Diodor.    xiii.    104;    Plutardi, 
Lysand.  c.  9). 

*  Xenoph.    HeUen.    ii.    I,    18,    19; 
Diodor.    xiii.   104;    Plutarch,   Lysand. 
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and  Lesbos,  away  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  was  all  un- 
friendly to  them.  They  reached  Elaeus,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  with  their  powerful  fleet  of  i8o 
triremes,  just  in  time  to  hear,  while  at  their  morning  meal, 
that  Lysander  was  already  master  of  Lampsakus ;  upon 
which  they  immediately  proceeded  up  the  strait  to  Sestos, 
and  from  thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a  few  provi- 
sions, still  farther  up — to  a  place  called  iEgospotami.^ 

iEgospotami  or  Goat's  River — a  name  of  fatal  sound  to 
all  subsequent  Athenians — ^was  a  place  which  had  Athenian 
nothing  to  recommend  it  except  that  it  was  directly  pou^ 
opposite  to  Lampsakus,  separated  by  a  breadth  of  strait 
about  one  mile  and  three-quarters.  It  was  an  open  beach, 
without  harbour,  without  good  anchorage,  without  either 
houses  or  inhabitants  or  supplies  ;  so  that  everything  neces- 
sary for  this  large  army  had  to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  about 
one  mile  and  three-quarters  distant  even  by  land,  and  yet 
more  distant  by  sea,  since  it  was  necessary  to  round  a  head- 
land. Such  a  station  was  highly  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
to  an  ancient  naval  armament,  without  any  organized  com- 
missariat ;  for  the  seamen,  being  compelled  to  go  to  a  distance 
from  their  ships  in  order  to  get  their  meals,  were  not  easily 
re-assembled  Yet  this  was  the  station  chosen  by  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  with  the  full  design  of  compelling  Lysander  to 
fight  a  battle.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  was  at 
Lampsakus  in  a  harbour,  with  a  well-furnished  town  in  his 
rear  and  a  land-force  to  co-operate,  had  no  intention  of  ac- 
cepting the  challenge  of  his  enemies  at  the  moment  which 
suited  their  convenience.  When  the  Athenians  sailed  across 
the  strait  the  next  morning,  they  found  all  his  ships  fully 
manned, — ^the  men  having  already  taken  their  morning  meal, — 
and  ranged  in  perfect  order  of  battle,  with  the  land-force 
disposed  ashore  to  lend  assistance ;  but  with  strict  orders 
to  await  attack  and  not  to  move  forward  Not  daring  to 
attack  him  in  such  a  position,  yet  unable  to  draw  him  out 
by  manoeuvring  all  the  day,  the  Athenians  were  at  length 
obliged  to  go  back  to  iEgospotami.  But  Lysander  directed 
a  few  swift  sailing  vessels  to  follow  them,  nor  would  he  suffer 


*  Xenoph.  HcUcn.  ii.  I,  20,  21. 
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his  own  men  to  disembark  until  he  thus  ascertained  that  their 
seamen  had  actually  dispersed  ashore.^ 
^    For  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was  repeated; 
Battle  of      the  Athenians  becoming  each  day  more  confident 
~s^S^^  in  their  own  superior  strength,  and  more  full  of 
of  ih^entirc  coutcmpt  for  the  apparent  cowardice  of  the  enemy, 
fleet***'*      It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiadds — ^who  from  his  own 
private  forts  in  the  Chersonese  witnessed  what  was  passing- 
rode  up  to  the  station  and  remonstrated  with  the  generals  on 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  fleet  on  this  open  shore  ;  urgentiy 
advising  them  to  move  round  to  Sestos,  where  they  would  be 
both  close  to  their  own  supplies  and  safe  from  attack,  as 
Lysander  was  at  Lampsakus — and  from  whence  they  could 
go  forth  to  fight  whenever  they  chose.     But  the  Athenian 
generals,  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  disr^^rded  his 
advice,  and  even  dismissed  him  with  the  insulting  taunt,  that 
they  were  now  in  command,  not  he.*    Continuing  thus  in 
their  exposed  position,  the  Athenian  seamen  on  each  suc- 
cessive day  became  more  and  more  careless  of  their  enemy, 
and  rash  in  dispersing  the  moment  they  returned  back  to  their 
own  shore.     At  length,  on  the  fifth  day,  Lysander  ordered 
the  scout  ships,  which  he  sent  forth  to  watch  the  Athenians 
on  their  return,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield  as  a  signal,  as  soon 
as  they  should  see  the   ships  at  their  anchorage,  and  the 
crews  ashore  in  quest  of  their  meal     The  moment  he  beheld 
this  welcome  signal,  he  gave  orders  to  his  entire  fleet  to  row 
across  as  swiftly  as  possible  from  Lampsakus  to  iEgospotami, 
while  Thorax  marched  along  the  strand  with  the  land-force 
in  case  of  need.     Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or  decisive 
than  the  surprise  of  the  Athenian  fleet    All  the  triremes 
were  caught  at  their  moorings  ashore,  some  entirely  deserted, 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  22-24;  ^^^' 
tarch,  Lysand.  c.  40 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  105. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  25;  Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c.  10 ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  36. 

Diodonis  (xiii.  105)  and  Cornelius 
Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  8)  represent  Alkibiad^s 
as  wishing  to  be  re-admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  as  pro- 
mising, if  that  were  granted,  that  he 
would  assemble  a  body  of  Thracians, 
attack  Lysander  by  land,  and  compel 
him  to  fight  a  battle  or  retire.    Plutarch 


(Alkib.  c.  37)  alludes  also  to  promises  of 
this  sort  held  out  by  Alkibiad^ 

Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  AlkitHades 
should  have  talked  of  anything  so  ob- 
viously impossible.  How  could  he  bring 
a  Thradan  land -force  to  attack  Lysander 
who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hellespont?  How  could  he  carry  a 
land-force  across  in  the  face  of  Lysander's 
fleet? 

The  representation  of  Xenophon  (fol- 
lowed in  my  text)  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
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others  with  one  or  at  most  two  of  the  three  tiers  of  rowers 
which  foVmed  their  complement  Out  of  all  the  total  of  i8o, 
only  twelve  were  found  in  tolerable  order  and  preparation ;  * 
the  trireme  of  Konon  himself,  together  with  a  squadron  of 
seven  under  his  immediate  orders — and  the  consecrated  ship 
called  Paralus,  always  manned  by  picked  Athenian  seamen, 
being  among  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  Konon,  on  seeing  the 
fleet  of  Lysander  approaching,  employed  his  utmost  efforts  to 
get  his  fleet  manned  and  in  some  condition  for  resistance. 
The  attempt  was  desperate,  and  the  utmost  which  he  could 
do  was  to  escape  himself  with  the  small  squadron  of  twelve, 
including  the  Paralus.  All  the  remaining  triremes,  nearly  170 
in  number,  were  captured  by  Lysander  on  the  shore,  defence- 
less, and  seemingly  without  the  least  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  one  to  resist  He  landed  and  made  prisoners  most 
of  the  crews  ashore,  though  some  of  them  fled  and  found 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  forts.  This  prodigious  and  un- 
paralleled victory  was  obtained,  not  merely  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  ship,  but  almost  without  that  of  a  single  man.' 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Lysander — ^which 
must  have  been  very  great,  since  the  total  crews  of  capture  of 
180  triremes  were  not  less  than  36,000  men^ — we  SSi^*^*"**" 
hear  only  c(  3000  or  4000  native  Athenians,  though  SuiSJt 
this  number  cannot  represent  all  the  native  Athe-  ^**°^°' 
mans  in  the  fleet    The  Athenian  generals  Philoklds  and 
Adeimantus  were  certainly  taken,  and  seemingly  all  except 
Konon.     Some  of  the   defeated  armament  took  refuge  in 
Sestos,  which  however  surrendered  with  little  resistance  to 
the  victor.  *  He  admitted  them  to  capitulation,  on  condition 
of  their  going  back  immediately  to  Athens,   and  nowhere 
else ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  multiply  as  much  as  possible  the 
numbers  assembled  in  that  city,  knowing  well  that  it  would 
be  the  sooner  starved  out     Konon  too  was  well-aware  that 
to  go  back  to  Athens,  after  the  ruin  of  the  entire  fleet,  was  to 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  29;  Lysias, 
Orat  xxi.  fAwoK  Avpoi,)  s.  12. 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  I,  28;  Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c  ii;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c  36; 
Cornel  Nepos,  Lysand.  c  8 ;  Polysen.  L 

45.2. 
Diodorus  (xiii.  106)  gives  a  different 

representation  of  this  important  military ' 


operation ;  far  less  clear  and  trustworthy 
than  that  of  Xenophon. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  I,  28.  r&r  8* 
ftXAos  irdffeu  (yot/s)  A^o'aySfWf  ll\a0€  irphs 
Tp  tJ*  rein  5i  xAfforovj  ftrSpat  ir  t^ 
yp  {uK^Ac^cr*  ol  8^  ko)  t^vyov  If  rh 
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become  one  of  the  certain  prisoners  in  a  doomed  dty ;  and 
to  meet,  besides,  the  indignation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  well- 
deserved  by  the  generals  collectively.  Accordingly  he  re- 
solved to  take  shelter  with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  sending  the  Paralus  with  some  others  of 
the  twelve  fugritive  triremes  to  make  known  the  fatal  news  at 
Athens.  But  before  he  went  thither,  he  crossed  the  strait— 
with  singular  daring  under  the  circumstances — to  Cape  Abamis 
in  the  territory  of  Lampsakus,  where  the  great  sails  of  L)rsan- 
der's  triremes  (always  taken  out  when  a  trireme  was  made 
ready  for  fighting)  lay  seemingly  unguarded.  These  sails  he 
took  away,  so  as  to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  pursuit,  and 
then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cyprus.^ 

On  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  Lysander  sent  off  the  Mile- 
gaughterof  slau  prfvatcer  Theopompus  to  proclaim  it  at  Sparta, 
«»"»i»  who,  by  a  wonderful  speed  of  rowing,  arrived  there 
priMoen.  and  made  it  known  on  the  third  day  after  starting. 
The  captured  ships  were  towed  off,  and  the  prisoners  carried 
across,  to  Lampsalcus,  where  a  general  assembly  of  the  victo- 
rious allies  was  convened,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the 
prisoners  should  be  treated.  In  this  assembly  the  most  bitter 
inculpations  were  put  forth  against  the  Athenians,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  recently  dealt  with  their  captives 
The  Athenian  general  Philoklfis,  having  captured  a  Corinthian 
and  an  Andrian  trireme,  had  put  the  crews  to  death  by  hurling 
them  headlong  from  a  precipice.  It  was  not  difficult,  in  Gre- 
cian warfare,  for  each  of  the  belligerents  to  cite  precedents 
of  cruelty  against  the  other.  In  this  debate  some  speakers 
affirmed  that  the  Athenians  had  deliberated  what  they  should 
do  with  their  prisoners,  in  case  they  had  been  victorious  at 
iEgospotami ;  and  that  they  had  determined — chiefly  on  the 
motion  of  Philoklfis,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Add- 
mantus-^that  they  would  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  who 
were  captured.  Whatever  opinion  Philoklfis  may  have  ex- 
pressed personally,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  such 
determination  was  ever  taken  by  the  Athenians.*    In  this 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen,  ii.  I,  29 ;  Diodor. 
xiU.  106:  tne  latter  is  discordant,  however, 
on  many  points. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  31.  This 
story  is  given  with  variations  in  Plutarch, 


Lysand.  c.  9,  and  by  Cicero  de  Ofiic 
iii.  II.  It  is  there  the  right  thumb 
which  is  to  be  cut  off— and  the  deter- 
mination is  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
in  reference  to  the  iEginetans. 
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assembly  of  the  allies,  however,  besides  all  that  could  be  said 
against  Athens  with  truth,  doubtless  the  most  extravagant 
falsehoods  found  ready  credence.  All  the  Athenian  prisoners 
captured  at  iEgospotami,  3000  or  4000  in  number,  were  mas- 
sacred forthwith — Philoklfis  himself  at  their  head*  The  latter, 
taunted  by  Lysander  with  his  cruel  execution  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Andrian  crews,  disdained  to  return  any  answer,  but  placed 
himself  in  conspicuous  vestments  at  the  head  of  the  prisoners 
led  out  to  execution.  If  we  may  believe  Pausanias,  even  the 
bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  left  unburied 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself,  more  over- 
whelming in  its  consequences,  or  more  thoroughly  The  auw- 
di^aceful  to  the  defeated  generals  taken  coUec-  ^Sl^osedto 
tively,  than  that  of  iEgospotami.  Whether  it  was  blti^yeTby 
in  reality  very  glorious  to  Lysander,  is  doubtful ;  for  i^SdS^"* 
the  general  belief  afterwards — not  merely  at  Athens,  but 
seemingly  in  other  parts  of  Greece  also  —  held  that  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  been  sold  to  perdition  by  the  treason  of 
some  of  its  own  commanders.  Of  such  a  suspicion  both  Konon 
and  Philokl£s  stand  clear.  Adeimantus  was  named  as  the 
chief  traitor,  and  Tydeus  along  with  him.'  Konon  even 
preferred  an  accusation  against  Adeimantus  to  this  effect,^ 
probably  by  letter  written  home  from  Cyprus,  and  perhaps 
by  some  formal  declaration  made  several  years  afterwards, 
when  he  returned  to  Athens  as  victor  from  the  battle  of 
Knidus.  The  truth  of  the  charge  cannot  be  positively  demon- 
strated, but  all  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  tend  to  render 
it  probable,  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  Konon  alone  among  all 
the  generals  was  found  in  a  decent  state  of  preparatioa 
Indeed  we  may  add,  that  the  utter  impotence  and  inertness 
of  the  numerous  Athenian  fleet  during  the  whole  summer  of 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  32 ;  Pausan.    Athenian  armament,  not  the  corruption 
n.  32,  6;  Plutardi,  Lysand.  c  13.  |  of  the  generals,   as  having  causea  the 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  I,  32 ;  Lysias  '  defeat.  Nor  does  Diodonis  notice  the 
cont  Alkib.  A.  s.  38;  Pausan.  iv.  17,  2; '  corruption  (xiii.  105). 
*•  9»  5;  Isokrat^s  ad  Philipp.  Or.  v.  '  Boui  these  authors  seem  to  have  copied 
sect  7a  Lysias,  in  his  li&yos  'EirrrcU  from  Theopompus,  in  describing  the 
^'  (>•  58),  spraks  of  the  treason,  yet  ,  battle  of  iEgospotami.  His  descnption 
"Wt  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  We  can-  differs  on  many  points  from  that  of 
n<>t  make  out  distinctly  how  many  of  •  Xenophon  (Theopomp.  Fragm.  8,  ed. 
the  Athenian  generals  were  captured  at '  Didot). 
>%ospotami.  1      •  Demosthen.  de  Fals.  Legat  p.  401, 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Lysand.  c.  i;  Alcib.    c  57. 
c  8)  notices  only  the  disorder  of  the 


\ 
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405  KC  conspire  to  suggest  a  similar  explanation.  Nor  could 
Lysander,  master  as  he  was  of  all  the  treasures  of  Cyrus, 
apply  any  portion  of  them  more  efficaciously  than  m  cor- 
rupting one  or  more  of  the  six  Athenian  generals,  so  as  to 
nullify  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  Konon. 

The  great  defeat  of  iEgospotami  took  place  about  Sq>- 
B.C.  4o<.  tember  405  B.C  It  was  made  known  at  Peiraeus  by 
Dkt^and  ^^  Paralus,  which  arrived  there  during  the  night, 
5ScL  when  con^^^g  straight  from  the  Hellespont  Such  a  moment 
SftE*^*  of  distress  and  agony  had  never  been  experienced  at 
potami  wan    Athcus.    Thc  tcnible  disaster  in  Sicily  had  become 

made  known  ^ 

**»««•  known  to  the  people  by  degrees,  without  any  autho- 

rized reporter  ;  but  here  was  the  official  messenger,  fresh  from 
the  scene,  leaving  no  room  to  question  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  or  the  irreparable  ruin  impending  over  the  city. 
The  wailing  and  cries  of  woe,  first  beginning  in  Peiaerus,  were 
transmitted  by  the  guards  stationed  on  the  Long  Walls 
up  the  city.  **  On  that  night  (says  Xenophon)  not  a  man 
slept;  not  merely  from  sorrow  for  the  past  calamity,  but 
from  terror  for  the  future  fate  with  which  they  themselves  were 
now  menaced,  a  retribution  for  what  they  had  themselves 
inflicted  on  the  iEginetans,  Melians,  Skionaeans,  and  others" 
After  this  night  of  misery,  they  met  in  public  assembly  on 
the  following  day,  resolving  to  make  the  best  preparations 
they  could  for  a  siege,  to  put  the  walls  in  full  state  of  defence, 
and  to  block  up  two  out  of  the  three  ports.^  For  Athens 
thus  to  renounce  her  maritime  action,  the  pride  and  gkxy 
of  the  city  ever  since  the  battle  of  Salamis — and  to  confine 
herself  to  a  defensive  attitude  within  her  own  walls — ^was  a 
humiliation  which  left  nothing  worse  to  be  endured  except 
actual  famine  and  surrender. 

Lysander  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Proceedings  Atheus.  Hc  kucw  that  no  farther  corn-ships  from 
of  Lysander.  ^hc  Euxiuc,  and  fcw  supplies  from  other  quarters, 
could  now  reach  Athens ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  dty  to 
hold  out  against  blockade  must  necessarily  be  very  limited ; 
the  more  limited,  the  greater  the  numbers  accumulated  within 
it    Accordingly,  he  permitted  the  Athenian  garrisons  which 


*  Xenoph.   Hellen.  ii.  2,  3 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  107. 
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Capitulated,  to  go  only  to  Athens,  and  nowhere  else*     His 
first  measure  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Chalk^don  and 
Byzantium,  where  he  placed  the  Lacedaemonian  Sthenelaus  as 
harmost  with  a  garrison.     Next  he  passed  to  Lesbos,  where  he 
made  similar  arrangements  at  Mitylfinfi  and  other  cities.     In 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which  now  came  under  his 
power,  he  constituted  an  oligarchy  of  ten  native  citizens,  chosen 
from  among  his  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  partisans,  and 
called  a  Dekarchy,  or  Dekadarchy,  to  govern  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost     Eteonikus  was  sent  to  the 
ThraciaH  cities  which  had  been  in  dependence  on  Athens  to 
introduce  similar  changes.     In  Thasus,  however,  this  change 
was  stained  by  much  bloodshed :  there  was  a  numerous  philo- 
Athenian  party  whom  Lysander  caused  to  be  allured  out  of 
their  place  of  concealment  into  the  temple  of  Heraklfis,  under 
the  false  assurance  of  an  amnesty ;  when  assembled  under  this 
pledge,  they  were  all  put  to  death.*    Sanguinary  proceedings 
of  the  like  character,  many  in  the  presence  of  Lysander  him- 
self, tc^ther  with  large  expulsions  of  citizens  obnoxious  to 
his  new  dekarchies,  signalized  everywhere  the  substitution  of 
Spartan  for  Athenian  ascendency.^    But  nowhere,  except  at 
Samos,  did  the  dtizens  or  the  philo-Athenian  party  in  the 
cities  continue  any  open  hostility,  or  resist  by  force  Lysander's 
entrance  and  his  revolutionary  changes.    At  Samos  they  still 
held  out :  the  people  had  too  much  dread  of  that  oligarchy, 
whom  they  had  expelled  in  the  insurrection  of  412  B.C.,  to 
yield  without  a  farther  struggle.*    With  this  single  reserve, 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2 ;  Platarch, 
Lysand.  c.  13. 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2 ; 
Polyaen.  L  45,  4.  It  would  appear  that 
this  is  the  same  incident  whicn  Plutarch 
(Lysand.  c  19)  recounts  as  if  the  Mile- 
sjans,  not  the  Thasians,  were  the  par- 
ties suffering.  It  cannot  well  be  the 
Milesians,  however — if  we  compare 
chapter  8  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lysander. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  13.  toWcus 
^^9Vfw6iit¥os  airhs  v^oeytus  «cal  crwcic- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  6.  Mhs  84 
*M»'  TAfdwy  olhoi  9^f  a^wyks  r&y  yyupi- 

1  interpret  the  words  ff^aryhs  t£y  yya- 


pifiw  iroi^<raKrcf  to  refer  to  the  violent 
revolution  at  Samos  described  inThucyd. 
viii.  21 — whereby  the  c^garchy  were 
dispossessed  and  a  democratical  govern- 
ment established.  The  word  (r^aykt 
is  used  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  v.  4,  14) 
in  a  subsequent  passage  to  describe  the 
conspiracy  and  revolution  effected  by 
Pelopidas  and  his  friends  at  Thebes.  It 
is  true  that  we  might  rather  have  ex- 
pected the  preterite  participle  ir€jro*ij^ 
k6t€s  than  me  aorist  iroi^croyrff.  But 
this  employment  of  the  aorist  participle 
in  a  preterite  sense  is  not  uncommon 
with  Xenophon  :  see  icoTiryop^<ras,  96^cts 
— i-  i»  3^5  y^yofiivovs — i.  7,  nj  ii. 
2,  20. 
It  appears  to  me  highly  improbable 
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every  city  in  alliance  or  dependence  upon  Athens  submitted 
without  resistance  both  to  the  supremacy  and  the  subversive 
measures  of  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 

The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and  Athens  left 
Mismbie  altogether  alone.  What  was  hardly  less  painful — ^all 
S^e  At^iian  her  Kleoichs  or  out-citizens  whom  she  had  formerly 
and  of  the  planted  in  iGgina,  Melos,  and  elsewhere  throughout 
AthLnsIn  the  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Chersonese,  were  now 
pe5d4cie«r  deprived  of  their  properties  and  driven  home.*  The 
in^At^'!  leading  philo-Athenians,  too,  at  Thasus,  Byzantium, 
and  other  dependent  cities,^  were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes 
in  the  like  state  of  destitution,  and  to  seek  shelter  at  Athens. 
Everything  thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the  impoverishment, 
and  the  manifold  suffering,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  within 
her  walls.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  present  calamity, 
however,  and  yet  worse  prospects  for  the  future,  the  Athenians 
prepared  as  best  they  could  for  an  honourable  resistance. 

It  was  one  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
Amnctty  tiou  of  harmouy,  and  to  interest  all  in  the  defence  of 
K*Ktro-  the  city,  by  removing  every  sort  of  disability  under 
adopted.  which  individual  citizens  might  now  be  suffering. 
Accordingly  Patrokleid^s — having  first  obtained  special  per- 
mission from  the  people,  without  which  it  would  have  been 
unconstitutional  to  make  any  proposition  for  abrogating  sen- 
tences judicially  passed,  or  releasing  debtors  regularly  inscribed 
in  the  public  registers — submitted  a  decree  such  as  had  never 
been  mooted  since  the  period  when  Athens  was  in  a  condition 
equally  desperate,  during  the  advancing  march  of  Xerxes. 
All  debtors  to  the  state,  either  recent  or  of  long  standing — all 

that  the  Samians  should  have  chosen 
this  occasion  to  make  a  fresh  massacre 
of  their  oligarchical  citizens,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  represents.  The  democratical 
Samians  must  have  been  now  humbled 
and  intimidated,  seeing  their  subjuga- 
tion approaching ;  and  only  determined 
to  hola  out  by  finding  themselves  already 
so  deeply  compromised  through  the 
former  revolution.  Nor  would  Lysander 
have  spared  them  personally  afterwards, 
as  we  shall  find  that  he  did  when  he  had 
them  substantially  in  his  power  (iL  3, 6), 

if  they  had  now  committed  any  fre^  '  the  peculiar  charges  imposed  upon  metics 
political  massacre.  '  at  Athens. 

'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii.  8,  i;  ii.  10,  ' 


4 ;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iv.  31.  Compare 
Demosthen.  cont  Leptin.  c  24,  p.  491. 

A  great  number  of  new  proprietois 
acquired  land  in  the  Chersonese  through 
the  Lacedaemonian  sway,  doubtless  in 
place  of  these  dispossessed  Athenians; 
perhaps  by  purchase  at  a  low  price,  but 
most  probably  by  appropriation  wiUioot 
purchase  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  5). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  i;  Demcsthen. 
cont  Leptin.  c.  14,  p.  474.  Ekphantus 
and  the  other  Thasian  exiles  received 
the  grant  of  Ar^Xcm,  or  immunity  from 
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official  persons  now  under  investigation  by  the  Logistae  or 
about  to  be  brought  before  the  dikastery  on  the  usual  account- 
ability after  office — all  persons  who  were  liquidating  by  instal- 
ment debts  due  to  the  public,  or  had  given  bail  for  sums  thus 
owing — all  persons  who  had  been  condemned  either  to  total 
disfranchisement,  or  to  some  specific  disqualification  or  dis- 
abilit>' — nay,  even  all  those  who,  having  been  either  members 
or  auxiliaries  of  the  Four  Hundred,  had  stood  trial  afterwards, 
and  had  been  condemned  to  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
penalties — all  these  persons  were  pardoned  and  released ;  every 
register  of  the  penalty  or  condemnation  being  directed  to  be 
destroyed.  From  this  comprehensive  pardon  were  excepted — 
Those  among  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  fled  from  Athens 
without  standing  their  trial — Those  who  had  been  condemned 
either  to  exile  or  to  death  by  the  Areopagfus  or  any  of  the 
other  constituted  tribunals  for  homicide,  or  for  subversion  of 
the  public  liberty.  Not  merely  the  public  registers  of  all  the 
condemnations  thus  released  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed, 
but  it  was  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  any  private 
citizen  to  keep  a  copy  of  them,  or  to  make  any  allusion  to  J 
such  misfortunes.^ 

Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  and  forgiveness 
adopted  by  the  people  in  this  decree  of  Patrokleidfis,  oa*  of 
the  general  body  of  citizens  swore  to  each  other  a  £mony 
solemn  pledge  of  mutual  harmony  in  the  acropolis.^  Hi^^iu. 
The  reconciliation  thus  introduced  enabled  them  the  better  to 
bear  up  under  their  distress  ;*  especially  as  the  persons  relieved 
by  the  amnesty  were  for  the  most  part  not  men  politically 
disaffected,  like  the  exiles.    To  restore  the  latter,  was  a  measure 
which  no  one  thought  of:  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  them 
had  been  and  were  still  at  Dekeleia,  assisting  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  their  warfare  against  Athens.^    But  even  the  most 


^  This  interesting  decree  or  psephism 
of  Patrokleid6s  is  ^ven  at  length  in  the 
Oration  of  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  s. 
76-80— *A  V  ^tfntrat  4^aK*7^tu,  /i^  ict ic- 

*  Andokid.  de  Myst  s.  76.  mi  wlariw 
^XA^Xott  Tffpl  ifUHfoica  9ovpm  i¥  iucpih 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  1 1,  rohs  M" 
/Mvs  hnrC/wvs  itosiiocants  iKopTtpow. 


*  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  s.  80-101; 
Lysias,  Orat.  xviii.  De  Bonis  Nidse 
Fratr.  sect,  9. 

At  what  particular  moment  the  severe 
condemnatory  decree  had  been  passed 
by  the  Athenian  assembly  against  the 
exiles  serving  with  the  IjEuredsemonian 
garrison  at  Dekeleia — ^we  do  not  know. 
The  decree  is  mentioned  by  Lykurgus 
cont  Leokrat.  sect.  122,  123,  p.  164. 
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prudent  internal  measures  could  do  little  for  Athens  in  reference 
to  her  capital  difficulty — that  of  procuring  subsistence  for  the 
numerous  population  within  her  walls,  augmented  every  day 
by  outlying  garrisons  and  citizens.  She  had  long  been  shut 
out  from  the  produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at  Dekdda : 
she  obtained  nothing  from  Euboea,  and  since  the  late  defeat  of 
iEgospotami,  nothing  from  the  Euxine,  from  Thrace  or  from 
the  islands.  Perhaps  some  corn  may  still  have  reached  her 
from  Cyprus,  and  her  small  remaining  navy  did  what  was 
possible  to  keep  Peiraeus  supplied,^  in  spite  of  the  menacing 
prohibitions  of  Lysander,  preceding  his  arrival  to  block  it  up 
effectually ;  but  to  accumulate  any  stock  for  a  si^e  was  utteriy 
impossible. 

At  length,  about  November  405  B.C.,  Lysander  reached  the 
Arrival  of  Sarouic  Gulf,  having  sent  mtimation  beforehand  both 
Athens  u*  ^^  Agis  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians  that  he  was 
b  *1^aS§  approaching  with  a  fleet  of  200  triremes.  The  full 
land.  Lacedaemonian  and  Peloponnesian  force  (all  except 

the  Argeians),  under  King  Pausanias,  was  marched  into  Attica 
to  meet  him,  and  encamped  in  the  precinct  of  Akad^mus,  at 
the  gates  of  Athens ;  while  Lysander,  first  coming  to  JEgim 
with  his  overwhelming  fleet  of  1 50  sail, — next,  ravaging  Sala- 
mis, — blocked  up  completely  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus*  It  was 
one  of  his  first  measures  to  collect  together  the  remnant  which 
he  could  find  of  the  ^Eginetan  and  Melian  populations,  whom 
Athens  had  expelled  and  destroyed ;  and  to  restore  to  them 
the  possession  of  their  ancient  islandsw* 

Though  all  hope  had  now  fled,  the  pride,  the  resolution,  and 
the  despair  of  Athens,  still  enabled  her  citizens  to 
bear  up ;  nor  was  it  until  some  men  actually  b^ian 
to  die  of  hunger  that  they  sent  propositions  to  entreat 
peace.  Even  then  their  propositions  were  not  without 
dignity.  They  proposed  to  Agis  to  become  allies  of 
Sparta,  retaining  their  walls  entire  and  their  fortified  harbour 
of  Peiraeus.  Agis  referred  the  envoys  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta, 
to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a  statement  of  their 
propositions.    But  the  Ephors,  not  deigning  even  to  admit  the 


Resolute 
holding- 
out  of  the 
Athenians 
— their  pro- 
positions 
for  capitu- 
lating are 
refused. 


'  Isokrat^s  adv.  Kallimachum,  sect 
71:  compare  Andokid^s  de  Reditu  suo, 
sect.  21,  and  Lysias  cont.  Diogeiton. 
Or.   xxxii.  sect.  22,  about  Cyprus  and 


the  Chersonese,  as  ordinary  sources  of 
supply  of  com  to  Athens. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  9 ;  Diodor. 
xiii.  107. 
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envoys  to  an  interview,  sent  messengers  to  meet  them  at 
Sellasia  on  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  desiring  that  they  would 
go  back  and  come  again  prepared  with  something  more  admis- 
sible — and  acquainting  them  at  the  same  time  that  no  propo- 
sition could  be  received  which  did  not  include  the  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  for  a  continuous  length  of  ten  stadia.  With 
this  gloomy  reply  the  envoys  returned.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  suffering  in  the  city,  the  senate  and  people  would  not  con- 
sent even  to  take  such  humiliating  terms  into  consideration. 
A  senator  named  Archestratus,  who  advised  that  they  should 
be  accepted,  was  placed  in  custody,  and  a  general  vote  was 
passed,^  on  the  proposition  of  Kleophon,  forbidding  any  such 
motion  in  future. 

Such  a  vote  demonstrates  the  courageous  patience  both  of 
the  senate  and  the  people ;  but  unhappily  it  supplied  Pretences 
no  improved  prospects,  while  the  suffering  within  the  iSL&^i 
walls  continued  to  become  more  and  more  aggravated,  ^^y-^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  Theramenfis  offered  to  go  ddlT* 
as  envoy  to  Lysander  and  Sparta,  affirming  that  he  should  be 
able  to  detect  what  the  real  intention  of  the  Ephors  was  in 
regard  to  Athens, — whether  they  really  intended  to  root  out 
the  population  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  He  pretended  farther 
to  possess  personal  influence,  founded  on  circumstances  which 
he  could  not  divulge,  such  as  would  very  probably  ensure  a 
mitigation  of  the  doom.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  in  spite  of 
strong  protest  from  the  senate  of  Areopagus  and  others  ;  yet 
with  no  express  powers  to  conclude,  but  simply  to  inquire  and 
report  We  hear  with  astonishment  that  he  remained  more 
than  three  months  as  companion  of  Lysander,  who  (he  alleged) 
had  detained  him  thus  long,  and  had  only  acquainted  him, 
after  the  fourth  month  had  begun,  that  no  one  but  the  Ephors 
had  any  power  to  grant  peace.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  Theramenfis,  by  this  long  delay,  to  wear  out  the 
patience  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  bring  them  into  such  a  state 
of  intolerable  suffering  that  they  would  submit  to  any  terms  of 
peace  which  would  only  bring  provisions  into  the  town.  In 
this  scheme  he  completely  succeeded ;  and  considering  how 
great  were  the  privations  of  the  people  even  at  the  moment  of 


^  Xenoph.  Helleti.  ii.  2,  12-15  ;  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  1012. 
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his  departure,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  have 
been  able  to  sustain  protracted  and  increasing  famine  for  three 
months  longer.* 

We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these  last 
Misery  moments  of  imperial  Athena  We  find  only  an  heroic 
i^Ath^-  endurance  displayed,  to  such  a  point  that  numbers 
Kkophon.  actually  died  of  starvation,  without  any  offer  to  sur- 
render on  humiliating  conditions."  Amidst  the  general  acri- 
mony, and  exasperated  special  antipathies,  arising  Out  of  such 
a  state  of  misery,  the  leading  men  who  stood  out  most  earnestly 
for  prolonged  resistance  became  successively  victims  to  the 
prosecutions  of  their  enemies.  The  demagogue  Kleophon  was 
condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the  accusation  of  having 
evaded  his  military  duty ;  the  senate,  whose  temper  and  pro- 
ceedings he  had  denounced,  constituting  itself  a  portion  of  the 
Dlkastery  which  tried  him — contrary  both  to  the  forms  and 
the  spirit  of  Athenian  judicatures.'  Such  proceedings,  how- 
ever, though  denounced  by  orators  in  subsequent  years  as 
having  contributed  to  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  appear  to  have  been  without  any  serious  influence  on 
the  result,  which  was  brought  about  purely  by  famine. 

By  the  time  that  Theramenfis  returned  after  his  long 
The  famine  abscncc,  SO  terrible  had  the  pressure  become  that  he 
intolerable  was  scut  forth  again  with  instructions  to  conclude 
mcna^  u"  peace  upon  any  terms.  On  reaching  Sellasia,  and 
^tain  peace  acquainting  the  Ephors  that  he  brought  with  him 
tS^-  unlimited  powers  for  peace,  he  was  permitted  to 
about*the  comc  to  Sparta,  where  the  assembly  of  the  Pelopon- 
a^s^irta.     ncsiau  confederacy  was  convened,  to  settle  on  what 


•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  2,  i6 ;  Lysias, 
Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect  12;  Ly- 
sias, Orat  xii.  cont  Eratosthen.  sect 
65-71. 

See  an  illustration  of  the  great  suffer- 
ing during  the  siege,  in  Xenophon, 
Apolog.  Socrat.  s.  18. 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  2,  15-21:  com- 
pare Isokrat^s,  Areopagit  Or.  vii.  sect  73. 

'  Lysias,  Orat  xiii.  cont  Agorat.  sect. 
15*  16,  37;  Orat  xxx.  cont  Nikomach. 
sect  13-17. 

This  seems  the  most  probable  story  as 
to  the  death  of  Kleophon,  though  the 
accounts  are  not  all  consistent,  and 
the  statement  of  Xenophon,  especially 


(Hellen.  i.  7,  35),  is  not  to  be  recondkd 
with  Lysias.  Xenophon  conceived  Kleo- 
phon as  haying  perished  earlier  than 
this  period,  in  a  sedition  {crdat^s  rtnt 
y*¥oit.hnis  iv  i  KXto^w  ihr^ayc),  before 
the  flight  of  kallixenus  from  h^  recog- 
nizances. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  K^- 
lixenus  could  have  been  still  under  recog- 
nizance, during  this  period  of  suffering 
between  the  battle  of  iEgospotami  and 
the  capture  of  Athens.  He  must  have 
escaped  before  that  battle.  Neither  long 
detention  of  an  accused  party  in  prison, 
before  trial — nor  long  postponement  of 
trial  when  he  was  under  recognizance^ 
were  at  all  in  Athenian  habits. 
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terms  peace  should  be  granted.    The  leading  allies,  especially 

Corinthians  and  Thebans,  recommended  that  no  agreement 

should  be  entered  into,  nor  any  farther  measure  kept,  with 

this  hated  enemy  now  in  their  power ;  but  that  the  name  of 

Athens  should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  population  sold  for 

slaves.    Many  of  the  other  allies  seconded  the  same  views, 

which  would  have  probably  commanded  a  majority,  had  it 

not  been  for  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians 

themselves ;   who   declared  unequivocally  that  they  would 

never  consent  to  annihilate  or  enslave  a  city  which  had 

rendered  such  capital  service  to  all  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 

great  common  danger  from  the  Persians.^    Lysander  Peace  u 

farther  calculated  on  so  dealing  with  Athens,  as  to  ^^ 

make  her  into  a  dependency,  and  an  instrument  of  3f(?Veneiai 

increased  power,  to  Sparta  apart  from  her  allies.  SSaiiS.^ 

Peace  was  accordingly  granted  on  the  following  conditions: 

That  the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peiraeus 

should  be  destroyed:  That  the  Athenians  should  evacuate 

«ill  their  foreign  possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to  their 

own  territory :  That  they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of 

war :  That  they  should  re-admit  all  their  exiles :  That  they 

should  become  allies  of  Sparta,  following  her  leadership  both 

by  sea  and  land,  and  recognising  the  same  enemies  and 

fnends.^ 

With  this  document,  written  according  to  Lacedaemonian 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  19;  vi.  5,  35- 
46;  Plutarch,  LysancL  c.  15. 

The  Thebans,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  they  were  soliciting  aid  from  the 
Athenians  against  Sparta,  disavowed 
this  proposition  of  their  delegate  Erian- 
thos,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
Boeotian  contingent  serving  under  Ly- 
'  Sander  at  i^gospotami,  honoured  in  that 
character  by  having  his  statue  erected 
at  Delphi,  along  with  the  other  allied 
leaders  who  took  part  in  the  battle,  and 
along  with  Lysander  and  Eteonikus 
(Pausan.  x.  9,  4). 

It  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  frequent 
with  Isokrat^,  to  serve  a  present  pur- 
pose, when  he  says  that  the  Thebans 
were  the  on/y  parties  among  all  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates,  who  gave 
this  harsh  anti-Athenian  vote  (Isokrat^s, 
Orat.  Plataic.  Or.  xiv.  sect.  34). 
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Demosthen^  says  that  the  Phokians 
gave  their  vote  in  the  same  synod 
against  the  Theban  proposition  (Demosth. 
de  Fals.  Legat.  c  22,  p.  361). 

It  seems  from  Diodor.  xv.  63,  and 
Polysen.  i.  45,  5,  as  well  as  from  some 
passages  in  Xenophon  himself,  that  the 
motives  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  thus 
resisting  the  proposition  of  the  Thebans 
against  Athens,  were  founded  in  policy 
more  than  in  generosity. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20;  Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c  14 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  107.  Plu- 
tarch gives  the  express  words  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  decree,  some  of  which 
words  are  very  perplexing.  The  con- 
jecture of  G.  Hermann— ol  XP^***"* 
instead  of  h  xph  ^^trrts — has  been 
adopted  into  the  text  of  Plutarch  by 
Sintenis,  though  it  seems  very  uncertain. 
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practice  on  a  Skytalfi  (or  roll  intended  to  go  round  a  stick,  of 
Surrender  which  thc  Lacedsemonian  commander  had  always 
^iJS^c  ^n^>  and  the  Ephors  another,  corresponding),  Thera- 
3S^  menfis  went  back  to  Athens.  As  he  entered  the  dty 
dSt^f^m  ^  miserable  crowd  flocked  round  him,  in  distress 
^*°**^  and  terror  lest  he  should  have  failed  altogether  in  his 
mission.  The  dead  and  the  dying  had  now  become  so  nume- 
rous, that  peace  at  any  price  was  a  boon ;  nevertheless,  when 
he  announced  in  the  assembly  the  terms  of  which  he  was 
bearer,  strongly  recommending  submission  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians as  thf.  r  'v  course  now  open — there  was  still  a  high- 
spirited  minoii.,  ^ho  entered  their  protest,  and  preferred 
death  by  famine  to  such  insupportable  disgrace.  The  large 
majority  however  accepted  them,  and  the  acceptance  was 
made  known  to  Lysander.^ 

It  was  on  the  i6th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Munychion' 
B.C.  404.  (about  the  beginning  of  April)  that  this  victorious 
en^tS^  ^  commander  sailed  into  the^  Peiraeus — ^twenty-seven 
retura'^  ycars  (almost  exactly)  after  that  surprise  of  Plataea 
demditSiT  by  the  Thebans,  which  opened  the  Peloponnesian 
wiiki5?s?  war.  Along  with  him  came  the  Athenian  exiles, 
PdJ^us-'*^  several  of  whom  appeared  to  have  been  serving 
fleet  given     ^j^j^  j^j^  j^j-j^y  s  ^j^^  assistiug  him  with  their  counsel 

To  the  population  of  Athens  generally,  his  entry  was  an 
immediate  relief,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  degradation,  or  indeed 
political  extinction,  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  At  least  it 
averted  the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  famine,  and  permitted 
a  decent  interment  of  the  many  unhappy  victims  who  had 
already  perished.  The  Lacedaemonians,  both  naval  and  mili- 
tary force,  under  Lysander  and  Agis,  continued  in  occupation 
of  Athens  until  the  conditions  of  the  peace  had  been  fulfilled 
All  the  triremes  in  Peiraeus  were  carried  away  by  Lysander, 
except  twelve,  which  he  permitted  the  Athenians  to  retain : 
the  Ephors  in  their  Skytale  had  left  it  to  his  discretion  what 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  it  2,  23.    Lysias        *  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  15.     He  says 


(Orat  xii.  cont  Eratosth.  s.  71)  lays  the 


however  that  this  was  also  the  day  00 


blame  of  this  wretched  and  humiliating  ^  which  the  Athenians  gained  the  battle 
peace  upon  Theramenes,  who  plainly  »  of  Salamis.    This  is  incorrect;  that  vie- 
ought  not   to  be  required  to  bear  it :  '  tory  was  gained  in  the  month  Boedro- 
compare  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  cont  Agorat.  |  mion. 
s.  i2-2a  I      *  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  ii.  2,  18. 
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number  he  would  thus  allow.^  The  unfinished  ships  in  the 
dockyards  were  burnt,  and  the  arsenals  themselves  ruined.* 
To  demolish  the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peuraeus, 
was  however  a  work  of  some  time ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
days  were  granted  to  the  Athenians,  within  which  it  was 
required  to  be  completed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  all  lent  a  hand,  with  the  full 
pride  and  exultation  of  conquerors ;  amidst  women  playing 
the  flute  and  dancers  crowned  with  wreaths;  mingled  with 
joyful  exclamations  from  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  that  this 
was  the  first  day  of  Grecian  freedom.'  E  njany  days  were 
allowed  for  the  humiliating  duty  imposed  upon  Athenian 
hands,  of  demolishing  the  elaborate,  tutelary,  and  command- 
ing works  of  their  forefathers — ^we  are  not  told.  But  the 
business  was  not  completed  within  the  interval  named,  so 
that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up  to  the  letter  of  the  con- 
ditions, and  had  therefore  by  strict  construction  forfeited  their 
title  to  the  peace  granted.*  The  interval  seems  however  to 
have  been  prolonged ;  probably  considering  that  for  the  real 
labour,  as  well  as  the  melancholy  character,  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  too  short  a  time  had  been  allowed  at  first 

It  appears  that  Lysander,  after  assisting  at  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  beginning  to  demolish  the  walls,  and  Theenies 
making  such  a  breach  as  left  Athens  without  any  "i^j^cai 
substantial  means  of  resistance — did  not  remain  to  532i^ 
complete  the  work,  but  withdrew  with  a  portion  of  ^j^; 
his  fleet  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Samos,  which  still  ^d'dlSSdon 
held  out,  leaving  the  remainder  to  see  that  the  con-  ^  Ly»nd«t. 
ditions  imposed  were  fulfilled*    After  so  long  an  endurance 
of  extreme  misery,  doubtless  the  general  population  thought 
of  little  except  relief  from  famine  and  its  accompaniments, 
without  any  disposition  to  contend  against  the  fiat  of  their 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20-ii.  3,  8 ; 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15;  Lysias  cont 
Agorat  sect  So.  Irt  8*  tA  rtlxn  ^ 
KOTco'ini^,   KM   at   i^cf   rois  voXcfi/otT 

&c 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  21.    Koi  rit 
^•Ixn  KafricKairrow  vw^  abXtirplBvw  woAXp        See  Boeckli,  Corp.  Inscr.  Insc  Attia 
"TpoBvfiiif^  yofii(otrr€s  iKtirriv  r^v  7]fi4pay    Nos.  1 50- 152,  p.  235. 
tJ  'EXAiSi  iipxfiy  ttjs  iKtvBtpias.  * 
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Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  15. 

*  Lysias  cont  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  sect. 
75,  p.  431  R ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  15 ; 
Diodor.  xiv.  3.  ^ 

*  Lysander  dedicated  a  golden  crown 
to  Ath6n6  in  the  acropolis — which  is 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  among  the 
articles  belonging  to  the  goddess. 
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conquerors.  If  some  high-spirited  men  formed  an  exception 
to  the  pervading  depression,  and  still  kept  up  their  courage 
against  better  days — there  was  at  the  same  time  a  party  of 
totally  opposite  character,  to  whom  the  prostrate  condition 
of  Athens  was  a  source  of  revenge  for  the  past,  exultation  for 
the  present,  and  ambitious  projects  for  the  future.  These 
were  partly  the  remnant  of  that  faction  which  had  set  up 
(seven  years  before)  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred — and 
still  more,  the  exiles,  including  several  members  of  the  Four 
Hundred.^  who  now  flocked  in  from  all  quarters.  Many  of 
them  had  been  long  serving  at  Dekeleia,  and  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  force  blockading  Athens.  These  exiles  now  re- 
visited the  acropolis  as  conquerors,  and  saw  with  delight  the 
full  accomplishment  of  that  foreign  occupation  at  which  many 
of  them  had  aimed  seven  years  before,  when  they  constructed 
the  fortress  of  Eetioneia,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  their  own 
power.  Though  the  conditions  imposed  extinguished  at  once 
the  imperial  character,  the  maritime  power,  the  honour,  and 
the  independence  of  Athens,  these  men  were  as  eager  as 
Lysander  to  carry  them  all  into  execution  ;  because  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Athenian  democracy  was  now  entirely  at  his 
mercy,  and  because  his  establishment  of  oligarchies  in  the 
other  subdued  cities  plainly  intimated  what  he  would  do  in 
this  great  focus  of  Grecian  democratical  impulse. 

Among  these  exiles  were  comprised  Aristodemus  and  Ari- 
Kritias  and  stotclfes, — both  sccmingly  persons  of  importance,  the 
— ^uifL^of  f'^^'^^^r  having  at  one  time  been  one  of  the  Helleno- 
Kritias.  tamiae,  the  first  financial  office  of  the  imperial  demo- 
cracy, and  the  latter  an  active  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  ;* 
also  Chariklfis,  who  had  been  so  distingfuished  for  his  violence 
in  the  investigation  respecting  the  Hermae — and  another  man, 
of  whom  we  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  historical  knowledge 
in  detail — Kritias,  son  of  Kallaeschrus.  He  had  been  among 
the  persons  accused  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  mutila- 


'  Lysias,  Or.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  s.  80. 

'  Xenoph.  Helleiu  ii.  2,  i8-ii.  3,  46 ; 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator.  Vit  Lycurg. 
inlt. 


therein  specified  as  exile  would  be,  not 
Aristodemus,  but  the  grand^aither  of 
Lykurgus.  But  I  do  not  think  this  con- 
struction justified;  see  Meier,  Comm. 


M.  E.  Meier,  in  his  Commentary  on    de  Lycurg.  Vitft,  p.  iv.  (Halle,  1847). 
Lykurgus,  constraes  this  passage  of  Plu-        Respecting  Charikles,  see  Isokratfe, 
tarch   differently,    so    that    the  person     Orat.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  $2. 
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tion  of  the  Hermae,  and  seems  to  havebeen  for  a  long  time 
important  in  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  philosophical 
world  of  Athens.  To  all  three,  his  abilities  qualified  him  to 
do  honour.  Both  his  poetry,  in  the  Solonian  or  moralising 
vein, — and  his  eloquence,  published  specimens  of  which  re- 
mained in  the  Augfustan  age, — were  of  no  ordinary  merit.  His 
wealth  was  large,  and  his  family  among  the  most  ancient  and 
conspicuous  in  Athens :  one  of  his  ancestors  had  been  friend 
and  companion  of  the  lawgiver  Solon.  He  was  himself  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  the  philosopher  Plato,^  and  had  frequented  the 
society  of  Sokrat^s  so  much  as  to  have  his  name  mtimately 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  that  remarkable  man.  We 
know  neither  the  cause,  nor  even  the  date  of  his  exile,  except 
so  far,  as  that  he  was  not  in  banishment  immediately  after  the 
revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred — and  that  he  was  in  banish- 
ment at  the  time  when  the  generals  were  condemned  after  the 
battle  of  Argihusae.*  He  had  passed  the  time,  or  a  part  of 
the  time,  of  his  exile  in  Thessaly,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  sanguinary  feuds  carried  on  among  the  oligarchical 
parties  of  that  lawless  country.  He  is  said  td  have  embraced, 
along  with  a  leader  named  (or  surnamed)  Prometheus,  what 
passed  for  the  democratical  side  in  Thessaly;  arming  the 
Penestae  or  serfs  against  their  masters.^  What  the  conduct 
and  dispositions  of  Kritias  had  been  before  this  period,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  But  he  brought  with  him  now,  on  returning 
from  exile,  not  merely  an  unmeasured  and  unprincipled  lust 
of  power,  but  also  a  rancorous  impulse  towards  spoliation  and 
bloodshed^  which  outran  even  his  ambition,  and  ultimately 
ruined  both  his  party  and  himself. 


]  See  StaUbaum's  Prefieure  to  the  Char- 
inid^  of  Plato,  his  note  on  the  Timseus 
of  Plato,  p.  20,  £,  and  the  Scholia  on 
the  same  passage. 

Kritias  is  introduced  as  taking  a  con- 
^icnous  part  in  four  of  the  Platonic 
dialc^es — Protagoras,  Charmid^  Ti- 
maeus,  and  Kritias  (the  last,  as  it  now 
exists,  only  a  fragment) — not  to  mention 
the  Eryxias. 

The  small  remains  of  the  elegiac 
poetry  of  Kritias  are  to  be  found  in 
Schnddewin,  Delect  Poet.  Grsec.  p. 
136  -f^-  Both  Cicero  (De  Oral.  ii.  22, 
93)  ^uid  Dionys.  Hal.  (Judic  de  Lysl^ 


c  2,  p.  454;  Jud.  de  Isseo,  p.  627) 
notice  his  histoncal  compositions. 

About  the  concern  of  Kritias  in  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  as  affirmed 
by  Diogn6tus,  see  Andokid^s  de  My- 
steriis,  s.  47.  He  was  first  cousin  of 
Andokid^  by  the  mother's  side. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  il  3,  35. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,35;  Memorab. 
i.  2,  24. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2.  ^ircl  %k  aif 
rhs  fiiv  (Kritias)  wmnrrr^s  ^w  M  rh 
iroXXobs  iiroKTuvat,  arc  Ktd  ^vyu>y  ^h 
rov  84/M>v,  i&c 
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Of  ail  these  returning  exiles,  animated  with  mingled  venge- 
Kri^at  ance  and  ambition,  Kritias  was  decidedly  the  leading 
of.ti^c  man,   like  Antiphon   among  the    Four  Hundred; 

A^^*  partly  from  his  abilities,  partly  from  the  superior 
violence  with  which  he  carried  out  the  coomion  sentiment 
At  the  present  juncture,  he  and  his  fellow-exiles  became 
the  most  important  persons  in  the  city,  as  enjojring  most  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  oligar- 
chical party  at  home  were  noway  behind  them,  either  in 
servility  or  in  revolutionary  fervour,  and  an  understanding 
was  soon  established  between  the  two.  Probably  the  old 
faction  of  the  Four  Hundred,  though  put  down,  had  never 
wholly  died  out  At  any  rate,  the  political  Hetseries  or  clubs» 
out  of  which  it  was  composed,  still  remained,  prepared  for 
fresh  co-operation  when  a  favourable  moment  should  arrive ; 
and  the  catastrophe  of  i£gospotami  had  made  it  plain  to 
every  one  that  such  moment  could  not  be  far  distant 
Accordingly  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  sena- 
tors, became  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  the  destruction  of 
the  democracy,  and  only  anxious  to  ensure  places  among  the 
oligarchy  in  prospect:^  while  the  supple  Theramen^s — re- 
suming his  place  as  oligarchical  leader,  and  abusing  his  mission 
as  envoy  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  half-famished  country- 
men— had,  during  his  three  months'  absence  in  the  tent  of 
Lysander,  concerted  arrangements  with  the  exiles  for  future 
proceedings.^ 

As  soon  as  the  city  surrendered,  and  while  the  work  of 
oil  archicai  d^J^oHtion  was  yct  going  on,  the  oligarchical  party 
Il^S'at  began  to  organize  itself.  The  members  of  the  poli- 
Athcns.  tical  clubs  again  came  together,  and  named  a 
managing  committee  of  Five,  called  Ephors  in  compliment  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  to  direct  the  general  proceeding^  of  the 
party — ^to  convene  meetings  when  needful — to  appoint  sub- 
ordinate managers  for  the  various  tribes — ^and  to  determine 
what  propositions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assem- 


>  Lysias  cont  Agorat  Or.  xiii.  s.  23, 
p.  132. 

'  Lysias  cont  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  s.  78, 
p.  128.    Theramenes  is  described  (in  his 


subseqnent  defence)  ip€iZl(mv  fiky  iw 
ip€6yova'tp  5rc  Si*  a^hw  Kar4\Bot9v,  &c. 

The  general  narrative  of  Xaiophon, 
meagre  as  it  is,  harmonises  with  this. 


/ 
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bly.^     Among  these  five  Ephors  were  Kritias  and  Eratp- 
sthen& ;  probably  Thelamenfis  also. 

But  the  oligarchical   party,  though  thus  organized   and 
ascendant,  with  a  compliant  senate  and  a  dispirited  sdnireof 
people,  and  with  an  auxiliary  enemy  actually  in  chS£f*aiid 
possession  —  still  thought  themselves  not  powerful  J^Sent 
enough   to    carry  their  intended   changes  without  ^^^^'o^**^ 
seizing  the  most  resolute  of  the  democratical  leaders.    Ac- 
cordingly, a  citizen  named  Theokritus  tendered  an  accusation 
to  the  senate  against  the  general  Strombichidfis,  together  with 
several  others  of  the  democratical  generals  and  taxiarchs ; 
supported  by  the  deposition  of  a  slave  or  lowborn  man,  named 
Agoratus.    Although  Nikias  and  several  other  citizens  tried 
to  prevail  upon  Agoratus  to  leave  Athens,  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  escape,  and  offered  to  go  away  with  him  them- 
selves from   Munychia  until  the  political  state  of  Athens 
should  come  into  a  more  assured  condition " — ^yet  he  refused 
to  retire,  appeared  before  the  senate,  and  accused  the  generals 
of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  up  the  peace ; 
pretending  to  be  himself  their  accomplice.    Upon  his  informa- 


*  Lysias  cont  Eratosth.  Or.  xiL  s.  44,  large  (he  affirms),  they  would  have  pre- 
p.  124.  *£TffiS^  8i  4  nw/iax^a  ftai  i  ,  vented  the  acceptance  of  this  degrading 
(Tvft^op^  rf  ir6\u  iy4r€To,  hifWKpartas  _  peace,  and  would  have  been  able  to 


(ri   otffiiSf     tStP    r^s    ffrdlTH^s     ^/>(av, 
hit'h  rmw  KaXov/iiwttif  iraipwy,  trw 


obtain  better  terms  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians (see  Lysias  cont  Agor.  s.  i6-2o). 
Without    questioning   generally    the 


oyorycts  iiJkw  r&v  voXir&w,  itpxorrts  8i  matters  of  fact  set  forth  by  Lysias  in 
rm  wtm/unw,  hoiyria  S^  tf  ifurdp^  this  oration  (delivered  a  long  time  after- 
rxifiu  irpdrTotrrts.  wards,   see   s.  90),   I  believe  that  he 


'  Lysias  cont  Agorat  Or.  xiiL  s.  28, 
(p.  132)— s.  35,  p.  133.      Kal  wapopfd" 


misdates  them,  and  represents  them  as 
having  occurred  l>e/'or4  the  surrender. 


ffotnts  9io  wkoTa  Movyvx«(<rty,  i^ioirro  I  whereas  they  really  occurred  q/iter  it 
airod  {^Ayopdrov)  ««rrl  rp^^  inr€\$9ty  |  We  know  from  Xenophon,  that  when 
*A94n|0€r,  KcU  ainol  t^offOM  awfKwktV'  Theramen^  came  back  the  second  time 
ffw$ai  Ic0f   rit  wpdypiara   Karw    with  the  real  peace,  the  people  were 


Lysias  represents  the  accusation  of  the 


in  such  a  state  of  famine,  that  farther 
waiting  was  impossible :  the  peace  was 


generals,  and  this  behaviour  of  Agoratus,  I  accepted  immediately  that  it  was  pro- 
as having  occurred  More  the  surrender  !  posed ;  cruel  as  it  was,  the  people  were 


of  the  city,  but  a/ier  the  return  of 
Theramen6s  bringing  back  the  final 
terms  imposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
He  thus  so  colours  it,  that  Agoratus,  by 
getting  the  generals  out  of  the  way, 
was  the  real  cause  why  the  degrading 
peace  brought  by  Theramen^s  was  ac- 
cepted.   Had  the  generals  remained  at 


glad  to  get  it  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  li.  2, 22). 
Besides,  how  could  Agoratus  be  con- 
veyed with  two  vessels  out  of  Munychia, 
when  the  harbour  was  closely  blocked 
up?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  itts 
ra  icpirfiuera  icaTflurraii},  referred  to  a 
moment  just  before  the  surrender  ? 
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tion,  given  both  before  the  senate  and  before  an  assembly 
at  Munychia,  the  generals,  the  taxiarchs,  and  several  other 
citizens,  men  of  high  worth  and  courageous  patriots,  were  put 
into  prison,  as  well  as  Agoratus  himself  to  stand  their  trial 
afterwards  before  a  dikastery  consisting  of  2CXX)  members. 
One  of  the  parties  thus  accused,  Menestratus,  beiog  admitted 
by  the  public  assembly  (on  the  proposition  of  Hagnod6rus  the 
brother-in-law  of  Kritias)  to  become  accusing  witness^  named 
several  additional  accomplices,  who  were  also  forthwith  placed 
in  custody.^ 

Though  the  most  determined  defenders  of  the  democratical 
Nomination  co^stitution  Were  thus  eliminated,  Kritias  and  Thera- 
1^^  men^  still  farther  ensured  the  success  of  their  pro- 
dirtSd^of  P<^sition  by  invoking  the  presence  of  Lysander  from 
Lysander.  Samos.  Thc  dcmoHtion  of  the  walls  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  main  blockading  army  had  disbanded,  and  the  im- 
mediate pressure  of  famine  had  been  removed — when  an 
assembly  was  held  to  determine  on  future  modifications  of  the 
constitution.  A  citizen  named  Drakontid^'  moved  that  a 
Board  of  Thirty  should  be  named,  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city,  and  to  manage  provisionally  the  public 
affairs,  until  that  task  should  be  completed  Among  the  Thirty 
persons  proposed,  pre-arranged  by  Theramen^  and  the  olig- 
archical five  Ephors,  the  most  prominent  names  were  those 
of  Kritias  and  Theramenfis :  there  were,  besides,  Drakontid^ 
himself — Onomakl6s,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had 
escaped  —  Aristotelfis  and  Chariklfis,  both  exiles  newly  re- 
turned— Eratosthenes — and  others  whom  we  do  not  know, 
but  of  whom  probably  several  had  also  been  exiles  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Four  Hundred.^  Though  this  was  a  complete 
abrogation  of  the  constitution,  yet  so  conscious  were  the  con- 
spirators of  their  own  strength,  that  they  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  propose  the  formal  suspension  of  the  Graphs 
Faranomdn,  as  had  been  done  prior  to  the  installation  of 
the  former  oligarchy.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  seizure  of  the 
leaders  and  the  general  intimidation  prevalent,  a  loud  murmur 
of  repugnance  was  heard  in  the  assembly  at  the  motion  of 


'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  s.  38, 
60,  68. 
'  Lysias  cont.  EratosUi.  Or.  xii.  s.  74 ; 


compare  AristoUe  ap.  ScfaoL  ad  Aristo- 
phan.  Vesp.  157. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  2. 
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Drakontid£s.  But  Theramenfis  rose  up  to  defy  the  tnurmur, 
telling  the  assembly  that  the  proposition  numbered  many 
partisans  even  among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  that  it 
had  farther  the  approbation  of  Lysander  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians. This  was  presently  confirmed  by  Lysander  himself, 
who  addressed  the  assembly  in  person.  He  told  them,  in  a 
menacing  and  contemptuous  tone,  that  Athens  was  now  at  his 
mercy,  since  the  walls  had  not  been  demolished  before  the 
day  specified,  and  consequently  the  conditions  of  the  promised 
peace  had  been  violated.  He  added  that  if  they  did  not 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  Theramenfes,  they  would  be 
forced  to  take  thought  for  their  personal  safety  instead  of  for 
their  political  constitution.  After  a  notice  at  once  so  plain 
and  so  crushing,  farther  resistance  was  vain.  The  dissentients 
all  quitted  the  assembly  in  sadness  and  indignation ;  while  a 
remnant — according  to  Lysias,  inconsiderable  in  number  as 
well  as  worthless  in  character — stayed  to  vote  acceptance  of 
the  motion.* 

Seven  years  before,  Theramenfis  had  carried,  in  conjunction 
with  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  a  sipailar  motion  for  conquest  of 
the  installation  of  the  Four  Hundred;  extorting  ^SlSdcr— 
acquiescence  by  domestic  terrorism  as  well  as  by  J^JJ^^ 
multiplied  assassinations.  He  now,  in  conjunction  '^**"- 
with  Kritias  and  the  rest,  a  second  time  extinguished  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  by  the  still  greater  humiliation  of 
a  foreign  conqueror  dictating  terms  to  the  Athenian  people 
assembled  in  their  own  Pnyx.  Having  seen  the  Thirty  regu- 
larly constituted,  Lysander  retired  from  Athens  to  finish  the 
siege  of  Samos,  which  still  held  out.  Though  blocked  up 
both  by  land  and  sea,  the  Samians  obstinately  defended 
themselves  for  some  months  longer  until  the  close  of  the 
summer.  It  was  not  until  the  last  extremity  that  they  capi- 
tulated ;  obtaining  permission  for  every  freeman  to  depart  in 
safety,  but  with  no  other  property  except  a  single  garment 
Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and  the  properties  to  the 
ancient  citizens — that  is,  to  the  oligarchy  and  their  partisans 
who  had  been  partly  expelled,  partly  disfranchised,  in  the 
revolution  eight  years  before.  But  he  placed  the  government 
of  Samos,  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other  cities,  in  the  hands  of 


*  Lysias  cont.   Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  s,  74-77. 
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one  of  his  Dekarchies,  or  oligarchy  of  Ten  Samians  chosen 
by  himself;  leaving  Thorax  as  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  and 
doubtless  a  force  under  him.^ 

Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out  the  last 
Trium-  spark  of  resistance,  Lysander  returned  in  triumph  to 
rcturnof  Sparta.  So  imposing  a  triumph  never  fell  to  the 
sparta-his    lot  of  any  Greek,  either  before  or  afterwards.    He 

prodigious 

ascendency  brought  with  him  every  trireme  out  of  the  harbour 
Greece.  of  Pciraeus,  except  twelve  left  to  the  Athenians  as  a 
concession :  he  brought  the  prow-omaments  of  all  the  ships 
captured  at  iEgospotami  and  elsewhere  :  he  was  loaded  with 
golden  crowns,  voted  to  him  by  the  various  cities :  and  he 
farther  exhibited  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  470  talents, 
the  remnant  of  those  treasures  which  Cyrus  had  handed  over 
to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war."  That  sum  had  been 
greater,  but  is  said  to  have  been  diminished  by  the  treachery 
of  Gylippus,  to  whose  custody  it  had  been  committed,  and 
who  sullied  by  such  mean  peculation  the  laurels  which  he 
had  so  gloriously  earned  at  Syracuse.^  Nor  was  it  merely 
the  triumphant  evidences  of  past  exploits  which  now  decorated 
this  returning  admiral  He  wielded  besides  an  extent  of  real 
power  greater  than  any  individual  Greek  either  before  or  after. 
Imperial  Sparta — as  she  had  now  become — was  as  it  were 
personified  in  Lysander,  who  was  master  of  almost  all  the 
insular  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cities,  by  means  of  the  harmosts 
and  the  native  Dekarchies  named  by  himself  and  selected 
from  his  creatures.  To  this  state  of  things  we  shall  presently 
return,  when  we  have  followed  the  eventful  history  of  the 
Thirty  at  Athens. 

These  Thirty  men — the  parallel  of  the  Dekarchies  whom 
Proceedings  Lysandcr  had  constituted  in  the  other  cities — ^ware 
at  Athens—^  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  to  maintain  the  city 
^igvddcai  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  dependence  upon  Lace- 
pfato.  daemon,  and  upon  Lysander  as  the  representative 

of  Lacedaemon.  Though  appointed,  in  the  pretended  view 
of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  laws  and  constitution  for  Athens; 
they  were  in  no  hurry  to  commence  this  duty.  They  ap- 
pointed a  new  senate,  composed  of  compliant,  assured,  and 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  6-8.  •  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  2,  8. 

'  Plutarch,  Ly$and.  c.  16 ;  Diodor.xiiL  106. 
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oUgarchical  persons ;  including  many  of  the  returned  exiles 
who  had  been  formerly  in  the  Four  Hundred,  and  many  also 
of  the  preceding  senators  who  were  willing  to  serve  their 
designs.^    They  farther  named  new  magistrates  and  officers  ; 
a  new  Board  of  Eleven,  to  manage  the  business  of  police  and 
the  public  force,  with  Satyrus,  one  of  their  most  violent 
partisans,  as  chief;  a  Board  of  Ten,  to  govern  in  Peiraeus;^ 
an  archon  to  give  name  to  the  year,  Pythod6rus — and  a  second 
or  King- Archon,  Patroklfis,'  to  offer  the  customary  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  the  city.    While  thus  securing  their  own  ascendency, 
and  placing  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  oligar- 
chical partisans,  they  began  by  professing  reforming  principles 
of  the  strictest  virtue ;   denouncing  the  abuses  of  the  past 
democracy,  and  announcing  their  determination  to  purge  the 
dty  of  evil-doers.*    The  philosopher  Plato — then  a  young 
man  about  twenty-four  years  old,  of  anti-democraticaf  politics, 
and  nephew  of  Kritias — was  at  first  misled,  together  with 
various  others,  by  these  splendid  professions.     He  conceived 
hopes,  and  even  received  encouragement  from  his  relations, 
that  he  might  play  an  active  part  under  the  new  oligarchy.* 
Though  he  soon  came  to  discern  how  little  congenial  his 
feelings  were  with  theirs,  yet  in  the  beginning  doubtless  such 
honest  illusions  contributed  materially  to  strengthen  their 
hands. 

In  execution  of  their  design  to  root  out  evil-doers,  the 
Thirty  first  laid  hands  on  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  The  Thirty 
politicians  under  the  former  democracy — "  men  (says  wJStioSs' 
Xenophon)  whom  every  one  knew  to  live  by  making  ^dfa  Md 
calumnious  accusations    (called   Sycophancy),   and  ^bw 
who  were  pronounced  in  their  enmity  to  the  olig-  fo^StitS"' 
archical  citizens."     How  far  most  of  these  men  had  dSScrats 
been  honest  or  dishonest  in  their  previous  political  *^* 
conduct  imder  the  democracy,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  ii;  L3rsias 
cont  Agorat  Orat  xiiL  sect  23-80. 

Tisias,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charikl^s, 
was  a  member  of  thb  senate  (Isokrat^ 
Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  53). 

'  Plato,  EpisL  vii.  p.  324  B;  Xenoph. 
HeUen.  ii.  3,  54. 

'  Isokratls  cont  Kallimach.  Or.  xvili. 
s.  6,  p.  372. 


^  Lysias,  Orat  xiL  cont  Elratosth.  s.  5, 
p.  121.    *EwuBii  Z*  ol  TpidKoyra  worriftoi 

&PX^^    ir(rr^<m|<rar,    ^AeKowrts    XP^^^ 
T&p  MicofP  Kodapiuf  woirjffai  r^p  iriJAiy, 
icccl    robs    Konrovs    woXiras    iir*    iper^v 
Ktd  Zuauoa^nip  Tpaw4<r6(u,  &c. 
*  Plato,  Epist  vii.  p.  324  B.  C. 
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without 
trial. 


But  among  them  were  comprised  Strombichidfis  and  the  other 
democratical  officers  who  had  been  imprisoned  under  the 
information  of  Agoratus ;  men  whose  chief  crime  consisted  in 
a  strenuous  and  inflexible  attachment  to  the  democracy.  The 
persons  thus  seized  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  new  senate 
appointed  by  the  Thirty — contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  people, 
which  had  decreed  that  Strombichidfis  and  his  companions 
should  be  tried  before  a  dikastery  of  2000  citizens.^  But  the 
dikastery,  as  well  as  all  the  other  democratical  institutions,  were 
now  abrogated,  and  no  judicial  body  was  left  except 
the  newhy  constituted  senate.  Even  to  that  senate, 
though  composed  of  their  own  partisans,  the  Thirty 
did  not  choose  to  entrust  the  trial  of  the  prisoners, 
with  that  secrecy  of  voting  which  was  well  known  at 
Athens  to  be  essential  to  the  free  and  genuine  ex- 
pression of  sentiment.  Whenever  prisoners  were  tried, 
the  Thirty  were  themselves  present  in  the  senate-house,  sitting 
on  the  benches  previously  occupied  by  the  Piytanes :  two 
tables  were  placed  before  them,  one  signifying  condemnation 
— the  other,  acquittal ;  and  each  senator  was  required  to  de- 
posit his  pebble,  openly  before  them,  either  on  one  or  on  the 
other.^  It  was  not  merely  judgement  by  the  senate — ^but 
judgement  by  the  senate  under  pressure  and  intimidation  by 
the  all-powerful  Thirty.  It  seems  probable  that  neither  any 
semblance  of  defence,  nor  any  exculpatory  witnesses,  were 
allowed ;  but  even  if  such  formalities  were  not  wholly  dis- 
pensed with,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  real  trial,  and  that 
condemnation  was  assured  beforehand.  Among  the  great 
numbers  whom  the  Thirty  brought  before  the  senate,  not  a 
single  man  was  acquitted  except  the  informer  Agoratus,  who 
was  brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  along  with  Strombichid^ 
and  his  companions,  but  was  liberated  in  recompense  for  the 
information  which  he  had  given  against  them.'  The  statement 
of  Isokrat^s,  Lysias,  and  others — that  the  victims  of  the  Thirty, 
even  when  brought  before  the  senate,  were  put  to  death  untried 
— is  authentic  and  trustworthy :  many  were  even  put  to  death 
by  simple  order  from  the  Thirty  themselves,  without  any 
cognizance  of  the  senate.* 


'  Lysias  cont  Agorat.  s.  38. 
'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  s.  40. 
'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat  s.  41. 


*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  18;  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  3,  $1;  Isokrat  Orat  xx.  cont 
Lochit.  s.  15,  p.  397. 
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In  r^ard  to  the  persons  first  brought  to  trial,  however, — 
whether  we  consider  them,  as  Xenophon  intimates,  The  senate 
to  have  been  notorious  evil-doers,  or  to  have  been  ^dJnSSng 
innocent  sufferers  by  the  reactionary  vengeance  of  JjJSf^dL 
returning  oligarchical  exiles,  as  was  the  case  certainly  b^**' 
with  Strombichidfis  and  the  officers  accused  along  ^""* 
with  him, — ^there  was  little  necessity  for  any  constraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Thirty  over  the  senate.  That  body  itself  partook 
of  the  sentiment  which  dictated  the  condemnation,  and  acted 
as  a  willing  instrument ;  while  the  Thirty  themselves  were 
unanimous, — Theramenfis  being  even  more  zealous  than  Kritias 
in  these  executions,  to  demonstrate  his  sincere  antipathy 
towards  the  extinct  democracy.^  As  yet  too,  since  all  the 
persons  condemned  (justly  or  unjustly)  had  been  marked 
politicians, — so,  all  other  citizens  who  had  taken  no  con- 
spicuous part  in  politics,  even  if  they  disapproved  of  the 
condemnations,  had  not  been  led  to  conceive  any  apprehension 
of  the  like  fate  for  themselves.  Here  then  Theramenfis,  and 
along  with  him  a  portion  of  the  Thirty  as  well  as  of  the  senate, 
were  inclined  to  pause.  While  enough  had  been  done  to 
satiate  their  antipathies,  by  the  death  of  the  most  obnoxious 
leaders  of  the  democracy — they  at  the  same  time  conceived 
the  oligarchical  government  to  be  securely  established,  and 
contended  that  farther  bloodshed  would  only  endanger  its 
stability,  by  spreading  alarm,  multiplying  enemies,  and 
alienating  friends  as  well  as  neutrals. 

But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Kritias  or  of  the 
Thirty  generally,  who  surveyed  their  position  with  Discord 
eyes  very  different  from  the  unstable  and  cunning  Thiny- 
Theramenfis,  and  who  had  brought  with  them  from  views  o" 

...  /.  .    J.      t_  1     Kritias  and 

exile  a  long  arrear  of  vengeance  yet  to  be  appeased,  xhcramenas. 
Kritias  knew  well  that  the  numerous  population  of  Athens 
were  devotedly  attached,  and  had  good  reason  to  be  attached, 
to  their  democracy ;  that  the  existing  government;  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  force,  and  could  only  be  upheld  by 
force ;  that  its  friends  were  a  narrow  minority,  incapable  of 
sustaining  it  against  the  'multitude  around  them  all  armed ; 
that  there  were  still  many  formidable  enemies  to  be  got  rid  of. 


*  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  ii.  3,   12,  28,  38.    Airhs  (Theramen6s)  fidXiera  i^op 
fiiltras  vtAaSf  raits  rp^rois   ^ayofi4yots  ^s  rifuis  HIkjip  iiriTi04vat,  &c. 
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so  that  it  was  indispensable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  permanent 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  Athens,  as  the  or\r  condition  not 
only  of  their  stability  as  a  government,  bu»  even  of  their 
personal  safety.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Theramen6s— 
iEschinfis  and  Aristotel^s,  two  among  the  Thirty,  were  des- 
patched to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  from  Lysander ;  who  procured 
for  them  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  under  Kallibius  as  hannost, 
which  they  engaged  to  maintain  without  any  cost  to  Sparta, 
until  their  government  should  be  confirmed  by  putting  the 
Uced»-  evil-doers  out  of  the  way.^  Kallibius  was  not  only 
jjarrison  installed  as  master  of  the  acropolis — full  as  it  was  of 
—multiplied  the  mementos  of  Athenian  glory — but  was  farthc  so 
by  KrituS  carcsscd  and  won  over  by  the  Thirty,  that  he  kst 
Thirty*  himsclf  to  everything  which  they  asked.  They  had 
thus  a  Lacedaemonian  military  force  constantly  at  their  com- 
mand, besides  an  organized  band  of  youthful  satellites  and 
assassins,  ready  for  any  deeds  of  violence ;  and  they  proceeded 
to  seize  and  put  to  death  many  citizens,  who  were  so  dis- 
tinguished for  their  courage  and  patriotism,  as  to  be  Ukehr  to 
serve  as  leaders  to  the  public  discontent  Several  of  the  best 
men  in  Athens  thus  successively  perished,  while  Thrasybu!us» 
Anytus,  and  many  others,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  out  of 
Attica,  leaving  their  property  to  be  confiscated  and  appro- 
priated by  the  oligarchs ;  *  who  passed  a  decree  of  exile  agaxsist 
them  in  their  absence,  as  well  as  against  Alkibiad^' 

These  successive  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence  urerc 
oppoNJtion  warmly  opposed  by  Theramen^  both  in  the  Oxmcil 
mencr?o  of  Thirty  and  in  the  senate.  The  persons  hit! 
m1^- '^^  executed  (he  said)  had  deserved  their  death 
TA^wi^*"  they  were  not  merely  noted  politicians  under  tbc 
rnc^*>cd—  democracy,  but  also  persons  of  maiked  hostility  rr 
ori,:A^)aa  oligarchical  men.  But  to  inflict  the  same  fate  cc 
dc^ih^^  ^     others,  who  had  manifested  no  such  hostility. 


because  they  had  enjoyed  influence  under  the  dcmaaacy 
would  be  unjust:  "Even  you  and  I  (he  reminded  Kntis^ 
have  both  said  and  done  many  things  for  the  sake  of  popn- 


*  Xcnoph.  Hcllen.  ii.  ^  13.    ««t  1^        ■  Xeooph.  HeUcn.  n.  ^  4^-5^  4-  U- 

*  Xem^ph.  tfeilen.  ii  3.  15,  33,  42 ;        Isokntcs,  OraL  xwL  De  Ba^xs^  s.^ 
1*^-4;  rat,  c\^nL  Kalamach.  t>r.  xviii.  s.50,     p.  355, 
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larity."    But  Kiitias  replied — "We  cannot  afford  to  be  scru- 
pulous ;  we  are  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  aggressive  ambition, 
and  must  ge:^  rid  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  hinder  us. 
Though  we  are  Thirty  in  number,  and  not  one--our  govern- 
ment is  not  the  less  a  despotism,  and  must  be  guarded  by  the 
same  jealous  precautions.     If  you  think  otherwise,  you  must 
be  simple-minded  indeed."    Such  were  the  sentiments  which 
animated  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  not  less  than  Kritias, 
and  which  prompted  them  to  an  endless  string  of  seizures  and 
executions.   It  was  not  merely  the  less  obnoxious  democratical 
politicians  who  became  their  victims,  but  men  of  courage, 
wealth,  and  station,  in  every  vein  of  political  feeling:  even 
'■,-garchical  men,  the  best  and  most  high-principled  of  that 
party,  shared  the  same  fate.    Among  the  most  distinguished 
sufferers  were,  Lykurgus,^  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
sacred  Gentes  in  the  state  ;  a  wealthy  man  named  Antiphon, 
who  had  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  public  service  with  ex- 
emplary patriotism  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  had 
furnished  two  well-equipped  triremes  at  his  own  cost ;  Leon, 
of  Salamis ;   and  even  Nikeratus  (son  of  Nikias,  who  had 
perished  at  Syracuse),  a  man  who  inherited  from  his  father 
not  only  a  large  fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to  demo- 
cratical politics,  together  with  his  uncle  Eukratfis,  brother  of 
the  same  Nikias.*  These  were  only  a  few  among  the  numerous 
victims,  who  were  seized — pronounced  to  be  guilty  by  the 
senate  or  by  the  Thirty  themselves — handed  over  to  Satyrus 
and  the  Eleven — and  condemned  to  perish  by  the  customary 
draught  of  hemlock. 

The  circumstances    accompanying   the   seizure    of  Leon 
deserve  particular  notice.     In  putting  to  death  him  PianofKn- 
and  the  other  victims,  the  Thirty  had  several  objects  adhcrento 
in  view,  all  tending  to  the  stability  of  their  dominion,  men  to 
First,  they  thus  got  rid  of  citizens  generally  known  accomynces 
and  esteemed,  whose  abhorrence  they  knew  them-  wopd-  ° 
selves  to  deserve,  and  whom  they  feared  as  likely  to  Sokra"?s.  ** 
head  the  public  sentiment  against  them.     Secondly,  the  pro- 
perty of  these  victims,  all  of  whom  were  rich,  was  seized  along 
with  their  persons,  and  was  employed  to  pay  the  satellites 


»  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  83S. 
*  Xenoph.  Ilellcn.  ii.  3,  39-41 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xviii.   De  Bonis  Nicix  Fratris,  s.5-8. 
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whose  agency  was  indispensable  for  such  violences — especially 
Kallibius  and  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the  acropolis. 
But  besides  murder  and  spoliation,  the  Thirty  had  a  farther 
purpose,  if  possible,  yet   more  nefarious.     In  the  work  of 
seizing  their  victims,  they  not  only  employed  the  hands 
of  these  paid  satellites,  but  also  sent  along  with  them  citizens 
of  station  and  respectability,  whom  they  constrained  by  threats 
and  intimidation  to  lend  their  personal  aid  in  a  service  so 
thoroughly  odious.     By  such    participation,  these    citizens 
became  compromised  and  imbrued  in  crime,  and  as  it  were, 
consenting  parties  in  the  public  eye  to  all  the  projects  of  the 
Thirty ;  ^  exposed  to  the  same  general  hatred  as  the  latter, 
and  interested  for  their  own  safety  in  maintaining  the  existing 
dominion.     Pursuant  to  their  general  plan  of  implicating  un- 
willing citizens  in  their  misdeeds,  the  Thirty  sent   for  five 
citizens  to  the  Tholus  or  Government-house,  and  ordered 
them,  with  terrible  menaces,  to  cross  over  to  Salamis  and 
bring  back  Leon  as  prisoner.     Four  out  of  the  five  obeyed : 
the  fifth  was  the  philosopher  Sokratfis,  who  refused  all  con- 
currence and  returned  to  his  own  house,  while  the  other  four 
went  to  Salamis  and  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  Leon.   Though 
he  thus  braved  all  the  wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  appears  that 
they  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  him  untouched.     But  the 
fact  that  they  singled  him  out  for  such  an  atrocity — an  old 
man  of  tried  virtue,  both  private  and  public,  and  intellectually 
commanding,  though  at  the  same  time  intellectually  unpopular 
— shows  to  what  an  extent  they  carried  their  system  of  forcing 
unwilling  participants  ;  while  the  farther  circumstance  that  he 
was  the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse,  among 
four  others  who  yielded  to  intimidation,  shows  that  the  policy 
was  for  the  most  part  successful.^    The  inflexible  resistance 


*  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  c  20,  p.  32. 
*Eirci99)  9i  oKiyapx^a  iy4v9TOt  ol  ri/MKoyra 
a9  fArraTrffiypafievoi  /ic  trdfAwrop  avrhy 
els  rriv  B6\ov  irpoirera^ay  dyaytlv  4k 
:Za\a/juvot  Aeovra  rhy  2aA,a/i(vtov,  7v' 
diroBdvoi'  ola  9i)  Kal  fkWois  ^xeivoi 
xo\\o7s  xpoffdraTTov,  fiov\6fi€yoi 
&5  irXe(<rrovs  dvair\ri<rai  airiwv, 

Isokrat.  cont.  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii. 
s.  23,  p.  374.  iuiois  Ko2  trpoah-aerrov 
^d/xafndp€iy.  Compare  also  Lysias,  Or. 
xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  32. 


We  leani,  from  Andokid^s  de  Mjrster. 
s.  94,  the  Meletus  was  one  of  the  parties 
who  actually  arrested  Leon,  and  brought 
him  up  for  condemnation.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  was  the  same  person 
who  afterwards  accused  Sokrates.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  his  father,  who 
bore    the   same   name ;    but    there 


IS 


nothing  to  determine  the  point. 

'  Plato,  ApK)].  Sokrat. ut sup,;  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  4,  9-23. 
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of  Sokrat£s  on  this  occasion  stands  as  a  worthy  parallel  to  his 
conduct  as  Prytanis  in  the  public  assembly  held  on  the  conduct 
of  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae  (described  in  the 
preceding  chapter),  wherein  he  obstinately  refused  to  concur 
in  putting  an  illegal  question. 

Such  multiplied  cases  of  execution  and  spoliation  naturally 
filled  the  city  with  surprise,  indignation,  and  terror.  Terror  and 
Groups  of  malcontents  got  together,  and  voluntary  £^e  dtj 
exiles  became  more  and  more  numerous.    All  these  ^fnS*'^ 
circumstances    furnished    ample    material    for    the  \i^^^ 
vehement  opposition  of  Theramenfis,  and  tended  to  ^^^^^ 
increase  his  party ;   not  indeed  among  the  Thirty  '''^'^ 
themselves,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  senate,  and  still 
more  among  the  body  of  the  citizens.   He  warned  his  colleagues 
that  they  were  incurring  daily  an  increased  amount  of  public 
jodium,  and  that  their  government  could  not  possibly  stand, 
unless  they  admitted  into  partnership  an  adequate  number  of 
citizens,  having  direct  interests  in  its  maintenance.     He  pro- 
posed that  all  those  competent  by  their  property  to  serve  the 
state  either  on  horseback  or  with  heavy  armour,  should  be 
constituted  citizens  ;  leaving  all  the  poorer  freemen,  a  far  larger 
number,  still  disfranchised.^     Kritias  and  the  Thirty  rejected 
this  proposition;  being  doubtless  convinced  —  as  the  Four 
Hundred   had    felt    seven   years  before,  when   Theramenfis 
demanded  of  them  to  convert  their  fictitious  total  of  Five 
Thousand  into  a  real  list  of  as  many  living  persons — that 
"  to  enrol  so  great  a  number  of  partners,  was  tantamount  to 
a  downright  democracy."  ^    But  they  were  at  the  same  time 
not  insensible  to  the  soundness  of  his  advice  :  moreover  they 
began  to  be  afraid  of  him  personally,  and  to  suspect  that  he 
was  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  a  popular  opposition  against 
them,  as  he  had  previously  done  against  his  colleagues  of  the 
Four  Hundred.     They  therefore  resolved  to  comply  in  part 
with  his  recommendations,  and  accordingly  prepared  a  list  of 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  17,  19,  48.  |  men€s  and  rejected  by  the  Thirty,  ex- 
From  8.  48,  we  see  that  Theramen^s  plains  the  comment  which  he  afterwards 
actaally  made  this  proposition — rh  fi4y-  made  when  they  drew  up  their  special 
roi  abp  rois  ZwafUvois  koX  /uO*  tnrwy  catalogue  or  roll  of  3000,  which  com- 
ical fAvr^  hffirlZw  a^Xciy  r^¥  iroXircfoy.  ment  otherwise  appears  unsuitable. 
pdaOfp  AptiTTOv  iiyo^firiy  that,  km        *  Thucyd.  viii.  89-92.     rh  fiiy  Kara" 


rvy  ob  firrafidWoftat. 

This    proposition,   made    by  Thera- 

VOL.  VI.  2   H 


trniaai    fAtr6xovs     rofro^rovSf     iurrucphs 
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3000  persons  to  be  invested  with  the  political  franchise; 
chosen,  as  much  as  possible,  from  their  own  known  partisans 
and  from  oligarchical  citizens.  Besides  this  body  they  also 
counted  on  the  adherence  of  the  Horsemen,  among  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  the  state.  These  Horsemen  or  Knights, 
taking  them  as  a  class — the  thousand  good  men  of  Athens, 
whose  virtues  Aristophanes  sets  forth  in  hostile  antithesis  to 
the  alleged  demagogic  vices  of  Kleon — remained  steady  sup- 
porters of  the  Thirty  throughout  all  the  enormities  of  their 
career.^  What  privileges  or  functions  were  assigned  to  the 
chosen  3000,  we  do  not  hear,  except  that  they  could  not  be 
condemned  without  the  warrant  of  the  senate,  while  any 
other  Athenian  might  be  put  to  death  by  the  simple  fiat  of 
the  Thirty.^ 

A  body  of  partners  thus   chosen — not   merely  of  fixed 
They  uumbcr,  but  of  picked  oligarchical  sentiments — was 

remaining  by  no  means  the  addition  which  Theramen^  de- 
ihccity.  sired.  While  he  commented  on  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing that  there  was  any  charm  in  the  number  3000 — as  if  it 
embodied  all  the  merit  of  the  city,  and  nothing  else  but  merit 
— he  admonished  them  that  it  was  still  insufficient  for  their 
defence :  their  rule  was  one  of  pure  force,  and  yet  inferior  in 
force  to  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised.  Again  the  Thirty 
acted  upon  his  admonition,  but  in  a  way  very  different  from 
that  which  he  contemplated.  They  proclaimed  a  general 
muster,  and  examination  of  arms,  to  all  the  hoplites  in  Athens. 
The  3000  were  drawn  up  in  arms  altogether  in  the  market- 
place ;  but  the  remaining  hoplites  were  disseminated  in  small 
scattered  companies  and  in  different  places.  After  the  review 
was  over,  these  scattered  companies  went  home  to  their  meal, 
leaving  their  arms  piled  at  the  various  places  of  muster.  But 
adherents  of  the  Thirty,  having  been  forewarned  and  kept 
together,  were  sent  at  the  proper  moment,  along  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  mercenaries,  to  seize  the  deserted  arms,  which 
were  deposited  under  the  custody  of  Kallibius  in  the  acropolis. 
All  the  hoplites  in  Athens,  except  the  Three  Thousand  and 
the  remaining  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  were  disarmed  by  this 


*  Xenoph,  Hellen.  ii.  3,  18,  19;  ii.  4,  2,  8,  24. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  51. 
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crafty  manoeuvre,  in  spite  of  the  fruitless  remonstrance  of 
Theramen^s.^ 

Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all  fear  either 
of  Theramenfis,  or  of  any  other  internal  opposition,  Murders 
gave  loose,  more  unsparingly  than  ever,  to  their  SJ^sT' Ae 
malevolence  and  rapacity ;  putting  to  death  both  J^^  ^f 
many  of  their  private  enemies,  and  many  rich  victims  ^^  n^^'^- 
for  the  purpose  of  spoliation.  A  list  of  suspected  persons 
was  drawn  up,  in  which  each  of  their  adherents  was  allowed 
to  insert  such  names  as  he  chose,  and  from  which  the  victims 
were  generally  taken.^  Among  informers  who  thus  gave  in 
names  for  destruction,  Batrachus  and  iEschylidfis^  stood 
conspicuous.  The  thirst  of  Kritias  for  plunder  as  well  as  for 
bloodshed  only  increased  by  gratification  ;  *  and  it  was  not 
merely  to  pay  their  mercenaries,  but  also  to  enrich  themselves 
separately,  that  the  Thirty  stretched  everywhere  their  mur- 
derous agency,  which  now  mowed  down  metics  as  well  as 
citizens.  Theognis  and  Peison,  two  of  the  Thirty,  affirmed 
that  many  among  the  metics  were  hostile  to  the  oligarchy, 
besides  being  opulent  men.  Accordingly,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  ^that  each  of  the  rulers  should  single  out  any  of  these 
victims  that  he  pleased,  for  execution  and  pillage  ;  care  being 
taken  to  include  a  few  poor  persons  in  the  seizure,  so  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  spoilers  might  be  faintly  disguised. 

It  was  in  execution  of  such  scheme  that  the  orator  Lysias 
and  his  brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken  into  Seuureof 
custody.     Both  were  metics,  wealthy  men,  and  en-  rhSS'and 
gaged  in   a   manufactory  of  shields,  wherein   they  Pole-™ 
employed  120  slaves.     Theognis  and  Peison,  with  Cromer 
some  others,  seized  Lysias  in  his  house,  while  enter-  SSTSJ^is 
taining  some  friends  at  dinner ;  and  having  driven  "*^*®**- 
away  his  guests,  left  him  under  the  guard  of  Peison,  sending 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  20,  41 :  com-  1  name  by  which    he    calls   it — 6    fierh. 
pare  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.   Eratosth.     Avadyipov  (or  ntijcrdy^pov)  KardXoyos — is 


s.  41. 


not  easy  to  explain. 


•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,21;  Isokrat^s        •  Lysias,  Orat.  vi.  cont.  Andokid.  s. 
adv.  Euthynum,  s.  5,  p.  401;  Isokrates    46;  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  49. 
cont.  Kallimach.  s.  23,  p.  375 ;  Lysias,  -      *  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  12.    Kptrlas 
Or.xxv.  Aiy/i.  KaraA.*A«t>A.s.2I,  p.173.     ix^v  yhp  r&v  iv  rv   6\iyapxi<f'    'rdyrttp 

The  two  passages  of  Isokrat6s  sum-  1  KXtnTfoTOT^f  t«  kcu  ^ai6raTos  fy^i^cro, 
ciently    designate    what    this   list    or    &c. 
icard\oyoi    must   have  been ;    but   the 
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their  attendants  to  register  and  appropriate  his  valuable 
slaves.  Lysias  tried  to  prevail  on  Peison  to  accept  a  bribe 
and  let  him  escape,  which  the  latter  at  first  promised  to  do ; 
and  having  thus  obtained  access  to  the  money-chest  of  the 
prisoner,  laid  hands  upon  all  its  contents,  amounting  to  be- 
tween three  and  four  talents.  In  vain  did  Lysias  implore 
that  a  trifle  might  be  left  for  his  necessary  subsistence :  the 
only  answer  vouchsafed  was,  that  he  might  think  himself 
fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  life.  He  was  then  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  a  person  named  Damnippus,  where  Theognis 
already  was,  having  other  prisoners  in  charge.  At  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Lysias,  Damnippus  tried  to  induce  Theognis  to 
connive  at  his  escape,  on  consideration  of  a  handsome  bribe ; 
but  while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  prisoner  availed 
himself  of  an  unguarded  moment  to  get  off  through  the  back 
door, — which  fortunately  was  open,  together  with  two  other 
doors,  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Having  first 
obtained  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Peiraeus,  he  took 
boat  during  the  ensuing  night  for  Megara.  Polemarchus,  less 
fortunate,  was  seized  in  the  street  by  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the 
Thirty,  and  immediately  lodged  in  the  prison,  where  the  fatal 
draught  of  hemlock  was  administered  to  him,  without  delay, 
without  trial,  and  without  liberty  of  defence.  While  his  house 
was  plundered  of  a  large  stock  of  gold,  silver,  furniture  and 
rich  ornaments — while  the  golden  earrings  were  torn  from  the 
ears  of  his  wife — and  while  700  shields,  with  120  slaves,  were 
confiscated,  together  with  the  workshop  and  the  two  dwelling- 
houses  ; — the  Thirty  would  not  allow  even  a  decent  funeral  to 
the  deceased,  but  caused  his  body  to  be  carried  away  on  a 
hired  bier  from  the  prison,  with  covering  and  a  few  scanty 
appurtenances  supplied  by  the  sympathy  of  private  friends.* 

Amidst  such  atrocities,  increasing  in  number  and  turned 
Increased      morc  and  more  to  shameless  robbery,  the  party  of 

exasperation 

of  Kritias      Theramen6s  daily  gained  ground,  even  in  the  senate ; 

and  the  ^      ,  ,  /.,,.,  •    ^• 

majority  of  many  of  whose  members  profited  nothmg  by  satiatmg 
aeainst  the  private  cupidity  of  the  Thirty,  and  b^an  to  be 
menfis.         wcary  of  so  revolting  a  system,  as  well  as  alarmed 


'  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosthen.  s. 
8,  21.  Lysias  prosecuted  Eratosthenes 
before  the  dikastery  some  years  after- 
wards, as  having   caused  the  death  of 


Polemarchus.  The  foregoing  details  are 
found  in  the  oration  spoken  as  well  as 
composed  by  himself. 
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at  the  host  of  enemies  which  they  were  raising  up.  In  pro- 
posing the  late  seizure  of  the  metics,  the  Thirty  had  desired 
Theramenfis  to  make  choice  of  any  victim  among  that  class, 
to  be  destroyed  and  plundered  for  his  own  personal  benefit 
But  he  rejected  the  suggestion  emphatically,  denouncing  the 
enormity  of  the  measure  in  the  indignant  terms  which  it 
deserved.  So  much  was  the  antipathy  of  Kritias  and  the 
majority  of  the  Thirty  against  him,  already  acrimonious  from 
the  effects  of  a  long  course  of  opposition,  exasperated  by  this 
refusal — ^so  much  did  they  fear  the  consequences  of  incurring 
the  obloquy  of  such  measures  themselves,  while  Theramenfis 
enjoyed  all  the  credit  of  opposing  them — ^so  satisfied  were 
they  that  their  government  could  not  stand  with  this  dis- 
sension among  its  own  members  —  that  they  resolved  to 
destroy  him  at  all  cost.  Having  canvassed  as  many  of  the 
senators  as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that  Theramenfis 
was  conspiring  against  the  oligarchy,  they  caused  the  most 
daring  of  their  satellites  to  attend  one  day  in  the  senate -house, 
close  to  the  railing  which  fenced  in  the  senators,  with  daggers 
concealed  under  their  garments.  So  soon  as  Theramenfis 
appeared,  Kritias  rose  and  denounced  him  to  the  senate  as 
a  public  enemy,  in  an  harangue  which  Xenophon  gives  at 
considerable  length,  and  which  is  so  full  of  instructive  evidence, 
as  to  Greek  political  feeling,  that  I  here  extract  the  main 
points  in  abridgement : — 

"  If  any  of  you  imagine.  Senators,  that  more  people  are 
perishing  than  the  occasion  requires,  reflect,  that  this  Theramcnis 

/•  t       •  **  denounced 

happens  everywhere  in  a  time  of  revolution — and  byKndas 
that  it  must  especially  happen  in  the  establishment  senate- 
of  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  the  most  populous  city  in  lErflL. 
Greece,  and  where  the  population  has  been  longest  accus- 
tomed to  freedom.    You  know  as  well  as  we  do,  that  demo- 
cracy is  to  both  of  us  an  intolerable  government,  as  well  as 
incompatible  with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  protectors  the 
Lacedaemonians.     It  is  under  their  auspices  that  we  are  esta- 
blishing the  present  oligarchy,  and  that  we  destroy,  as  far  as 
we  can,  every  man  who  stands  in  the  way  of  it ;  which  be- 
comes  most  of  all  indispensable,  if  such  a  man  be  found 
among  our  own  body.     Here  stands  the  man — Theramenfis — 
whom  we  now  denounce  to  you  as  your  foe  not  less  than  ours. 
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That  such  is  the  fact,  is  plain  from  his  unmeasured  censures 
on  our  proceedings ;  from  the  difficulties  which  he  throws  in  our 
way  whenever  we  want  to  despatch  any  of  the  demagogues. 
Had  such  been  his  policy  from  the  beginning,  he  would  indeed 
have  been  our  enemy,  yet  we  could  not  with  justice  have  pro- 
claimed him  a  villain.  But  it  is  he  who  first  originated  the 
alliance  which  binds  us  to  Sparta — who  struck  the  first  blow 
at  the  democracy — who  chiefly  instigated  us  to  put  to  death 
the  first  batch  of  accused  persons ;  and  now,  when  you  as 
well  as  we  have  thus  incurred  the  manifest  hatred  of  the 
people,  he  turns  round  and  quarrels  with  our  proceedings, 
in  order  to  ensure  his  own  safety,  and  leave  us  to  pay  the 
penalty.  He  must  be  dealt  with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but 
as  a  traitor  to  you  as  well  as  to  us ;  a  traitor  in  the  grain,  as 
his  whole  life  proves.  Though  he  enjoyed  through  his  father 
Agnon  a  station  of  honour  under  the  democracy,  he  was 
foremost  in  subverting  it,  and  getting  up  the  Four  Hundred : 
the  moment  he  saw  that  oligarchy  beset  with  difficulties,  he 
was  the  first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  against 
them ;  always  ready  for  change  in  both  directions,  and  a 
willing  accomplice  in  those  executions  which  changes  of 
government  bring  with  them.  It  is  he,  too,  who— having  been 
ordered  by  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae  to  pick  up 
the  men  on  the  disabled  ships,  and  having  neglected  the  task 
— accused  and  brought  to  execution  his  superiors,  in  order  to 
get  himself  out  of  danger.  He  has  well  earned  his  surname 
of  The  Buskin,  fitting  both  legs,  but  constant  to  neither :  he 
has  shown  himself  reckless  both  of  honour  and  friendship, 
looking  to  nothing  but  his  own  selfish  advancement ;  and  it  is 
for  us  now  to  guard  against  his  doublings,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  play  us  the  same  trick.  We  cite  him  before  you  as 
a  conspirator  and  a  traitor,  against  you  as  well  as  against  us. 
Look  to  your  own  safety,  and  not  to  his.  For  depend  upon  it, 
that  if  you  let  him  off,  you  will  hold  out  powerful  encourage- 
ment to  your  worst  enemies  ;  while  if  you  condemn  him,  you 
will  crush  their  best  hopes,  both  within  and  without  the  dty." 

Theramenfis  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared  for  some 
such  attack  as  this.  At  any  rate  he  rose  up  to  reply  to  it  at 
once : — 

"  First  of  all.   Senators,  I  shall   touch   upon  the   charge 
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against  me  which  Kritias  mentioned  last  —  the  charge  of 
having  accused  and  brought  to  execution  the  gene-  Reply  of 
rals.  It  was  not  I  who  began  the  accusation  against  meS&J 
them,  but  they  who  began  it  against  me.  They  said  that 
they  had  ordered  me  upon  the  duty,  and  that  I  had  neg- 
lected it :  my  defence  was,  that  the  duty  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted in  consequence  of  the  storm :  the  people  believed  and 
exonerated  me,  but  the  generals  were  rightfully  condemned 
on  their  own  accusation,  because  they  said  that  the  duty  might 
have  been  performed — ^while  yet  it  had  remained  unperformed 
I  do  not  wonder  indeed  that  Kritias  has  told  such  falsehoods 
against  me;  for  at  the  time  when  this  affair  happened,  he 
was  an  exile  in  Thessaly,  employed  in  raising  up  a  demo* 
cracy,  and  arming  the  Penestae  against  their  masters.  Heaven 
grant  that  nothing  of  what  he  perpetrated  there  may  occur 
at  Athens  !  I  agree  with  Kritias  indeed,  that  whoever  wishes 
to  cut  short  your  government,  and  strengthens  those  who 
conspire  against  you,  deserves  justly  the  severest  punishment 
But  to  whom  does  this  charge  best  apply  ?  To  him,  or  to 
me }  Look  at  the  behaviour  of  each  of  us,  and  then  judge 
for  yourselves.  At  first  we  were  all  agreed,  so  far  as  the 
condemnation  of  the  known  and  obnoxious  demagogues.  But 
when  Kritias  and  his  friends  began  to  seize  men  of  station 
and  dignity,  then  it  was  that  I  began  to  oppose  them.  I  knew 
that  the  seizure  of  men  like  Leon,  Nikias,  and  Antiphon, 
would  make  the  best  men  in  the  city  your  enemies.  I  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  metics,  well-aware  that  all  that 
body  would  be  alienated.  I  opposed  the  disarming  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  hiring  of  foreign  guards.  And  when  I  saw 
that  enemies  at  home  and  exiles  abroad  were  multiplying 
against  you,  I  dissuaded  you  from  banishing  Thrasybulus 
and  Anytus,  whereby  you  only  furnished  the  exiles  with 
competent  leaders.  The  man  who  gives  you  this  advice, 
and  gives  it  you  openly,  is  he  a  traitor — or  is  he  not  rather 
a  genuine  friend  ?  It  is  you  and  your  supporters,  Kritias, 
who  by  your  murders  and  robberies  strengthen  the  enemies 
of  the  government  and  betray  your  friends.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  are  much  better  pleased  with 
your  policy  than  they  would  be  with  mine.  You  accuse  me 
of  having  betrayed  the  Four  Hundred ;  but  I  did  not  desert 
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them  until  they  were  themselves  on  the  point  of  betraying 
Athens  to  her  enemies.  You  call  me  The  Buskin,  as  trying  to 
fit  both  parties.  But  what  am  I  to  call  yoUy  who  fit  neither  of 
them  }  who  under  the  democracy  were  the  most  violent  hater 
of  the  people — and  who  under  the  oligarchy  have  become 
equally  violent  as  a  hater  of  oligarchical  merit  ?  I  am,  and 
always  have  been,  Kritias,  an  enemy  both  to  extreme  demo- 
cracy and  to  oligarchical  tyranny.  I  desire  to  constitute  our 
political  community  out  of  those  who  can  serve  it  on  horse- 
back and  with  heavy  armour: — I  have  proposed  this  once, 
and  I  still  stand  to  it.  I  side  not  either  with  democrats  or 
despots,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dignified  citizens.  Prove  that 
I  am  now,  or  ever  have  been,  guilty  of  such  crim^  and  I 
shall  confess  myself  deserving  of  ignominious  death." 

This  reply  of  Theramenfis  was  received  with  such  a  shout 
Extreme  of  applausc  by  the  majority  of  the  senate,  as  showed 
^  Kndas  that  they  were  resolved  to  acquit  him.  To  the  fierce 
Thirty.  antipathies  of  the  mortified  Kritias,  the  idea  of  failure 
was  intolerable :  indeed  he  had  now  carried  his  hostility  to 
such  a  point,  that  the  acquittal  of  his  enemy  would  have  been 
his  own  ruin.  After  exchang^ing  a  few  words  with  the  Thirty, 
he  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  directed  the  Eleven  with 
the  body  of  armed  satellites  to  press  close  on  the  railing 
whereby  the  senators  were  fenced  round, — ^while  the  court 
before  the  senate-house  was  filled  with  the  mercenary  hoplites. 
Having  thus  got  his  force  in  hand,  Kritias  returned  and  again 
addressed  the  senate : — "  Senators  (said  he),  I  think  it  the 
duty  of  a  good  president,  when  he  ^^^s  his  friends  around 
him  duped,  not  to  let  them  follow  their  own  coimsel.  This  is 
what  I  am  now  going  to  do :  indeed  these  men,  whom  you 
see  pressing  upon  us  from  without,  tell  us  plainly  that  they 
will  not  tolerate  the  acquittal  of  one  manifestly  working  to 
the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  It  is  an  article  of  our  new  consti- 
tution, that  no  man  of  the  Select  Three  Thousand  shall  be 
condemned  without  your  vote  ;  but  that  any  man  not  included 
in  that  list  may  be  condemned  by  the  Thirty.  Now  I  take 
upon  me,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  my  colleagues,  to  strike 
this  Theramenfis  out  of  that  list ;  and  we,  by  our  authority, 
condemn  him  to  death." 

Though  Theramends  had  already  been  twice  concerned  in 
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putting  down  the  democracy,  yet  such  was  the  habit  of  all 
Athenians  to  look  for  protection  from  constitutional  condcmna- 
forms,  that  he  probably  accounted  himself  safe  under  J!SI<^6s.  **" 
the  favourable  verdict  of  the  senate,  and  was  not  prepared 
for  the  monstrous  and  despotic  sentence  which  he  now  heard 
from  his  enemy.  He  sprang  at  once  to  the  Senatorial  Hearth — 
the  altar  and  sanctuary  in  the  interior  of  the  senate-house — 
and  exclaimed, — "  I  too.  Senators,  stand  as  your  suppliant, 
asking  only  for  bare  justice.  Let  it  be  not  in  the  power  of 
Kritias  to  strike  out  me  or  any  other  man  whom  he  chooses  : 
— let  my  sentence  as  well  as  yours  be  passed  according  to 
the  law  which  these  Thirty  have  themselves  prepared.  I 
know  but  too  well,  that  this  altar  will  be  of  no  avail  to  me  as 
a  defence  ;  yet  I  shall  at  least  make  it  plain,  that  these  men 
are  as  impious  towards  the  gods  as  they  are  nefarious  towards 
men.  As  for  you,  worthy  Senators,  I  wonder  that  you  will 
not  stand  forward  for  your  own  personal  safety,  since  you 
must  be  well-aware  that  your  own  names  may  be  struck  out 
of  the  Three  Thousand  just  as  easily  as  mine." 

But  the  senate  remained  passive  and  stupified  by  fear,  in  spite 
of  these  moving  words ;  which  perhaps  were  not  perfectly  heard, 
since  it  could  not  be  the  design  of  Kritias  to  permit  his  enemy 
to  speak  a  second  time.  It  was  probably  while  Theramen^s 
was  yet  speaking,  that  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald  was  heard, 
calling  the  Eleven  to  come  forward  and  take  him  into  custody. 
The  Eleven  advanced  into  the  senate,  headed  by  their  brutal 
chief  Satyrus,  and  followed  by  their  usual  attendants.  They 
went  straight  up  to  the  altar,  from  whence  Satyrus,  aided  by 
the  attendants,  dragged  him  by  main  force,  while  Kritias  said 
to  them — "  We  hand  over  to  you  this  man  Theramenfe,  con- 
demned according  to  the  law.  Seize  him,  carry  him  off  to  prison, 
and  there  do  the  needful"  Upon  which,  Theramenfis  was 
dragged  out  of  the  senate-house  and  carried  in  custody  through 
the  market-place,  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice  against  the 
atrocious  treatment  which  he  was  suffering.  "  Hold  your 
tongue  (said  Satyrus  to  him),  or  you  will  suffer  for  it" — 
*'  And  if  I  ^  hold  my  tongue  (replied  Theramenfis),  shall  not 
I  suffer  for  it  also  > " 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual  draught  of 
hemlock  was  speedily  administered.    After  he  had  swallowed 
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it,  there  remained  a  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  he 
Death  of  jerked  out  on  the  floor  (according  to  the  playful  con- 
— remarks  vivial  practice  called  the  Kottabus,  which  was  sup- 
ractcr.  posed  to  fumish  an  omen  by  its  sound  in  falling,  and 

after  which  the  person  who  had  just  drunk  handed  the  goblet 
to  the  guest  whose  turn  came  next) — "  Let  this  (said  he)  be 
for  the  gentle  Kritias."  ^ 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of 
Theramen^s,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  tragical  m  ancient 
history  ;  in  spite  of  the  bald  and  meagre  way  in  which  it  is 
recounted  by  Xenophon,  who  has  thrown  all  the  interest  into 
the  two  speeches.  The  atrocious  injustice  by  which  Thera- 
nienes  perished — as  well  as  the  courage  and  self-possession 
which  he  displayed  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  his  cheer- 
fulness even  in  the  prison,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sokrat^ 
three  years  afterwards — naturally  enlist  the  warmest  sympa- 
thies of  the  reader  in  his  favour,  and  have  tended  to  exalt  the 
positive  estimation  of  his  character.  During  the  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,'  he  was 
extolled  and  pitied  as  one  of  the  first  martyrs  to  oligarchical 
violence  :  later  authors  went  so  far  as  to  number  him  among 
the  chosen  pupils  of  Sokrat^s.^  But  though  Theramen^'hwre 
became  the  victim  of  a  much  worse  man  than  himself,  it  wnl 
not  for  that  reason  be  proper  to  accord  to  him  our  admiration, 
which  his  own  conduct  will  not  at  all  be  found  to  deserve. 
The  reproaches  of  Kritias  against  him,  founded  on  his  conduct 
during  the  previous  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  were 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  56. 

'  See  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont  Eratosth. 
s.  66. 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  5.  Diodonis  tells  us 
that  Sokrates  and  two  of  his  friends  were 


sequent  trial. 

The  manner  in  which  Plutarch  (Con- 
solat  ad  Apollon.  c  6,  p.  105)  states 
the  death  of  Theramenes — that  he  was 
**  tortured  to  death  "  by  the  Thirty — is 


the  only  persons  who  stood  forward  to  !  an  instance  of  his  loose  speaking, 
protect  Theramenes,  when  Satyrus  was        Compare  Cicero  about  the  death  ci 


dragging  him  from  the  altar.  Plutarch 
(Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  836)  ascribes  the  same 
act  of  generous  forwardness  to  Isokratis, 
There  is  no  good  ground  for  believing 
it,  either  of  one  or  of  the  other.  None 
but  senators  were  present ;  and  as  this 
senate  had  been  chosen  by  the  Thirty, 
it  is  not  likely  that  either  Sokrates,  or 
Isokrates,  were  among  its  members.  If 
Sokrates  had  been  a  member  of  it,  the 
fact  would  have  been  noticed  and 
brought  out  in  connection  with  his  sub- 


Theramenes  (Tuscul.  Disp.  i.  40,  96). 
His  admiration  for  the  nmnner  of  death 
of  Theramen^  doubtless  contributed  to 
make  him  rank  that  Athenian  with 
Themistokl6s  and  PeriklSs  (De  Orat.  iiL 
16,  59).  Aristotle  too  (Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c.  2)  speaks  with  esteem  of  Theraraen^ 
ranking  him  in  the  same  general  cate* 
gory  with  Nikias  and  Thucydidcs  (son 
of  Nfelesias),  though  with  considerable 
deduction  and  blame  on  the  score  of 
duplicity. 
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in  the  main  well  founded.  After  having  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most originators  of  that  conspiracy,  he  deserted  his  comrades  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  likely  to  fail.  Kritias  had  doubtless 
present  to  his  mind  the  fate  of  Antiphon,  who  had  been  con- 
demned and  executed  under  the  accusation  of  Theramen^s — 
together  with  a  reasonable  conviction  that  the  latter  would 
again  turn  against  his  colleagues  in  the  same  manner,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  encourage  him  to  do  so.  Moreover,  Kritias 
was  not  wrong  in  denouncing  the  perfidy  of  Theramenfis  with 
regard  to  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae ;  the 
death  of  whom  he  was  partly  instrumental  in  bringing  about, 
though  only  as  an  auxiliary  cause,  and  not  with  that  extreme 
stretch  of  nefarious  stratagem  which  Xenophon  and  others 
have  imputed  to  him.  He  was  a  selfish,  cunning,  and  faith- 
less man — ready  to  enter  into  conspiracies,  yet  never  foreseeing 
their  consequences — and  breaking  faith  to  the  ruin  of  col- 
leagues whom  he  had  first  encouraged,  when  he  found  them 
more  consistent  and  thorough-going  in  crime  than  himself.^ 

Such  high-handed  violence,  by  Kritias  and  the  majority  of 
the  Thirty — carried  through,  even  against  a  member  increased 
of  their  own  Board,  by  intimidation  of  the  Senate  i^JS'aSd 
— left  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  dissension  among  their  **  '^^^^v- 
own  partisans  from  which  their  power  never  recovered.  Its 
immediate  effect,  however,  was  to  render  them,  apparently, 
and  in  their  own  estimation,  more  powerful  than  ever.  All 
open  manifestation  of  dissent  being  now  silenced,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  uttermost  limits  of  cruel  and  licentious  tyranny. 
They  made  proclamation  that  every  one  not  included  in  the 
list  of  Three  Thousand  should  depart  without  the  walls,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  undisturbed  masters  within  the  city : 
a  policy  before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth  and  other 
Grecian  despots.*  The  numerous  fugitives  expelled  by  this 
order  distributed  themselves  partly  in  Peiraeus,  partly  in  the 
various  demes  of  Attica.  Both  in  one  and  the  other,  how- 
ever, they  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Thirty,  and  many  of 
them  put  to  death,  in  order  that  their  substance  and  lands 


'   The   epithets  applied  by   Aristo-        •  Xenophon.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  i;  Lysias, 
phan^  to  Tberamenes  (Ran.  541-966)    Orat  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  97;  Orat. 
coincide  pretty  exactly  with  those  in  the  j  xxxi.  cont.  Philon.  s.  8,  9  ;  Herakleid. 
speech  (just  noticed)  which  Xenophon  !  Pontic  c.  5  ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  98. 
ascribes  to  Kritias  against  him. 
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might  be  appropriated  either  by  the  Thirty  themselves  or 
by  some  favoured  partisan.^  The  denunciations  of  Batrachus, 
iEschylid^s,  and  other  delators,  became  more  numerous  than 
ever,  in  order  to  obtain  the  seizure  and  execution  of  their 
private  enemies ;  and  the  oligarchy  were  willing  to  purchase 
any  new  adherent  by  thus  gratifying  his  antipathies  or  his 
rapacity.*  The  subsequent  orators  affirmed  that  more  than 
1 500  victims  were  put  to  death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty :  * 
on  this  numerical  estimate  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  but  the 
total  was  doubtless  prodigious.  It  became  more  and  more 
plain  that  no  man  was  safe  in  Attica,  so  that  Athenian  emi- 
grants, many  in  great  poverty  and  destitution,  were  multiplied 
throughout  the  neighbouring  territories — in  Megara,  Thebes, 
Or6pus,  Chalkis,  Argos,  &c,*  It  was  not  everywhere  that 
those  distressed  persons  could  obtain  reception,  for  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  at  the  instance  of  the  Thirty,  issued 
an  edict,  prohibiting  all  the  members  of  their  confederacy 
from  harbouring  fugitive  Athenians ;  an  edict  which  these 
cities  generously  disobeyed,*  though  probably  the  smaller 
Peloponnesian  cities  complied.  Without  doubt  this  decree 
was  procured  by  Lysander,  while  his  influence  still  continued 
unimpaired. 
^\  But  it  was  not  only  against  the  lives,  properties,  and  liber- 
The  Thirty  tics,  of  Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty  made  war. 
fertuli*"  They  were  not  less  solicitous  to  extinguish  the  in- 
tcaching.  tcllcctual  force  and  education  of  the  city  ;  a  project 
so  perfectly  in  harmony  both  with  the  sentiment  and  practice 
of  Sparta,  that  they  counted  on  the  support  of  their  foreign 
allies.  Among  the  ordinances  which  they  promulgated  was 
one,  expressly  forbidding  every  one*  "to  teach  the  art  of 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  L  c.  Ilyov  8i  in  r&y  [  xiv.  6 ;  Lysias,  Or.  xxiv.  s.  28 ;  Or. 
Xospiofy,  ty^  ainoi  ical  ol  <l>l\oi  robs  roi-  |  xxxi.  cont.  Philon.  s.  lO. 

TCtfv  iypohs  fx^^^'''  <pfvy^y^»y  8i  4s  rhy  j  *  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Elratostk.  s. 
Ocipaio,  Koi  4yr€v6€y  woWohs  6yoy7€s,  '  98,  99  —  irorrax^cv  4iacripvTT6fuyoi ; 
4y4ir\rio'ay  Mtyapa  kqX  B^fias  r&y  6wO'  I  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  99 ;  Diodor.  xiv. 
Xotpo^yrwy.  |  6 ;  Demosth.  de  Rhod.  Libert,  c.  la 

*  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  *  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  2,  31.  K«2  4y 
49;  Or.  XXV.  Democrat  Subvers.  Apolog.  |  rois  y6fwis  Hypw^,  xAywy  r^mir  fi^ 
s.  20 ;  Or.  xxvi.  cont.  Evandr.  s.  23.         I  9iidaK€ty — Isokrat^s,  cont  Sophist  Or. 

■  ^schinSs,  Fals.  Legat.  c.  24,  p.  266,  '  xiii.  s.  12.  t^v  itaiS€v(ny  rijy  reey  Xiirymy. 
and  cont.  Ktesiph.  c.  86,  p.  455  ;  Iso-  |      Plutarch  (Themistokl6s,  c  19)  affirms 
krates,  Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  s.  13 1;  Or.  vii.  ,  that  the  Thirty  oligarchs  during  their 
Areopag.  s.  76.  rule  altered  the  position  of  the  tostrum 

■*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,   i  j  Diodor.  '  in  the  Pnyx  (the  place  where  the  demo- 
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words  ; "  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  translate  literally  the  Greek 
expression,  which  bore  a  most  comprehensive  signification, 
and  denoted  every  intentional  communication  of  logical, 
rhetorical,  or  argumentative  improvement — of  literary  criti- 
cism and  composition — and  of  command  over  those  political 
and  moral  topics  which  formed  the  ordinary  theme  of  discus- 
sion. Such  was  the  species  of  instruction  which  Sokratfis  and 
other  Sophists,  each  in  his  own  way,  communicated  to  the 
Athenian  youth.  The  great  foreign  Sophists  (not  Athenian), 
such  as  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  had  been  (though  perhaps 
neither  of  these  two  was  now  alive),  were  doubtless  no  longer 
in  the  city,  under  the  calamitous  circumstances  which  had 
been  weighing  upon  every  citizen  since  the  defeat  of  iEgos- 
potamL  But  there  were  abundance  of  native  teachers  or 
Sophists,  inferior  in  merit  to  these  distinguished  names,  yet 
still  habitually  employed,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  com- 
municating a  species  of  instruction  held  indispensable  to  every 
liberal  Athenian.  The  edict  of  the  Thirty  was  in  fact  a  general 
suppression  of  the  higher  class  of  teachers  or  professors,  above 
the  rank  of  the  elementary  (teacher  of  letters  or)  grammatist. 
If  such  an  edict  could  have  been  maintained  in  force  for  a  gene- 
ration, combined  with  the  other  mandates  of  the  Thirty — the 
city  out  of  which  Sophoklfis  and  Euripides  had  just  died,  and 
in  which  Plato  and  Isokratfis  were  in  vigorous  age  (the  former 
twenty-five,  the  latter  twenty-nine),  would  have  been  degraded 
to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  meanest  community  in  Greece. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  Grecian  despot  to  suppress  all 
those  assemblies  wherein  youths  came  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  common  training,  either  intellectual  or  gymnastic  ; 
as  well  as  the  public  banquets  and  clubs  or  associations, — 
as  being  dangerous  to  his  authority,  tending  to  elevation  of 
courage,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  political  rights  among  the 

citizens.^ 
The  enormities  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  severe  comments 


cratical  public  assemblies  were  held) :  ,  has  been  often  copied  and  re-asserted  as 
the  rostrum  had  before  looked  towards  if  it  were  an  undoubted  fact ;  but  M. 
the  sea,  but  they  turned  it  so  as  to  make  ,  Forchhammer  (Topographic  von  Athen, 
it  look  towards  the  land,  because  the  mari-  p.  289,  in  Kieler  Philol.  Studien,  1841) 
time  service  and  the  associations  con-  has  shown  it  to  be  untrue  and  even 
nected  with  it  were  the  chief  stimulants  absurd, 
of  democratical  sentiment.    This  story        *  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9,  2. 
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from  the  philosopher  Sokratfis,  whose  life  was  spent  in  con- 
sokrat«$  versation  on  instructive  subjects  with  those  young 
Thirty!  men  who  sought  his  society,  though  he  never  took 
money  from  any  pupil.  Such  comments  having  excited 
attention,  Kritias  and  Charikl^s  sent  for  him,  reminded  him 
of  the  prohibitive  law,  and  peremptorily  commanded  him  to 
abstain  for  the  future  from  all  conversation  with  youths. 
Sokrat^s  met  the  order  by  putting  some  questions,  to  those 
who  gave  it,  in  his  usual  style  of  puzzling  scrutiny ;  destined 
to  expose  the  vagueness  of  the  terms — and  to  draw  the  line, 
or  rather  to  show  that  no  definite  line  could  be  drawn — 
between  that  which  was  permitted  and  that  which  was  for- 
bidden. But  he  soon  perceived  that  his  interrogations 
produced  only  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  wrath,  menacing  to  his 
own  safety.  The  tyrants  ended  by  repeating  their  interdict 
in  yet  more  peremptory  terms,  and  by  giving  Sokrat^s  to 
understand,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  censures  which 
he  had  cast  upon  them.^ 

Though  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  make  out 
Growing  ^^^  precise  dates  of  these  various  oppressions  of  the 
o'nhe"'^  Thirty,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  this  prohibition  of 
Thirty.  teaching  must  have  been  among  their  earlier  enact- 
ments ;  at  any  rate,  considerably  anterior  to  the  death  of 
Theramen^s,  and  the  general  expulsion,  out  of  the  walls,  of  all 
except  the  privileged  Three  Thousand.  Their  dominion  con- 
tinued, without  any  armed  opposition  made  to  it,  for  about 
eight  months  from  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander — that 
is,  from  about  April  to  December  404  B.C.  The  measure  of 
their  iniquity  then  became  full.  They  had  accumulated 
against  themselves,  both  in  Attica  and  among  the  exiles  in 
the  circumjacent  territories,  suffering  and  exasperated  enemies; 
while  they  had  lost  the  sympathy  of  Thebes,  Megara,  and 
Corinth — and  were  less  heartily  supported  by  Sparta. 

During  these  important  eight  months,  the  general  feeling 
Gradual  throughout  Grcece  had  become  materially  different 
fcS7n  °  both  towards  Athens  and  towards  Sparta.  At  the 
sincrrhe  momcnt  when  the  long  war  was  first  brought  to  a 
AScnl''^     close — fear,  antipathy,  and  vengeance  against  Athens 


*  Xenojih.  Memorab.  i.  2,  33-39. 
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had  been  the  reigning  sentiments,  both  among  the  confederates 
of  Sparta  and  among  the  revolted  members  of  the  extinct 
Athenian  empire ;  a  sentiment  which  prevailed  among  them 
indeed  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  the  Spartans  them- 
selves— who  resisted  it,  and  granted  to  Athens  a  capitulation 
at  a  time  when  many  of  their  allies  pressed  for  the  harshest 
measures.  To  this  resolution  they  were  determined  partly  by 
the  still  remaining  force  of  ancient  sympathy — partly  by  the 
odium  which  would  have  been  sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expel- 
ling the  Athenian  population,  however  it  might  be  talked  of 
beforehand  as  a  meet  punishment — partly  too  by  the  policy  of 
Lysander,  who  contemplated  the  keeping  of  Athens  in  the 
same  dependence  on  Sparta  and  on  himself,  and  by  the  same 
means,  as  the  other  outlying  cities  in  which  he  had  planted  his 
Dekarchies. 

So  soon  as  Athens  was  humbled,  deprived  of  her  fleet  and 
walled  port,  and  rendered  innocuous — the  great  bond  Demand  by 
of  common  fear  which  had  held  the  allies  to  Sparta  sl^*S  **^ 
disappeared  ;  and  while  the  paramount  antipathy  on  ^^jj'^'^ 
the  part  of  those  allies  towards  Athens  gradually  ^^7 
died  away,  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  and  apprehension  ^p*"*^ 
of  Sparta  sprang  up  in  its  place,  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
states  among  them.     For  such  a  sentiment  there  was  more 
than   one  reason.      Lysander  had   brought  home  not  only 
a  large  sum  of  money,  but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and 
many  captive  triremes,  at  the  close  of  the  war.     As  the  success 
had  been  achieved  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the  allies,  so 
the  fruits  of  it  belonged  in   equity  to  all  of  them  jointly — not 
to  Sparta  alone.     The   Thebans  and   Corinthians  preferred 
a  formal  claim  to  be  allowed  to  share ;  and  if  the  other  allies 
abstained  from  openly  backing  the  demand,  we  may  fairly 
presume   that   it  was   not   from   any  different  construction 
of  the  equity  of  the  case,  but  from  fear  of  offending  Sparta. 
In  the  testimonial  erected  by  Lysander  at  Delphi,  commemora- 
tive of  the  triumph,  he  had  included  not  only  his  own  brazen 
statue,  but  that  of  each  commander  of  the  allied  contingents  ; 
thus  formally  admitting  the  allies  to  share  in  the  honorary 
results,  and  tacitly  sanctioning  their  claim  to  the  lucrative 
results  also.     Nevertheless  the  demand  made  by  the  Thebans 
and  Corinthians  was  not  only  repelled,  but  almost  resented  as 
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an  insult ;  especially  by  Lysander,  whose  influence  was  at  that 
moment  almost  omnipotent.^ 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have  withheld  from  the 
allies  a  share  in  this  money,  demonstrates  still  more  the  great 
ascendency  of  Lysander — ^because  there  was  a  considerable 
party  at  Sparta  itself,  who  protested  altogether  against  the 
reception  of  so  much  gold  and  silver,  as  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Lykurgus,  and  fatal  to  the  peculiar  morality  of 
Sparta.  An  ancient  Spartan,  Skiraphidas  or  Phlogidas,  took 
the  lead  in  calling  for  exclusive  adherence  to  the  old  Spartan 
money — heavy  iron  difficult  to  carry.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Lysander  and  his  friends  obtained  admission 
for  the  treasure  into  Sparta ;  under  special  proviso,  that  it 
should  be  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the  government,  and 
that  no  private  citizen  should  ever  circulate  gold  or  silver.' 
The  existence  of  such  traditionary  repugnance  among  the 
Spartans  would  have  seemed  likely  to  induce  them  to  be  just 
towards  their  allies,  since  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
treasure  would  have  gone  far  to  remove  the  difficulty ;  yet 
they  nevertheless  kept  it  all. 

But  besides  such  special  offence  given  to  the  allies,  the 
Unparai-  couduct  of  Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  she 
idcd  ascend-  intended  to   turn  the  victory  to  her  own  accounL 

ency  of  ^ 

Lysander.  Lysandcr  was  at  this  moment  all-powerful,  playing 
his  own  game  under  the  name  of  Sparta.  His  position  was 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  regent  Pausanias  had  been  after 
the  victory  of  Plataea  ;  and  his  talents  for  making  use  of  the 
position  incomparably  superior.  The  magnitude  of  his  suc- 
cesses, as  well  as  the  eminent  ability  which  he  had  dis- 
played, justified  abundant  eulogy ;  but  in  his  case,  the  eulogy 
was  carried  to  the  length  of  something  like  worship.  Altars 
were  erected  to  him  ;  paeans  or  hymns  were  composed  in  his 
honour ;  the  Ephesians  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  their 


'  Justin  (vi.  lo)  mentions  the  de- 
mand thus  made  and  refused.  Plutarch 
(Lysand.  c  27)  states  the  demand  as 
having  been  made  by  the  Thebans  alonfy 
which  I  disbelieve.  Xenophon,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  disorderly  arrange- 
ment of  facts  in  his  Hellenika,  does  not 
mention  the  circumstance  in  its  proper 
place,  but  alludes  to  it  on  a  subsequent 


occasion  as  having  before  occurred 
(Hellen.  iii.  5,  5).  He  also  specifies  by 
name  no  one  but  the  Thebans  as  having 
actually  made  the  demand  ;  yet  there  is 
a  subsequent  passage,  which  shows  that 
not  only  the  Corinthians,  but  other 
allies  also,  sympathised  in  It  (iii.  5,  12). 
*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c,  17;  Plutardi, 
Institut.  Lacon.  p.  239. 
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goddess  Artemis,  while  the  Samians  not  only  erected  a  statue 
to  him  at  Olympia,  but  even  altered  the  name  of  their  great 
festival — the  Heraea — to  Lysandria}  Several  contemporary 
poets — Antilochus,  Choerilus,  Nik^ratus,  and  Antimachus — 
devoted  themselves  to  sing  his  glories  and  profit  by  his 
rewards.. 

Such  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head  even 
of  the  most  virtuous  Greek.     With  Lysander,  it  had  hu  over- 
the  effect  of  substituting,  in  place  of  that  assumed  JSw^— 
smoothness   of  manner   with  which  he  began   his  dSS^*of 
command,   an    insulting    harshness    and    arrogance  ^p***** 
corresponding  to  the  really  unmeasured  ambition  which  he 
cherished*     His  ambition  prompted  him  to  aggrandise  Sparta 
separately,  without  any  thought  of  her  allies,  in  order  to 
exercise  dominion  in  her  name.     He  had  already  established 
Dekarchies,  or  oligarchies  of  Ten,  in  many  of  the  insular  and 
Asiatic  cities,  and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  in  Athens  ;  all  com- 
posed of  vehement  partisans  chosen  by  himself,  dependent 
upon  him  for  support,  and  devoted  to  his  objects.     To  the 
eye  of  an  impartial  observer  in  Greece,  it  seemed  as  if  all  these 
cities  had  been  converted  into  dependencies  of  Sparta,  and 
were  intended  to  be  held  in  that  condition  ;  under  Spartan 
authority,  exercised  by  and  through  Lysander.^     Instead  of 
that  general  freedom  which  had  been  promised  as  an  incen- 
tive to  revolt  against  Athens,  a  Spartan  empire  had  been  con- 
stituted in  place  of  the  extinct  Athenian :  with  a  tribute, 
amounting  to  1000  talents  annually,  intended  to  be  assessed 
upon  the  component  cities  and  islands.* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities  perpetrated  Dis^t 
by  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  by  the  Lysandrian  ol^cby 
dekarchies  in  the  other  cities,  would  be  heard  with  niSiSof the 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers ;  and  without  that  strong  ^^*^" 

^  Pausanias,  vi.  3,  6.    The  Samian  |  irX^y  Boioktwi'  xal   KoptvBlcov,    OJnoi  9' 


oligarchical  party  owed  their  recent 
restoration  to  Lysander. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  18,  19. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  3a  05t«  5i 
wpoxotpowrwyt  nawrapias  b  /ScuriAcir;  (of 
Sparta),  ip9ori\ca%  liwri^Zptf  el  icarttp- 
yaafi4yos  ravra  Hifia  fihp  thJioKifi'fiffot,  Ajua 


$\€yoy  (A^y  tri  oh  yofd(oity  §topKtiy  tty 
arpcntvSfieyoi  iir*  *K9^valovSf  fiJi^ky  irapd' 
(nroyZov  iroiovyras'  firparroy  9k  rav- 
TO,  iri  kylyyaffKoy  AaKt^aifioyiovs 
fiovkofi4yovs  riiy  r&y  *Adftyaicoy 
X*&pcty  olKtlay  ical  iturr^y  voi^* 
<raff0ai.    Compare  also  iii.  5,  12,  13, 


th  i9la$  iroiTliffotro  rhs  *A O^vas,  I  respecting  the  sentiments  entertained  in 
irtliras  fwv  *E4p6pu>v  rpus.  i^dytt  <l>povpdy.  |  Greece  alx>ut  the  conduct  of  the  Lace- 
^ytivoyro  Zk  Koi  ol   ^vfifiaxoi   irdyreSy     daemonians.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  ID- 13. 
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anti-Athenian  sentiment  which  had  reigned  a  few  months 
before.    But — what  was  of  still  greater  importance — even  at 
Sparta    itself,   opposition  b^an    to    spring  up  against  the 
measures  and  the  person  of  Lysander.     If  the  leading  men  at 
Sparta  had  felt  jealous  even  of  Brasidas,  who  offended  them 
only  by  unparalleled  success  and  merit  as  a  commander  *— 
much   more  would    the  same    feeling  be    aroused    against 
Lysander,  who  displayed  an  overweening  insolence,  and  was 
worshipped  with  an  ostentatious  flattery,  not  inferior  to  that 
oroosidon     of  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.     Another 
at  Sparta-    Pausanias,  son  of   Pleistoanax,  was  now    king  of 
sanias.         Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  Ag^.     Upon  him  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  against  Lysander  told  with  especial  force, 
as  it  did  afterwards  upon  Agesilaus  the  successor  of  Agb; 
not  unaccompanied  probably  with  suspicion  (which  subsequent 
events  justified)  that  Lysander  was  aiming  at  some  interference 
with  the  regal  privileges.     Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suppose  that 
Pausanias  was  animated  by  motives  more  patriotic  than  mere 
jealousy ;  and  that  the  rapacious  cruelty,  which  everywhere 
dishonoured   the   new  oligarchies,  both  shocked  his  better 
feelings  and  inspired  him  with  fears  for  the  stability  of  the 
system.   A  farther  circumstance  which  weakened  the  influence 
of  Lysander  at  Sparta  was  the  annual  change  of  Ephors, 
which  took  place  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October.    Those  Ephors,  under  whom  his  grand  success  and 
the  capture  of  Athens  had  been  consummated,  and  who  had 
lent  themselves  entirely  to  his  views,  passed  out  of  office  in 
September  404  B.C.,  and  gave  place  to  others  more  disposed 
to  second  Pausanias. 

I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much  more 
Kaiiikra-  honourable  for  Sparta,  and  how  much  less  unfor- 
^^  wS  tunate  for  Athens  and  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  dose 
'^^y**^*'*  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  would  have  been — if  Kal- 
likratidas  had  gained  and  survived  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
so  as  to  close  it  then,  and  to  acquire  for  himself  that  personal 
ascendency  which  the  victorious  general  was  sure  to  exercise 
over  the  numerous  re-arrangements  consequent  on  peace. 
We  see  how  important  was  the  personal  character  of  the 

*  ThucydL  iv. 
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general  so  placed,  when  we  follow  the  proceedings  of  Lysander 
during  the  year  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotaml  His  personal 
views  were  the  grand  determining  circumstance  throughout 
Greece  ;  regulating  both  the  measures  of  Sparta  and  the  fate 
of  the  conquered  cities.  Throughout  the  latter,  rapacious  and 
cruel  oligarchies  were  organized— of  Ten  in  most  cities,  but  of 
Thirty  in  Athens — all  acting  under  the  power  and  protection 
of  Sparta,  but  in  real  subordination  to  his  ambition.  Because 
he  happened  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish  thirst  for 
power,  the  measures  of  Sparta  were  divested  not  merely  of  all 
Pan-Hellenic  spirit,  but  even  to  a  great  degree,  of  reference  to 
her  own  confederates — and  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition 
of  imperial  preponderance  for  herself.  Now  if  Kallikratidas 
had  been  the  ascendent  person  at  this  critical  juncture,  not 
only  such  narrow  and  baneful  impulses  would  have  been 
comparatively  inoperative,  but  the  leading  state  would  have 
been  made  to  set  the  example  of  recommending,  of  organizing, 
and  if  necessary,  of  enforcing,  arrangements  favourable  to 
Pan-Hellenic  brotherhood.  Kallikratidas  would  not  only 
have  refused  to  lend  himself  to  Dekarchies  governing  by  his 
force  and  for  his  purposes,  in  the  subordinate  cities — ^but  he 
would  have  discountenanced  such  conspiracies,  wherever  they 
tended  to  arise  spontaneously.  No  ruffian  like  Kritias,  no 
crafty  schemer  like  Theramente,  would  have  reckoned  upon 
his  aid  as  they  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of  Lysander. 
Probably  he  would  have  left  the  government  of  each  city  to 
its  own  natural  tendencies,  oligarchical  or  democratical ;  inter- 
fering only  in  special  cases  of  actual  and  pronounced  necessity. 
Now  the  influence  of  an  ascendent  state,  employed  for  such 
purposes  and  emphatically  discarding  all  private  ends  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  stable  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  and 
fraternity — employed  too  thus,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  of 
the  Greek  towns  were  in  the  throes  of  re-organization,  having 
to  take  up  a  new  political  course  in  reference  to  the  altered 
circumstances — is  an  element  of  which  the  force  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  prodigious  as  well  as  beneficial.  What 
degree  of  positive  good  might  have  been  wrought,  by  a  noble- 
minded  victor  under  such  special  circumstances — ^we  cannot 
presume  to  affirm  in  detail.  But  it  would  have  been  no  mean 
advahtage,  to  have  preserved   Greece  from  beholding  and 
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feeling  such  enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like 
Lysander ;  through  whose  management  the  worst  tendencies 
of  an  imperial  city  were  studiously  magnified  by  the  exor- 
bitance of  individual  ambition.  It  was  to  him  exclusively 
that  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  and  the  Dekarchies  elsewhere,  owed 
both  their  existence  and  their  means  of  oppression. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  explain  the  general  changes 
Sympathy     which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  in  Grecian  feeling 
^d  ek^      during  the  eight  months  succeeding  the  capture  of 
SlTAth^*    Athens  in  March  404  B.C.,  in  order  that  we   may 
nian  exiles,    understand  the  position  of  the  Thirty  oligarchs  or 
Tyrants  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Athenian  population  both  in 
Attica  and  in  exile,  about  the  beginning  of  December  in  the 
same  year — the  period  which  we  have  now  reached.     We  see 
how  it  was  that  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  who  in  March 
had  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  had  now 
become  alienated  both  from  Sparta  and  from  the  Lysandrian 
Thirty,  whom  they  viewed  as  viceroys  of  Athens  for  separate 
Spartan   benefit.     We  see   how  the  basis  was   thus   laid   of 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  exiles  who  fled  from  Attica  ;  a 
feeling  which  the  recital  of  the  endless  enormities  perpetrated 
by  Kritias  and  his  colleagues  inflamed  every  day  more  and 
more.     We  discern  at  the  same  time  how  the  Thirty,  while 
thus  incurring  enmity  both  in  and  out  of  Attica,  were   at 
the  same  time  losing  the  hearty  support  of  Sparta,  from  the 
decline  of  Lysander's  influence,  and  the  growing  opposition  of 
his  rivals  at  home. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibition  from  Sparta — obtained  doubt- 
Thrasybuius  l^ss  undcr  thc  influcncc  of  Lysander — the  Athenian 
-«puu^*^  emigrants  had  obtained  shelter  in  all  the  states 
inlhti?"*^  bordering  on  Attica.  It  was  from  Boeotia  that  they 
attack.  struck  the  first  blow.  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and 
Archinus,  starting  from  Thebes  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
Theban  public  and  with  substantial  aid  from  Ismenias  and 
other  wealthy  citizens — at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles 
stated  variously  at  30,  60,  70,  or  somewhat  above  100  men,* — 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  2 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  32 ;  rausan.  i.  29,  3 ;  Lysias,  Or. 
xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  84;  Justin,  v.  9; 
iSschin^s  cont.  Ktesiphon.  c.  62,  p.  437 ; 
Demosth.  cont  Timokrat.  c.  34,  p.  74^2. 
/£schin6s  allots  more  than  100  followers 


to  the  captors  of  PhylS. 

The  sympathy  which  the  Athenian 
exiles  found  at  Thebes  is  attested  in  a 
fragment  of  Lysias — ap.  Dionys.  HaL 
Jud.  de  Lysia,  p.  594  (Fragm.  47,  ed. 
Bekker). 
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seized  Phyl^,  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Attica,  lying  on  the  direct  road  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Probably  it  had  no  garrison ;  for  the  Thirty,  acting  in  the 
interest  of  Lacedaemonian  predominance,  had  dismantled  all 
the  outlying  fortresses  in  Attica  ;^  so  that  Thrasybulus  accom- 
plished his  purpose  without  resistance.  The  Thirty  marched 
out  from  Athens  to  attack  him,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
force,  comprising  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  who  formed 
their  guard,  the  Three  Thousand  privileged  citizens,  and  all 
the  Knights  or  Horsemen.  Probably  the  small  company  of 
Thrasybulus  was  reinforced  by  fresh  accessions  of  exiles,  as 
soon  as  he  was  known  to  have  occupied  the  fort  For  by 
the  time  that  the  Thirty  with  their  assailing  force  arrived, 
he  was  in  condition  to  repel  a  vigorous  assault  made  by  the 
younger  soldiers,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  their  direct  attack,  the  Thirty  laid  plans 
for  blockading  Phyld,  where  they  knew  that  there  Farther 
was  no  stock  of  provisions.  But  hardly  had  their  inS^bdus 
operations  commenced,  when  a  snowstorm  fell,  so  reSlt^'"^ 
abundant  and  violent,  that  they  were  forced  to  ^*^- 
abandon  their  position  and  retire  to  Athens,  leaving  much  of 
their  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  garrison  at  Phyl^.  In  the 
language  of  Thrasybulus,  this  storm  was  characterized  as 
providential,  since  the  weather  had  been  very  fine  until  the 
moment  preceding — and  since  it  gave  time  to  receive  rein- 
forcements which  made  him  700  strong.*  Though  the  weather 
was  such,  that  the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to  keep  their  main 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phyld,  and  perhaps  the  Three 
Thousand  themselves  were  not  sufficiently  hearty  in  the  cause 
to  allow  it — yet  they  sent  their  Lacedaemonians  and  two 
tribes .  of  Athenian  Horsemen  to  restrain  the  excursions  of 
tfie  garrison.  This  body  Thrasybulus  contrived  to  attack  by 
surprise.  Descending  from  Phyl^  by  night,  he  halted  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  position  until  a  little  before  day- 
break, when  the  nightwatch  had  just  broken  up,^  and  when 
the  grooms  were  making  a  noise  in  rubbing  down  the  horses. 
Just  at  that  moment  the  hoplites  from  Phylfi  rushed  upon 


*  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  EratosUi.  s.  41, 
p.  124. 

*  Xenoph.  Hcllen.  ii.  4,  2,  5,  14. 

*  See  an  analogous  case  of  a  Lacetlx- 


monian  army  surprised  by  the  Thebans 
at  this  dangerous  hour — Xenoph.  Hellen. 
vii.  i.  16:  compare  Xenoph.  Magistr. 
Equit.  vii.  12. 
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them  at  a  running  pace — ^found  every  man  unprepared,  some 
even  in  their  beds — and  dispersed  them  with  scarcely  any 
resistance.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hoplites  and  a  fiew 
horsemen  were  slain,  while  abimdance  of  arms  and  stores 
were  captured  and  carried  back  to  Phylfi  in  triumph,^  News 
of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  city,  from  whence 
the  remaining  Horsemen  immediately  came  forth  to  the  rescue, 
but  could  do  nothing  more  than  protect  the  carrying  off  of 
the  dead. 

This  successful  engagement  sensibly  changed  the  relative 
Discord  situation  of  parties  in  Attica ;  encouraging  the  exiles 
oligarchy  at  as  much  as  it  depressed  the  Thirty.  Even  among 
wizm-e  of  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  dissension  began 
sinians.  to  arise.  The  minority  which  had  sympathked  with 
Theramen^s,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  Three  Thousand 
who  were  least  comprised  as  accomplices  in  the  recent  enor- 
mities, begfan  to  waver  so  manifestly  in  their  allegiance,  that 
Kritias  and  his  colleagues  felt  some  doubt  of  being  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  city.  They  resolved  to  secure 
Eleusis  and  the  island  of  Salamis,  as  places  of  safety  and 
resource  in  case  of  being  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens. 
They  accordingly  went  to  Eleusis  with  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Athenian  Horsemen  ;  under  pretence  of  examining  into 
the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  number  of  its  defenders,  so 
as  to  determine  what  amount  of  farther  garrison  would  be 
necessary.  All  the  Eleusinians  disposed  and  qualified  for 
armed  service  were  ordered  to  come  in  person  and  give  in 
their  names  to  the  Thirty,*  in  a  building  having  its  postern 
opening  on  to  the  seabeach ;  along  which  were  posted  the 
Horsemen  and  the  attendants  from  Athens.  Each  Eleusi- 
nian  hoplite,  after  having  presented  himself  and  returned  his 
name  to  the  Thirty,  was  ordered  to  pass  out  through  this 
exit,  where  each  man  successively  found  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  Horsemen,  and  was  fettered  by  the  attendants.  Lysi- 
machus,  the  Hipparch  or  commander  of  the  Horsemen,  was 


»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  5,  7.  Dio-  ;  29,  and  in  Cyropaed.  ii  I,  18,  19.  The 
dorus  (xiv.  32,  33)  represents  the  occa-  words  in  the  context — w6ffiit  (pvkaxiis 
sion  of  this  battle  jsomewhat  differently.  |  vpotr^t'^iroivT 0 — attest  that  such  is 
I  follow  the  account  of  Xenophon.  the  meaning ;  though  the  commentators, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  4,  8.    I  appre-    and  Sturi  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteuni, 
hend  that  dvoypd4f>€<r0cu  here  refers  to    interpret  differently, 
prospective  military  service ;  as  in  vi.  5, 
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directed  to  convey  all  these  prisoners  to  Athens,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Eleven.^  Having  thus  seized 
and  carried  away  from  Eleusis  every  citizen  whose  sentiments 
or  whose  energy  they  suspected,  and  having  left  a  force  of 
their  own  adherents  in  the  place,  the  Thirty  returned  to 
Athens.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  a  similar  visit  and 
seizure  of  prisoners  was  made  by  some  of  them  in  Salamis.*. 
On  the  next  day,  they  convoked  at  Athens  their  Three 
Thousand  privileged  hoplites — together  with  all  the  remaining 
horsemen  who  had  not  been  employed  at  Eleusis  or  Salamis 
— in  the  Odeon,  half  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison  under  arms.  "Gentlemen  (said  Kritias, 
addressing  his  countrymen),  we  keep  up  the  government  not 
less  for  your  benefit  than  for  our  own.  You  must  therefore 
share  with  us  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  in  the  honour,  of 
our  position.  Here  are  these  Eleusinian  prisoners  awaiting 
sentence:  you  must  pass  a  vote  condemning  them  all  to 
death,  in  order  that  your  hopes  and  fears  may  be  identified 
with  ours."  He  then  pointed  to  a  spot  immediately  before 
him  and  in  his  view,  directing  each  man  to  deposit  upon  it 
his  pebble  of  condemnation  visibly  to  every  one.^  I  have 
before  remarked  that  at  Athens,  open  voting  was  well  known 
to  be  the  same  thing  as  voting  under  constraint :  there  was 
no  security  for  free  and  genuine  suffrage  except  by  making 
it  secret  as  well  as  numerous.  Kritias  was  obeyed,  without 
reserve  or  exception :  probably  any  dissentient  would  have 
been  put  to  death  on  the  spot  All  the  prisoners,  seemingly 
three  hundred  in  number,*  were  condemned  by  the  same  vote, 
and  executed  forthwith. 

Though  this  atrocity  gave  additional  satisfaction  and  con- 
fidence to  the  most  violent  friends  of  Kritias,  it  Thrasybuius 
probably  alienated  a  greater  number  of  others,  and  SmSlf^r 
weakened  the  Thirty  instead  of  strengthening  them.  ^"'**^- 
It  contributed  in  part,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  the  bold  and 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  8. 

*  Both  Lysias  (Orat  xii.  cont.  Eratosth. 
s«  J3 ;  Orat  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  s.  47) 
and  Diodorus  (xiv.  32)  connect  together 
these  two  similar  proceedings  at  Eleusis 
and  at  Salamis.  Xenophon  mentions 
only  the  affair  at  Eleusis. 

*  Xenoph.   Helleii.  ii.  4,  9.     Act|af 

W  Tl  X^p'^OV,  is  TO  WTO   iKtKtvaf  <^€p^W 


i>4p€iv  r^¥  ^ii<^ov.  Compare  Lysias* 
Or.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat  s.  40,  and  Thucyd* 
iv.  74,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Meganan 
oligarchical  leaders — Koi  roirrwp  tcoI 
iyayicdcreu^fs  rhv  ^ftoy  i^rj^y  ^av^pay 

*  Lysias  (Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s. 
53)  gives  this  number. 
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decisive  resolution  now  taken  by  Thrasybulus,  five  days  after 
his  late  success,  of  marching  by  night  from  Phyl^  to  Peiraeus.^ 
His  force,  though  somewhat  increased,  was  still  no  more 
than  1000  men ;  altogether  inadequate  by  itself  to  any  con- 
siderable enterprise,  had  he  not  counted  on  positive  support 
and  junction  from  fresh  comrades,  together  with  a  still  greater 
amount  of  negative  support  from  disgust  or  indifference 
towards  the  Thirty.  He  was  indeed  speedily  joined  by  many 
sympathising  countrymen,  but  few  of  them,  since  the  general 
disarming  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchs,  had  heavy  armour. 
Some  had  light  shields  and  darts,  but  others  were  wholly 
unarmed,  and  could  merely  serve  as  throwers  of  stones.* 

Peiraeus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  deprived  of  its 
The  Thirty  fortificatious  as  well  as  of  those  Long  Walls  which 
and'iilE.  had  so  long  connected  it  with  Athens.  It  was  also 
Kritllru  of  large  compass,  and  required  an  ampler  force  to 
slain.  defend  it  than  Thrasybulus  could  muster.    Accord- 

ingly, when  the  Thirty  marched  out  of  Athens  the  next 
morning  to  attack  him,  with  their  full  force  of  Athenian 
hoplites  and  Horsemen,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
besides — he  in  vain  attempted  to  maintain  against  them  the 
great  carriage-road  which  led  down  to  Peiraeus.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Munychia — the  easternmost 
portion  of  the  aggregate  called  Peiraeus,  nearest  to  the  Bay 
of  Phal^rum,  and  comprising  one  of  those  three  ports  which 
had  once  sustained  the  ^naval  power  of  Athens.  Thrasybulus 
occupied  the  temple  of  Artemis  Munychia,  and  the  adjoining 
Bendideion,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Munychia,  and  accessible 
only  by  a  street  of  steep  ascent.  In  the  rear  of  his  hoplites, 
whose  files  were  ten  deep,  were  posted  the  darters  and  slingers ; 
the  ascent  being  so  steep  that  these  latter  could  cast  their 
missiles  over  the  heads  of  the  hoplites  in  their  front  Pre- 
sently Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  having  first  mustered  in  the 
market-place  of  Peiraeus  (called  the  Hippodamian  Agora), 
were  seen  approaching  with  their  superior  numbers ;  mounting 
the  hill  in  close  array,  with  hoplites  not  less  than  fifty  in  depth. 
Thrasybulus — after  an  animated  exhortation  to  his  soldiers, 
reminding  them  of  the  wrongs  which  they  had  to  avenge, 

•  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  ii.  4,  10,  13.    riix4pay  tritiimiP^  &c. 

*  Xeuo])h.  IIcUcD.  ii.  4,  12. 
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and  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  of  their  position,  which 
exposed  the  close  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  destructive  effect 
of  missiles  and  would  force  them  to  crouch  under  their  shields 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  a  charge  with  the  spear  in  front 
— ^waited  patiently  until  they  came  within  distance,  standing 
in  the  foremost  rank  with  the  prophet  (habitually  consulted 
before  a  battle)  by  his  side.  The  latter,  a  brave  and  devoted 
patriot,  while  promising  victory,  had  exhorted  his  comrades 
not  to  charge  until  some  one  on  their  own  side  should  be  slain 
or  wounded :  he  at  the  same  time  predicted  his  own  death  in 
the  conflict.  When  the  troops  of  the  Thirty  advanced  near 
enough  in  ascending  the  hill,  the  light-armed  in  the  rear  of 
Thrasybulus  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts  over  the 
heads  of  their  own  hoplites,  with  considerable  effect  As  they 
seemed  to  waver,  seeking  to  cover  themselves  with  their 
shields,  and  thus  not  seeing  well  before  them — the  prophet, 
himself  seemingly  in  arms,  set  the  example  of  rushing  forward, 
was  the  first  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  perished  in  the 
onset.  Thrasybulus  with  the  main  body  of  hoplites  followed 
him,  charged  vigorously  down  the  hill,  and  after  a  smart 
resistance,  drove  them  back  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  seventy 
men.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment — Kritias  and  Hippo- 
machus,  who  headed  their  troops  on  the  left,  were  among  the 
slain  ;  together  with  Charmid^s  son  of  Glaukon,  one  of  the  ten 
oligarchs  who  had  been  placed  to  manage  Peiraeus.^ 

This  great  and   important  advantage  left  the  troops  of 
Thrasybulus  in  possession  of  seventy  of  the  enemy's  coUoquy 
dead,  whom  they  stripped  of  their  arms,  but  not  of  bUJlSf trow 
their  clothing,  in  token  of  respect  for  fellow-country-  ^'kiS^*" 
men.*    So  disheartened,   lukewarm,   and  disunited  ^'**** 
were  the  hoplites  of  the  Thirty,  in  spite  of  their  great  supe- 
riority of  number,  that  they  sent  to  solicit  the  usual  truce  for 
burying  the  dead.     Such  request  being  of  course  granted,  the 
two  contending  parties  became  intermingled  with  each  other 
in  the  performance  of  the  funereal  duties.     Amidst  so  impres- 
sive a  scene,  their  common  feelings  as  Athenians  and  fellow- 
countrymen  were  forcibly  brought  back,  and  many  friendly 
observations  were  interchanged  among  them.     Kleokritus — 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  12,  20. 

'  Xenoph.  Hell<;D.  ii.  4,  19 ;  CorneL  Nepos,  ThrasybuL  c  2. 
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herald  of  the  Mysts  or  communicants  m  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, belonging  to  one  of  the  most  respected  Gentes  in  the 
state — was  among  the  exiles.  His  voice  was  peculiarly  loud, 
and  the  function  which  he  held  enabled  him  to  obtain  silence 
while  he  addressed  to  the  citizens  serving  with  the  Thirty  a 
touching  and  emphatic  remonstrance  : — "  Why  are  you  thus 
driving  us  into  banishment,  fellow-citizens?  Why  are  you 
seeking  to  kill  us  ?  We  have  never  done  you  the  least  harm  : 
we  have  partaken  with  you  in  religious  rites  and  festivals :  we 
have  been  your  companions  in  chorus,  in  school,  and  in  army : 
we  have  braved  a  thousand  dangers  with  you  by  land  and 
sea  in  defence  of  our  common  safety  and  freedom.  I  adjure 
you  by  our  common  gods,  paternal  and  maternal— by  our 
common  kindred  and  companionship  —  desist  from  thus 
wronging  your  country  in  obedience  to  these  nefarious  Thirty, 
who  have  slain  as  many  citizens  in  eight  months,  for  their 
own  private  gains,  as  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  war. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  plunged  us  into  wicked  and 
odious  war  one  against  another,  when  we  might  live  together 
in  peace.  Be  assured  that  your  slain  in  this  battle  have  cost 
us  as  many  tears  as  they  have  cost  you."  ^ 

Such  affecting  appeals,  proceeding  from  a  man  of  respected 
Discourage-  statiou  Hkc  Klcokritus  and  doubtless  from  others 
oHprchl^rt  also,  began  to  work  so  sensibly  on  the  minds  of  the 
dcp^Sibn  citizens  from  Athens,  that  the  Thirty  were  obliged 
TWrtVand  to  give  ordcrs  for  immediately  returning:  which 
mem  of  the  Thrasybulus  did  not  attempt  to  prevent,  though  it 
ThWgo  to  ni'ght  have  been  in  his  power  to  do  so.*  But  their 
Eieusis.  ascendency  had  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
fully  recovered.  On  the  next  day  they  appeared  downcast 
and  dispirited  in  the  senate,  which  was  itself  thinly  attended ; 
while  the  privileged  Three  Thousand,  marshalled  in  different 
companies  on  guard,  were  everywhere  in  discord  and  partial 
mutiny.  Those  among  them  who  had  been  most  compromised 
in  the  crimes  of  the  Thirty,  were  strenuous  in  upholding 
the  existing  authority ;  but  such  as  had  been  less  guilty  pro- 
tested against  the  continuance  of  so  unholy  a  war,  declaring 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22. 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xiL  cont  Eratosth.  s.  55 — Oi  m*' 
yap  ip  H9iptu4ms  icpMlrrovs  6yr€S  ttaeeof  aitrmfs  ht^XBuv^  &c. 
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that  the  Thirty  could  not  be  permitted  to  bring  Athens  to 
utter  ruin.  And  though  the  Knights  or  Horsemen  still  con- 
tinued steadfast  partisans,  resolutely  opposing  all  accommo- 
dation with  the  exiles/  yet  the  Thirty  were  also  seriously 
weakened  by  the  death  of  Kritias — the  ascendent  and  decisive 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled 
among  them ;  while  that  party,  both  in  the  senate  and  out  of  it, 
which  had  formerly  adhered  to  Theramente,  now  again  raised 
its  head.  A  public  meeting  among  them  was  held,  in  which 
what  may  be  called  the  opposition  party  among  the  Thirty 
— ^that  which  had  opposed  the  extreme  enormities  of  Kritias — 
became  predominant  It  was  determined  to  depose  the  Thirty, 
and  to  constitute  a  fresh  oligarchy  of  Ten,  one  from  each 
tribe.*  But  the  members  of  the  Thirty  were  held  to  be  indi- 
vidually re-eligible ;  so  that  two  of  them,  Eratosthenes  and 
Pheidon,  if  not  more — adherents  of  Theramenfis  and  unfriendly 
to  Kritias  and  Chariklfis' — ^with  others  of  the  same  vein  of 
sentiment,  were  chosen  among  the  Ten.  Charikl^s  and  the 
more  violent  members,  having  thus  lost  their  ascendency,  no 
longer  deemed  themselves  safe  at  Athens,  but  retired  to 
Eleusis,  which  they  had  had  the  precaution  to  occupy  before- 
hand. Probably  a  number  of  their  partisans,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  also,  retired  thither  along  with  them. 

The  nomination  of  this  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  was  plainly  a 
compromise,  adopted  by  some  from  sincere  disgust  at  the 
oligarchical  system  and  desire  to  come  to  accommodation 
with  the  exiles — by  others,  from  a  conviction  that  the  only 
way  of  maintaining  the  oligarchical  system,  and  repelling  the 
exiles,  was  to  constitute  a  new  oligarchical  Board,  dismissing 
that  which  had  become  obnoxious.  The  latter  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Horsemen,  the  main  upholders  of  the  first  Board  as 
well  as  of  the  second ;  and  such  also  was  soon  seen  to  be 
the  policy  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  colleagues.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  agree  upon  terms  of  accommodation  with  the 
exiles  in  Peiraeus  generally,  they  merely  tried  to  corrupt 
separately  Thrasybulus  and  the  leaders,  offering  to  admit  ten 
of  them  to  a  share  of  the  oligarchical  power  at  Athens,  pro- 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  24. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  23. 
*  Lysias,  Orat  xii.  cont  Eratosth.  s. 


55>   5^ — ^^  IhKovyrts  cTvot  ircunt^eeroi 
XaptKkti     Kal    Kptrle^    Jcal    rp    rovr»¥ 
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vided  they  would  betray  their  party.  This  offer  having  been 
indignantly  refused,  the  war  was  again  resumed  between 
Athens  and  Peiraeus — to  the  bitter  disappointment,  not  less 
of  the  exiles,  than  of  that  portion  of  the  Athenians  who  had 
hoped  better  things  from  the  new  Board  of  Ten.^ 

But  the  forces  of  oligarchy  were  more  and  more  enfeebled 
The  Ten  at  Athens,^  as  well  by  the  secession  of  all  the  more 
waT^gr.ill't*  violent  spirits  to  Eleusis,  as  by  the  mistrust,  discord, 
the  exiles.  ^^^  disaffcction,  which  now  reigned  within  the  city. 
Far  from  being  able  to  abuse  power  like  their  predecessors, 
the  Ten  did  not  even  fully  confide  in  their  Three  Thousand 
hoplites,  but  were  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  in  conjunction  with  the  Hipparch  and  the  Horsemen, 
who  did  double  duty— on  horseback  in  the  daytime,  and  as 
hoplites  with  their  shields  along  the  walls  at  night,  for  fear  of 
surprise — employing  the  Odeon  as  their  head-quarters.  The 
Ten  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  farther  aid ;  while  the 
Thirty  sent  envoys  thither  also,  from  Eleusis,  for  the  same 
purpose ;  both  representing  that  the  Athenian  people  had 
revolted  from  Sparta,  and  required  farther  force  to  reconquer 
them.^ 

Such  foreign  aid  became  daily  more  necessary  to  them, 
Increasing  sincc  the  forccs  of  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus  grew 
Thr!!^ybilius.  strougcr,  before  their  eyes,  in  numbers,  in  arms,  and 
in  hope  of  success  ;  exerting  themselves,  with  successful  energy, 
to  procure  additional  arms  and  shields — though  some  of  the 
shields,  indeed,  were  no  better  than  wood-work  or  wicker- 
work  whitened  over.*  Many  exiles  flocked  in  to  their  aid : 
others  sent  donations  of  money  or  arms.  Among  the  latter 
the  orator  Lysias  stood  conspicuous,  transmitting  to  Peiraeus 
a  present  of  200  shields  as  well  as  2000  drachms  in  money, 
and  hiring  besides  300  fresh  soldiers  ;  while  his  friend  Thrasy- 
daeus,  the  leader  of  the  democratical  interest  at  Elis,  was 
induced  to  furnish  a  loan  of  two  talents.*     Others  also  lent 


*  The  facts  which  I  have  here  set 
down  result  from  a  comparison  of  Lysias, 
Orat.  xii.  conL  Eratosth.  s.  53,  59,  94 — 
^e(8aiv,  cupfBfls  vfias  diaWd^ai  Kal  Kara- 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  25. 

•  Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  835; 
Lysias,  Or.  xxxi.  cont  Philon.  s.  19-34. 

Lysias  and  his  brother  had  carried  on 


yayt'iy.     Diodor.  xiv.  32;  Justin,  v.  9.        a  manufactory  of  shields  at  Athens.   The 


'  Isokrat6s,  Or.  xviii.  cont.  Kallimach. 
s.  25. 

•  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  ii.  4,  24,  28. 


Thirty  had  plundered  it ;  but  some  of 
the  stock  may  probably  have  been 
saved. 
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money ;  some  Boeotians  furnished  two  talents,  and  a  person 
named  Gelarchus  contributed  the  large  sum  of  five  talents, 
repaid  in  aftertimes  by  the  people.^  Proclamation  was  made 
by  Thrasybulus,  that  all  metics  who  would  lend  aid  should 
be  put  on  the  footing  of  isotely  or  equal  payment  of  taxes 
with  citizens,  exempt  from  the  metic-tax  and  other  special 
burthens.  Within  a  short  time  he  had  got  together  a  con- 
siderable force  both  in  heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  and 
even  seventy  horsemen ;  so  that  he  was  in  condition  to  make 
excursions  out  of  Peiraeus,  and  to  collect  wood  and  provisions. 
Nor  did  the  Ten  venture  to  make  any  aggressive  movement 
out  of  Athens,  except  so  far  as  to  send  out  the  Horsemen, 
who  slew  or  captured  stragglers  from  the  force  of  Thrasybulus. 
Lysimachus  the  Hipparch  (the  same  who  had  commanded 
under  the  Thirty  at  the  seizure  of  the  Eleusinian  citizens) 
having  made  prisoners  some  young  Athenians  bringing  in 
provisions  from  the  country  for  the  consumption  of  the  troops 
in  Peiraeus,  put  them  to  death — in  spite  of  remonstrances  from 
several  even  of  his  own  men  ;  for  which  cruelty  Thrasybulus 
retaliated,  by  putting  to  death  a  horseman  named  Kallistratus, 
made  prisoner  in  one  of  their  marches  to  the  neighbouring 
villages.* 

In  the  established  civil  war  which  now  raged  in  Attica, 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  had  decidedly  Amvaiof 
the  advantage ;  maintaining  the  offensive,  while  the  aSS  >Sth 
Ten  in  Athens,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Thirty  at  forS"^*" 
Eleusis,  were  each  thrown  upon  their  defence.     The  division 
of  the  oligarchical  force  into  these  two  sections  doubtless 
weakened  both,  while  the  democrats  in  Peiraeus  were  hearty 
and   united      Presently  however  the  arrival  of  a  Spartan 
auxiliary  force  altered  the  balance  of  parties.     Lysander, 
whom  the  oligarchical  envoys  had  expressly  requested  to  be 
sent  to  them  as  general,  prevailed  with  the  Ephors  to  grant 
their  request.     While  he   himself  went  to  Eleusis  and  got 
together    a    Peloponnesian     land-force,    his    brother    Libys 
conducted  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes   to  block  up   Peiraeus, 
and   100  talents  were  lent  to   the  Athenian   oligarchs  out 


*  Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  32,  p.  502 ;  Lysias  cont.  Nikomach.  Or.  xxx.  s.  29. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  27. 
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of  the  large  sum    recently  brought    from    Asia    into  the 
Spartan  treasury.^ 

The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  the  two  sections  of  olig- 
straitcned     archs  in  Attica  again  into  co-operation,  restrained 

condition  of  ^  ^_  111  it 

thcexUcsin  the  progress  of  Thrasybulus,  and  even  reduced 
Peiraeus  to  great  straits  by  preventing  all  entry  of 
ships  or  stores.  Nothing  could  have  prevented  it  from  being 
reduced  to  surrender,  if  Lysander  had  been  allowed  free  scope 
in  his  operationa  But  the  general  sentiment  of  Greece  had 
by  this  time  become  disgusted  with  his  ambitious  policy, 
and  with  the  oligarchies  which  he  had  everywhere  set  up  as 
his  instruments ;  a  sentiment  not  without  influence  on  the 
feelings  of  the  leading  Spartans,  who,  already  jealous  of  his 
ascendency,  were  determined  not  to  increase  it  farther  by 
allowing  him  to  conquer  Attica  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
plant  his  own  creatures  as  rulers  at  Athens.* 

Under  the    influence  of   these  feelings,   King  Pausanias 


Spartan 
Kine  Pa 


ling  Pau< 
sanias  con- 
ducts an 
expedition 
into  Attica : 
opposed  to 
Lysander. 


obtained  the  consent  of  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors 
to  undertake  himself  an  expedition  into  Attica,  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  confederacy,  for  which 
he  immediately  issued  proclamation.  Opposed  to 
the  political  tendencies  of  Lysander,  he  was  some- 
what inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  democracy  ;  not  merely 
at  Athens,  but  elsewhere  also — as  at  Mantineia.^  It  was  pro- 
bably understood  that  his  intentions  towards  Athens  were 
lenient  and  anti-Lysandrian,  so  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
obeyed  the  summons  generally.  Yet  the  Boeotians  and  Co- 
rinthians still  declined,  on  the  ground  that  Athens  had  done 
nothing  to  violate  the  late  convention;  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  altered  feelings  of  Greece  during  the  last  year,  since 
down  to  the  period  of  that  convention,  these  two  states  had 
been  more  bitterly  hostile  to  Athens  than  any  others  in  the 
confederacy.  They  suspected  that  even  the  expedition  of 
Pausanias  was  projected  with  selfish  Lacedaemonian  views, 


*  Xenoph.  Hcllen.  ii.  4,  28 ;  Diodor. 
^v.  33;  Lysias,  Orat  xii.  cont  Eratosth. 
s.  60. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  29.  Oikw 
m  Tpox»po6yT6»¥,  Tlawrctpias  6  /3a<rcXf^t, 

ravra  Sifta  filv  tb^Kifi'^ffoi,  ifiui  9k  IBias 


'Z^ooty  rptis,  i^dyu  ^povpdjf, 

Diodor.  xiv.  33.  HaMreufUu  8^  .  .  .  ., 
if>6o¥wy  fA^y  r^  livcia^p^,  O^wpmf  tk  Hr 
llwipiniy  hJia^owraiy  wapit  rots  'EAAfO't, 
&C. 

Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  21. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  3. 
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to  secure  Attica  as  a  separate  dependency  of  Sparta,  though 
detached  from  Lysander.^ 

On  approaching  Athens,  Pausanias,  joined  by  Lysander 
and  the  forces  already  in  Attica,  encamped  in  the  HUdi»- 
garden  of  the  Academy  near  the  city  gates.  His  SSwSabie 
sentiments  were  sufficiently  known  beforehand  to  ^^hy: 
offer  encouragement ;  so  that  the  vehement  reaction  ^^°the 
against  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty,  which  the  pre-  '^^ 
sence  of  Lysander  had  doubtless  stifled,  burst  forth  without 
delay.  The  surviving  relatives  of  the  victims  slain  beset  him 
even  at  the  Academy  in  his  camp,  with  prayers  for  protection 
and  cries  of  vengeance  against  the  oligarchs.  Among  those 
victims  (as  I  have  already  stated)  were  Nikdratus  the  son, 
and  Eukrat^  the  brother,  of  Nikias  who  had  perished  at 
Syracuse,  the  friend  and  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  The 
orphan  children,  both  of  Nikfiratus  and  Eukratfis,  were  taken 
to  Pausanias  by  their  relative  Diognfitus,  who  implored  his 
protection  for  them,  recounting  at  the  same  time  the  un- 
merited execution  of  their  respective  fathers,  and  setting  forth 
their  family  claims  upon  the  justice  of  Sparta.  This  affecting 
incident,  which  has  been  specially  made  known  to  us,*  doubt- 
less did  not  stand  alone,  among  so  many  families  suffering 
from  the  same  cause.  Pausanias  was  furnished  at  once  with 
ample  grounds,  not  merely  for  repudiating  the  Thirty  alto- 
gether, and  sending  back  the  presents  which  they  tendered 
to  him^ — ^but  even  for  refusing  to  identify  himself  unre- 
servedly with  the  new  Oligarchy  of  Ten  which  had  risen  upon 
their  ruins.  The  voice  of  complaint — now  for  the  first  time 
set  free,  with  some  hopes  of  redress — must  have  been  violent 
and  unmeasured,  after  such  a  career  as  that  of  Kritias  and 
his  colleagues ;  while  the  fact  was  now  fully  manifested, 
which  could  not  well  have  come  forth  into  evidence  before, 
that  the  persons  despoiled  and  murdered  had  been  chiefly 
opulent  men,  and  very  frequently  even  oligarchical  men — not 
politicians  of  the  former  democracy.     Both  Pausanias,  and 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30. 

^  Lysias,  Or.  xviii.  De  Bonis  Nidse 
Frat.  s.  8-ia 

'  Lysias,  ut  sup,  s.  11,  12.  ZBtp 
TLawroviat  1j(^aro  throvs  cTvou  r^  S^/iy, 


AoKtZiUfWvlovs   rhs   iiiuripas    cvfi^pks 
T^s  r&y  TpidKoyra  Tovripias 

iioKOVfitv  TnroyB^eUf  &<rr€  Tlavcravlas  rit 
fihf  wa^  T&p  rpidKovra  ^4via  oIk  1i$4kfi<r€ 
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the  Lacedaemonians  along  with  him,  on  reaching  Athens, 
must  have  been  strongly  affected  by  the  facts  which  they 
learnt,  and  by  the  loud  cry  for  sympathy  and  redress  which 
poured  upon  them  from  the  most  innocent  and  respected 
families.  The  predisposition  both  of  the  King  and  the  Ephors 
against  the  policy  of  Lysander  was  materially  strengthened ; 
as  well  as  their  inclination  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
of  parties,  instead  of  upholding  by  foreign  force  an  anti- 
popular  Few. 

Such  convictions  would  become  farther  confirmed  as 
Pausanias  Pausanias  saw  and  heard  more  of  the  real  state 
neus:  his  of  affairs.  At  first  he  held  a  language  decidedly 
success.  adverse  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  sending 
to  them  a  herald,  and  requiring  them  to  disband  and  go  to 
their  respective  homes.^  The  requisition  not  being  obeyed,  he 
made  a  faint  attack  upon  Peiraeus,  which  had  no  effect  Next 
day  he  marched  down  with  two  Lacedaemonian  moRB  or 
large  military  divisions,  and  three  tribes  of  the  Athenian 
Horsemen,  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  see  where  a  line  of 
blockade  could  be  drawn.  Some  light  troops  annoyed  him, 
but  his  troops  repulsed  them,  even  as  far  as  the  theatre  of 
Peiraeus,  where  all  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  were  mustered, 
heavy-armed  as  well  as  light-armed.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  here  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  probably  in  the 
midst  of  houses  and  streets,  so  that  all  the  light-armed  of 
Thrasybulus  were  enabled  to  set  upon  them  furiously  from 
different  sides,  and  drive  them  out  again  with  loss — two  of 
the  Spartan  polemarchs  being  here  slain.  Pausanias  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  a  little  eminence  about  half  a  mile  off, 
where  he  mustered  his  whole  force,  and  formed  his  hoplites 
into  a  very  deep  phalanx.  Thrasybulus  on  his  side  was  so 
encouraged  by  the  recent  success  of  his  light-armed,  that  he 
ventured  to  bring  out  his  heavy-armed,  only  eight  deep,  to  an 
equal  conflict  on  the  open  ground.  But  he  was  here  com- 
pletely worsted,  and  driven  back  into  Peiraeus  with  the  loss 
of  150  men  ;  so  that  the  Spartan  King  was  able  to  retire 
to. Athens  after  a  victory  and  a  trophy  erected  to  com- 
memorate it* 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  31.     This  seems  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  iewUnu 
ivl  tA  "iavrwtff  as  we  may  see  by  s.  38. 

*  X6noph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  31-34. 
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The  issue  of  this  battle  was  one  extremely  fortunate 'for 
Thrasybulus  and  his  comrades ;  since  it  left  the  honours  Pcace-party 
of  the  day  with  Pausanias,  so  as  to  avoid  provoking  ^^'i*<S^ 
enmity  or  vengeance  on  his  part — while  it  showed  p*"*******- 
plainly  that  the  conquest  of  Peiraeus,  defended  by  so  much 
courage  and  military  efficiency,  would  be  no  easy  matter.  It 
disposed  Pausanias  still  farther  towards  an  accommodation  ; 
strengthening  also  the  force  of  that  party  in  Athens  which 
was  favourable  to  the  same  object,  and  adverse  to  the  Ten 
Oligarchs.  This  opposition-party  found  decided  favour  with 
the  Spartan  King,  as  well  as  with  the  Ephor  Naukleidas 
who  accompanied  him.  Numbers  of  Athenians,  even  among 
those  Three  Thousand  by  whom  the  city  was  now  exclusively 
occupied,  came  forward  to  deprecate  farther  war  with  Peiraeus, 
and  to  entreat  that  Pausanias  would  settle  the  quarrel  so 
as  to  leave  them  all  at  amity  with  Lacedaemon.  Xenophon 
indeed,  according  to  that  narrow  and  partial  spirit  which 
pervades  his  Hellenica,  notices  no  sentiment  in  Pausanias 
except  his  jealousy  of  Lysander ;  and  treats  the  opposition 
against  the  Ten  at  Athens  as  having  been  got  up  by  his  in- 
trigues.^ But  it  seems  plain  that  this  is  not  a  correct  account. 
Pausanias  did  not  create  the  discord,  but  found  it  already 
existing ;  and  had  to  choose  which  of  the  parties  he  would 
adopt  The  Ten  took  "up  the  oligarchical  game  after  it  had 
been  thoroughly  dishonoured  and  ruined  by  the  Thirty. 
They  inspired  no  confidence,  nor  had  they  any  hold  upon  the 
citizens  in  Athens,  except  in  so  far  as  these  latter  dreaded 
reactionary  violence,  in  case  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions 
should  re-enter  by  force.  Accordingly,  when  Pausanias  was 
there  at  the  head  of  a  force  competent  to  prevent  such  dan- 
gerous reaction,  the  citizens  at  once  manifested  their  disposi- 
tions against  the  Ten,  and  favourable  to  peace  with  Peiraeus. 
To  second  this  pacific  party  was  at  once  the  easiest  course  for 
Pausanias  to  take,  and  the  most  likely  to  popularise  Sparta  in 
Greece ;  whereas  he  would  surely  have  entailed  upon  her  still 
more  bitter  curses  from  without,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  men 
to  herself,  if  he  had  employed  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to 
uphold  the  Ten,  and  subdue  Peiraeus.     To  all  this,  we  have 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  35.     Arfcmj  8i  koI  rohs  iw  r^  JSuttu  (Pausanias)  icaL 
iKi\€V€  Tphs  cr^as  vpoffUvai  &s  irAei(rro^  {vAXc^o/i/rovs,  \4yQirras,  &c.  ^ 
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to  add  his  jealousy  of  Lysander,  as  an  important  predisposing 
motive,  but  only  as  auxiliary  among  many  others. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
Pacification  that  Pausanias  encouraged  solicitations  for  peace 
KTs^i:^^  from  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  and  that  he  granted 
Syrian  them  a  truce  to  enable  them  to  send  envoys  to 
auihonues.  Sparta.  Along  with  these  envoys  went  Kephisophon 
and  Melitus,  sent  for  the  same  purpose  of  entreating  peace, 
by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ten  at  Athens  ;  under  the  sanc- 
tion both  of  Pausanias  and  of  the  accompanying  Ephors.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ten,  finding  themselves  discountenanced 
by  Pausanias,  sent  envoys  of  their  own  to  outbid  the  others. 
They  tendered  themselves,  their  walls,  and  their  city,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  the  Lacedaemonians  chose;  requiring  that 
Thrasybulus,  if  he  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  Sparta, 
should  make  the  same  unqualified  surrender  of  Peiraeus  and 
Munychia*  All  the  three  sets  of  envoys  were  heard  before 
the  three  Ephors  remaining  at  Sparta  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
assembly  ;  who  took  the  best  resolution  which  the  case  ad- 
mitted— to  bring  to  pass  an  amicable  settlement  between 
Athens  and  Peiraeus,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by 
fifteen  commissioners,  who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to  sit 
in  conjunction  with  Pausanias.  This  Board  determined,  that 
the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  should  be  re-admitted  to  Athens ;  that 
an  accommodation  should  take  place ;  and  that  no  man 
should  be  molested  for  past  acts,  except  the  Thirty,  the 
Eleven  (who  had  been  the  instruments  of  all  executions), 
and  the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Peiraeus.  But  Eleusis  was 
recognized  as  a  government  separate  from  Athens,  and  left 
(as  it  already  was)  in  possession  of  the  Thirty  and  their  co- 
adjutors ;  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  all  those  who  might  feel 
their  future  safety  compromised  at  Athens  in  consequence 
of  their  past  conduct.^ 

As  soon  as  these  terms  were  proclaimed,  accepted,  and 

The  Spar-  swom  to  by  all  parties,  Pausanias  with  all  the  Lace- 
tans  evacuate  ^         sr 

Attica—        daemonians  evacuated  Attica.     Thrasybulus  and  the 

Inrasybulus  * 

and  the        exilcs  marchcd  up  in  solemn  procession  from  Peiraeus 

exiles  are  *  * 

restored-  to  Athcns.  Thcir  first  act  was  to  go  up  to  the  acro- 
ofThrasy-     poHs,  now  rclievcd  from  its  Lacedaemonian  garrison, 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  39 ;  Diod.  xiv.  '^^. 
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and  there  to  offer  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.  On  descending 
from  thence,  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which — unani- 
mously and  without  opposition,  as  it  should  seem — the  de- 
mocracy was  restored.  The  government  of  the  Ten,  which 
could  have  no  basis  except  the  sword  of  the  foreigner,  dis- 
appeared as  a  matter  of  coursie.  But  Thrasybulus,  while  he 
strenuously  enforced  upon  his  comrades  from  Peiraeus  a  full 
respect  for  the  oaths  which  they  had  sworn,  and  an  unre- 
served harmony  with  their  newly  acquired  fellow-citizens, 
admonished  the  assembly  emphatically  as  to  the  past  events. 
**  You  city-men  (he  said),  I  advise  you  to  take  just  measure 
of  yourselves  for  the  future ;  and  to  calculate  fairly,  what 
ground  of  superiority  you  have,  so  as  to  pretend  to  rule 
over  us.  Are  you  juster  than  we  ?  Why,  the  Demos,  though 
poorer  than  you,  never  at  any  time  wronged  you  for  the  pur- 
poses of  plunder ;  while  you,  the  wealthiest  of  all,  have  done 
many  base  deeds  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Since  then  you  have 
no  justice  to  boast  of,  are  you  superior  to  us  on  the  score  of 
courage  }  There  cannot  be  a  better  trial,  than  the  war  which 
has  just  ended.  Again — can  you  pretend  to  be  superior  in 
policy  ?  you,  who — having  a  fortified  city,  an  armed  force, 
plenty  of  money,  and  the  Peloponnesians  for  your  allies — 
have  been  overcome  by  men  who  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
aid  them  }  Can  you  boast  of  your  hold  over  the  Lacedae- 
monians ?  Why,  they  have  just  handed  you  over,  like  a 
vicious  dog  with  a  clog  tied  to  him,  to  the  very  Demos  whom 
you  have  wronged — and  are  now  gone  out  of  the  country. 
But  you  have  no  cause  to  be  uneasy  for  the  future.  I  adjure 
you,  my  friends  from  Peiraeus,  in  no  point  to  violate  the  oaths 
which  we  have  just  sworn.  Show,  in  addition  to  your  other 
glorious  exploits,  that  you  are  honest  and  true  to  your 
engagements."^ 

The  archons,  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  public 
assembly,  and  the  Dikasteries  appear  to  have  been  R«^oration 
now  revived,  as  they  had  stood  in  the  democracy  democracy. 
prior  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Lysander.  This  important 
restoration  seems  to  have  taken  place  some  time  in  the  spring 
of  403  B.C.,  though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  in  what 
month.     The  first  archon  now  drawn  was  Eukleides,  who  gave 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  40  4^. 
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his  name  to  this  memorable  year ;  a  year  never  afterwards 
forgotten  by  Athenians. 

Eleusis  was  at  this  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  late  convention, 
Capture  of  *  ^^^Y  independent  and  separate  from  Athens,  under 
the  government  of  the  Thirty,  and  comprising  their 
warmest  partisans.  It  was  not  likely  that  this  sepa- 
ration would  last ;  but  the  Thirty  were  themselves 
the  parties  to  give  cause  for  its  termination.  They 
were  getting  together  a  mercenary  force  at  Eleusis,  when  the 
whole  force  of  Athens  was  marched  to  forestall  their  designs. 
The  generals  at  Eleusis  came  forth  to  demand  a  conference, 
but  were  seized  and  put  to  death  ;  the  Thirty  themselves,  and 
a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals,  fled  out  of  Attica  ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  Eleusinian  occupants  were  persuaded  by 
their  friends  from  Athens  to  come  to  an  equal  and  honourable 
accommodation.  Again  Eleusis  became  incorporated  in  the 
same  community  with  Athens  ;  oaths  of  mutual  amnesty  and 
harmony  being  sworn  by  every  one.^ 


We  have  now  passed  that  short,  but  bitter  and  sanguinary 
interval,  occupied  by  the  Thirty,  which  succeeded  so  imme- 
diately upon  the  extinction  of  the  empire  and  independence 
of  Athens,  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  pause  or  reflection. 
A  few  words  respecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire  are  now 
required — summing  up  as  it  were  the  political  moral  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  present  and  in  the  preceding  volume, 
between  477  and  405  B.C. 

I  related  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  the  steps  by  which 
Athens  first  acquired  her  empire — raised  it  to  its  maximum, 
including  both  maritime  and  inland  dominion — then  lost  the 
inland  portion  of  it ;  which  loss  was  ratified  by  the  Thirty 
years'  Truce  concluded  with  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  in  445  B.C.  Her  maritime  empire  was  based  upon 
the  confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  by  the  islands  in  the  iEgean 
and  the  towns  on  the  sea-board  immediately  after  the  battles 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  43 ;  Jnstio. 
V.  II.  I  do  not  comprehend  the  allu- 
sion in  Lysias,  Orat  xxv.  Aif/c  KcrroA. 
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of  Platsea  and  Mykal6,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  ex- 
pelling the  Persians  from  the  iEgean,  but  of  keeping  them 
away  permanently.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
object  Sparta  was  altogether  inadequate ;  nor  would  it  ever 
have  been  accomplished,  if  Athens  had  not  displayed  a  com- 
bination of  military  energy,  naval  discipline,  power  of  or- 
ganization, and  honourable  devotion  to  a  gfeat  Pan-Hellenic 
purpose — ^such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in  Grecian 
history. 

The  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  formed  by  the  free  and 
spontaneous  association  of  many  different  towns,  all  alike 
independent ;  towns  which  met  in  synod  and  deliberated  by 
equal  vote — took  by  their  majority  resolutions  binding  upon 
all — and  chose  Athens  as  their  chief  to  enforce  these  resolu- 
tions, as  well  as  to  superintend  generally  the  war  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  compact 
which  permanently  bound  each  individual  state  to  the 
remainder.  None  had  liberty,  either  to  recede  or  to  withhold 
the  contingent  imposed  by  authority  of  the  common  synod, 
or  to  take  any  separate  step  inconsistent  with  its  obligations 
to  the  confederacy.  No  union  less  stringent  than  this  could 
have  prevented  the  renewal  of  Persian  ascendency  in  the 
^gean.  Seceding  or  disobedient  states  were  thus  treated  as 
gfuilty  of  treason  or  revolt,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Athens, 
as  chief,  to  repress.  Her  first  repressions,  against  Naxos  and 
other  states,  were  undertaken  in  prosecution  of  such  duty  ;  in 
which  if  she  had  been  wanting,  the  confederacy  would  have 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  common  enemy  would  have  re- 
appeared. 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was  saved 
from  falling  to  pieces,  was  by  being  transformed  into  an 
Athenian  empire.  Such  transformation  (as  Thucydid^s  plainly 
intimates^)  did  not  arise  from  the  ambition  or  deep-laid 
projects  of  Athens,  but  from  the  reluctance  of  the  larger 
confederates  to  discharge  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
common  synod,  and  from  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  con- 
federates generally — which  made  them  desirous  to  commute 
military  service  for  money-payment,  while  Athens  on  her 
part  was  not  less  anxious  to  perform  the  service  and  obtain 

^  Thucyd.  i.  97. 
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the  money.  By  gradual  and  unforeseen  stages,  Athens  thus 
passed  from  consulate  to  empire  ;  in  such  manner  that  no  one 
could  point  out  the  precise  moment  of  time  when  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos  ceased,  and  when  the  empire  began.  Even 
the  transfer  of  the  common  fund  from  Delos  to  Athens,  which 
was  the  palpable  manifestation  of  a  change  already  realized, 
was  not  an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  in  the  Athenians,  but 
warranted  by  prudential  views  of  the  existing,  state  of  affairs, 
and  even  proposed  by  a  leading  member  of  the  confederacy.^ 

But  the  Athenian  empire  came  to  include  (between  460- 
446  B.C.)  other  cities  not  parties  to  the  confederacy  of  Delos. 
Athens  had  conquered  her  ancient  enemy  the  island  of  iEgina, 
and  had  acquired  supremacy  over  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phokis 
and  Lokris,  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  The  M^^rians 
joined  her  to  escape  the  oppression  of  their  neighbour 
Corinth :  her  influence  over  Boeotia  was  acquired  by  allying 
herself  with  a  democratical  party  in  the  Boeotian  cities,  against 
Sparta  who  had  been  actively  interfering  to  sustain  the 
opposite  party  and  to  renovate  the  ascendency  of  Thebes. 
Athens  was,  for  the  time,  successful  in  all  these  enterprises ; 
but  if  we  follow  the  details,  we  shall  not  find  her  more  open  to 
reproach  on  the  score  of  aggressive  tendencies  than  Sparta  or 
Corinth.  Her  empire  was  now  at  its  maximum  ;  and  had  she 
been  able  to  maintain  it — or  even  to  keep  possession  of  the 
Megarid  separately,  which  gave  her  the  means  of  barring  out 
all  invasions  from  Peloponnesus — ^the  future  course  of  Grecian 
history  would  have  been  materially  altered.  But  her  empire 
on  land  did  not  rest  upon  the  same  footing  as  her  empire  at 
sea.  The  exiles  in  Megara  and  Boeotia,  &c,  and  the  anti- 
Athenian  party  generally  in  those  places — combined  with  the 
rashness  of  her  general  Tolmidfis  at  Kordneia — deprived  her 
of  all  her  land-dependencies  near  home,  and  even  threatened 
her  with  the  loss  of  Eubcea.  The  peace  concluded  in  445  RC 
left  her  with  all  her  maritime  and  insular  empire  (including 
Eubcea),  but  with  nothing  more  ;  while  by  the  loss  of  Megara 
she  was  now  open  to  invasion  from  Peloponnesus. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards.  I  have  shown 
that  that  war  did  not  arise  (as  has  been  so  often  asserted) 


'  Sec  ch.  xlv.  of  ihib  History. 
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from  aggressive  or  ambitious  schemes  on  the  part  of  Athens, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  aggression  was  all  on  the  side  of 
her  enemies,  who  were  full  of  hopes  that  they  could  put  her 
down  with  little  delay  ;  while  she  was  not  merely  conservative 
and  defensive,  but  even  discouraged  by  the  certainty  of 
destructive  invasion,  and  only  dissuaded  from  concessions, 
alike  imprudent  and  inglorious,  by  the  extraordinary  influence 
and  resolute  wisdom  of  Perikl^s.  That  great  man  compre- 
hended well  both  the  conditions  and  the  limits  of  Athenian 
empire.  Athens  was  now  understood  (especially  since  the 
revolt  and  reconquest  of  the  powerful  island  of  Samos  in 
440  B.C.)  by  her  subjects  and  enemies,  as  well  as  by  her  own 
citizens,  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  care  of  Periklfis 
to  keep  that  belief  within  definite  boundaries,  and  to  prevent 
all  waste  of  the  force  of  the  city  in  making  new  or  distant 
acquisitions  which  could  not  be  permanently  maintained. 
But  it  was  also  his  care  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the 
lesson  of  maintaining  their  existing  empire  unimpaired,  and 
shrinking  from  no  effort  requisite  for  that  end.  Though  their 
whole  •  empire  was  now  staked  upon  the  chances  of  a  perilous 
war,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  them  success,  provided 
that  they  adhered  to  this  conservative  policy. 

Following  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  Athens 
did  adhere  to  it  for  the  first  seven  years ;  years  of  suffering 
and  trial,  from  the  destructive  annual  invasion,  the  yet  more 
destructive  pestilence,  and  the  revolt  of  Mityl^n^ — but  years 
which  still  left  her  empire  unimpaired,  and  the  promises  of 
Periklte  in  fair  chance  of  being  realized.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  the  war  occurred  the  unexpected  victory  at  Sphakteria  and 
the  capture  of  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners.  This  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  a  capital  advantage,  imparting 
to  them  prodigious  confidence  of  future  success,  while  their 
enemies  were  in  a  proportional  degree  disheartened.  It  was 
in  this  temper  that  they  first  departed  from  the  conservative 
precept  of  Perikl^s,  and  attempted  to  recover  (in  424  B.C.)  both 
Megara  and  Boeotia.  Had  the  great  statesman  been  alive,* 
he  might  have  turned  this  moment  of  superiority  to  better 
account,  and  might  perhaps  have  contrived  even  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Megara  (a  point  of  unspeakable  importance  to  Athens, 

*  Sec  ch.  lii.  of  this  History. 
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since  it  protected  her  against  invasion)  in  exchange  for  the 
Spartan  captives.  But  the  general  feeling  of  confidence  which 
then  animated  all  parties  at  Athens,  determined  them  (in 
424  B.C.)  to  grasp  at  this  and  much  more  by  force.  They 
tried  to  reconquer  both  Megara  and  Boeotia :  in  the  former 
they  failed,  though  succeeding  so  far  as  to  capture  Nisaea  ; 
in  the  latter  they  not  only  failed,  but  suffered  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  Delium. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  424  RC,  too,  that 
Brasidas  broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace,  and  robbed  them 
of  Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  some  other  towns,  including  their 
most  precious  possession — Amphipolis.  Again  it  seems  that 
the  Athenians — partly  from  the  discouragement  caused  by  the 
disaster  at  Delium,  partly  from  the  ascendency  of  Nikias  and 
the  peace  party — departed  from  the  conservative  policy  of 
Perikles ;  not  by  ambitious  over-action,  but  by  inaction — 
omitting  to  do  all  that  might  have  been  done  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Brasidas.  We  must  however  never  forget,  that 
their  capital  loss — Amphipolis — was  owing  altogether  to  the 
improvidence  of  their  officers,  and  could  not  have  been  obviated 
even  by  Periklds. 

But  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  prevented  the 
loss,  he  would  assuredly  have  deemed  no  efforts  too  great  to 
recover  it ;  and  in  this  respect  his  policy  was  espoused  by 
Kleon,  in  opposition  to  Nikias  and  the  peace  party.  The 
latter  thought  it  wise  to  make  the  truce  for  a  year ;  which  so 
utterly  failed  of  its  effect,  that  Nikias  was  obliged,  even  in  the 
midst  of  it,  to  conduct  an  armament  to  Pall^n^  in  order  to 
preserve  the  empire  against  yet  farther  losses.  Still  Nikias 
and  his  friends  would  hear  of  nothing  but  peace ;  and  after 
the  expedition  of  Kleon  against  Amphipolis  in  the  ensuing 
year  (which  failed  partly  through  his  military  incapacity, 
partly  through  the  want  of  hearty  concurrence  in  his  political 
opponents),  they  concluded  what  is  called  ^t  peace  of  Nikias 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  In  this,  too,  their  calculations  are  not 
less  signally  falsified  than  in  the  previous  truce :  they  stipulate 
that  Amphipolis  shall  be  restored,  but  it  is  as  far  from  being 
restored  as  ever.  To  make  the  error  still  graver  and  more 
irreparable,  Nikias,  with  the  concurrence  of  Alkibiadfes,  con- 
tracts the  alliance  with  Sparta  a  few  months  after  the  peace, 
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and  gives  up  the  captives,  the  possession  of  whom  was  the 
only  hold  which  Athens  still  had  upon  the  Spartans. 

We  thus  have,  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  battle 
of  Delium  (424-420  B.C.),  a  series  of  departures  from  the 
conservative  policy  of  Periklds  ;  departures,  not  in  the  way  of 
ambitious  over-acquisition,  but  of  languor  and  unwillingness 
to  make  efforts  even  for  the  recovery  of  capital  losses.  Those 
who  see  no  defects  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  democracy, 
except  those  of  over-ambition  and  love  of  war,  pursuant  to  the 
jests  of  Aristophanfis— overlook  altogether  these  opposite  but 
serious  blunders  of  Nikias  and  the  peace  party. 

Next  comes  the  ascendency  of  Alkibiadds,  leading  to  the 
two  years*  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  in  conjunction  with  Elis, 
Ai^os,  and  Mantineia,  and  ending  in  the  complete  re-esta- 
blishment of  Lacedaemonian  supremacy.  Here  was  a  diversion 
of  Athenian  force  from  its  legitimate  purpose  of  preserving  or 
re-establishing  the  empire,  for  inland  projects  which  Periklfis 
could  never  have  approved.  The  island  of  Melos  undoubtedly 
fell  within  his  general  conceptions  of  tenable  empire  for 
Athens.  But  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  he  would  have 
recommended  no  new  projects,  exposing  Athens  to  the  re- 
proach of  injustice,  so  long  as  the  lost  legitimate  possessions 
in  Thrace  remained  unconquered. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  Down 
to  that  period,  the  empire  of  Athens  (except  the  possessions 
in  Thrace)  remained  undiminished,  and  her  general  power 
nearly  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been  since  445  B.C  That 
expedition  was  the  one  great  and  fatal  departure  from  the 
Periklean  policy,  bringing  upon  Athens  an  amount  of  disaster 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  It  was  doubtless  an  error  of 
over-ambition.  Acquisitions  in  Sicily,  even  if  made,  lay  out 
of  the  conditions  of  permanent  empire  for  Athens  ;  and  how- 
ever imposing  the  first  effect  of  success  might  have  been,  they 
would  only  have  disseminated  her  strength,  multiplied  her 
enemies,  and  weakened  her  in  all  quarters.  But  though  the 
expedition  itself  was  thus  indisputably  ill-advised,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  count  to  the  discredit  of  the  public  judgement  at 
Athens — we  are  not  to  impute  to  that  public  an  amount  of 
blame  in  any  way  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  guilty  of  unmeasured 
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and  unconquerable  esteem  for  Nikias.  Though  Perikl^  would 
have  strenuously  opposed  the  project,  yet  he  could  not  possibly 
have  foreseen  the  enormous  ruin  in  which  it  would  end ;  nor 
could  such  ruin  have  been  brought  about  by  any  man  existing, 
save  Nikias.  Even  when  the  people  committed  the  aggravated 
imprudence  of  sending  out  the  second  expedition,  Demosthenes 
doubtless  assured  them  that  he  would  speedily  either  take 
Syracuse  or  bring  back  both  armaments,  with  a  fair  allowance 
for  the  losses  inseparable  from  failure ;  and  so  he  would  have 
done,  if  the  obstinacy  of  Nikias  had  permitted.  In  measuring 
therefore  the  extent  of  misjudgement  fairly  imputable  to  the 
Athenians  for  this  ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always 
recollect,  that  first  the  failure  of  the  si^e,  next  the  ruin  of 
the  armament,  did  not  arise  from  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the 
case,  but  from  the  personal  defects  of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  adhering  to,  or  departing  from  the  Periklean  policy. 
Athens  is  like  Patroklus  in  the  Iliad,  after  Apollo  has  stunned 
him  by  a  blow  on  the  back  and  loosened  his  armour.  Nothing 
but  the  slackness  of  her  enemies  allowed  her  time  for  a  partial 
recovery,  so  as  to  make  increased  heroism  a  substitute  for 
impaired  force,  even  against  doubled  and  tripled  difficulties. 
And  the  years  of  struggle  which  she  now  went  through  are 
among  the  most  glorious  events  in  her  history.  These  years 
present  many  misfortunes,  but  no  serious  misjudgement ;  not 
to  mention  one  peculiarly  honourable  moment,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Four  Hundred.  I  have  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters  examined  into  the  blame  imputed  to  the  Athenians 
for  not  accepting  the  overtures  of  peace  after  the  battle  of 
Kyzikus,  and  for  dismissing  Alkibiadfis  after  the  battle 
of  Notium.  On  both  points  their  conduct  has  been  shown  to 
be  justifiable.  And  after  all,  they  were  on  the  point  of  par- 
tially recovering  themselves  in  408  B.C.,  when  the  unexpected 
advent  of  Cyrus  set  the  seal  to  their  destiny. 

The  bloodshed  after  the  recapture  of  Mityl^nfi  and  Skion^, 
and  still  more  that  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  Melos, 
are  disgraceful  to  the  humanity  of  Athens,  and  stand  in  pointed 
contrast  with  the  treatment  of  Samos  when  reconquered  by 
Periklds.  But  they  did  not  contribute  sensibly  to  break  down 
her  power  ;  though  being  recollected  with  aversion  after  other 
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incidents  were  forgotten,  they  are  alluded  to  in  later  times 
as  if  they  had  caused  the  fall  of  the  empire.^ 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short  summary, 
the  leading  events  of  the  seventy  years  preceding  405  B.C., 
in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  to  what  degree  Athens 
was  politically  or  prudentially  to  blame  for  the  great  downfall 
which  she  then  underwent  Her  downfall  had  one  great  cause 
— we  may  almost  say,  one  single  cause — the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion. The  empire  of  Athens  both  was,  and  appeared  to  be, 
in  exuberant  strength  when  that  expedition  was  sent  forth ; 
strength  more  than  sufficient  to  bear  up  against  all  moderate 
faults  or  moderate  misfortunes,  such  as  no  government  ever 
long  escapes.  But  the  catastrophe  of  Syracuse  was  some- 
thing overpassing  in  terrific  calamity  all  Grecian  experience 
and  all  power  of  foresight  It  was  like  the  Russian  campaign 
of  1 8x2  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  though  by  no  means  im- 
putable, in  an  equal  degree,  to  vice  in  the  original  project 
No  Grecian  power  could  bear  up  against  such  a  death-wound  ; 
and  the  prolonged  struggle  of  Athens,  after  it,  is  not  the 
least  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so  remarkable 
as  the  Athenian  empire  ;  taking  it  as  it  stood  in  its  complete- 
ness, from  about  460-413  BC.  (the  date  of  the  Syracusan 
catastrophe),  or  still  more  from  460424  B.C.  (the  date  when 
Brasidas  made  his  conquests  in  Thrace).  After  the  Syra- 
cusan catastrophe,  the  conditions  of  the  empire  were  alto- 
gether changed ;  it  was  irretrievably  broken  up,  though 
Athens  still  continued  an  energetic  struggle  to  retain  some 
of  the  fragments.  But  if  we  view  it  as  it  had  stood  before 
that  event,  during  the  period  of  its  integrity,  it  is  a  sight 
marvellous  to  contemplate,  and  its  working  must  be  pro- 
nounced, in  my  judgement,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  the  Grecian  world.  No  Grecian  state  except  Athens  could 
have  sufficed  to  organize  such  a  system,  or  to  hold,  in  partial, 
though  regulated,  continuous  and  specific  communion,  so 
many  little  states,  each  animated  with  that  force  of  political 
repulsion  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind    This  was  a  mighty 


'  This  I  apprehend  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Xenophon— De  Reditibus, 
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task,  worthy  of  Athens,  and  to  which  no  state  except  Athens 
was  competent  We  have  already  seen  in  part,  and  we  shall 
see  still  farther,  how  little  qualified  Sparta  was  to  perform  it : 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  a  like  fruitless 
essay  on  the  part  of  Thebes. 

As  in  regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  generally,  so  in 
regard  to  her  empire — it  has  been  customary  with  historians 
to  take  notice  of  little  except  the  bad  side.  But  my  con- 
viction is,  and  I  have  shown  grounds  for  it  in  Chap.  xlviL, 
that  the  empire  of  Athens  was  not  harsh  and  oppressive,  as 
it  is  commonly  depicted.  Under  the  circumstances  of  her 
dominion — at  a  time  when  the  whole  transit  and  commerce 
of  the  iEgean  was  under  one  maritime  system,  which  ex- 
cluded all  irregular  force — when  Persian  ships  of  war  were 
kept  out  of  the  waters,  and  Persian  tribute-officers  away  from 
the  seaboard — ^when  the  disputes  inevitable  among  so  many 
little  communities  could  be  peaceably  redressed  by  the  mutual 
right  of  application  to  the  tribunal^  at  Athens — ^and  when 
these  tribunals  were  also  such  as  to  present  to  sufferers  a 
refuge  against  wrongs  done  even  by  individual  citizens  of 
Athens  herself  (to  use  the  expression  of  the  oligarchical  Phry- 
nichus^) — the  condition  of  the  maritime  Greeks  was  materially 
better  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  will  be  seen  to 
become  afterwards.  Her  empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attach- 
ment, certainly  provoked  no  antipathy,  among  the  bulk  of 
the  citizens  of  the  subject-communities,  as  is  shown  by  the 
party-character  of  the  revolts  against  her.  If  in  her  imperial 
character  she  exacted  obedience,  she  also  fulfilled  duties  and 
ensured  protection — to  a  degree  incomparably  greater  than 
was  ever  realized  by  Sparta.  And  even  if  she  had  been  ever 
so  much  disposed  to  cramp  the  free  play  of  mind  and  purpose 
among  her  subjects — a  disposition  which  is  no  way  proved — 
the  very  circumstances  of  her  own  democracy,  with  its  open 
antithesis  of  political  parties,  universal  liberty  of  speech,  and 
manifold  individual  energy,  would  do  much  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  end,  and  would  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  dependent  communities  even  without  her  own  intention. 

Without  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  mis- 
deeds of  imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that  her  empire  was  a 
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g^eat  comparative  benefit,  and  its  extinction  a  great  loss,  to 
her  own  subjects.  But  still  more  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
a  good,  looked  at  with  reference  to  Pan-Hellenic  interests. 
Its  maintenance  furnished  the  only  possibility  of  keeping 
out  foreign  intervention,  and  leaving  the  destinies  of  Greece 
to  depend  upon  native,  spontaneous,  untrammelled  Grecian 
agencies.  The  downfall  of  the  Athenian  empire  is  the  signal 
for  the  arms  and  corruption  of  Persia  again  to  make  themselves 
felt,  and  for  the  re-enslavement  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  under 
her  tribute-officers.  What  is  still  worse,  it  leaves  the  Grecian 
world  in  a  state  incapable  of  repelling  any  energetic  foreign 
attack,  and  open  to  the  overruling  march  of  "the  man  of 
Macedon"  half  a  century  afterwards.  For  such  was  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Grecian  world  to  political  non- 
integration  or  disintegration,  that  the  rise  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  incorporating  so  many  states  into  one  system,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary  accident.  Nothing  but 
the  genius,  energy,  discipline,  and  democracy  of  Athens,  could 
have  brought  it  about;  nor  even  she,  unless  favoured  and 
pushed  on  by  a  very  peculiar  train  of  antecedent  events. 
But  having  once  got  it,  she  might  perfectly  well  have  kept  it ; 
and  had  she  done  so,  the  Hellenic  world  would  have  remained 
so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  repel  foreign  intervention,  either 
from  Susa  or  from  Pella.  When  we  reflect  how  infinitely 
superior  was  the  Hellenic  mind  to  that  of  all  surrounding 
nations  and  races — how  completely  its  creative  agency  was 
stifled,  as  soon  as  it  came  under  the  Macedonian  dictation — 
and  how  much  more  it  might  perhaps  have  achieved,  if  it  had 
enjoyed  another  century  or  half-century  of  freedom,  under 
the  stimulating  headship  of  the  most  progressive  and  most 
intellectual  of  all  its  separate  communities — ^we  shall  look 
with  double  regret  on  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  empire,  as 
accelerating,  without  remedy,  the  universal  ruin  of  Grecian 
independence,  political  action,  and  mental  grandeur. 
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CHAPTER    LXVI. 

FROM   THE   RESTORATION   OF   THE   DEMOCRACY  TO  THE 

DEATH   OF   ALKIBIADfiS. 

The  period  intervening  between  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami 
Miserable      (Octobef  40$  B.C.),  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 

cundition  •  i     «  «  • 

of  Athens  democracy  as  sanctioned  by  the  convention  con- 
two  eluded  with  Pausanias  (some  time  in  the  summer  of 
?^/"*  403  B.C.),  presents  two  years  of  cruel  and  multifa- 
rious suffering  to  Athens.  For  seven  years  before,  indeed, 
ever  since  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse,  she  had  been  strug- 
gling with  hardships^-contending  against  augmented  hostile 
force  while  her  own  means  were  cut  down  in  every  way — 
crippled  at  home  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia — stripped  to  a 
great  degree  both  of  her  tribute  and  her  foreign  trade — and 
beset  by  the  snares  of  her  own  oligarchs.  In  spite  of  circum- 
stances so  adverse,  she  had  maintained  the  fight  with  a  reso- 
lution not  less  surprising  than  admirable;  yet  not  without 
sinking  more  and  more  towards  impoverishment  and  ex- 
haustion. The  defeat  of  iEgospotami  closed  the  war  at  once, 
and  transferred  her  from  her  period  of  struggle  to  one  of 
concluding  agony.  Nor  is  the  last  word  by  any  means  too 
strong  for  the  reality.  Of  these  two  years,  the  first  portion 
was  marked  by  severe  physical  privation,  passing  by  degrees 
into  absolute  famine,  and  accompanied  by  the  intolerable 
sentiment  of  despair  and  helplessness  against  her  enemies, 
after  two  generations  of  imperial  grandeur — not  without  a 
strong  chance  of  being  finally  consigned  to  ruin  and  individual 
slavery ;  while  the  last  portion  comprised  all  the  tyranny, 
murders,  robberies,  and  expulsions  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty, 
overthrown  only  by  heroic  efforts  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  exiles — which  a  fortunate  change  of  sentiment,  on  the  part 
of  Pausanias,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  ultimately  crowned  with  success. 
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After  such  years  of  misery,  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief 
to  the  Athenian  population  to  regain  possession  of  immediate 
Athens  and  Attica  ;    to  exchange  their  domestic  ^^^  by 
tyrants  for  a  renovated  democratical  government;  SSTn"^**"*" 
and  to  see  their  foreign  enemies  not  merely  evacuate  "^1^^^ 
the  country,  but  even  bind  themselves  by  treaty  to  Jcncw«^** 
future  friendly  dealing.     In  respect  of  power,  indeed,  democracy- 
Athens  was  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.     She  had  no 
empire,   no    tribute,   no   fleet,    no   fortiflcations   at    Peiraeus, 
no  long  walls,  not  a  single  fortified  place  in  Attica  except  the 
city  itself.     Of  all  these  losses,  however,  the  Athenians  pro- 
bably made  little  account,  at  least  at  the  first  epoch  of  their 
re-establishment ;  so  intolerable  was  the  pressure  which  they 
had  just  escaped,  and  so  welcome  the  restitution  of  comfort, 
security,   property,  and   independence  at  home.     The  very 
excess  of  tyranny  committed  by  the  Thirty  gave  a  peculiar 
zest  to  the  recovery  of  the  democracy.     In  their  hands,  the 
oligarchical   principle   (to   borrow   an    expression    from    Mr. 
Burke ^)  "had  produced  in  fact  and  instantly,  the  grossest 
of  those  evils  with  which  it  was   pregnant  in   its  nature  ; " 
realizing  the  promise  of  that  plain-spoken  oligarchical  oath, 
which  Aristotle  mentions  as   having  been  taken  in  various 
oligarchical  cities — to  contrive  as  much  evil  as  possible  to  the 
people.^    So  much  the  more  complete  was  the  reaction  of 
sentiment  towards  the  antecedent  democracy,  even   in   the 

*  **I  confess,  Gentlemen,  that  this  artful  softening  of  all  arbitrary  power, 
appears  to  me  as  bad  in  the  principle,  ;  the  alleged  infrequency  or  narrow  extent 
and  far  worse  in  the  consequences,  than  j  of  its  operation,  will  be  received  as  a 
an  universal  suspension  of  the  Habeas  l  sort  of  aphorism — and  Mr.  Hume  will 
Corpus  Act.  .  .  .  Far  from  softening  not  be  singular  in  telling  us  that  the 
the  features  of  such  a  principle,  and  felicity  of  mankind  is  no  more  disturbed 
thereby  removing  any  part  of  the  popu-  by  it,  than  by  earthquakes  or  thunder, 
lar  odium  or  natural  terrors  attending  it,  or  the  other  more  unusual  accidents  of 
I  should  be  sorry  tAai  anything  framed  nature."  (Burke,  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  our  con-  of  Bristol,  1777:  Burke's  Works,  vol. 
stitution  did  not  instantly  produce  in  iii.  p.  146-150,  oct.  edit.) 
fact^  the  grossest  of  the  evils  with  which  *  Aristot  Polit.  v.  7,  19.  Kal  t^ 
/'/  was  pregnant  in  its  nature.  It  is  by  S^fiy  icaic($vovf  (^aofjuu,  Kal  fiovKtiau  S,  ti 
lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  at    ftr  ^x»  iccuc6y. 


first  very  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary 
power  steals  upon  a  people.  On  the  next 
unconstitutional  act,  all  the  fashionable 
world  will  be  ready  to  say — Your  pro- 
phecies are   ridiculous,    your  fears  are 


The  complimentary  epitaph  upon  the 
Thirty,  cited  in  the  Schol.  on  i^schin^s 
— praising  them  as  having  curbed,  for  a 
short  time,  the  insolence  of  the  accursed 
Demos  of  Athens — is  in  the  same  spirit : 


vain,   you  see  how  little  of  the  mis-  |  see  K.  F.  Hermann,  Staats-Alterthiimer 
fortunes  which  you  formerly  foreboded    der  Griechen,  s.  70,  note  9. 
is  come  to  pass.    Thus,  by  degrees,  that 
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minds  of  those  who  had  been  before  discontented  with  it 
To  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  citizens  and  metics,  the  comparative 
excellence  of  the  democracy,  in  respect  of  all  the  essentials 
of  good  government,  was  now  manifest  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  had  identified  themselves  with  the  Thirty  as 
partners,  partisans,  or  instruments,  there  was  scarcely  any  one 
who  did  not  feel  that  his  life  and  property  had  been  far  more 
secure  under  the  former  democracy,  and  would  become  so 
again  if  that  democracy  were  revived.^ 

It  was  the  first  measure  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions, 
Amnesty—    after  concluding  the  treaty  with  Fausanias  and  thus 
onhc*"       re-entering  the  city,  to   exchange  solemn  oaths,  of 
the  Ten"*      amnesty  for  the  past,  with  those  against  whom  they 
had  just  been  at  war.     Similar  oaths  of  amnesty  were  also 
exchanged  with  those  in  Eleusis,  as  soon  as  that  town  came 
into   their   power.      The   only  persons    excepted   from    this 
amnesty  were  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  who  had  presided  over 
the  execution  of  all  their  atrocities,  and  the  Ten  who  had 
governed  in  Peiraeus.     Even  these  persons  were  not  peremp- 
torily banished  :  opportunity  was  offered  to  them  to  come  in 
and  take  their  trial  of  accountability  (universal  at  Athens 
in  the  case  of  every  magistrate  on  quitting  office) ;  so  that  if 
acquitted,  they  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  as  well 
as  all  others.^    We  know  that  Eratosthenfe,  one  of  the  Thirty, 
afterwards  returned  to  Athens  ;  since  there  remains  a  powerful 
harangue  of  Lysias  invoking  justice  against  him  as  having 
brought  to  death  Polemarchus  (the  brother  of  Lysias).     Era- 
tosthenes was  one  of  the  minority  of  the  Thirty  who  sided 
generally  with  Theramenfes,  and  opposed  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  extreme  violences  of  Kritias — although  personally 
concerned  in  that  seizure  and  execution  of  the  rich  metics  which 
Theramen^s  had  resisted,  and  which  was  one  of  the  grossest 
misdeeds  even  of  that  dark  period.     He  and  Pheidon — being 
among  the  Ten  named  to  succeed  the  Thirty  after  the  death 
of  Kritias,  when  the  remaining  members  of  that   deposed 
Board  retired  to  Eleusis — had  endeavoured  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  a  new  oligarchy,  carrying  on  war  at  the  same  time 


*  Plato,    Epistol.   vii.   p.   324.      Ka2  6pw  Z^iitov  rohs  Mpas  iy  XP^^  ^^^hf 
Xpvff^p  iiiro9ti^ayras  r^v  f/Awpoa$iey  iroKirttar,  &c. 

*  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  90, 
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against  Eleusis  and  against  the  democratical  exiles  in  Peiraeus. 
Failing  in  this,  they  had  retired  from  the  country,  at  the  time 
when  the  exiles  returned,  and  when  the  democracy  was  first 
re-established.  But  after  a  certain  interval,  the  intense  senti- 
ments of  the  moment  having  somewhat  subsided,  they  were 
encouraged  by  their  friends  to  return,  and  came  back  to  stand 
their  trial  of  accountability.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that 
Lysias  preferred  his  accusation  against  Eratosthenes,  the 
result  of  which  we  do  not  know,  though  we  see  plainly  (even 
from  the  accusatory  speech)  that  the  latter  had  powerful 
friends  to  stand  by  him,  and  that  the  dikasts  manifested  con- 
siderable reluctance  to  condemn.^  We  learn  moreover  from 
the  same  speech,  that  such  was  the  detestation  of  the  Thirty 
among  several  of  the  states  surrounding  Attica,  as  to  cause 
formal  decrees  for  their  expulsion  or  for  prohibiting  their 
coming.^  The  sons,  even  of  such  among  the  Thirty  as  did 
not  return,  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens,  and  enjoy  their 
rights  of  citizens  unmolested  ;  ^  a  moderation  rare  in  Grecian 
political  warfare. 

The  first  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Sparta,  and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  Disfr^n- 
was  to  restore  the  former  democracy  purely  and  ^l^n^?" 
simply,  to  choose  by  lot  the  nine  Archons  and  the  f^ormbius. 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  to  elect  the  generals — all  as 
before.     It  appears  that  this  restoration  of  the  preceding  con- 
stitution was  partially  opposed  by  a  citizen  named  Phormisius, 
who,  having  served  with  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus,  now  moved 
that  the  political  franchise  should  for  the  future  be  restricted 


'    All  this    may   be  collected    from  '  senting  that  he  had  done  the  least  mis- 
various  passages  of   the  Orat.  xii.   of    chief  of  all  the  Thirty — that  all  that  he 


Lysias.  Eratosthenes  did  not  stand  alone 
on  his  trial,  but  in  conjunction  with 
other  colleagues,  though  of  course  (pur- 
suant to  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus) 
the  vote  of  the  dikasts  would  be  taken 
about  each  separately — i\\ii  wapd^  'Epo- 
ro<r94yovs  jcal  T»y  rotnout  avyapx^^'^^^ 
<(fn|v  ?<afi0dp«iy  .  .  .  firidl'  itwovai  /t^v 
rots  rpidKoma  ^{jBovAc^crc,  wap6mas  8' 
i^^f  fA7i9i  Tfis  T^x'?**  ^  ro6^ovs  irap4- 
BwKc  rf  w6Kti,  KdKioy  bfuv  ahrois  fionH- 
ffirre  (s.  80,  81):  compare  s.  36. 

The  number  of  fnends  prepared  to 
back  the  defence  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
to  obtain  his  acquittal,  chiefly  by  repre- 
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had  done  had  been  under  fear  of  his 
own  life — that  he  had  been  the  partisan 
and  supporter  of  Theramen^s,  whose 
memory  was  at  that  time  popular — may 
be  seen  in  sections  51,  56,  65,  87, 
88,  91. 

There  are  evidences  also  of  other 
accusations  brought  against  the  Thirty 
before  the  senate  of  Areopagus  (Lysias, 
Or.  xi.  cont.  Theomnest  A.  s.  31,  B. 
s.  12). 

•  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont  Eratosth.  s.  36. 

*  Demosth.  adv.  Boeotum  de  Dote 
Matern.  c.  6,  p.  1018. 
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to  the  possessors  of  land  in  Attica.  His  proposition  was 
understood  to  be  supported  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was 
recommended  as  calculated  to  make  Athens  march  in  better 
harmony  with  them.  It  was  presented  as  a  compromise 
between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  excluding  both  the  poorer 
freemen  and  those  whose  property  lay  either  in  moveables 
or  in  land  out  of  Attica ;  so  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
the  disfranchised  would  have  been  five  thousand  persons. 
Since  Athens  now  had  lost  her  fleet  and  maritime  empire, 
and  since  the  importance  of  Peiraeus  was  much  curtailed  not 
merely  by  these  losses,  but  by  demolition  of  its  separate  walls 
and  of  the  long  walls — Phormisius  and  others  conceived  the 
opportunity  favourable  for  striking  out  the  maritime  and 
trading  multitude  from  the  roll  of  citizens.  Many  of  these 
men  must  have  been  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances ; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  were  poor ;  and  Phormisius  had  of 
course  at  his  command  the  usual  arguments,  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  prove  that  poor  men  have  no  business  with 
political  judgement  or  action.  But  the  proposition  was  rejected; 
the  orator  Lysias  being  among  its  opponents,  and  composing 
a  speech  against  it  which  was  either  spoken,  or  intended  to 
be  spoken,  by  some  eminent  citizen  in  the  assembly.* 

Unfortunately  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  speech 
The  propo-  remaining,  wherein  the  proposition  is  justly  criticised 
rejected-  as  mischicvous  and  unseasonable,  depriving  Athens 
imposed  of  a  large  portion  of  her  legitimate  strength,  patrio- 
agamst  S  tism  and  harmony,  and  even  of  substantial  men  com- 
petent to  serve  as  hoplites  or  horsemen — at  a  moment  when 
she  was  barely  rising  from  absolute  prostration.  Never  cer- 
tainly was  the  fallacy  which  connects  political  depravity  or 
incapacity  with  a  poor  station,  and  political  virtue  or  judge- 
ment with  wealth — more  conspicuously  unmasked  than  in 
reference  to  the  recent  experience  of  Athens.  The  remark 
of  Thrasybulus  was  most  true^ — that  a  greater  number  of 
atrocities,  both  against  person  and  against  property,  had  been 
committed  in  a  few  months  by  the  Thirty,  and  abetted  by  the 
class  of  Horsemen,  all  rich  men — than  the  poor  majority  of 
the  Demos  had  sanctioned  during  two  generations  of  demo- 

>  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Lysitl,  c.  32,  p.  526 ;  Lysias,  Orat  xxxiv.  Bekk. 
•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  41. 
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cracy.  Moreover  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  a  witness  un- 
friendly to  the  democracy,  that  the  poor  Athenian  citizens,  who 
served  on  ship-board  and  elsewhere,  were  exact  in  obedience 
to  their  commanders ;  while  the  richer  citizens  who  served 
as  hoplites  and  horsemen  and  who  laid  claim  to  higher  indi- 
vidual estimation,  were  far  less  orderly  in  the  public  service.^ 

The  motion  of  Phormisius  being  rejected,  the  antecedent 
democracy  was  restored  without  qualification,  to-  Revision  of 
gether  with  the  ordinances  of  Drako,  and  the  laws,  -uie  Nomo- 
measures,  and  weights  of  Solon.  But  on  closer  in-  ^^^' 
spection,  it  was  found  that  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution 
was  incompatible  with  the  amnesty  which  had  been  just 
sworn.  According  to  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Drako,  the 
perpetrators  of  enormities  under  the  Thirty  had  rendered 
themselves  guilty,  and  were  open  to  trial.  To  escape  this 
consequence,  a  second  psephism  or  decree  was  passed,  on  the 
proposition  of  Tisamenus,  to  review  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
Drako,  and  re-enact  them  with  such  additions  and  amend- 
ments as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  Five  Hundred  citizens 
had  just  been  chosen  by  the  people  as  Nomothetae  or  Law- 
makers, at  the  same  time  when  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred 
was  taken  by  lot :  out  of  these  Nomothetae,  the  Senate  now 
chose  a  select  few,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  all  pro- 
positions for  amendment  or  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  old 
democracy,  and  post  them  up  for  public  inspection  before 
the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes,  within  the  month  then 
running.^    The  Senate,  and  the  entire  body  of  Five  Hundred 


'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  5,  19. 

•  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  s.  83.  *Oir^- 

fiivoi  yofAO$4rai  6irh  t^s  fiov\iis 
ia^aypdi^wTts  4p  irdyanf  4KriB4pTu¥  itphs 
robs  4wuy6/iouSf  ckowuv' r^  fiov\ofAtyq», 
#ra2  w<ipaZi96vrMy  ra7s  apxM  4y  t^8c  t^ 
fiflvL  Tobs  B4  ircipaJitZofityovs  y6ftovs  Soki- 
)uurdrv  wp6r€poy  4j  jBovA^  xal  ol 
yo/Ao$4rai  ol  'wtyraK6<rioit  ots  ol 
9rifi6rai  cTX ovro,  4wuBii  ifiufx6Ka<ny. 

Putting  together  the  two  sentences  in 
which  the  Nomothetae  are  here  men- 
tioned, Reiske  and  F.  A.  Wolf  (Pro- 
legom.  ad  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  p. 
cxxix)  think  that  there  were  two  classes 
of  Nomothetae  ;  one  class  chosen  by  the 
senate,  the  other  by  the  people.  This 
appears  to  me  very  improbable.  The 
persons  chosen  by  the  senate  were  in- 


vested with  no  final  or  decisive  function 
whatever;  they  were  simply  chosen  to 
consider  what  new  propositions  were 
fit  to  be  submitted  for  discussion,  and  to 
provide  that  such  propositions  should  be 
publicly  made  known.  Now  any  persons 
simply  invested  with  this  character  of  a 
preliminary  committee,  would  not  (in 
my  judgement)  be  called  Nomotheta;. 
The  reason  why  the  persons  here  men- 
tioned were  so  called,*  was,  that  they 
were  a  portion  of  the  Five  Hundred 
Nomothetae,  in  whom  the  power  of 
peremptory  decision  ultimately  rested. 
A  smsill  committee  would  naturally  be 
entrusted  with  this  preliminary  duty ; 
and  the  members  of  that  small  com- 
mittee were  to  be  chosen  fy  one  of  the 
bodies  with  whom  ultimate  decision 
rested,  but  chosen  cm/  ^the  other. 

2   L   2 
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Nomothetae,  were  then  to  be  convened,  in  order  that  each 
might  pass  in  review,  separately,  both  the  old  laws  and  the 
new  propositions ;  the  Nomothetae  being  previously  sworn  to 
decide  righteously.  -  While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  every 
private  citizen  had  liberty  to  enter  the  senate,  and  to  tender 
his  opinion  with  reasons  for  or  against  any  law.  All  the  laws 
which  should  thus  be  approved,  (first  by  the  senate,  after- 
wards by  the  Nomothetae)  but  no  others — were  to  be  handed 
to  the  magistrates,  and  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Portico 
called  Poekil^,  for  public  notoriety,  as  the  future  r^^lators  of 
the  city.  After  the  laws  were  promulgated  by  such  public 
inscription,  the  Senate  of  Areopagus  was  enjoined  to  take 
care  that  they  should  be  duly  observed  and  enforced  by  the 
magistrates.  A  provisional  committee  of  twenty  citizens  was 
named  to  be  generally  responsible  for  the  city  during  the 
time  occupied  in  this  revision.^ 

As  soon  as  the  laws  had  been  revised  and  publicly  in- 
Decrce  that  scrfbed  in  the  Pcekil^  pursuant  to  the  above  decree, 
fn^quilS"^  two  concluding  laws  were  enacted  which  completed 
carried  *^      the  purpose  of  the  citizens. 

beyond  the  The  first  of  these  laws  forbade  the  magistrates 
SrEukleiSfis  to  act  upon,  or  permit  to  be  acted  upon,  any  law 
—B.C.  403.  ^^^  among  those  inscribed ;  and  declared  that  no 
psephism,  either  of  the  senate  or  of  the  people,  should  over- 
rule any  law.*  It  renewed  also  the  old  prohibition  (dating 
from  the  days  of  Kleisthen^s  and  the  first  origin  of  the 
democracy),  to  enact  a  special  law  inflicting  direct  hardship 
upon  any  individual  Athenian  apart  from  the  rest,  unless  by 
the  votes  of  6000  citizens  voting  secretly. 

The  second  of  the  two  laws  prescribed,  that  all  the  legal 
adjudications  and  arbitrations  which  had  been  passed  under 
the  antecedent  democracy  should  be  held  valid  and  unim- 
peached — but  formally  annulled  all  which  had  been  passed 
under  the  Thirty.  It  farther  provided  that  the  laws  now 
revised  and  inscribed,  should  only  take  effect  from  the  archon- 
ship  of  Eukleid^s  ;  that  is,  from  the  nomination  of  archons 


1 


Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  81-85. 
•  Andokid6s  de  Myster.  s.  87.     ^ 


properly  to  be  inserted  here :  see  Demosth. 
cont.  Aristokrat.  c  23,  p.  649. 

Compare  a  similar  use  of  the  phrase 


{r6fiov),  Kvptn^tpoy  tiptu,  I  — finh^p  KvpiArtpop  elm*-— in  Demostben. 

It  seems  that  the  word  v6iiov  ought     cont.  Lakrit  c  9,  p.  937. 
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made  after  the  recent  return  of  Thrasybulus  and  renovation 
of  the  democracy.^ 

By  these  ever-memorable  enactments,  all  acts  done  prior 
to  the  nomination  of  the  archon  Eukleid^s  and  his  Oath  taken 
colleagues  (in  the  summer  of  403  B.c.)  were  excluded  «n^and 
from  serving  as  grounds  for  criminal  process  against  m^aSu^ 
any  citizen.     To  ensure  more  fully  that  this  should  be  carried 
into   effect,  a  special  clause  was   added  to  the  oath  taken 
annually  by  the  senators,  as  well  as  to  that  taken  by  the 
Heliastic  dikasts.     The  senators  pledged  themselves  by  oath 
not  to  receive  any  impeachment,  or  give  effect  to"  any  arrest, 
founded  on  any  fact  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Eukleid^s, 
excepting  only  against  the  Thirty  and  the  other  individuals 


*  Andokid^  de  Myster.  s.  87.  We 
see  (from  Demosthen.  cont. -Timokrat 
c*  15*  P*  71^)  t^^  Andokid^s  has  not 
cited  the  law  fully.  He  has  omitted 
these  words — &ir64ra  9*  iwl  rnv  rpidKovra 
4wpdx^f  ^  ^^h  ^  9fifKMri<f  iicvpa  tlvcu 
— these  words  not  having  any  material 
connection  with  the  point  at  which  he 
was  aiming.  Compare  iCschines  cont. 
Timarch.  c.  9,  p.  25 — Kcd  (arw  ravra 
iicvpa,  &ffwtp  ra  m  rStv  rpidKOvra,  ^ 
rh  irph  EvK\t(^v^  ^  cf  ris  &\\ri  itdnrort 
rotavni  iyiv^ro  wpoOtafifa,  .  .  . 

Tisamenus  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son of  whom  Lysias  speaks  contemptu- 
ously— Or.  XXX.  cont.  ISTikomach.  s.  36. 

Meief  (t)e  Bonis  Damnatorum,  p.  71) 
thinks  that  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  decree  proposed  by  Tisamenus 
(Andok.  de  Myst  s.  83),  and  another 
decree  proposed  by  Diokles,  cited  in 
the  Oration  of  Demosth.  cont  Timokr. 
c  II,  p.  713.  But  there  is  no  real  con- 
tradiction between  the  two,  and  the 
only  semblance  of  contradiction  that  is 
to  be  found,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
law  of  Diokles  is  not  correctly  given 
as  it  now  stands.  It  ought  to  be  read 
thus : — 

AioirX^s  c7irc,  Tohs  f6fxovs  rohs  wpb 
EOkK^IHov  rMvras  iv  hrifioKparifff  ical 
Zaot  /r*  E^rncXcrSov  ir49ri<raM,  koX  tlali^ 
iufCTftypdiiiiivoiy  [&«*  E^ricAcfdov]  kv- 
plovt  civof*  rohi  Z\  /icr*  ZhicKtiZiiv  TtOiv- 
Toi  KoX  rh  Koiirhv  ri$€fi4vouSf  Kvplovs  cfvac 
iaeh  r^s  iifi4pas  (r  cmurrof  MBri,  itAV 
#T  T9»  itpoffy4ypairrcu  XP^^<*f  trrwa  5€< 
ipX^w*  *Einypd\^ai  8^,  rots  ftJkv  vvv 
K€ifA4yois,  rhf  ypaftfiar4a  rrjs  fiovXrjSf 
rpidicorra  iiiktpwV  rh  Zh  Xoiirhv,  %s  h¥ 


rvyx^uni  ypafifieirfi»v,  itpoaypa^4r»  ««- 
paxpvfia  rhy  v6itov  nAputv  uvtu  iath  rris 
rifi4pca  fis  ir^. 

The  words  ctv*  E&kXcMov,  which 
stand  between  brackets  in  the  fourth 
line,  are  inserted  on  my  own  con- 
jecture ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
any  one  who  will  read  the  whole  law 
through  and  the  comments  of  the  orator 
upon  it,  'will  see  that  thev  are  impera- 
tively required  to  make  tne  sense  com- 
plete. The  entire  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  law  is  to  regulate  clearly  the  time 
from  which  each  law  shall  b^n  to  be 
valid. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  law  reads 
now,  without  these  words,  it  has  no 
pertinence — no  bearing  on  the  main 
purpose  contemplated  by  Diokl6s  in  the 
second  part,  nor  on  the  reasonings  of 
Demosthenes  afterwards.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  words  A«^  E6«cA.«(8ov 
should  have  dropt  out,  seeing  that  ^* 
E&jcAc^ov  immediately  precedes:  another 
error  has  been  in  fact  introduced,  by 
putting  Air*  EvKA.c/i5ov  in  the  former  case 
instead  of  ^ir'  EixAcfSov — which  error  has 
been  corrected  by  various  recent  editors, 
on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

The  law  of  Diokl$s,  when  properly 
read,  fiilly  harmonises  with  that  of 
Tisamenus.  Meier  wonders  that  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  8oicifiao'(a 
v6yMv  by  the  Nomothetse,  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  decree  of  Tisamenus. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  this 
expressly,  since  the  words  8<roi  curU* 
iufaytypafifi4ifoi  'presuppose  the  foregone 
ioKifiacla, 
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expressly  shut  out  from  the  amnesty,  and  now  in  exile.*  To 
the  oath  annually  taken  by  the  Heliasts,  also,  was  added  the 
clause — "I  will  not  remember  past  wrongs,  nor  will  I  abet 
any  one  else  who  shall  remember  them ;  on  the  contrary,*  I 
will  give  my  vote  pursuant  to  the  existing  laws :"  which  laws 
proclaimed  themselves  as  only  taking  effect  from  the  archon- 
ship  of  Eukleidds. 

A  still  farther  precaution  was  taken  to  bar  all  actions  for 
Farther  redress  or  damages  founded  on  acts  done  prior  to 
tS'^sure"  the  archonship  of  Eukleid^s.  On  the  motion  of 
Sr«  ?f*ihc  Archinus  (the  principal  colleague  of  Thrasybulus  at 
amnesty.  Phyl^),  a  law  was  passed,  granting  leave  to  any 
defendant  against  whom  such  an  action  might  be  brought,  to 
plead  an  exception  in  bar  (or  Paragraph^)  upon  the  special 
ground  of  the  amnesty  and  the  legal  prescription  connected 
with  it  The  legal  effect  of  this  Paragraphs  or  exceptional 
plea,  in  Attic  procedure,  was  to  increase  both  the  chance  of 
failure,  and  the  pecuniary  liabilities  in  case  of  failure,  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff;  also  to  better  considerably  the  chances 
of  the  defendant  This  enactment  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
by  Archinus,  on  seeing  that  some  persons  were  b^^ning  to 
institute  actions  at  law,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty ;  and  for  the 
better  prevention  of  all  such  claims.® 


'  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  ncoi 
ov  8^|o/iai  (y^fi^iv  ov54  inraywyrip  cvcKa 

<t>tvy6yTt»K 

'  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  icai 
oh  fiyijaiKaicfiaWf  oM  AAA^r  (sc.  &AA^ 
furtiaiKOKovyrt)  wflaofMif  ^^ioDfiot  8^ 
KarA  rovs  KtifA^yovs  y6fious. 

This  clause  does  not  appear  as  part  of 
the  Heliastic  oath  given  in  Demosthen. 
cont.  Timokrat.  c.  36,  p.  746.  It  was 
extremely  significant  and  valuable  for  the 
few  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
renovation  of  the  democracy.  But  its 
value  was  essentially  temporary,  and  it 
was  doubtless  dropt  within  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  the  period  to  which  it 
specially  applied. 

'  The  Orat  xviii.  of  Isokrates — Para- 
graphe  cont.  Kallimachum — informs  us 
on  these  points — especially  sections  1-4. 

Kallimachus  had  entered  an  action 
against  the  client  of  Isokrates  for  10,000 
drachmae  (s.  15-1 7*   charging  him  as  an 


accomplice  of  Patrokles  (the  King- 
Archon  imder  the  Ten  who  immediately 
succeeded  the  Thirty,  prior  to  the  return 
of  the  exiles),  in  seizing  and  confis- 
cating a  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
Kallimachus.  The  latter,  in  commencing 
this  action,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  fees  called  prytantia;  a  sum 
proportional  to  what  was  claimed,  and 
amounting  to  30  diachmse,  when  the 
sum  claimed  was  between  1000  and 
10,000  drachmae.  Suppose  that  action 
had  gone  to  trial  directly,  Kallimachus, 
if  he  lost  his  cause,  would  have  to  forfeit 
his  prytaneia,  but  he  would  forfeit  no 
more.  Now  according  to  the  Para- 
graph^ permitted  by  the  law  of  Archi- 
nus, the  defendant  is  allowed  to  make 
oath  that  the  action  against  him  is 
founded  upon  a  ^sict  prior  to  the  archon- 
ship of  Eiikleides ;  and  a  cause  is  then 
tried  first,  upon  that  special  issue,  upon 
which  the  defendant  is  allowed  to  speak 
first,  before  the  plaintiflC    If  the  verdict, 
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By  such  additional  enactments,  security  was  taken  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  amnesty  recently  sworn,  and  that,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  should  any  person  be  molested  for 
wrongs  done  anterior  to  Eukleid^s.  And  in  fact  the  amnesty 
was  faithfully  observed :  the  re-entering  exiles  from  Peiraeus, 
and  the  Horsemen  with  other  partisans  of  the  Thirty  in 
Athens,  blended  again  together  into  one  harmonious  and 
equal  democracy. 

Eight  years   prior  to  these  incidents,  we  have  seen  the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  a  Absence  of 
moment  successful,  and  afterwards  overthrown  ;  and  actionary 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  reference  to  that  both  after 
event,  the  wonderful  absence  of  all  reactionary  vio-  and  aftS^ 
lence  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  people,   at  a  HSnd?S. 
moment  of  severe  provocation  for  the  past  and  extreme  appre- 
hension for  the  future.    We  noticed  that  Thucydid^s,  no  friend 
to  the  Athenian  democracy,  selected  precisely  that  occasion 
— on  which  some  manifestation  of  vindictive  impulse  might 
have  been  supposed  likely  and  natural — to  bestow  the  most 
unqualified  eulogies  on  their  moderate  and  gentle  bearing. 
Had  the  historian  lived  to  describe  the  reign  of  the  Thirty 
and  the  restoration  which  followed  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
his  expressions  would  have  been  still  warmer  and  more  em- 
phatic in  the  same  sense.    Few  events  in  history,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  are  more  astonishing  than  the  behaviour  of  the 
Athenian  people,  on  recovering  their  democracy  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Thirty :  and  when  we  view  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  like  phaenomenon  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  we  see  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  arose 
from  peculiar  caprice  or  accident  of  the  moment ;  both  de- 
pended upon  permanent  attributes  of  the  popular  character. 
If  we  knew  nothing  else  except  the  events  of  these  two 


on  this  special  issue,  is  given  in  favour  I  proceed  farther  with  his  original  action, 
of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  is  not  only  and  to  receive  besides  at  once,  from  the 
disabled  from  proceeding  farther  with  his  I  defendant,  the  like  forfeit  or  epobely. 
action,  but  is  condemned  besides  topay  '  Information  on  these  regulations  of  pro- 
to  the  defendant  the  forfeit  called  Epo-  '  cedure  in  the  Attic  dikasteries  may  be 


bely;  that  is,  one-sixth  part  of  the  sum 
claimed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
verdict  on  the  special  issue  be  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  held  entitled  to 


found  in  Meier  and  Schomaim,  Attisqher 
Prozess,  p.  647,  Plainer,  Prozess  und 
Klagen,  vol.  i.  p.  156-162. 
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periods,  we  should  be  warranted  in  dismissing,  on  that  evi- 
dence alone,  the  string  of  contemptuous  predicates, — giddy, 
irascible,  jealous,  unjust,  greedy,  &c— one  or  other  of  which 
Mr.  Mitford  so  frequently  pronounces,  and  insinuates  even 
when  he  does  not  pronounce  them,  respecting  the  Athenian 
people.^  A  people  whose  habitual  temper  and  morality  merited 
these  epithets,  could  not  have  acted  as  the  Athenians  acted 
both  after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Par- 
ticular acts  may  be  found  in  their  history  which  justify  severe 
censure ;  but  as  to  the  permanent  elements  of  character, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  no  population  in  history  has  ever 
afforded  stronger  evidence  than  the  Athenians  on  these  two 
memorable  occasions. 

If  we  follow  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  that  the 
Generous  Horscmcn  and  the  privileged  Three  Thousand  hop- 
reasonabie     Htes  in  the  city  had  made  themselves  partisans  in 

behaviour 

of  the  Demos  evcry  spccies  of  flagitious  crime  which  could  possibly 

— contrasted     ,..,  i/*i*  r    t  •« 

with  that  be  imagined  to  exasperate  the  feelmgs  of  the  exiles. 
oligarchy.  The  latter  on  returning  saw  before  them  men  who 
had  handed  in  their  relations  to  be  put  to  death  without  trial 
— who  had  seized  upon  and  enjoyed  their  property — who  had 
expelled  them  all  from  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  them 
even  from  Attica — and  who  had  held  themselves  in  mastery 
not  merely  by  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  but  also  by 


*  Wachsmuth  — who  admits  into  his 
work,  with  little  or  no  criticism,  every- 
thing which  has  ever  been  said  against 
the  Athenian  people,  and  indeed  against 
the  Greeks  generally — affirms,  contrary 
to  all  evidence  and  probability,  that  the 
amnesty  was  not  really  observed  at 
Athens  (Wachsm.  Hellen.  Alterth.  ch. 
ix.  s.  71,  vol.  ii.  p.  267). 

The  simple  and  distinct  words  of 
Xenophon—  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
mouth  of  so  very  hostile  a  witness — are 
sufficient  to  refute  him — koX  6fi6<rairrcs 
ipKovs  ^  fji^v  fiii  fiyfiaiKaicfiafiVf  tri  mxl 
yuv  dfiov  yt  iroXiTc^yrai,  Kcd  to  is 
ipKois  ifitiivti  6  Zrifios   (Hellen.  ii. 

4»  43)- 

The  passages  to  which  Wachsmuth 

makes    reference  do   not   in   the  least 

establish  his  point.     Even  if  actions  at 

law  or  accusations  had  been  brought,  in 

violation  of  the  amnesty,  this  would  not 

prove  that  the  people  violated  it ;  unless 

we   also  knew  that    the  dikastery  had 


affirmed  those  actions.  But  he  does  not 
refer  to  any  actions  or  accusations  pre- 
ferred on  any  such  ground.  He  only 
notices  some  cases  in  which,  accusation 
being  preferred  on  grounds  subsequent 
to  Eukiddes,  the  accuser  makes  allusion 
in  his  speech  to  other  matters  anterior 
to  Eukleid^  Now  every  speaker  before 
the  Athenian  dikastery  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  call  up  bdbre  the  dikasts 
the  whole  past  life  of  his  opponent,  in  the 
way  of  analogous  evidence  going  to 
attest  the  general  character  of  the  latter, 
good  or  bad.  For  example,  the  accuser 
of  Sokrates  mentions,  as  a  point  going 
to  impeach  the  general  diaracter  of 
Sokrates,  that  he  had  been  the  teacher  of 
Kritias;  while  the  philosopher  in  his 
defence  alludes  to  his  own  resolution  and 
virtue  as  Prytanis  in  the  assembly  by 
which  the  generals  were  condemned 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusie.  Both  these 
allusions  come  out  as  evidences  to  general 
character. 
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inviting  and  subsidizing  foreign  guards.  Such  atrocities,  con- 
ceived and  ordered  by  the  Thirty,  had  been  executed  by  the 
aid,  and  for  the  joint  benefit  (as  Kritias  justly  remarked  ^)  of 
those  occupants  of  the  city  whom  the  exiles  found  on  re- 
turning. Now  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  these 
exiles,  saw  their  property  all  pillaged  and  appropriated  by 
others  during  the  few  months  of  their  absence :  we  may  pre- 
sume that  their  lands — ^which  had  probably  not  been  sold, 
but  granted  to  individual  members  or  partisans  of  the  Thirty  * 
— ^were  restored  to  them ;  but  the  moveable  property  could 
not  be  reclaimed,  and  the  losses  to  which  they  remained  subject 
were  prodigious.  The  men  who  had  caused  and  profited  by 
these  losses^ — often  with  great  brutality  towards  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  exiles,  as  we  know  by  the  case  of  the 
orator  Lysias — were  now  at  Athens,  all  individually  well 
known  to  the  sufferers.  In  like  manner,  the  sons  and  brothers 
of  Leon  and  the  other  victirtis  of  the  Thirty,  saw  before  them 
the  very  citizens  by  whose  hands  their  innocent  relatives  had 
been  consigned  without  trial  to  prison  and  execution.*  The 
amount  of  wrong  suffered  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  in 
the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  provocation,  on  every 
ground  public  and  private,  violent  to  a  degree  never  exceeded 
in  history.  Yet  with  all  this  sting  fresh  in  their  bosoms,  we 
find  the  victorious  multitude,  on  the  latter  occasion  as  well  as 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  9.  to  grant  compensation  to  him  for  the 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  i.  ^o¥  Sk  <  confiscation  of  his  father's  property,  but 
^jc  r£r  x^P^^^  i^^  rpidicoyra)  fy*  airrol  ,  that  the  power  of  his  enemies  had  dis- 
irol  0/  ^i\oi  Tobt  Toirtop  &ypovs  4xoitv,     I  appointed  him  of   it.     We  may  well 

*  Isokrat^  cont  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii.  doubt  whether  such  vote  ever  really 
s.  30.  I  passed. 

Bpauri>$ov\os  n^r  iral  "ApvroSf  >i/-  |  It  appears  however  that  Batrachus, 
ytarov  /lir  Swdfi€voi  r&¥  iw  t^  t^Aci,  I  one  of  the  chief  informers  who  brought 
iroXXShf  84  i.x€<rr€fnifi4voi  xf^y^'^^^t  <*^<^-     in  victims   for   the  Thirty,    thought  it 


T€j  Z\  rohs  iiroypd^carras,  tfJMS  oh  toX- 
fuifftv  vArols  Zlxas  Xarfx^^^  0^'^  A^*^' 
<riicaicc?y,  &AA'  tl  ical  irtpi  r&v  iWoffv 
fiaXXov  Mpur  Z^ajrrai  itawpdrrtaOcUf 
&AA*  o2y  irtpt  y€  rw  iwTcus  wp^kcus  IffOP 
ix*^^  "^^^^  &AX01S  ii^iovaiv. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  Alki- 
biades  (in  the  Orat  xvi.  of  Isokrat6s, 
De  Bigis,  s.  56)  b  made  to  talk  about 
others  recovering  their  property — r&v 
&AA»K  KOfu(ofi4p»p  rds  obaias.  My 
statement  in  the  text,  reconciles  these 
two.  The  young  Alkibiad6s  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  people  had  passed  a  vote 


prudeht  to  live  afterwards  out  of  Attica 
(Lysias  cont  Andokid.  Or.  vi.  s.  46), 
though  he  would  have  been  legally  pro- 
tected by  the  amnesty. 

*  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  s.  94.  M^i;- 
Tos  S*  aZ  oUroal  iarfiyaytp  M  r&p 
rpidicoyra  A4opra^  &s  Hfitis  imyrts  trrt, 
Kcd  iiir40aptp  tK^Tpos  ixpiros,  .  .  .  Mf- 
\rirop  roipvp  ro7s  ireutrl  rots  rov  A4opros 
obK  (<m  ^pov  .Zi^KtiPt  8ri  rots  p6fwis 
Sc?  XPV^^^  ^^  EuicXc(8ov  dpxopros' 
^ircl  &s  7*  otfK  dvfiyaytPf  o&J*  cdtrhs 
dyriX^TCi. 
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on  the  former,  burying  the  past  in  an  indiscriminate  anmesty, 
and  anxious  only  for  the  future  harmonious  march  of  the 
renovated  and  all-comprehensive  democracy.  We  see  the  sen- 
timent of  commonwealth  in  the  Demos,  twice  contrasted  with 
the  sentiment  of  faction  in  an  ascendent  oligarchy ;  ^  twice 
triumphant  over  the  strongest  counter-motives,  over  the  most 
bitter  recollections  of  wrongful  murder  and  spoliation,  over 
all  that  passionate  rush  of  reactionary  appetite  which  charac- 
terises the  moment  of  political  restoration.  "  Bloody  will  be 
the  reign  of  that  king  who  comes  back  to  his  kingdom  from 
exile" — says  the  Latin  poet:  bloody  indeed  had  been  the 
rule  of  Kritias  and  those  oligarchs  who  had  just  come  back 
from  exile :  "  harsh  is  a  Demos  (observes  iEschylus)  which 
has  just  got  clear  of  misery."*  But  the  Athenian  Demos,  on 
coming  back  from  Peiraeus,  exhibited  the  rare  phaenomenon 
of  a  restoration  after  cruel  wrong  suffered,  sacrificing  all  the 
strong  impulse  of  retaliation  to  a  generous  and  deliberate 
regard  for  the  future  march  of  the  commonwealth.  Thucydides 
remarks  that  the  moderation  of  political  antipathy  which  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  after  the  victory  of  the  people  over  the  Four 
Hundred,  was  the  main  cause  which  revived  Athens  from  her 
great  public  depression  and  danger.^  Much  more  forcibly  does 
this  remark  apply  to  the  restoration  after  the  Thirty,  when 
the  public  condition  of  Athens  was  at  the  lowest  depth  of 
abasement,  from  which  nothing  could  have  rescued  her  except 
such  exemplary  wisdom  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  her 
victorious  Demos.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have  enabled 
her  to  accomplish  that  partial  resurrection — into  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  single  state,  though  shorn  of  her  im- 
perial power — which  will  furnish  material  for  the  subsequent 
portion  of  our  history. 

While  we  note  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  Athenian 
Care  of  the  pcoplc  to  forgct  that  which  could  not  be  remembered 
JJeli^c**  without  ruin  to  the  future  march  of  the  democracy — 
!lf*i,rwaS  we  must  at  the  same  time  observe  that  which  they 
property.      ^^^j^  spccial  pains  to  preserve  from  being  forgotten. 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  39,    9rjfiov,  ^^fiiraw  &ifo/xd<r€tu,  iXtyapx^ntf  di,  fi4pof. 

*  i^chylus,  Sept.  ad  Thebas,  v.  X047. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  97. 
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They  formally  recognized  all  the  adjudged  cases  and  all  the 
rights  of  property  as  existing  under  the  democracy  anterior  to 
the  Thirty.  "You  pronounced,  fellow-citizens  (says  Ando- 
kidds),  that  all  the  judicial  verdicts  and  all  the  decisions  of 
arbitrators  passed  under  the  democracy  should  remain  valid  ; 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  abolition  of  debts,  no  reversal 
of  private  rights,  but  that  every  man  might  have  the  means  of 
enforcing  contracts  due  to  him  by  others."  *  If  the  Athenian 
people  had  been  animated  by  that  avidity  to  despoil  the  rich, 
and  that  subjection  to  the  passion  of  the  moment,  which  Mr. 
Mitford  imputes  to  them  in  so  many  chapters  of  his  history — 
neither  motive  nor  opportunity  was  now  wanting  for  wholesale 
confiscation ;  of  which  the  rich  themselves,  during  the  dominion 
of  the  Thirty,  had  set  abundant  example.  The  amnesty  as  to 
political  wrong,  and  the  indelible  memory  as  to  the  rights 
of  property,  stand  alike  conspicuous  as  evidences  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Athenian  Demos. 

If  we  wanted  any  farther  proof  of  their  capacity  of  taking 
the  largest  and  soundest  views  on  a  difficult  political  Repayment 
situation,  we  should  find  it  in  another  of  their  mea-  dawnonians. 
sures  at  this  critical  period.  The  Ten  who  had  succeeded  to 
oligarchical  presidency  of  Athens  after  the  death  of  Kritias 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  had  borrowed  from  Sparta 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  war  on  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus.  After  the  peace,  it  was 
necessary  that  such  sum  should  be  repaid,  and  some  persons 
proposed  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  property  of  those 
individuals  and  that  party  who  had  borrowed  the  money. 
The  apparent  equity  of  the  proposition  was  doubtless  felt 
with  peculiar  force  at  a  time  when  the  public  treasury  was  in 
the  extreme  of  poverty.  But  nevertheless  both  the  demo- 
cratical  leaders  and  the  people  decidedly  opposed  it,  resolving 
to  recogfnize  the  debt  as  a  public  charge  ;  in  which  capacity  it 
was  afterwards  liquidated,  after  some  delay  arising  from  an 
unsupplied  treasury.^ 

'  Andokid6s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  88.    T^s     9ikoi  ydvoivro^  itWh  rw   lUmv  trvfifio- 


fiJkv   Sixas,   if    iyBp^s,    koX    riis    Ziairas 
^woffiaart  icuplas  that,  iirSacu  4v  Srifio- 

fiilTt  XP*^"  &iroicoiral  cTci^  M^<  86ccu  &yd- 


Xcuav  al  Tpd^tis  «7ck. 

•  Isokrates,  Areopagit  Or.  vii.  s.  77; 
Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  c  5,  p.  46a 
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All  that  was  required  from  the  Horsemen  or  Knights  who 
The  Horse-    had  been  active  in  the  service  of  the  Thirty,  was  that 
Knights.       they  should  repay  the  sums  which  had  been  advanced 
to  them  by  the  latter  as  outfit   Such  advance  to  the  Horsemen, 
subject  to  subsequent  repayment,  and  seemingly  distinct  from 
the  regular  military  pay — appears  to  have  been  customary 
practice  under  the  previous  democracy ;  *  but  we  may  easily 
believe  that  the  Thirty  had  carried  it  to  an  abusive  excess,  in 
their  anxiety  to  enlist  or  stimulate  partisans — when  we  re- 
collect that  they  resorted  to  means  more  nefarious  for  the 
same  end.     There  were  of  course  great  individual  differences 
among  these  Knights,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  each  had  lent 
himself  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  oligarchy.     Even  the  most 
guilty  of  them  were  not  molested,  and  they  were  sent  four 
years  afterwards  to  serve  with  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  at  a  time 
\vhen  the  Lacedaemonians  required  from  Athens  a  contingent 
of  cavalry ;  *  the  Demos  being  well-pleased  to  be   able  to 
provide  for  them  an   honourable  foreigfn   service.     But  the 
general  body  of  Knights  suffered  so  little  disadvantage  from 
the  recollection  of  the  Thirty,  that  many  of  them  in  after-days 
became  senators,  generals,  hipparchs,  and  occupants  of  other 
considerable  posts  in  the  state.^ 

Although  the  decree  of  Tisamenus — prescribing  a  revision 
Revision  of    of  the  laws  without  delay,  and  directing  that  the  laws 

trie  1aw&^^ 

Nikomachus.  whcn  SO  rcviscd  should  be  posted  up  for  public  view, 
to  form  the  sole  and  exclusive  guide  of  the  Dikasteries — had 
been  passed  immediately  after  the  return  from  Peiraeus  and 


*  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  s. 
6-8.  1  accept  substantially  the  explana- 
tion which  Harpokration  and  Pnotius 
give  of  the  word  Kordirrcuns,  in  spite  of 
the  objections  taken  to  it  by  M.  Boeckh, 
which  appear  to  me  not  founded  upon 
any  ad^uate  ground.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Reiske  is  right  in  distinguish- 
ing KardffTcuris  from  the  pay — fua66s. 

See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
b.  ii.  sect.  19,  p.  250.     In  the  Appendix 


with  any  certainty  concerning  it:  see 
the  Staatshaush.  der  Athener,  Appendix, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,4. 

•  Lysias,  Or.  xvL  pro  Mantitheo, 
s.  9,  10;  Lysias,  cont  Evandr.  Or.  xxvL 
s.  21-25. 

We  see  from  this  latter  oration  (s.  26) 
that  Thrasybulus  helped  some  of  the 
chief  persons,  who  had  been  in  the  city 
and  had  resisted  the  return  of  the  exiles, 


to  this  work  (which  is  not  translated  1  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  the  Doki- 
into  English  along  with  the  work  itself)  !  masy  (or  examination  into  character, 
he  farther  gives  the  Fragment  of  an  1  previously  to  being  admitted  to  take 
Inscription  which  he  considers  to  bear  1  possession  of  any  office,  to  which  a  man 
upon  this  resiunption  of  Kardarcuris  from  I  had  been  either  elected  or  drawn  by  lot) 
the  Horsemen  or  Knights  after  the  -  in  after-years.  He  spoke  in  favour  of 
Thirty.  But  the  Fragment  is  so  very  Evander,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
imperfect,  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  [  be  accepted  as  King-Archon. 
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the  confirmation  of  the  amnesty,  yet  it  appears  that  con- 
siderable delay  took  place  before  such  enactment  was  carried 
into  full  effect  A  person  named  Nikomachus,  being  charged 
with  the  duty,  stands  accused  of  having  performed  it  tardily 
as  well  as  corruptly.  He  as  well  as  Tisamenus  *  was  a  scribe 
or  secretary ;  under  which  name  were  included  a  class  of  paid 
officers,  highly  important  in  the  detail  of  business  at  Athens, 
though  seemingly  men  of  low  birth,  and  looked  upon  as  filling 
a  subordinate  station,  open  to  sneers  from  unfriendly  orators. 
The  boards,  the  magistrates,  and  the  public  bodies  were  so 
frequently  changed  at  Athens,  that  the  continuity  of  public 
business  could  only  have  been  maintained  by  paid  secretaries  of 
this  character,  who  devoted  themselves  constantly  to  the  duty.^ 
Nikomachus  had  been  named,  during  the  democracy  anterior 
to  the  Thirty,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  fair  transcript, 
and  of  posting  up  afresh  (probably  in  clearer  characters  and 
in  a  place  more  convenient  for  public  view)  the  old  laws  of 
Solon.  We  can  well  understand  that  the  renovated  demo- 
cratical  feeling — ^which  burst  out  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  dictated  the  vehement  psephism  of  Demo- 
phantus — might  naturally  also  produce  such  a  commission  as 
this,  for  which  Nikomachus,  both  as  one  of  the  public  scribes 
or  secretaries,  and  as  an  able  speaker,^  was  a  suitable  person. 
His  accuser  (for  whom  Lysias  composed  his  thirtieth  oration 
now  remaining)  denounces  him  as  having  not  only  designedly 
lingered  in  the  business,  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the 
period  of  remuneration — but  even  as  having  corruptly  tam- 
pered with  the  old  laws,  by  new  interpolations  as  well  as  by 
omissions.  How  far  such  charges  may  have  been  merited, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  even  assuming  Nikomachus 


'  I  presume  confidently  that  Tisamenus 
the  scribe,  mentioned  in  Lysias  cont. 
Nikomach.  s.  37,  is  the  same  person 
as  Tisamenus  named  in  Andokid^  de 
Mysteriis  (s.  83)  as  the  proposer  of  the 
memorable  psephism. 

•  See  M.  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  b.  ii.  c  8,  p.  186,  Eng.  Tr.,  for 
a  summary  of  all  that  is  known  respect* 
ing  these  ypafifjMrus  or  secretaries. 

The  expression  in  Lysias  cont.  Niko- 
mach. s.  30 — Sri  i^KoypaiJLfMTtvffcu  obK  ^(c- 
or  I  HU  rhy  ainhp  tJ  &px$  "H*  «wTp — is  cor- 
rectly explained  by  M.  Boeckh  as  having 


a  very  restricted  meaning,  and  as  only 
applying  to  two  successive  years.  And 
I  think  we  may  doubt  whether  in  prac- 
tice it  was  rigidly  adhered  to  ;  though  it 
is  possible  to  suppose  that  these  secre- 
tanes  alternated  among  themselves  from 
one  board  or  office  to  another.  Their 
great  usefulness  consisted  in  the  fact, 
that  they  were  constantly  in  the  service, 
and  thus  kept  up  the  continuous  march 
of  the  details. 

'  Lysias,   Or.  xxx.  cont  Nikomach. 
s.  32. 
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to  have  been  both  honest  and  diligent,  he  would  find  no  small 
difficulty  in  properly  discharging  his  duty  of  Anagrapheus  ^ 
or  "  Writer-up  "  of  all  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  from  Solon 
downward.  Both  the  phraseology  of  these  old  laws  and  the 
alphabet  in  which  they  were  written,  were  in  many  cases 
antiquated  and  obsolete;*  while  there  were  doubtless  also 
cases  in  which  one  law  was  at  variance,  wholly  or  partially, 
with  another.  Now  such  contradictions  and  archaisms  would 
be  likely  to  prove  offensive,  if  set  up  in  a  fresh  place  and  with 
clean,  new  characters  ;  yet  Nikomachus  had  no  authority  to 
make  the  smallest  alteration,  and  might  naturally  therefore 
be  tardy  in  a  commission  which  did  not  promise  much  credit 
to  him  in  its  result. 

These  remarks  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  of  a  fresh 
Adoption       collection  and  publication  (if  we  may  use  that  word) 

of  the  fuller         /.,,  it*  /-i*  i  .  ^     t 

Ionic  of  the  laws,  had  been  felt  pnor  to  the  time  of  the 

place  of'  Thirty.  But  such  a  project  could  hardly  be  realised 
Atdc,  for  without  at  the  same  time  revising  the  laws,  as  a  body, 
tiieUws.  removing  all  flagrant  contradictions,  and  rectifying 
what  might  glaringly  displease  the  age  either  in  substance  or 
in  style.  Now  the  psephism  of  Tisamenus,  one  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  renewed  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  both 
prescribed  such  revision  and  set  in  motion  a  revising  body  ; 
but  an  additional  decree  was  now  proposed  and  carried  by 
Archinus,  relative  to  the  alphabet  in  which  the  revised  laws 
should  be  drawn  up.  The  Ionic  alphabet — that  is,  the  full 
Greek  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  as  now  written  and 
printed — had  been  in  use  at  Athens  universally,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  apparently  for  two  generations  ;  but  from 
tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  custom,  the  laws  liad  still 
continued  to  be  consigned  to  writing  in  the  old  Attic  alphabet 
of  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  letters.  It  was  now  ordained  that 
this  scanty  alphabet  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the 
revised  laws,  as  well  as  all  future  public  acts,  should  be  written 
up  in  the  full  Ionic  alphabet.^ 


'  Lysias,  Or.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomach. 
s.  33.  Wachsmuth  calls  him  erroneously 
Antigrapheus  instead  of  Anagrapheus 
(Hellen.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  ix.  p.  269). 

it  seems  by  Orat  vii.  of  Lysias  (s.  20, 
36,  39)  that  Nikomachus  was  at  enmity 
with    various    persons    who    employed 


Lysias  as  their  Ic^ograph  or  speech- 
writer. 

•  Lysias,  Or.  x.  cont  Theomnest  A. 
s.  16-20. 

*  See  Taylor.  Vit.  Lysiae,  p.  53.  54 ; 
Franz,  Element  Epigraphic  Grace 
Introd.  p.  18-24. 
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Partly  through  this  important  reform,  partly  through  the 
revising  body,  partly  through  the  agency  of  Nikomachus,  ^yho 
was  still  continued  as  Anagrapheus — the  revision,  inscription, 
and  publication  of  the  laws  in  their  new  alphabet  was  at 
length  completed.  But  it  seems  to  have  taken  two  years  to 
perform — or  at  least  two  years  elapsed  before  Nikomachus 
went  through  his  trial  of  accountability.*  He  appears  to  have 
made  various  new  propositions  of  his  own,  which  were  among 
those  adopted  by  the  Nomothetae :  for  these  his  accuser 
attacks  him,  on  the  trial  of  accountability,  as  well  as  on  the 
still  graver  allegation  of  having  corruptly  falsified  the  decisions 
of  that  body — writing  up  what  they  had  not  sanctioned,  or 
suppressing  that  which  they  had  sanctioned.* 

The  archonship  of  Eukleid^s,  succeeding  immediately  to 
the  Anarchy,  (as  the  archonship  of  Pythod6rus,  or  Memorable 
the  period  of  the  Thirty,  was  denominated,)  became  SS^lrchon- 
thus  a  cardinal  point  or  epoch  in  Athenian  history.  EilEiddg*. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  laws  came  forth  out  of  hytiL? 
this  revision  considerably  modified,  though  unhappily  we 
possess  no  particulars  on  the  subject.  We  learn  that  the 
political  franchise  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Aristophon,  so 
far  restricted  for  the  future,  that  no  person  could  be  a  citizen 
by  birth  except  the  son  of  citizen  parents  on  both  sides  ; 
whereas  previously,  it  had  been  sufficient  if  the  father  alone 
was  a  citizen.^  The  rhetor  Lysias,  by  station  a  metic,  had 
not  only  suffered  great  loss,  narrowly  escaping  death  from  the 
Thirty  (who  actually  put  to  death  his  brother  Polemarchus) 
— ^but  had  contributed  a  large  sum  to  assist  the  armed  efforts 
of  the  exiles  under  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus.  As  a  reward 
and  compensation  for  such  antecedents,  the  latter  proposed 
that  the  franchise  of  citizen  should  be  conferred  upon  him  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  this  decree,  though  adopted  by  the 
people,  was  afterwards  indicted  by  Archinus  as  illegal  or 
informal,  and  cancelled.     Lysias,   thus   disappointed  of  the 


*  Lysias  cont.  NUcom.  s.  3.  His  em- 
plo3rinenthad  lasted  six  years  altogether: 
tour  years  before  the  Thirty — two  years 
after  them — s.  7.  At  least  this  seems 
the  sense  of  the  orator. 

*  I  presmne  this  to  be  the  sense  of 
s.  21  of  the  Oration  of  Lysias  against 


him — cJ  fiitf  rSfiovs  ir^v  irtpX  r^y  Ai'o-    p.  1 307 


ypc^9i%  &c.:  also  s.  33-45— irapcuca\ov- 

The  tenor  of  the  oration,  however,  is 
unfortunately  obscure, 

•  Isaeus,  Or.  viii.  De  Kiron.  Sort 
s.  61;  Demosthen.  cont.  Eubulid.  c  10, 
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citizenship,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  Isotelte,  or 
non-freeman  on  the  best  condition,  exempt  from  the  peculiar 
burdens  upon  the  class  of  metics.* 

Such  refusal  of  citizenship  to  an  eminent  man  like  Lysias, 
Other  who  had  both  acted  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of 

aS!-*'     the    democracy,  when   combined  with    the    decree 

abolition  of  r     a     •    .        t  i_  .»*•%•  i  r 

the  Board  oi  Attstophon  above  noticed,  implies  a  degree  of 

umi^-?^  augmented  strictness  which  we  can  only  partially 

the^right'^of  explain.    It  was  not  merely  the  renewal  of  her  demo- 

ciiizcnship.  ^j.^^y  f^j.  ^j^j^j^  Athens  had  now  to  provide.     She 

had  also  to  accommodate  her  legislation  and  administration 
to  her  future  march  as  an  isolated  state,  without  empire  or 
foreign  dependencies.  For  this  purpose  material  changes 
must  have  been  required :  among  others,  we  know  that  the 
Board  of  Hellenotamiae  (originally  named  for  the  collection 
and  management  of  the  tribute  at  Delos,  but  attracting  to 
themselves  gradually  more  extended  functions,  until  they 
became  ultimately,  immediately  before  the  Thirty,  the  general 
paymasters  of  the  state)  was  discontinued,  and  such  among 
its  duties  as  did  not  pass  away  along  with  the  loss  of  the 
foreign  empire,  were  transferred  to  two  new  officers — the  trea- 
surer at  war,  and  the  manager  of  the  The6rikon,  or  religious 
festival-fund.^ 

Respecting  these  two  new  departments,  the  latter  of  which 
especially  became  so  much  extended  as  to  comprise  most  of 
the  disbursements  of  a  peace-establishment,  I  shall  speak 
more  fully  hereafter ;  at  present  I  only  notice  them  as  mani- 
festations of  the  large  change  in  Athenian  administration 
consequent  upon  the  loss  of  the  empire.  There  were  doubtless 
many  other  changes  arising  from  the  same  cause,  though  we 
do  not  know  them  in  detail ;  and  I  incline  to  number  among 
such  the  alteration  above  noticed  respecting  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. While  the  Athenian  empire  lasted,  the  citizens  of 
Athens  were  spread  over  the  iEgean  in  every  sort  of  capacity 
— as  settlers,  merchants,  navigators,  soldiers,  &c.,  which  must 
have  tended  materially  to  encourage  intermarriages  between 
them  and  the  women  of  other  Grecian  insular  states.     Indeed 


>  Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Oratt.  (Lysias)  p.  836 ;  Taylor,  Vit  Lysiae,  p.  53. 
•  See  respecting  this  change  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  li.  7,  p.  180X/7. 
Eng.  Tr. 
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we  are  even  told  that  an  express  permission  of  connubitim 
with  Athenians  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea  ^ — a 
fact  (noticed  by  Lysias)  of  some  moment  in  illustrating  the 
tendency  of  the  Athenian  empire  to  multiply  family  ties 
between  Athens  and  the  allied  cities.  Now,  according  to  the 
law  which  prevailed  before  Eukleid^s,  the  son  of  every  such 
marriage  was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen ;  an  arrangement 
at  that  time  useful  to  Athens,  as  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
her  empire — and  eminently  useful  in  a  larger  point  of  view, 
among  the  causes  of  Pan-Hellenic  sympathy.  But  when 
Athens  was  deprived  both  of  her  empire  and  her  fleet,  and 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Attica — there  no  longer  remained 
any  motive  to  continue  such  a  regulation,  so  that  the  exclusive 
city-feeling,  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind,  again  became 
predominant.  Such  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  new 
restrictive  law  proposed  by  Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus  and  the  gallant  handful  of  exiles  who  had 
first  seized  Phylfi,  received  no  larger  reward  than  Honorary 
I  coo  drachmae  for  a  common  sacrifice  and  votive  xhrasy- 
offering,  together  with  wreaths  of  olive  as  a  token  of  the  exiles. 
gratitude  from  their  countrymen.^     The  debt  which  Athens 
owed  to   Thrasybulus   was    indeed    such    as    could    not   be 
liquidated  by  money.     To  his  individual  patriotism,  in  great 
degree,  we  may  ascribe  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy, but  its  good  behaviour  when  restored.     How  different 
would  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  and  the 
conduct  of  the  people,  had  the  event  been  brought  about  by  a 
man  like  Alkibiad^s,  applying  great  abilities  principally  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  cupidity  and  power ! 

At  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  however,  Alkibiadds 
was  already  no  more.  Shortly  after  the  catastrophe  Position 
at  iEgospotami,  he  had  sought  shelter  in  the  satrapy  53kibi3&*^ 
of  Pharnabazus,  no  longer  thinking  himself  safe  from  "*'^**- 
Lacedsmonian  persecution  in  his  forts  on  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese. He  carried  with  him  a  good  deal  of  property,  though 
he  left  still  more  behind  him  in  these  forts  ;  how  acquired,  we 
do  not  know.     But  having  crossed  apparently  to  Asia  by  the 


'  Lysias,  Fragm.  Or.  xxxiv.  De  non  dissolvenda  Republica,  s.  3  —  dwh  tcvX 
Eif0oi€v<ny  iviyafilav  ivoioifitOOi  &c 

'  iEschinSs,  cont.  Ktesipbon.  c.  62,  p.  437  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Thrasybul.  c.  4. 
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BosphoruSy  he  was  plundered  by  the  Thracians  in  Bithynia, 
and  incurred  much  loss  before  he  could  reach  Phamabazus  in 
Phrygia.  Renewing  the  tie  of  personal  hospitality  which  he 
had  contracted  with  Phamabazus  four  years  before,*  he  now 
solicited  from  the  satrap  a  safe  conduct  up  to  Susa.  The 
Athenian  envoys — whom  Phamabazus,  after  his  former  pacifi- 
cation with  Alkibiadte  408  B.C,  had  engaged  to  escort  to 
Susa,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the  mandate  of  Cyrus  to 
detain  as  prisoners — were  just  now  released  from  their  three 
years*  detention,  and  enabled  to  come  down  to  the  Propon- 
tis  ;^  and  Alkibiad^s,  by  whom  this  mission  had  originally 
been  projected,  tried  to  prevail  on  the  satrap  to  perform  the 
promise  which  he  had  originally  gfiven,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  fulfil.  The  hopes  of  the  sanguine  exile,  reverting  back  to 
the  history  of  Themistokl^,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  same 
success  at  Susa  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter ;  nor 
was  the  design  impracticable,  to  one  whose  ability  was  uni- 
versally renowned,  and  who  had  already  acted  as  minister  to 
Tissaphem^s. 

The  court  of  Susa  was  at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  position. 
King  Darius  Nothus,  having  recently  died,  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ;' 
but  the  younger  son  Cyms,  whom  Darius  had  sent 
for  during  his  last  illness,  tried  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  to  supplant  Artaxerxes  in  the  succession — or 
at  least  was  suspected  of  so  trying.  Being  seized 
and  about  to  be  slain,  the  queen-mother  Parysatis  prevailed 
upon  Artaxerxes  to  pardon  him,  and  send  him  again  down 
to  his  satrapy  along  the  coast  of  Ionia,  where  he  laboured 
strenuously,  though  secretly,  to  acquire  the  means  of  de- 
throning his  brother ;  a  memorable  attempt,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter.  But  his  schemes,  though  carefully 
masked,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Alkibiad^,  who 
wished  to  make  a  merit  of  revealing  them  at  Susa,  and  to 
become  the  instmment  of  defeating  them.  He  communicated 
his  suspicions  as  well  as  his  purpose  to  Phamabazus ;  whom 
he  tried  to  awaken  by  alarm  of  danger  to  the  empire,  in  order 


Artaxerxes 
Mnemon 
the  new 
king  of 
Persia. 
Plans  of 
Cyrus— 
Alkibiadls 
wishes  to 
reveal  them 
at  Susa. 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  3,  12.  r6p  re 
lawhv  Hpieow  koX  tSl^  dWiXots  Tlffrtis 
iirounhno. 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  t  4,  7. 
'  Xenoph.  A  nab.  L  I;  Diodor.  xxiL 
108. 
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that  he  might  thus  get  himself  forwarded  to  Susa  as  informant 
and  auxiliary. 

Phamabazus  was  already  jealous  and  unfriendly  in  spirit 
towards  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians  (of  which  ^h^  l^c^- 
we  shall  soon  see  plain  evidence)  —  and  perhaps  ^^"uy* 
towards  Cyrus  also,  since  such  were  the  habitual  JJ^i^^™* 
relations  of  neighbouring  satraps  in  the  Persian  em-  S*SitwS*" 
pire.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cyrus  were  now  '**  ^^^ 
all  powerful  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  so  that  he  probably  did  not 
dare  to  exasperate  them,  by  identifying  himself  with  a  mission 
so  hostile,  and  an  enemy  so  dangerous,  to  both.  Accordingly 
he  refused  compliance  with  the  request  of  Alkibiad6s ;  grant- 
ing him  nevertheless  permission  to  live  in  Phrygia,  and  even 
assigning  to  him  a  revenue.  But  the  objects  at  which  the 
exile  was  aiming  soon  became  more  or  less  fully  divulged,  to 
those  against  whom  they  were  intended.  His  restless  cha- 
racter, enterprise,  and  capacity,  were  so  well  known  as  to  raise 
exaggerated  fears  as  wqll  as  exaggerated  hopes.  Not  merely 
Cyrus — ^but  the  Lacedaemonians,  closely  allied  with  Cyrus — 
and  the  Dekarchies,  whom  Lysander  had  set  up  in  the  Asiatic 
Grecian  cities,  and  who  held  their  power  only  through  Lace- 
daemonian, support — all  were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Alkibiad^  again  in  action  and  command,  amidst  so  many 
unsettled  elements.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  exiles  whom 
these  Dekarchies  had  banished,  and  the  disaffected  citizens 
who  remained  at  home  under  their  government  in  fear  of 
banishment  or  death,  kept  up  correspondence  with  him,  and 
looked  to  him  as  a  probable  liberator.  Moreover  the  Spartan 
king  Agis  still  retained  the  same  personal  antipathy  against 
him,  which  had  already  (some  years  before)  procured  the 
order  to  be  despatched,  from  Sparta  to  Asia,  to  assassinate 
him.  Here  are  elements  enough,  of  hostility,  vengeance,  and 
apprehension,  afloat  against  Alkibiadfis — without  believing 
the  story  of  Plutarch,  that  Kritias  and  the  Thirty  sent  to 
apprise  Lysander  that  the  oligarchy  at  Athens  could  not 
stand,  so  long  as  Alkibiadfis  was  alive.  The  truth  is,  that 
though  the  Thirty  had  included  him  in  the  list  of  exiles,*  they 
had  much  less  to  dread  from  his  assaults  or  plots,  in  Attica, 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  42;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  46. 
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than  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  in  the  cities  of  Asia.  More- 
over his  name  was  not  popular  even  among  the  Athenian 
democrats,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  when  we  come  to  recount 
the  trial  of  Sokrates.  Probably  therefore  the  alleged  inter- 
vention of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  to  procure  the  murder  of 
Alkibiad^s,  is  a  fiction  of  the  subsequent  encomiasts  of  the 
latter  at  Athens,  in  order  to  create  for  him  claims  to  esteem 
as  a  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  with  the  democracy. 

A  special  despatch  (or  Skytal^)  was  sent  out  by  the 
Assassina-  Spartan  authorities  to  Lysander  in  Asia,  enjoining 
biadSsWor-  him  to  procure  that  Alkibiadds  should  be  put  to 
naWus.  death.  Accordingly  Lysander  communicated  this 
order  to  Pharnabazus,  within  whose  satrapy  Alkibiad^s  was 
residing,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  put  in  execution. 
The  whole  character  of  Pharnabazus  shows  that  he  would  not 
perpetrate  such  a  deed,  towards  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  ties  of  hospitality,  without  sincere  reluctance  and 
great  pressure  from  without ;  especially  as  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  connive  underhand  at  the  escape  of  tlie 
intended  victim.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that  it  was  Cyrus, 
who,  informed  of  the  revelations  contemplated  by  Alkibiad^ 
enforced  the  requisition  of  Lysander ;  and  that  the  joint 
demand  of  the  two  was  too  formidable  even  to  be  evaded, 
much  less  openly  disobeyed.  Accordingly  Pharnabazus  des- 
patched his  brother  Magaeus  and  his  uncle  Sisamithres,  with 
a  band  of  armed  men,  to  assassinate  Alkibiad^s  in  the  Phry- 
gian village  where  he  was  residing.  These  men,  not  daring 
to  force  their  way  into  his  house,  surrounded  it  and  set  it 
on  fire.  Yet  Alkibiad^s,  having  contrived  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  rushed  out  upon  his  assailants  with  a  dagger  in  his 
right-hand,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  round  his  left  to  serve  as  a 
shield.  None  of  them  dared  to  come  near  him ;  but  they 
poured  upon  him  showers  of  darts  and  arrows  until  he  perished, 
undefended  as  he  was  either  by  shield  or  by  armour.  A 
female  companion  with  whom  he  lived — Timandra — wrapped 
up  his  body  in  garments  of  her  own,  and  performed  towards 
it  all  the  last  affectionate  solemnities.^ 


*  I  put  together  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  probable  account  of  the  death 
of  Alkibiad^s  from  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c. 


381  39;  Diodorus,  xiv.  11  (who  cites 
Ephorus,  compare  Ephor.  Fragm.  126, 
ed.  Didot) ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Alkibiad. 
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Such  was  the  deed  which  Cyrus  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
did  not  scruple  to  enjoin,  nor  the  uncle  and  brother  character  of 
of  a  Persian  satrap  to  execute ;  and  by  which  this  ^^""^"'^^• 
celebrated  Athenian  perished  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  fifty.  Had  he  lived,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  again 
have  played  some  conspicuous  part — for  neither  his  temper 
nor  his  abilities  would  have  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the 
shade — but  whether  to  the  advantage  of  Athens  or  not  is 
more  questionable.  Certain  it  is,  that  taking  his  life  through- 
out, the  good  which  he  did  to  her  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
far  greater  evil.  Of  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition,  he 
was  more  the  cause  than  any  other  individual ;  though  that 
enterprise  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
any  individual :  it  emanated  rather  from  a  national  impulse. 
Having  first,  as  a  counsellor,  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man  to  plunge  the  Athenians  into  this  imprudent  adventure, 
he  next,  as  an  exile,  contributed  more  than  any  other  man 
(except  Nikias)  to  turn  that  adventure  into  ruin,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it  into  still  greater  ruin.  Without  him,  Gylippus 
would  not  have  been  sent  to  Syracuse — Dekeleia  would  not 
have  been  fortified — Chios  and  Miletus  would  not  have  re- 
volted— the  oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred 
would  not  have  been  originated.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  his 
first  three  years  of  political  action  as  Athenian  leader,  in  a 
speculation  peculiarly  his  own — the  alliance  with  Argos,  and 
the  campaigns  in  Peloponnesus — proved  in  any  way  advan- 
tageous to  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  by  playing  an 
offensive  game  where  he  had  hardly  sufficient  force  for  a 
defensive,  he  enabled  the  Lacedaemonians  completely  to  re- 
cover their  injured  reputation  and  ascendency  through  the 
important  victory  of  Mantineia.  The  period  of  his  life  really 
serviceable  to  his  country,  and  really  glorious  to  himself,  was 
that  of  three  years  ending  with  his  return  to  Athens  in 
407  B.C.  The  results  of  these  three  years  of  success  were 
frustrated  by  the  unexpected  coming  down  of  Cyrus  as  satrap : 
but  just  at  the  moment  when  it  behoved  Alkibiad^s  to  put 


c.  10 ;  Justin,  v.  8  j  Isokrat6s,  Or.  xvL 
De  Bigis,  s.  50. 

There  were  evidently  different  stories, 
about  the  antecedent  causes  and  circum- 
stances, among  which  a  selection  must 


be  made.  The  extreme  perfidy  ascribed 
by  Ephorus  to  Phamabazus  appears  to 
me  not  at  all  in  the  character  of  that 
satrap. 
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forth  a  higher  measure  of  excellence,  in  order  to  realise  his 
own  promises  in  the  face  of  this  new  obstacle — at  that  critical 
moment  we  find  him  spoiled  by  the  unexpected  welcome 
which  had  recently  greeted  him  at  Athens,  and  falling  miser- 
ably short  even  of  the  former  merit  whereby  that  welcome 
had  been  earned. 

If  from  his  achievements  we  turn  to  his  dispositions,  his 
ends,  and  his  means — there  are  few  characters  in  Grecian 
history  who  present  so  little  to  esteem,  whether  we  look  at 
him  as  a  public  or  as  a  private  man.  His  ends  are  those  of 
exorbitant  ambition  and  vanity ;  his  means  rapacious  as  well 
as  reckless,  from  his  first  dealing  with  Sparta  and  the  Spartan 
envoys,  down  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  manoeuvres  whereby 
his  political  enemies  first  procured  his  exile  were  indeed  base 
and  guilty  in  a  high  degree.  But  we  must  recollect  that  if 
his  enemies  were  more  numerous  and  violent  than  those  of 
any  other  politician  in  Athens,  the  generating  seed  was  sown 
by  his  own  overweening  insolence,  and  contempt  of  restraints, 
legal  as  well  as  social 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  once  defeated  either  by 
land  or  sea.  In  courage,  in  ability,  in  enterprise,  in  power 
of  dealing  with  new  men  and  new  situations,  he  was  never 
wanting;  qualities,  which,  combined  with  his  high  birth, 
wealth,  and  personal  accomplishments,  sufficed  to  render  him 
for  the  time  the  first  man  in  every  successive  party  which  he 
espoused — Athenian,  Spartan,  or  Persian — oligarchical  or 
democratical.  But  to  none  of  them  did  he  ever  inspire  any 
lasting  confidence;  all  successively  threw  him  off.  On  the 
whole,  we  shall  find  few  men  in  whom  eminent. capacities  for 
action  and  command  are  so  thoroughly  marred  by  an  assem- 
blage of  bad  moral  qualities  as  Alkibiadfis.* 


*  Cornelius  Nepos  says  (Alcib.  c.  Ii) 
of  Alkibiades — **Hunc  infamatum  a 
plerisque  tres  gravissimi  historici  sum- 
mis  laudibus  extulenint  i  Thucydides  qui 
ejusdemaetatis  fuit;  Theopompus,  qui  fuit 
post  aliquando  natus*  ;*  et  Timseus :  qui 
quidem  duo  maledicentissimi,  nescio  quo 
modo,  in  iUo  imo  laudando  conscierunt." 

We  have  no  means  of  appreciating 
what    was   said  by  Theopompus   and 


biadSs — nothing  beyond;  and  he  had 
good  reason  for  doing  so.  His  picture  of 
the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  AIki* 
biades  is  the  reverse  of  eulogy. 

'The  Oration  xvL  of  Isokrat^  De 
Bigis,  spoken  by  the  son  of  Alkibiad^ 
goes  into  a  laboured  panegyric  of  bis 
rather*s  character,  but  is  prodigiously 
inaccurate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
facts  stated  in  Thucydid^  and  Xeno- 


Timjcus.  But  as  to  Thucydides,  it  is  to  |  phon.  But  he  is  justified  in  saying- 
be  recollected  that  he  extols  only  the  o&9nrorc  rov  mrphs  ijyovfUpov  rp^wtuv 
capacity  and  warlike  enterprise  of  Alki-  '  ^ftrnv  f<miffay  o*  wo\4/juoi  (s.  23). 
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APPENDIX 

IN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE   PLAN  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  THE  OPERATIONS 

DURING   THE   ATHENIAN   SIEGE. 

In  the  description  given  of  this  meniorable  event  by  Thucydid^s,  there  is  a  good 
deal  which  is  only  briefly  and  imperiectly  explained.  He  certainly  has  left  us 
various  difficulties,  in  the  solution  of  which  we  cannot  advance  beyond  conjecture 
more  or  less  plausible ;  but  there  are  some  which  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  than  has  yet  been  offered. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  an  Appendix  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Thucydid^s 
(p.  265  s^.),  together  with  two  Plans,  has  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  elucidation 
of  these  difficulties :  also  Colonel  Leake,  in  his  valuable  remarks  on  the  Topography 
of  Syracuse  (the  perusal  of  which,  prior  to  their  appearance  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  I  owe  to  his  politeness);  Serra  di  Falco,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Antichit4  di  Sicilia ;  and  Saverio  Cavallari  (the  architect  employed 
in  1839,  in  the  examination  and  excavation  of  the  ground  which  furnished  materials 
for  the  work  of  Serra  di  Falco)  in  a  separate  pamphlet — Zur  Topographic  von  Syrakus 
— printed  in  the  Gottinger  Studien  for  1845,  ^^^  afterwards  reprinted  at  Gottingen. 
With  all  the  aid  derived  from  these  comments,  I  arrive  at  conclusions  on  some 
points  different  from  all  of  them,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  shortly  to  state — 
keeping  closely  and  exclusively  to  Thucydides  and  the  Athenian  siege,  and  not  pro- 
fessing to  meddle  with  Syracuse  as  it  stood  afterwards. 

The  excavations  of  M.  Cavallari  (in  1839)  determined  one  point  of  some 
importance  which  was  not  before  known ;  the  situation  and  direction  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  outer  city  or  Achradina.  This  wall  is  not  marked  on  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Arnold  nor  alluded  to  in  his  Remarks :  but  it  appears  in  that  of  Colonel 
Leake  and  in  Serra  di  Falco  as  well  as  in  Cavallari ;  and  will  be  found  noted  in 
the  Plan  hereunto  annexed. 

Respecting  Achradina,  Colonel  Leake  remarks  (p.  7) — "That  it  was  distinctly 
divided  by  nature  into  an  upper  portion  to  the  north-east,  adjacent  to  the  outer 
sea — and  a  lower  in  the  opposite  direction,  adjacent  to  the  two  harbours  of 
Syracuse."  Now  M.  Cavallari,  in  his  Dissertation  (p.  15  seg,),  offers  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  the  wall  just  indicated  enclosed  only  the  former  of  these  two 
portions;  that  it  did  not  reach  from  the  outer  sea  across  to  the  Great  Harbour,  but 
turned  eastward  by  the  great  stone-quarries  of  the  Capucines  and  Novanteris, 
leaving  the  "lower  portion  adjacent  to  the  two  harbours,"  open  and  unfortified. 
The  inner  and  the  outer  city  (Ortygia  and  Achradina)  were  thus  at  this  time  detached 
from  each  other,  each  having  its  own  separate  fortification,  and  not  included 
within  any  common  wall.  They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  this  inter- 
mediate low  groimd,  which  is  even  now  iiill  of  tombs,  and  exhibits  an  extensive 
Nekropolis.  We  know  that  it  was  the  habit,  almost  universal,  among  the  Greeks, 
to  bury  their  dead  close  to  the  town,  but  without  the  walls :  Colonel  Leake's 
remarks  (p.  6)  tend  much  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  burial-place  of  the  inner  and 
outer  city  of  Syracuse  must  originally  have  been  without  the  walls  of  both;  though 
be  seems  not   to  have  been  acquainted  with   M.  Cavallari*s  Dissertation,  and 
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conceives  the  original  western  wall  of  Achradina  as  reaching  across  all  the  way  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  As  far  as  we  can  trust  the  language  of  Diodorus,  which  is 
certainly  loose,  he  describes  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina  as  com- 
pletely distinct,  during  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gelonian  dynasty — rris  v6\€W5  KvrtXdfiomo  t^p  tc  *Axpo^^^  «o2  t^^  N^«r* 
iifi^or€p«ff¥  rmy  r6wm¥  roOrmp  ix^f^^nf  Vitw  rtlxos,  koXms  K9T€aic€vairfi4wow  (xL  73)* 
Here  Diodorus  seems  to  conceive  Achradina  and  Ortygia  as  constituting  only  a 
part  of  Syracuse ;  which  was  certainly  true  from  and  after  the  time  of  the  despot 
Dionysius,  but  was  not  true  either  at  the  time  which  immediately  followed  the 
Gelonian  dynasty,  or  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  si^e. 

That  Ortygia  and  Achradina  must  originally  have  joined,  and  must  have  been 
from  the  first  included  in  one  common  fortification,  has  been  assumed  without  any 
positive  proof,  because  it  seemed  natural.  But  this  presumption  is  outweighed  by 
the  fact  that  the  ground  between  the  two  constitutes  the  Nekropolis,  which  thus 
raises  a  stronger  counter-presumption  that  that  ground  could  not  originally  have 
been  included  within  the  fortifications. 

If  the  inner  and  the  outer  dty  were  originally  separate  towns  and  separate  forti- 
fications, did  they  ever  become  united,  and  at  what  time  ?    In  my  fourth  volume 
(ch.  xliii.  pp.  301-323)  I  expressed  myself  inaccurately  on  this  subject,  being  then 
unacquainted  with  the  remarks  either  of  Colonel  Leake  or  M.  CavallarL     I  said  - 
that  in  the  pacification  which  succeeded  after  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  conse- 
quent on  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  '*  we  may  assume  as  certain,  that 
the  separate  fortifications  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina  were  abolished,  and  that  from 
henceforward  there  was  only  one  fortified  city,  until  the  time  of  the  despot 
Dionysius,  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards."    I  now  believe  that  they  remained 
separate  at  the  time  when  Nikias  first  arrived  in  Sicily.    But  I  cannot  go  along 
with  M.  Cavallari  in  thinking  that  they  continued  so  permanently,  even  throughout 
xmd  after  the  Athenian  siege.    It  seems  clear  to  me  that  during  that  siege,  they 
must  have  been  covered  by  a  conmion  fortification — the  new  wall  built  by  the 
Syracusans  after  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily.     The  feelings  of  the  Greeks  about 
the  propriety  of  burial  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  could  not  but  give  way 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting   themselves  against  a  besieging  enemy;  and  this 
necessity  was  first  presented  to  them  by  the  prospect  of  a  siege  from  Athens. 
Having  once  become  familiar  with  the  protection  of  one  conmion  wall,  reaching 
from  sea  to  harbour  all  across,  and  covering  both  inner  and  outer  city,  they  were 
not  likely  to  forego  it  afterwards. 

We  may  thus  lay  it  down  that  when  Nikias  first  threatened  Syracuse,  and  when 
the  first  battle  was  fought  near  the  Olympieion  (October  415  B.C.), — the  two  towns 
of  which  Syracuse  was  composed  were  still  distinct  and  separately  fortified. 
Assuming  Nikias  to  land  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  to  gain  a  victory  rendering 
him  master  of  the  field,  he  would  be  able  to  occupy  the  open  space  between  them, 
to  cut  them  off  from  each  other,  and  to  blodcade  both  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  ;  either  separately  by  distinct  walls — or  jointly  by  one  blockading  wall 
running  across  from  sea  to  sea  westward  of  the  wall  of  Achradina,  but  eastward 
of  the  Temenites. 

As  soon  as  Nikias  returned  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Katana,  the  Syracusans 
busied  themselves  in  guarding  against  this  danger.  "They  built  during  the 
winter  an  outer  protecting  wall  along  the  whole  space  fronting  Epipoke,  compre- 
hending the  Temenites  within  it,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  l)e  hindered  from 
carrying  their  wall  of  circumvallation  across  any  space  smaller  than  that  which 
was  thus  cnclobcd."  'Et€(x*C<"'  '<  *<*^  oi  2ufKiit<{«rioi  i¥  ry  x^^P^'^^  ttp6s  T€  rp  r<{Ac«, 
rhv  Tffi€i/irriv  ivrhs  tfonjffdfuyoif  tcIxos  vapa  way  rh  wphs  t&s  'EiriiroXcb  ^pw,  hrms 
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fiil  9i*  ixdurfforos  c6airoTc/x<<rroi  &<rt¥  (vi.  75).  It  appears  to  me  that  the  wall 
thus  described  began  probably  at  the  innermost  cleft  of  Santa  Bonagia,  was 
carried  in  a  direction  rather  west  of  south,  to  the  outside  of  Apollo  Temenites, 
and  from  thence  down  to  the  Great  Harbour — so  as  to  form  an  outer  covering 
wall,  and  materially  to  increase  the  difficulties  with  which  the  besiegers  would 
have  to  contend.  I  have  marked  on  the  annexed  Plan  what  I  imagine  to  have 
been  its  direction  by  the  letters  G,  H,  I.  The  commentators,  in  marking  out 
where  they  supposed  this  new  wall  to  have  ranged,  seem  to  me  to  attend  only  to  a 
part  of  the  sentence  of  Thucydid8s,  and  not  to  the  whole ;  they  conceive  an  out- 
lying wall  carried  out  from  the  fortifications  of  the  city  just  for  the  purpose  of 
enclosing  the  Temenites — but  they  do  not  advert  to  the  other  words  of  the 
historian,  that  the  new  wall  was  "carried  along  ih^ entire frontafft  towards  EpipoUe^ 
for  the  special  purpose  of  rendering  an  extended  and  difficult  blockade  indis- 
pensable to  the  besiegers."  The  wall,  as  I  have  ventured  to  delineate  it,  does 
little  more  than  render  the  full  meaning  of  all  these  words  taken  together,  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Syracusan  pmrpose  could  be  most  easily  accomplished.  The  new 
wall,  starting  from  the  cleft  of  Santa  Bonagia,  would  not  actually  join  the  old 
wall,  but  it  would  nevertheless  serve  as  a  new,  advanced,  and  defensible  protection 
to  the  city,  securing  both  the  inner  city  (Ortygia)  and  the  outer  city  (Achradina) 
at  once.  At  this  time,  probably,  Syracusans  were  more  afraid  of  a  second  attack 
from  the  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  since  this  was  the  place  where  Nikias  had 
made  his  recent  disembarkation ;  and  the  new  wall  now  constructed  was  an 
important  additional  defence  from  that  side. 

They  next  began*  to  turn  their  attention  to  defence  from  the  side  of  Epipolse. 

In  this  latter  scheme,  however,  .they  were  forestalled  by  the  Athenians,  who 
started  from  Katana  without  their  knowledge,  disembarked  their  troops  near  a 
place  or  spot  called  Leon,  and  hastened  by  a  forced  march  up  to  the  summit  of 
Epipolse  called  EurylQus — which  they  approached  from  the  plain  of  Thapsus^  the 
side  farthest  removed  from  Syracuse.  Colonel  Leake,  and  Kiepert  in  his  map, 
place  Leon  on  the  seashore,  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  and  about  halfway 
between  that  point  and  Achradina — immediately  under  the  steep  ascent  direct 
from  the  sea  to  Euryalus :  and  Kiepert  draws  a  line  straight  from  Leon  (so  placed) 
to  the  Eury&lus,  as  if  he  supposed  that  the  Athenian  army  clambered  straight  up. 
But  this  is  difficult  to  suppose  :  for  ThucydidSs  sa3rs  that  the  Athenian  army  ran 
towards  the  Euryalus  (^x<^P<'  ^P^M^*  ^'  97):  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for 
hoplites  to  have  run  straight  up  the  side  of  the  cliff  as  it  stands  marked  on  the 
map.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (ad  Thuc.  vi.  97)  that  the  words  of  Thucydid^s  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  place  called  Leon  was  on  the  sea,  nor  intimate  what 
distance  it  was  from  the  sea.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Leon,  as  well  as  the 
landing-place  of  Nikias,  was  a  place  somewhere  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus, 
and  that  the  Athenian  troops,  having  come  there  on  ship-board  from  Katana, 
were  disembarked  before  the  fleet  reached  that  peninsula.  There  probably  was 
a  regular  road  or  mountain  path,  ascending  from  the  plain  of  Thapsus  and 
reaching  Eurydlus  from  the  northern  side  of  Epipolae — a  road  good  enough,  in 
most  parts,  for  the  Athenians  to  pass  over  at  a  run.  This  ascent,  as  being  the 
farthest  removed  from  Syracuse,  would  be  the  most  likely  for  them  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Syracusans. 

The  position  of  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  built  by  Nikias,  has  been  differently 
marked  by  different  authors.  Colonel  Leake  places  it  (Notes  on  Sjrracuse,  p.  53) 
higher  up  than  Mongibellisi,  between  that  point  and  Belvedere.  I  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  higher  than  the  reality.  The  words  of  Thucydides — iir^  Anpoii  ro7y 
Kpri/ivois  Twu  *EintroA(vv«dpa)v  wphs  ri  Mdyapa — are  translated  by  him  **on  the 
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highest  rocks  of  Epipolse,  lookmg  towards  Megara,"  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  rather  mean — **<m  th€  extremity  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolse,  looking  towards 
Megara."  The  position  fixed  on  by  Colonel  Leake  seems  inconveniently  distant 
from  the  main  operations  of  Nikias  lower  down  on  Epipolse :  moreover,  if  the  foct 
of  Labdalum  had  been  there  placed,  it  would  have  guarded  the  path  from 
Belvedere  down  to  Epipolse,  and  would  have  obstructed  Gylippus  in  his  march  by 
that  path  into  Syracuse — ^which  we  shall  find  hereafter  that  it  did  not  I  think 
that  the  fort  of  Labdalum  must  have  been  on  the  edge  of  the  diff  somewhat  east- 
ward of  Mongibellisi,  and  more  to  the  westward  than  it  stands  in  the  Plan  of 
GoUer :  see  Goller*s  note,  ad  vi.  97,  and  the  Plan  annexed  to  his  Thucydides— 
and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Arnold — in  Arnold's  Thucydid. 
p.  267-269. 

Two  other  problems  come  next  I.  The  site  of  Syk6.  2.  What  is  the  Athenian 
Circle  f 

The  Athenians,  having  finished  and  garrisoned  T4U>dalum,  **  descended  to  Syk£, 
sat  down,  and  fortified  the  Circle  with  all  speed.*'  Many  writers  consider  Syke  as 
a  corruption  or  local  pronunciation  of  Tydi^,  designating  the  hamlet  or  suburb 
joining  Achradina  at  its  north-western  extremity,  just  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolse.  Colonel  Leake  and  others  place  Syk£  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  near  upon  the  southern  diff.  But  the 
reason  which  he  gives  for  placing  Syk6  near  the  southern  cliff,  is  not  adequate. 
He  founds  his  opinion  upon  a  construction  of  a  passage  of  Thucydides  (vL  99), 
which  appears  to  me  less  correct  and  convenient  than  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
with  whose  note  on  the  passage  I  perfectly  concur. 

I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  place  called  Syi^  with  the 
Syracusan  suburb  afterwards  known  as  TycM,  firom  the  Temple  of  Fortune :  and 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  270)  in  placing  Syk^  "  on  the  middle  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolse,  exactly  to  the  southward  of  Targetta  "—or  at  least  nearly  southward 
of  that  point.  So  also  M.  Firmin  Didot  places  it,  in  the  Plan  prefixed  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  French  translation  of  Thucydides. 

I  also  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  M.  Firmin  Didot,  in  considering  that 
the  expression  TAe  Circle  {6  ic^kXoj)  means  ( — not  the  entire  wall  of  drcuin- 
vallation  projected  by  the  Athenians,  but)  a  separate  walled  endosure,  to  serve 
as  a  central  point  from  whence  the  wall  was  to  be  carried  northward  towards 
Trogilus,  and  southward — first  to  the  southern  diff  of  Epipolse,  afterwards  to  the 
Great  Harbour.  M.  Didot  defends  this  opinion  in  an  elaborate  note  (ad  Thucyd. 
vi.  98) :  Dr.  Arnold  also  gives  some  reasons  which  (in  my  judgement)  are  not  so 
strong  as  they  might  have  been  made.  He  considers  one  passage  of  Thucydid^  as 
making  against  him,  which,  properly  construed,  is  in  his  favour;  and  he  therefore 
proposes  a  double  sense  for  the  word  k^jcXos — sometimes  meaning  **the  entire 
circumvallation  " — sometimes  **  the  central  walled  endosure  separately."  I  think 
that  6  K^fKXos  always  has  the  latter  meaning,  and  that  the  double  sense  supposed 
by  Dr.  Arnold  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  Thucydid^ 

The  next  doubt  is,  about  the  first  counter-wall  constructed  by  the  Syracusans  to 
cut  and  obstruct  the  intended  line  of  blockade.  Goller,  M.  Didot,  and  Mr.  Dunbar, 
suppose  this  counter-wall  (4yicdp<no¥  rcTx^^)  to  have  been  carried  across  Epipolse, 
north  of  the  Athenian  Circle  or  k^kKos.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Leake  (p.  56), 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  suppose  it  to  have  been  carried  south  of  the 
Athenian  Cirde,  but  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis  under  Epipolse,  and  not  at  all 
on  Epipolse  itself.  See  Dr.  Arnold's  remarks,  p.  270,  271 ;  and  the  Plans  of 
Goller,  and  M.  Didot,  and  Colond  Leake. 

Tlie  first  of  these  suppositions  is  wholly  inadmissible.     If  it  were  adopted,  the 
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coanter-wall  would  have  been  carried  exactiy  across  the  spot  where  the  Athenians 
were  then  actuxdly  working,  and  a  battle  must  immediately  have  ensued,  which 
was  what  the  Syracusans  did  not  desire.  The  great  reason  which  seems  to  have 
induced  GoIIer  and  others  to  adopt  this  supposition,  is,  a  theory  about  the  third 
or  last  counter-wall  (4yKdpato¥  rctxos)  constructed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  its  sup- 
posed junction  with  the  first  I  shall  hereafter  show  that  this  last-mentioned 
theory  is  erroneous,  when  I  come  to  explain  the  third  or  last  counter-wall. 

The  second  supposition,  whereby  this  first  counter-wall  is  represented  to  have 
been  carried  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis,  has  not  the  like  force  of  positive 
argument  against  it  Yet  it  appears  to  me  less  probable  than  that  which  I  have 
given  in  the  text,  and  in  which  I  describe  this  counter-wall  as  having  stretched 
upward  along  tfu  slope  of  EpipokSy  south  of  the  Athenian  Circle ;  from  a  point  of 
the  dty-wall  beneath,  to  the  brink  or  crest  of  the  southern  cliff  above. 

Respecting  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a  counter-wall  built  by  besieged  parties 
such  as  the  Syracusans — there  is  one  point  which  the  expositors  are  apt  to  forget 
To  answer  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  besieged,  such  a  counter-wall  must 
not  only  traverse  the  enemy's  intended  line  of  blockade,  but  it  must  have  something 
for  both  its  extremities  to  rest  upon.  Of  course  it  starts  from  the  city- wall,  there- 
fore one  of  its  extremities  is  perfectly  well  supported :  but  unless  the  other  or 
farther  extremity  be  supported  also,  the  besiegers  will  be  able  to  turn  it,  and  get 
behind  it,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  attack  it  in  front  The  besiegers  are 
naturally  the  strongest  in  the  field — otherwise  they  would  not  be  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  wall  of  circumvallation.  What  advantage  would  the  besieged  gain, 
therefore,  by  carrying  out  a  counter-wall  across  the  besieging  line  of  blockade — 
if  the  farther  extremity  of  their  counter-wall  rested  upon  mere  open  space,  so  that 
the  besiegers  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  along  its  front,  and  get 
round  behind  it? 

That  the  counter-wall  now  built  by  the  Syracusans  was  not  to  be  thus  turned,  is 
sufHciently  evident ;  otherwise  the  Athenians  would  not  have  taken  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  storming  it  in  front  It  must  therefore  have  had  something  for  its 
farther  extremity  to  rest  upon.  Now  in  the  course  which  I  suppose  it  to  have 
taken,  this  is  provided  for.  The  precipitous  southern  cliff  formed  its  farther 
extremity,  and  prevented  the  Athenians  from  turning  it,  so  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  attack  it  in  front,  wherein  they  were  able  and  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed.  What  still  farther  confirms  my  view,  that  the  steep  southern  cliff  formed 
the  flank  support  of  this  first  cotmter-waU,  is — that  the  Athenians,  immediately  after 
their  victory,  take  possession  of  the  southern  cliff  and  fortify  it,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  ever  again  serving  the  Syracusans  for  the  like  purpose :  vi.  loi,  I.  Tp  Ji 
i)<rTCpa/f  hmh  rov  k6kXov  irtlxiiov  rhp  KfnifUfhy  rhy  ihrkp  rod  i\ovs,  &c. 

Now  if  we  adopt  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  others,  that  this  counter- 
vrall  ran  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis,  upon  what  are  we  to  suppose  that  its 
farther  extremity  rested,  or  what  was  there  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  turning 
it,  and  getting  behind  it  ?  If  it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  turn  it,  they  would 
not  have  attacked  it  in  front  Upon  the  supposition  which  I  am  now  considering, 
no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

Colonel  Leake  and  Dr.  Arnold  suppose  that  the  Athenians  got  down  the 
openings  in  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipoke,  in  order  to  attack  this  counter-wall 
which  was  on  the  lower  platform.  But  in  the  description  which  Thucydid6s  gives 
of  the  attack,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  such  descent  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants ;  nothing  at  all  like  what  he  says  in  describing  the  attack  upon 
the  second  Syracusan  counter- work,  where  he  expressly  mentions  the  Athenians  as 
descending  from  Epipolse  to  the  level  ground,— aOroi  ircpl  6pBpo¥  icarafidvr^s  4»^ 
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Tw  •Eiriiro\5i'  is  rh  SfioXhy  (vi.  loi),  &c.  Colonel  Leake  (p.  56)  founds  an  argu- 
ment u}>on  the  words  of  Thucydides  vpoKaraXatifidifOKrts  ras  i^SBovs,  which  he 
interprets  to  mean  the  two  or  three  vpocfidcus  or  practicable  openings  in  the  diff 
for  descent.  But  I  have  already  remarked  in  my  note  that  t^  4^J9ovs  seems  to 
me  to  mean  **the  attacks  of  the  enemy" — not  "the  roads  by  which  he  might 
attack."  Besides,  if  the  attack  were  made  in  the  manner  thus  supposed — by  the 
Athenians  from  the  cliff,  upon  the  Syracusan  counter-wall  running  along  the  lower 
leVbl — this  would  imply  that  the  Athenians  were  previously  in  possession  and 
occupation  of  the  southern  brink  or  edge  of  the  cliff;  whereas  Thucydides,  in  his 
next  chapter,  tells  us  that  they  moved  thither  afterwards^  from  the  Circle 
(vi.  loi,  I). 

The  words  ihroT€ix'C«»' — Ki,rmB%v  tow  Jci^jcXov  tuv  *AB7iraimi^ — (vi.  lOO)  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  this  new  counter-wall  ran  along  a  platform  upon  a  lower 
level  than  Epipolae.  They  merely  imply  that  it  began  at  a  point  lower  on  the 
slope  and  ran  up  to  a  higher  ;  the  first  half  of  its  course  being  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  Athenian  Circle.  I  will  here  add,  that  Thucydides,  in  his  description, 
manifests  no  knowledge  of  that  intermediate  level  which  expositors  speak  of 
as  //le  platform  of  Neapolis.  He  mentions  only  the  cliff  above,  and  the  marsh 
beneath. 

Respecting  the  second  counter-work  of  the  Syracusans — the  palisade  and  ditdi 
dug  across  the  marsh — there  is  no  material  difficulty,  except  that  none  of  the  com- 
mentators tells  us  upon  what  support  its  farther  extremity  rested,  or  what 
prevented  it  from  being  turned.  That  this  was  impossible,  we  know,  because  the 
Athenians  attacked  it  in  front :  and  hence  I  have  described  this  palisade  and  ditch 
as  reaching  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  turning  it. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this  idea,  we  may  see  that  Thucydides  (describing  the  battle 
which  ensued  when  the  Athenians  attacked  the  palisade  in  front  and  stormed  it) 
tells  us  that  the  defeated  .Syracusans  on  the  left  flank  took  flight  and  ran  away  **  along 
the  batiks  of  the  Anapus  '* — ol  fi^y  rh  Bt^ioy  K^pas  Ixorrcs  vp6s  r^y  iF6\uf  f^vyor,  ol 
8i  iwX  Ty  €vwyviJLtf^  wapiirdy  woTafA6y  (vi.  loi).  This  implies  that  their  position 
was  already  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  therefore  that  the  counter- work 
must  have  reached  as  far  as  the  river. 

After  their  defeat,  the  Syracusans  made  no  farther  attempt  at  constructing 
counter-works.  The  Athenians  went  on  with  their  double  wall  across  the  marsh 
from  Epipolae  to  the  Great  Harbour.  When  Gylippus  arrived,  this  wall  was 
almost  finished,  except  a  small  portion  near  the  Harbour,  which  was  terminated 
soon  afterwards.  Besides  this,  the  southern  portion  of  the  blockading  wall  upon 
the  high  ground  of  Epipolje  was  also  executed;  so  that  the  Athenian  wall  of 
circumvallation,  from  the  Circle  (on  the  centre  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae)  southward 
down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  was  complete.  But  the  portion  of  Epipolae  north  of 
the  Athenian  Circle  was  not  yet  walled  across,  though  some  progress  had  been 
made  towards  it,  and  stones  had  been  laid  along  most  of  (he  line.  By  this  road 
Gylippus  and  his  army  entered  Syracuse. 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  Gylippus — especially  in  reference  to 
his  third  and  final  counter-wall,  about  which  there  is  much  to  be  cleared  up. 

After  he  had  regained  superiority  in  the  field — at  least  apparently,  by  offering 
the  Athenians  battle,  and  by  their  refusing  to  accept  it— and  after  he  had  surprised 
and  captured  the  fort  of  Labdalum — he  commenced  the  construction  of  a  new 
counter-wall  or  iyKdpatoy  rttxos.  He  constructed  a  simple  wall  from  the  city 
across  Epipohc  itytersccting  the  line  of  blockade  (which  was  not  yet  filled  up)  to  tlie 
north  of  the  Athenian  Circle.  Kol  /a<tA  taxna.  irtixtCov  ol  1vp€LK6(not  iral  ol 
Ivfifiaxoi  8t<k    rwy  ^EirtwoKtuy,   &w6   rrjs  itJAcws   iip^dfityoi,   iyv  irpds  r6   lynApaioy^ 
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rtixos  arKov¥'  8»«j  ol  *ABiiyeuoif  l^y  fiii  Hvcutrro  KvXuvai,  firjKhi  oTol  tc  &<rty 
iworuxia-ai  (vii.  4).  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold,  Col.  Leake,  and  others,  in  con- 
struing wphs  rh  iynipviov  here  as  itself  equivalent  to  an  adjective  or  adverb. 
Others  construe  the  passage  as  if  t€ixoj  were  understood  a  second  time,  and  as  if 
two  walls  were  spoken  of— iva>  irp6s  t6  iyKipviov  rt^xos,  ruxoi  aicXovv.  thus 
assuming  that  two  walls  are  indicated— one  of  them,  an  ^yxdpffiov  tcixos  already 
existing — another,  a  rttxos  kw\ovv  about  to  be  constructed  to  meet  it.  Gramma- 
tically speaking,  such  a  construction  is  at  least  harsh ;  but  those  who  adopt  it  &re 
unable  to  explain  what  wall  is  meant  by  this  iyKdptrtow  rtixos  assumed  as  pre- 
existing. Didot  and  Goller  think  that  it  was  the  first  coimter-work  constructed 
by  the  Syracusans :  but  there  are  two  fatal  objections  to  this — first,  that  the 
Athenians  had  destroyed  this  counter-work,  after  their  victory  (vi.  100) — next 
that  it  passed  to  the  south,  and  not  to  the  north,  of  the  Athenian  Circle,  and 
therefore  never  could  have  joined  the  third  counter- work  now  projected. 

Gylippus  pursued  the  building  of  his  new  counter-wall,  and  after  gaining  a 
victory  over  Nikias,  succeeded  in  carrying  it  across  the  Athenian  line  of  blockade 
between  the  Circle  and  Trogilus  :  he  employed  partly  the  very  stones  which  the 
Athenians  had  laid  down  on  that  line  for  their  own  intended  wall  (vii.  6,  7).  He 
carried  the  new  wall  beyond  this  Athenian  line  as  far  as  the  northern  cliff  of 
Epipoke,  which  served  as  a  flank  support,  and  prevented  his  new  wall  from  being 
turned.  After  this  important  step,  the  consummation  of  the  projected  line  of 
blockade  became  impossible,  unless  the  Athenians  could  attack  his  new  wall  in 
front,  and  take  it  by  storm ;  for  which  their  present  force  was  inadequate.  Even 
a  victory  in  the  field  gained  by  the  Athenians  would  now  be  insufficient  for  the 
success  of  the  siege.  Compare  vii.  6,  and  vii.  11.  &<rT€  /t^  cTvoi  Iri  vcpircix^trai 
ai/Tobs,  ^y  fiii  rts  rd  wapartlxiffH^  rovro  voWp  oTparif  iwtXBiav  «Xp — which  is  the 
expression  of  Nikias  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenians,  and  is  rather  more  precise 
than  the  expression  of  Thucydid^s  himself — iK^lvovs  Z\  (the  Athenians)  koI  »arr<£- 
ttoffip  iartirT€fniK4y€u,  tl  jcol  Kparoity,  ft^  hy  (ri  <r<l>as  Avorcix^ccu — where  we 
must  construe  icparoUv  as  alluding  simply  to  a  victory  gained  in  the  field — as 
distinguished  from  a  superiority  so  marked  as  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  storm  the 
counter-wall. 

But  the  defensive  plans  of  Gylippus  were  not  yet  completed.  He  knew  that  the 
Athenian  army  might  be  materially  strengthened,  as  in  fact  it  afterwards  was :  and 
being  just  now  reinforced  by  twelve  Corinthian  triremes,  he  employed  them  **in 
assisting  to  complete  the  remainder  of  his  scheme  of  fortifications  as  far  as  the 
(new)  counter- wall." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Thucydid^s— MrrA  W  rovro  at  re  r&y  KopipOluy  v^*? 
Kol  *AfirpaKiwr»r  jcoU  AevfcoS/wi'  i<riw\€vcay  cd  {^6X01^01  8<68cica,  XaBovtrai  riiV  r&y 
*A$ri¥aiw¥  ^Xatciiy,  Koi  ^vytrtlxuray  rh  Xoiirby  rots  ^upaKOfflois  m'XP* 
TOW  iyteapalov  rtixovs  (vii.  7)» 

This  passage  has  greatly  perplexed  expositors.  Many  different  interpretations  of 
it  have  been  proposed  ;  but  not  one  of  them  seems  to  me  satisfactory.  And 
Dr.  Arnold,  after  rejecting  various  explanations  proposed  by  others,  and  vainly 
attempting  to  elucidate  it  in  a  way  convincing  to  his  own  mind,  pronounces  it  to 
be  unintelligible  at  least,  if  not  corrupt  (Arnold,  p.  274,  275).  Colonel  Leake 
explains  the  passage  by  saying—**  The  Syracusan  cross-wall  was  now  united  with 
the  enclosure  of  Temenitis,  and  thus  largely  extended  the  dimensions  of  that  out- 
work of  Achradina'*  (Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  67).  And  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  275) 
inclines  to  the  same  supposition.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
the  Syracusans  gained  by  carrying  out  an  additional  wall,  in  the  manner  here 
described,  which  gave  them  no  new  security;  besides  that  Colonel  Leake  (in  his 
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Plan)  represents  the  third  Syracosan  coanter-woik  as  if  it  rose  straight  up  the 
slope  of  Epipolse,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  words  of  Thucydides,  ttit 
tAp  'EvivoX«r.  Moreover  Nikias  in  his  letter  written  afterwards  to  the  Athenians 
describes  the  new  counter-wall,  whereby  Gylippus  had  frustrated  the  scheme  of 
blockade,  as  being  still,  even  in  October,  and  after  all  that  Gylippus  had  done  to 
improve  it,  a  single  or  simple  wall  {oi  Si  mLp^wu^oyA^Knaur  ^fuy  t€ixos  iarXow^ 
vii.  ii).  Such  a  des(;ription  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  counter- wall  as 
it  stands  delineated  in  Colonel  Leake's  Plan. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of  Thucydidfe  {^tn^^tixttrtar  rh  Xotrht^  twj 
Jivpeucoaiois  /i^XP^  rov  iyicapaiov  rcfx^vs)  admit  of  a  different  explanation,  which  will 
be  found  both  consistent  with  all  the  existing  circumstances,  and  e]q>lanatoi7  of  all 
which  follow. 

To  find  out  what  is  meant  by  t^  Aoct^k — that  remainder  which  the  Syracnsans 
thus  fortified  with  the  help  of  the  Corinthians  and  others — we  have  only  to 
compare  the  fortifications  as  they  stood  when  Gylippus  entered  Syracuse,  with  the 
fortifications  as  they  stood  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  Demosthenes  and  his 
second  armament  arrived  from  Athens.  Now  three  distinct  constructions  are 
mentioned  as  existing  at  this  later  period,  which  had  not  been  in  existence  at 
the  earlier. 

1.  A  fort  (Tc(xt<^M«S  vii*  43>  3)  on  the  higher  ground  of  Epipoke,  guarding  the 
entrance  to  Epipolae  from  the  Euiyllus. 

2.  A  cross- wall  {itapartixurfM^  viL  42,  4 ;  43,  I -5)  which  joined  this  fort  at  one 
extremity,  and  was  carried  down  the  slope  of  EpipoLe  until  ii  joined  the  counter- 
wall  or  iyKdpcioy  tcixoj — {f^^XP^  '''^^  iyKoptrlov  relxovs). 

3.  Three  strong  encampments  {xpoT€ixi*sfiara)j  placed  at  different  points  up  the 
slope  of  Epipolae,  along  this  cross-wall  and  on  the  north  side  of  it ;  that  is, 
behind  it^  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  camp.  These  encampments 
were  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  to  defend  the  cross-^-all, 
as  well  as  to  succour  the  fort  (No.  i)  in  case  it  were  attacked  by  an  enemy  from 
the  Euryalus.  For  the  cross-wall  was  single  (or  simple)  and  therefore  had  no 
permanent  accommodation  except  for  a  few  necessary  sentries. 

All  these  three  works  will  be  found  distinctly  specified  by  Thucydid^  where  he 
describes  the  subsequent  operations  of  D^mosthen^  None  of  them  yet  existed 
when  Gylippus  entered  Syracuse  :  the  upper  portion  of  Epipolae  was  then  unoccu- 
pied, except  by  the  Athenian  fort  of  Labdalum.  Here  then  we  have  the  remainder 
(t6  \oi7chv  ^vv^^ix^trw)  which  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians  are  now  stated  to 
have  jointly  constructed. 

The  words  /a^XP'  '^^^  iyKoptriov  r€lxovs  have  here  a  plain  and  instructive 
meaning.  First  the  Syracusans  constructed  the  upper  fort  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  Epipohe  from  £iU7dlus ;  next  they  carried  down  the  cross-wall  or  vaparc/x^^/M 
continuously  from  the  fort  until  it  joined  the  counter-wall  or  iyxdpffiw  tcix«t 
which  had  already  been  extended  across  the  Athenian  line  of  blockade.  The 
iraparflxto'fut  and  the  iyKdfxnoy  rcixos — the  cross-wall  and  the  counter-wall,  were 
thus  made  to  form  one  continuous  wall — not  indeed  in  the  same  line,  for  the  former 
probobly  met  the  latter  at  an  angle — ^yet  stiH  one  continuous  wall^  beginning  at  the 
fort  on  the  high-ground  of  Epipola^  traversing  the  Athenian  line  of  blockade  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  slope^  and  ending  cU  the  wall  of  Syracuse  itself  They  are 
in  fact  spoken  of  as  one  wall,  and  both  together  are  called  the  vafNrrc(x<^AMi 
and  the  r^txos  omXovv  (compare  vii.  1 1,  3 ;  vii.  42,  4;  vii.  43,  1-5).  That  this 
vapartlxto'fia  or  cross-wall  joined  the  upper  fort  on  the  high  ground  of  Epipolae, 
Thucydides  distinctly  intimates,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  under 
Demosthenes,  as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  their  nocturnal  surprise  of  the 
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fort,  began  to  poll  down  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  cross-wall  with  its  battlements 
(viL  43,  5).  Here  then  is  one  terminus  of  the  cross- wall  or  parateichisma ;  and 
the  words  now  under  discussion — f^^XP''  '''^^  ^yKopaiw  rtlxoys — inform  us  what 
became  of  the  other  terminus.   The  reader  will  see  it  marked  on  the  annexed  Plan. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  putting  this  interpretation  upon  the  words,  I  depart  from  all 
the  previous  commentators ;  but  I  venture  to  assert,  that  while  the  words  are  most 
literally  construed,  there  is  no  other  interpretation  of  them  which  can  be  rendered 
consistent  with  the  actual  and  subsequent  course  of  events. 

Gylippus  had  carried  his  iyndpciov  ruxos  or  counter-wall  across  the  proposed  line 
of  Athenian  circumvallation:  so  far  Syracuse  was  safe,  as  long  as  the  Athenian  army 
continued  without  reinforcement  But  what  if  a  large  reinforcement  came  from 
Athens,  as  was  very  probable  ?  On  that  supposition  Syracuse  was  not  safe  ;  since 
all  the  upper  portion  of  Epipolse,  together  with  the  road  on  to  Epipolse, 
from  the  Eury^us,  remained  unoccupied  and  undefended.  The  first  thing  neces- 
sary was  to  provide  a  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  upon  Epipolae  from 
Eury^us ;  in  order  that  this  important  point  might  not  be  seized  by  a  new 
Athenian  army,  who,  if  masters  of  the  upper  ground  of  Epipolse,  would  still 
block  up  Syracuse,  in  spite  of  the  recent  frustration  of  the  lower  line  of  blockade 
begun  by  Nikias.  But  the  fort  on  the  upper  ground  of  Epipolse  could  never  be 
maintained  unless  it  were  joined  by  a  continuous  line  of  defence  with  Syracuse 
itself.  Had  it  not  been  so  joined,  D6mosthen8s  with  his  force,  superior  in  the 
field,  would  have  marched  from  the  Athenian  camp  up  the  slope  of  Epipolse, 
would  have  cut  off  the  upper  fort  from  all  communication  with  Syracuse.  <tnd 
would  have  been  still  able  to  accomplish  an  effective  blockade  of  the  latter. 
What  hindered  him  from  effecting  this,  was,  the  continuous  wall,  down  the  slope  of 
Epipola  from  the  upp>er  fort  to  the  town  below,  which  divided  the  whole  slope 
of  Epipolse  into  two  parts,  confining  the  Athenians  to  the  southern  half  and 
excluding  them  from  the  uppermost  portion.  Without  the  recognition  of  this 
continuous  wall,  no  one  can  understand  the  operations  of  Demosthenes,  who 
found  himself  completely  hampered  by  it,  and  after  vainly  trying  to  storm  and 
batter  it  in  front,  had  nothing  left  except  to  get  round  it  by  a  night  march  over 
the  EurylQus  and  assail  the  upper  fort  where  the  wall  terminated. 

By  means  of  this  upper  fort,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Epipolse  from  Euryllus — 
combined  with  the  Tciparttx^fffm,  or  continuous  line  of  connecting  wall,  reaching 
down  to  the  city — Gylippus  first  provided  for  Syracuse  a  complete  scheme  of 
defence ;  which  same  scheme  was  afterwards  carried  out  with  greater  elaboration 
and  cost  by  the  despot  Dionysius,  when  he  constructed  the  continuous  lines  of  wall 
along  both  the  northern  and  southern  cliffs  of  Epipolae,  meeting  and  terminating 
in  his  new  fort  at  Euryalus,  as  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  which  the  wall  of 
Achradina  was  the  base. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  phrase — |wct«(x*^**'  ''"^  Xoew6y  ro7s  Jtvpeucoctois 
/Uxp*  Tov  iyKoptrlw  r^lxovs — when  explained  according  to  the  above  suggestions — 
except  its  most  vexatious  conciseness.  Thucydid^s,  having  present  to  his  own 
mind  the  complete  state  of  defence  as  it  stood  when  Demosthenes  arrived,  unfor- 
tunately presumes  the  reader  to  know  it  also;  and  therefore  contents  himself 
with  saying  r6  \ovwhp  or  th€  remainder — which  to  any  one  who  possessed  that 
knowledge,  would  convey  a  clear  meaning.  Dr.  Arnold  sajrs — **Th  Xjoivdy  simply 
is  obscure,  and  to  my  mind  suspicious.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  text  in  diis 
place  has  sustained  some  injury,  or  else  that  Thucydides  wrote  carelessly  and  con- 
fusedly** (p.  275).  I  am  the  last  to  deny  the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  after 
having  written  so  long  a  note  to  explain  it,  and  after  calling  in  question  the  views 
of  so  many  other  expositors.    But  it  is  an  obscurity,  unhappily,  frequent  enough 
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in  Thucydides,  and  arising  out  of  that  extreme  parsimony  of  words  which  he 
seems  to  have  thought  an  excellence.  Still  the  passage  construes  well ;  and  docs 
not  at  all  deserve  to  be  called  **  confused."  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  ground  for 
Dr.  Arnold's  suspicion  of  the  text  The  phrase  ^w(Tfixi<fc»  al  »^y,  meaning  **  the 
men  out  of  the  ships,"  which  he  objects  to  as  '*not  being  the  way  in  which  Thucy- 
dides commonly  writes  "  (p.  275),  may  be  sustained  by  reference  to  iiL  17,  where 
al  y^cs  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  signification. 


END  OF  VOL.  VI. 


LONLON  :    TKINTKU   UV    WILLIAM   CLOWES   AND   SONS,  STAMKOKD  STREET, 

AND   CHARING  CKOSS. 
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